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PREFACE 


To stimuate thoughtful discussions in the classroom and provide a point 
of departure for explorations into the specialized paperbacks now bursting on the 
academic scene, the editors have brought together a core of significant readings 
on recent United States history. This collection presents underlying themes and 
topics rather than an emphasis on the problems approach. It is designed to pro¬ 
mote a grasp of history where the student’s perspective may well be less ‘either-or’ 
than ‘how, why, and of what purport?’ In that way his attention will be directed 
not to the rather narrow questions of historiography but to the larger themes of 
American history. Concern over conflicting viewpoints, where disputes among 
historians themselves come to the foreground, can oftentimes constrict the 1 stu¬ 
dent’s historical imagination and make him lose sight of the nuances and possi¬ 
bilities of interpretation. Instead of gaining a sense of the lively interplay of 
historical factors, he feels compelled in many instances to make a choice, usually 
on the bans of inadequate evidence, or else to drift to the conclusion that the 
truth lies inevitably between the two extremes. While the editors have by no 
means eschewed controversy in this collection, they believe that such controversy 
can best spring directly from the actual documents, and that in any case the larger 
patterns should not be obscured from the student’s vision. Indeed since differences 
are part of the fabric of events, there are few .chapters where clashes of opinion 
do not resound. To cite but a few, isolationist and internationalist viewpoints are 
expressed on the basic definition of America’s role in world affairs after the First 
World War, Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt discuss public policy in relation 
to the Depression, and critics and government spokesmen dispute the main out¬ 
lines of American foreign policy in the decades since 1945. 

Several features of this collection include (1) the treatment of broader 
currents through an interrelation of primary and secondary sources, as well as 
an interrelation of topics; (2) the publication of sources in their complete form 
or sizable extracts, rather than fragments and snippets; (3) the inclusion of multi¬ 
ple approaches reflecting political, economic, cultural, social, intellectual, diplo¬ 
matic, and constitutional history; and (4) the presentation of many sources 
which are not reprinted elsewhere. Each of these elements was introduced to 
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challenge the student to think more vigorously and to become aware of the multi¬ 
faceted dimensions to historical reasoning and investigation. In. combining pri¬ 
mary and secondary sources the editors sought to give the student an involvement 
in depth into historical events while still retaining a framework for evaluating 
the sources. (For example, Dorothy Borg’s analysis of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
“Quarantine Speech” is followed by the speech itself, reactions to the speech in 
European capitals, and subsequent pronouncements by President Roosevelt.) And 
to facilitate not only involvement but training in historical analysis, the editors 
felt that selections should be of such length that there is ample opportunity for 
subtle qualities to emerge from the documents. Very often short extracts promote 
stereotyped judgments which do not hold up when the total document is studied 
closely. Exciting possibilities of discovery’ are opened to the student when he 
weighs the currents and crosscurrents in the total context, as perhaps in the speech 
of Henry Cabot Lodge in the Senate in 1917 or the verbatim transcript of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s press conference in 1935 following the invalidation of the N.R.A. 
codes. Finally, a word might be said concerning the different themes taken up in 
this collection and the modes of analysis for describing these themes. Not only 
does each chapter display a unity of its own, but there are also continuities be¬ 
tween many chapters. One significant theme is the evolution of American foreign 
policy in the twentieth century, and this is traced beginning with Woodrow Wil¬ 
son’s conception of world order, followed by Franklin Roosevelt’s efforts to stabil¬ 
ize the international scene prior to the Second World War and his views on 
postwar reconstruction, and finally the underlying assumptions on foreign aid and 
national security in the Truman, Eisenhower and Kennedy administrations. The 
emphasis here is upon diplomatic history, supplemented by political and economic 
histoiy. In the chapters on Progressivism, the New Deal, the Fair Deal and the 
New Frontier, another basic theme emerges: the development of public policy, 
and more specifically the relations between government and business. And in 
these chapters there is a whole range of concerns, from economic discussions to 
Supreme Court decisions, and from Senate debates to behind-the-scenes political 
maneuverings. As other examples, social history comes to the forefront in the 
treatment of the social justice movement, the struggle over civil rights and the 
attempt to combat the problem of poverty, while the chapter on the 1920s explores 
cultural history, and numerous documents reflect aspects of intellectual history. 

The editors once again welcome the opportunity to thank their numerous 
felllow historians who suggested significant selections, the authors who generously 
granted permission for republication of their essays in this volume, and the library 
and photography staffs of the Harvard and Yale libraries for their aid and numer¬ 
ous acts of kindness. Lastly, a special word of thanks to their wives for their cheer¬ 
fulness, encouragement and forebearance. 

Frank Freidel 

Norman Pollack 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Detroit, Michigan 
March, 1966 
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CHAPTER ONE 


PROGRESSIVISM 
AND THE NATIONAL PURPOSE 


The twentieth century ushered in a new mood. Confronting the discrepancy 
between its productive potential and the actuality of a maldistribution of wealth, 
America saw the rise of a new wave of reform. But unlike Populism, the Pro¬ 
gressive movement was essentially middle class in character, urban in orientation, 
and moderate in tone. Moreover, times were relatively more prosperous than in 
the 1890’s and problems were different. Business consolidation was an accepted 
fact (by 1910, 1 per cent of the firms produced over 40 per cent of America’s 
manufacturing), and the central problem became; How should government cope 
with this unified economy? 

The discontent of the middle class—its members felt themselves to be sand¬ 
wiched between big business and city machines—was vented in a literature of 
exposure, ranging from novels on the urban poor to muckraking articles on busi¬ 
ness practices. The temper of the period was further reflected in the pragmatic 
approach to social problems. An air of skepticism rode roughshod over the shib¬ 
boleths of an earlier age, culminating in the sociological jurisprudence of Holmes, 
the biting critique of the productive system by Veblen, and the reliance on social 
planning articulated by several economists. 

Man was no longer held to be the passive creature of a deterministic world; 
instead he could rationally shape the environment to suit his needs. All things were 
possible. There was a politcal solution for every social evil. Accordingly, whether 
in the Progressivism of the farm, in Wisconsin or Iowa, or of the city, in New 
York or Toledo, a common position emerged: an opposition to corruption in 
politics, the attempt to regulateJbusiness and labor, and the desire to achieve ma¬ 
terial well-being for the average citizen. This took the form of such demands as 
initiaHoe and referendum, city manager plans, amelioration of slum conditions, 
conservation, arbitration, corporation taxes, and railroad regulation. 
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William H. Harbaugh, in the first selection, captures the underlying temper 
and goals of Theodore Roosevelt, and through him, the larger social and intellec¬ 
tual currents of the period. Roosevelt was concerned about the proper course 
which the national government should take in relation to big business. As his 
policies and statements indicate, he felt that there was no easy solution to the prob¬ 
lem of how the benefits of consolidation could be attained without undermining 
the competitive features of the economic system. 


WILLIAM H. HARBAUGH: POWER AND 
RESPONSIBILITY IN THEODORE ROOSEVELT* 

Years later when Roosevelt wrote in his Autobiography that he had not 
“entered the Presidency with any deliberately planned and far reaching scheme of 
social betterment,” he did himself a partial injustice. In actual fact, the whole 
body of his ethical beliefs was bound up in the question. The lineage of the presi¬ 
dential Square Deal traced directly to the antimonopoly and good-government 
platforms Roosevelt had expounded when he first entered politics; and so, indeed, 
did the New Nationalism of 1912. 

Assuredly, the details differed. The .problems Roosevelt now confronted 
were both similar to and more complex than those he had earlier faced. Urban 
slums were multiplying, and crime and corruption were growing apace. The po¬ 
litical machines, whether based on the frustrations of the repressed lower classes 
or grounded on the greed and fear of the high business order, were tightening their 
grasp on the body politic. Nature’s heritage was being ruthlessly squandered out 
of apathy, ignorance, and avarice. And worse, even, than that, there was rising 
such a concentration of business power as made a mockery of the democratic proc¬ 
ess and threatened the very foundations of the American republic. The Northern 
Securities Company, by no means the hub of Morgan’s empire, was but the most 
recent example of monopoly’s arrant growth. So long as these freebooting activities 
continued, so long did the corrosive trends that accompanied them promise to 
flourish. 

In the face of these foreboding realities, Theodore Roosevelt stood in Sep¬ 
tember, 1901, as the accidental head of a political party whose leadership was 
openly hostile toward moves for their reformation. The most powerful brake on 
the new President’s action was the United States Senate. By the turn of the century 
that body had arrogated to itself much of the authority that Jefferson, Jackson, 
and Lincoln had vested in the executive office. Most of its members owed their 
seats to machine-dominated state legislatures, and the ablest among them were 


* Reprinted from Power and Responsibility: The Life and Times of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, by William H. Harbaugh, pp. 151-65 by permission of Farrar, Straus and Giroux, Inc 
Copyright © 1961 by William Harbaugh. 
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kmg in the habit of ignoring major elements of public opinion. Only such a unique 
concatenation of events as was to mark the Roosevelt era would force them to 
compromise; and no force or event would compel many of them to submit. 

The Republican leaders of the Senate were at once more ideological and 
more effective than their counterparts in New York. Many were men of personal 
wealth, the fruit of earlier careers in business or of continuing, and not wholly 
disinterested, investment. They were often leaders of their state machines. And 
they frequently radiated charm and graciousness. With some exceptions, such as 
Matthew Quay of Pennsylvania, who narrowly escaped the penitentiary, their 
private morality was high. And even their public morality was estimable by pre¬ 
vailing standards. The powerful “Four,” Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode Island, John 
C. Spooner of Wisconsin, Orville H. Platt of Connecticut, and William B. Allison 
of Iowa were cut of fine, if purely conventional cloth; and so also were Mark 
Hanna and numbers of others. They were not to be compared with Quay or to 
Boise Penrose, the Pennsylvania aristocrat whose entire political career was 
virtually an unrelieved stench. 

Yet even the best of these men were unable to divorce themselves from 
their backgrounds. The modern concept of conflict of interest was foreign to their 
make-up, and they freely promoted their own business interests in the United 
States Senate. They were generally purblind to the most elementary considerations 
of social or economic justice. And they were supremely confident that the arrogant 
business society they so faithfully represented was an unexampled blessing to the 
American people. Intelligent, and in some instances even learned, they were un¬ 
distinguished in either intellectual depth or consistency. They fixed upon those 
theories of John Stuart Mill and William Graham Sumner which subserved their 
purposes, and they contemptuously dismissed those that confuted them. They sup¬ 
ported government subsidies for business both overtly and covertly (through the 
protective tariff and in earlier years railroad grants); but they self-righteously in¬ 
voked the doctrine of laissez faire against reformist efforts to regulate and tax 
either corporate or individual wealth. Galvin Coolidge’s dictum that “the business 
of the United States is business” well stated the G.O.P.’s dominant philosophy in 
the 1920’s; but it applied even more pertinently to the Republican oligarchy 
Theodore Roosevelt inherited from William McKinley in 1901. “These men still 
from force of habit applauded what Lincoln had done in the way of radical deal¬ 
ing with the abuses of his day; but they did not apply the spirit in which Lincoln 
worked to the abuses of their own day,” Roosevelt stated in his autobiography. 

So it was that party leaders gasped and outside observers chuckled when 
the President unloosed his bolt at J. Pierpont Morgan’s Northern Securities Com¬ 
pany five months after he took office. Symbolically, at least, Roosevelt had crashed 
headlong into the “system” that made business, through its ideological partners or 
political hirelings in the House and the Senate, the de fact > governing body of the 
nation. 

From the start of his administration Roosevelt had seen the difficulties of his 
position. He also realized, and doubtless enjoyed, the irony of his sudden rise to 
eminence. But whether he at first comprehended the power and latitude that lay 
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dormant in his new office is debatable.' Possibly he did, given his experience as 
Covemor of New York. Yet he also knew that he would have to compromise in 
order to get legislation passed. Accordingly, he had at once entered into warm, 
seemingly deferential; relations with the men of power. 

In spite of the editorial assurances of Roosevelt’s basic conservatism, 
McKinley’s assassination in September had been a devastating blow to the high 
priests of the market place. Stock prices had declined when the news of the shoot¬ 
ing had first come through, and they had fallen again when the President died. 
The volcanic Morgan was variously reported to have been enraged and stupified, 
. to have cursed wildly and to have muttered soulfully. And from the depths of a 
seemingly boundless despair, Charles M. Schwab of the United States Steel Cor¬ 
poration had even violated the unwritten code by predicting as McKinley lay on 
his deathbed that business would surely suffer if he failed to recover. 

Business leaders had been unwilling to let events run their own course, 
however. Their editorial spokesmen had yet to publish their wishful affirmations 
of Roosevelt’s conservatism when they tried to exert personal pressure upon the 
new President through his brother-in-law, Douglas Robinson. He had been urged, 
Robinson wrote Roosevelt in a letter dispatched to Buffalo by special messenger, 
“to impress upon you the fact that you must ... be as close-mouthed and con¬ 
servative as you were before your nomination for Governor” and that you should 
“assure the country that you intend to carry out the administrative policy.” 

I must frankly tell you that there is a feeling in financial circles here that in 
case you become President you may change matters so as to upset the con¬ 
fidence ... of the business world, which would be an awful’blow to every¬ 
body—the West as well as the East—as that means tight money. 

The advice had been superfluous. By the time he received Robinson’s en¬ 
treaty, Roosevelt had already announced his intention of continuing the McKinley 
policies in a statement that even Democratic and independent newspapers had 
heartily applauded. You have, wrote Lodge from England soon afterward, done 
“admirably, splendidly,” and have not “made a single mistake.” 

Nevertheless, there was an infectious change of pace in the White House. 
“Every day or two . . . [Roosevelt] rattles the dry bones of precedent and causes 
sedate Senators and heads of departments to look over their spectacles in con¬ 
sternation,” the Detroit News observed. “Mr. Roosevelt talks to every one alike,” 
a British embassy official reported to his government, “and apparently in President 
McKinley’s time Senators were accustomed to have their views received with a 
certain deference.” The President was receiving scores of people such as had rarely 
crossed the White House threshold in the past and would rarely do so in the fu¬ 
ture—writers, reformers, scientists, professional social workers, and labor leaders. 
He was walking regularly to the little Grace Reformed Chapel on 15th and O 
Streets where he attended services almost every* Sunday he was in Washington. 
And he was beginning, with results that would prove both salutary and unsalutary, 
to conduct diplomacy on horseback or while scrambling among the wilds of Rock 
Creek Park. Even crabbed Henry Adams admitted to mild exhilaration. “Theodore 
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helps us by his gaiety, and delights Hay by his sense of fun,” Adams wrote. “ ‘Cabot 
didn't mind having the newspapers say that he was head of the kitchen-cabinet,’ 
said Theodore, ‘but he was frantic with fury when they said he was learning to 
ride, so as to go out with me.’ ” In numerous other ways also, including the bor¬ 
rowing of books from the Library of Congress, Roosevelt was giving his admin¬ 
istration a uniquely personal distinction. Mark Sullivan captured its essence in his 
Our Times: 

Roosevelt’s first three months in the Presidency were interesting, even spec¬ 
tacular. . . . His high spirits, his enormous capacity for work, his tirelessness, 
his forthrightness, his many striking qualities, gave a lift of the spirits to mil¬ 
lions of average men, stimulated them to higher use of their own powers, gave 
them a new zest for life. ‘He brought in,’ said Harry Thurston Peck, ‘a stream 
of fresh, pure, bracing air from the mountains, to clear the fetid atmosphere 
of the national capital.’ 

There was still no word, however, on the key question. Would Roosevelt 
continue McKinley’s benevolent policy toward big business? 

The first insight into Roosevelt’s state of mind came with the release of his 
first annual message on December 3, 1901. A verbose and lengthy report, that 
message was well designed to allay the fears of business while yet suggesting a 
program of moderately positive action. Paragraph balanced paragraph, and sen¬ 
tence balanced sentence as Roosevelt made countless mental reservations of the 
“on the one hand” and “on the other hand” variety. Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr. 
Dooley summed up its apparent spirit: 

“Th’ trusts,” says he, “are heejoous monsthers built up be th’ inlightened 
intherprise iv th’ men that have done so much to advance progress in our be¬ 
loved counthry,” he says. “On wan hand I wud stamp thim undher fut; on 
th’ other hand not so fast.” 

What Mr. Dooley and other contemporary observers did not know was that 
the President had earlier rejected suggestions by the House of Morgan that he 
revise drastically his measured call for business reform. While the message was 
being drafted, Morgan had sent two associates, George W. Perkins and Robert 
Bacon, to Washington to persuade the President to stand pat. Roosevelt had re¬ 
ceived them courteously though they argued, he informed Douglas Robinson, “like 
attorneys for a bad case.” They would not have done so, he continued, were they 
not representatives “of a man so strong and dominant a character as Pierpont 
Morgan.” The President added that they wanted him “to go back on my messages 
to the New York Legislature and on my letter of acceptance for the Vice-Presi¬ 
dency.” 

I intend to be most conservative, but in the interests of the big corporations 
themselves and above all in the interest of the country I intend to pursue, 
cautiously but steadily, the course to which. I have been publicly committed 
again arid again, and -which l am certain is the right course. 

The {Resident had also had trouble with Mark Hanna. “*Go slow,’” 
McKinley’s former confidant had warned Roosevelt on October 12. Soon after¬ 
ward Hanna had taken exception to die President’s criticism of overcapitalization 
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0 

in the draft of his message. Not even labor wanted corporation control "made a 
political issue,” he admonished Roosevelt, whereupon the President had agreed to 
delete the questionable passage. In the message as sent to Congress, however, 
Roosevelt stated that “one of the chief” of the “real and grave evils” threatening 
the nation was “overcapitalization.” 

Granting the indecisive tone of that first message, the section on corpora¬ 
tions was still a reasoned statement of the President’s views. Roosevelt never had 
taken anything but a Darwinian view of big business growth; he therein reaffirmed 
it. The corporations’ development “has not been due to the tariff nor to any other 
government action,” he noted, “but to natural causes in the business world, oper¬ 
ating in other countries as they operate in our own.” Furthermore, he continued, 
“concerns which have the largest means at their disposal and are managed by tfie 
ablest men are naturally those who take the lead in the strife for commercial 
supremacy among the nations of the world.” Foreign markets are “essential,” and 
it would “be unwise to cramp or to fetter the youthful strength of our nation.” 

Roosevelt also realized, however, that there were abuses, many of them 
grave and ominous. These should be eradicated by federal regulation. “It is no 
limitation upon property rights or freedom of contract to require that when men 
receive from government the privilege of doing business under corporate form 
. . . they shall do so upon absolute truthful representations as to the value of 
the property in which the capital is to be invested,” the President asserted. As a 
first remedial step he proposed a law providing for compulsory publicity on the 
theory that a specific program of regulation and taxation could not be rationally 
devised until after the facts were known. 

Conscious that his proposals for national regulation would affront the 
numerous and vociferous defenders of states’ rights, the President attempted to 
outflank them with historical reasoning. “When the Constitution was adopted, at 
the end of the eighteenth century,” he wrote in a passage that graphically revealed 
his evolutionary approach to constitutional law, “no human wisdom could foretell 
the sweeping changes, alike in industrial and political conditions, which were to 
take place at the beginning of the twentieth century”: 

At that time it was accepted as a matter of course that the several States 
were the proper authorities to regulate, so far as was then necessary, the 
comparatively insignificant and strictly localized corporate bodies of the day. 

The conditions are now wholly different and wholly different action is called 
for. I believe that a law can be framed which will enable the National Gov¬ 
ernment to exercise control along the lines above indicated. ... If, however, 
the judgment of the Congress is that it lacks the constitutional power to pass 
such an act, then a constitutional amendment should be submitted to confer 
the power. 

The real portent of these recommendations was largely unrecognized, and 
the President’s message had stirred scarcely a ripple of excitement on Wall Street 
and among conservatives in general. Here and there, it is true, an isolated outcry 
was heard. In conservative Connecticut the Hartford Courant unloosed the first of 
a stream of editorial criticisms of the new President, exclaiming that federal cott- 
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trol “is a few steps ahead of government ownership, and is in the same path.” 
But on the whole the reaction was favorable. Many conservative newspapers 
heaved a great sigh of relief that the President’s recommendations had been rela¬ 
tively restrained; some, including the Wall Street Journal, endorsed them openly; 
and others, viewing them with a cynicism bom of realism, suggested that Congress 
could readily ignore them. 

Why this mild reaction? One explanation is that big business and its de¬ 
fenders had feared the worst—an explosive, single-minded assault on the iniquities 
of “thfe criminal rich” and the “malefactors of great wealth.” Another is that they 
were confident that the President’s proposals would be buried by Congress. William 
McKinley was no longer in the White House, but God was in his heaven and 
Aldrich, Hanna, Spooner, and those who thought like them were still in control 
of the United States Senate. Did they not stand unalterably for the status quo, or 
at least for change in only the slightest degree? 

If more assurance were needed, the conservative Cabinet that came down 
from McKinley must have given it. The member most directly involved, Attorney 
General Philander C. Knox, was able and public-spirited. But he was conservative 
in temperament and a corporation lawyer in background. He might be expected, 
also, to be dwarfed in influence by Elihu Root, whose imposing talents, forceful 
personality, and intimate friendship with Roosevelt lent credence to reports that 
his hand would extend far beyond the War Department where he was already 
performing with brilliance. Root’s attitude toward corporation control was no 
secret; he largely opposed it. 

Had Pierpont Morgan, E. H. Harriman, and their minions been closer 
students of' human nature, they might have been more apprehensive. For Roose¬ 
velt had at his command the means for independent executive action. Eleven years 
earlier a Republican Congress had responded to the demands of social critics by 
enacting the Sherman Antitrust Law. Modern scholarship indicates that the meas¬ 
ure had been passed in relatively good faith despite contemporaneous assertions 
that although no one knew what it would do to the trusts, almost everyone agreed 
that “something must be flung out to appease the restive masses.” Nevertheless; a 
succession of presidential administrations had invoked it sparingly, when at all. 
Harrison instituted seven suits, Cleveland eight, and McKinley, under whom more 
trusts were formed than ever before, a total of three. Indeed, the most notable 
effective prosecution under the Sherman Law had been against the benighted 
labor leader, Eugene V. Debs; and this despite Congress’ apparent conviction that 
labor unions were exempted from its provisions. Of at least comparable signifi¬ 
cance, so the historian Hans Thorelli suggests, is the fact that until 1902 not a 
single action against a business combine had been instituted on the initiative of the 
Department of Justice headquarters in Washington; excepting only the four labor 
cases growing out of the Pullman strike of 1894, every one of the suits under 
Harrison, Cleveland, and McKiitley had been originated by zealous district attor¬ 
neys in the field. Indubitably, the utilization of the Sherman Law as a broad 
instrument of national policy awaited the application of a bold and imaginative 
intelligence. 
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Just five weeks after Theodore Roosevelt took the presidential oath the 
spawning of new trusts had come to a temporary climax as incorporation papers 
for the Northern Securities Company were filed in Trenton, New Jersey, at the 
instance of J. Pierpont Morgan. 

“What a whale of a man!" was the way one of his contemporaries described 
the imperious Morgan. “There seemed to radiate something that forced the com¬ 
plex of inferiority . . . upon all around him, in spite of themselves,” he continued. 
“The boldest man was likely to become timid under his piercing gaze. The most 
impudent or recalcitrant were ground to humility as he chewed truculently at his 
huge black cigar.” In the parlance of the “Street,” wrote James Ford Rhodes, he 
was known as “Jupiter.” The appelation “was properly bestowed,” Rhodes added, 
“for his word was ‘I command.' ” 

This First Lord of American Finance was no more committed to the pure 
theory of capitalism, however, than the propagandists who fashioned its folklore. 
He too idealized the concept of an economy unfettered by governmental restraints. 
But on the critical abstraction—that of a genuinely open market—he was from the 
beginning a radical deviant. Like Aldrich and the other senators whose views re¬ 
flected or paralleled his own, Morgan did not believe in free competition. Always, 
he yearned for the stability and security of an economy ordered by gentlemen 
bankers and corporation managers; always, he feared the instability of the hard 
and creative clash of undisciplined economic units. 

Firm in the conviction that competition was wasteful, destructive of con¬ 
fidence, and erratic in impact, Morgan had been striving since 1885 to regularize 
the organization of the railroads in particular. By Roosevelt’s accession he had 
already reorganized thousands of miles of Eastern lines with results that graphi¬ 
cally bore out the injurious, no less than the beneficial, effects of finance-capitalist 
control. He had also acquired a major interest in James J. Hill’s Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern lines. Striking out from there in partnership with Hill, he 
had masterfully extended his interests over the Burlington road into Chicago. 

The acquisition of the Burlington line by the Morgan-Hill interests had 
been a bitter blow to the intrepid E. H. Harriman, long-time antagonist of Hill 
and dominant figure in the Union Pacific Railroad. Harriman believed that the 
conjunction of the Burlington and the Northern Pacific threatened his own “em¬ 
pire” to the south; and he boldly demanded permission to buy a one-third interest 
in the Burlington. Morgan and Hill had peremptorily refused, whereupon Harri¬ 
man started an all-out fight for control of Morgan and Hill’s Northern Pacific 
road. For a few frenzied hours the battie of the railroad and financial titans caused 
Northern Pacific shares to soar to more than $1,000 a share; but finally Harriman 
failed of his objective by a narrow margin. He had provoked such a disturbance 
and made such heavy inroads in the Northern Pacific, however, that Morgan and 
Hill retreated. The order to combine rather than compete was given out, and'the 
Northern Securities Company was organized to implement it. The new corporation 
brought together the stock of all three roads, the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
and Burlington, under a board composed of the Morgan, Hill, and Harriman in¬ 
terests and the latter’s bankers, Kuhn, Loeb ft Company. One-third of the North- 
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em Securities Company’s stock was “water”; even more important, shippers 
through the entire upper West had no recourse but to pay such charges as the 
new combine fixed. 

President Roosevelt had given no intimation of his feelings when the 
Northern Securities Company was formed in the fall of 1901; nor had he men¬ 
tioned the company in his December message. Some time during the early winter 
of 1901-1902, however, perhaps when he learned that Minnesota had instituted 
proceedings against it, he decided to investigate. Only to Attorney General Koox, 
who was soon to be castigated as a “country lawyer” by irate Wall Street men, did 
Roosevelt give his confidence. 

Pierpont Morgan’s concern encompassed more than the President’s viola¬ 
tion of the “gentlemen’s code” when the suit against the Northern Securities Com¬ 
pany was announced on February 19. He feared that the government’s action 
presaged a broadside attack on his other interests, several of which were closer to 
his leonine heart than the Western railroads; and soon after the suit was instituted 
he sped to Washington to impress Roosevelt with the gravity of his action and, 
particularly, to ascertain his future intentions. 

“If we have done anything wrong,” the lordly financier exclaimed to the 
President of the United States, “send your man [the Attorney General] to my 
man [one of Morgan’s lawyers] and they can fix it up.” Roosevelt, who seems to 
have been somewhat awed by Morgan’s commanding presence (though not 
enough to alter his policy), replied simply, “That can’t be done.” And Knox 
added that the administration wanted to stop such combinations rather than de¬ 
stroy them. Morgan then came to the main point. “Are you going to attack my 
other interests, the Steel Trust and the others?” he asked. “Certainly not,” the 
President responded, “unless we find out that in any case they have done some¬ 
thing we regard as wrong.” 

“That is a most illuminating illustration of the Wall Street point of view,” 
Roosevelt remarked after Morgan left the White House. “Mr. Morgan could not 
help regarding me as a big rival operator, who either intended to ruin all his 
interests or else could be induced to come to an agreement to ruin none.” 

Morgan was not alone in resenting the President’s failure to reveal his 
confidence. Elihu Root felt that he too should have been informed, and he vented 
his irritation on Knox in the erroneous belief that he was responsible for the Presi¬ 
dent’s closemouthedness. Mark Hanna must also have been irritated, though he 
failed to show it. He had accompanied Morgan on one of his two visits to the 
White House, but had refused to urge Roosevelt to change his policy. “I warned 
Hill that McKinley might have to act against his company,” the large-minded 
Ohioan said. “Mr. Roosevelt’s done it.” 

Hie reasons for Roosevelt’s cloak-and-dagger attitude are unclear. His only 
recorded comment suggests that he feared the stock market would have been upset 
had word got out. It is more likely, however, that he simply decided that an inde-. 
pendent assertion of executive power would best serve his interests. More effec¬ 
tively than any words he might write or utter, such action would demonstrate that 
he was President in fact as well as in name; that he had finally broken free of the 
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McKinley nexus. It would also signify the weakening of that business-government 
partnership which Roosevelt was compelled by his own inner necessity to attack. 
And most important of all, for Roosevelt could suppress his moral compulsions 
temporarily, it would win the support of the middle classes while impressing Con¬ 
gress with the need to compromise its opposition to his legislation program or 
suffer the consequences in the executive arena. As Mowry concludes, “With the 
path to effective regulation blocked by a stubborn, conservative Congress, the only 
way for Roosevelt to bring the arrogant capitalists to heel was through the 
judicious use of the anti-trust laws.” Thus the President would have seriously 
weakened his position or, at the least, subjected himself to agonizing intellectual 
turmoil, had he consulted with Root, the Senate Four, or the Morgan group. 

For nearly two years after suit was instituted in the winter of 1902, the 
Northern Securities case wended its way through the lower courts. The feeling was 
strong that the Supreme Court would reaffirm its opinion in-the Knight Case of 
1895—to wit, a mere stock transaction was not in itself an act of commerce—and 
upon that reasoning the combine’s able lawyers based the burden of their argu¬ 
ments. When the Northern Securities decision was finally rendered on March 14, 
1904, however, the government’s action was upheld by a five to four majority. John 
Marshall Harlan, one of the strongest (and paradoxical) minds to grace the High 
Tribunal in the late nineteenth century and the author of the dissenting opinion 
in 1895, this time spoke for the majority. 

For the Court to accept the contention that the act violated state sover¬ 
eignty, Justice Harlan declared, would mean “nothing less than that Congress, in 
regulating interstate commerce, must act in subordination to the will of the states 
when exerting their power to create corporations.” And such a view, the tough- 
minded jurist concluded, could not “be entertained for a moment.” Thus was laid 
another major section of the legal roadbed for a broad extension of federal regu¬ 
latory powers during the next half century. 

President Roosevelt’s pleasure in the Court’s ruling was tempered by the 
fact that Oliver Wendell Holmes, the first and most eminent of his appointees to 
the Supreme Court, cast his vote with the minority. Harlan’s was an interpretation 
of the law, said Holmes in his dissenting opinion, that would “disintegrate society 
so far as it could into individual atoms.” The tremendous size of the railroad 
combination was but “an inevitable incident” in their development and was hardly 
a legitimate reason for ordering their dissolution. 

Roosevelt was exacerbated by Holmes’s dissent, which he characteristically 
blamed on lack of courage. “I could carve out of a banana a judge with more 
backbone than that,” he reportedly exclaimed. Always thereafter Holmes and 
Roosevelt’s relationship was subtly hedged in though they continued to see each 
other. “Holmes should have been an ideal man on the bench,” Roosevelt unfor- 
givmgly complained to ” wo years later. “As a matter of fact he has been a 
bitter disappointment.” The great jurist carried his*resentment beyond Roosevelt’s 
grave. Refusing to read a laudatory biography of the late President in 1921, he 
mused about the incident: “[The affair] : . . broke up our incipient friendship. 

. . . [Roosevelt] looked on my dissent to the Northern Securities'case as a political 
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departure (or, I suspect, more truly, couldn’t forgive anyone who stood in his 
way). We talked freely later but it was never the same. . . Holmes added a 
characterization not unlike the one he would make of Franklin D. Roosevelt a 
decade hence. “[Theodore] . . . was very likeable, a big figure, a rather ordinary 
intellect, with extraordinary gifts, a shrewd and I think pretty unscrupulous 
politician. He played all his cards—if not more. R.Lp ” 

The incident was regrettable, for the President’s conception of the law 
roughly paralleled the evolutionary interpretation Holmes had written into his 
epochal Common Law more than twenty years earlier. (Holmes never acknowl¬ 
edged the coincidence, preferring the formulation of one of Roosevelt’s senatorial 
contemporaries: “What the boys like about Roosevelt is that he doesn’t care a 
damn for the law.”) Indeed, the President had offered Holmes the seat in 1902 
partly in the belief that he would bring breadth and balance to the corporation- 
oriented High Tribunal—Holmes’s prolabor opinions in Massachusetts had espe¬ 
cially impressed him. And though, as Holmes complained, Roosevelt’s irritation 
over the Northern Securities dissent was both personal and political, it was also 
ideological. Too perceptive a student of history to accept the fiction that legal de¬ 
cisions are made in a social and political vacuum, Roosevelt had sought a jurist of 
stature whose philosophy was consonant with his own; who was, as he apparently 
told Holmes before he appointed him, a party man in the tradition of Marshall. 
“The ablest lawyers and greatest judges are men whose past has naturally brought 
them into close relationship with the wealthiest and most powerful clients,” the 
President wrote shortly before he announced the appointment of Holmes, “and 
I am glad when I can find a judge who has been able to preserve his aloofness of 
mind so as to keep hR broad humanity of feeling and his sympathy for the class 
from which he has not drawn his clients. I think it eminently desirable that our 
Supreme Court should show in unmistakable fashion their entire sympathy with 
all proper effort to secure the most favorable possible consideration for the men 
who need that consideration. . . 

Even more ironic was the actual coincidence of Holmes's and Roosevelt’s 
views on business combinations. The President perceived that monopoly was in 
some instances as advantageous as it was inevitable; and his economic brief against 
the giant trusts, as distinguished from his political brief, was that they were free 
to exploit the shippers and consumers. His much lampooned distinction between 
“good” and “bad” trusts was a partial manifestation of this; and his sustained 
interest in regulation, which contrasted sharply with his erratic. interest in dis¬ 
solving the trusts, was a clear manifestation of it. To the end he regarded the 
Sherman Law as a special, rather than a general, weapon. 

The administration’s prosecution of the Northern Securities Company, 
which was followed shortly by a successful suit against Swift & Company, heart¬ 
ened social critics everywhere, the more so because of Congress’ hostility to com¬ 
prehensive regulatory legislation. The Republican leaders in both the Senate and 
House had treated the President’s moderate recommendations in December, 1901, 
with the indifference they habitually reserved for such “visionary” proposals; and 
during the summer of 1902 Roosevelt had taken the issue to the people, who gave 
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warm approval to his fighting, yet balanced, speeches. When the new Congress 
convened in December, 1902, the President pressed for legislation with consider¬ 
ably more forcefulness than he had done the year befoce. 

“This country cannot afford to sit supine on the plea that under our 
peculiar system of government we are helpless in the presence of the new con¬ 
ditions,” Roosevelt declared in his second annual message. “The power of the 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce is an absolute and unqualified grant, 
and without limitations other than those prescribed by the Constitution.” Should 
the proposed laws transgress the authority granted to Congress, the Chief Execu¬ 
tive asserted, “we should not shrink from amending the Constitution so as to 
secure beyond peradventure the power sought.” 

These were forceful generalizations; however, Roosevelt finally accepted a 
modest program embracing inspection and publicity of corporate earnings. He 
would undoubtedly have welcomed more; and for a short period he supported a 
sweeping measure offered by Representative Charles E. Littlefield of Maine. But 
when Aldrich threatened to withdraw support from the administration and Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts blunderingly appended an even more radical bill of Little¬ 
field’s to the pending measure- to create a Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Roosevelt backed down. He had no alternative, given Aldrich’s position. Never¬ 
theless, the President characteristically deluded himself. It was, he wrote William 
Howard Taft, “far more satisfactory to work” with Aldrich, Hanna, Spooner and 
the rest—“the most powerful factors in Congress”—than with “the radical ‘re¬ 
formers,’ like Littlefield.” 

Roosevelt’s pique was understandable, for he had already artfully threat¬ 
ened to call a special session if Congress failed to give him a Bureau of Corpora¬ 
tions with the Department of Commerce and Labor (he ingeniously told the press 
that John D. Rockefeller was secretly influencing Congress against the measure). 
He had also made arrangements by then to enact the Elkins anti-rebate measure 
and to pass a law increasing the Attorney General’s power to expedite antitrust 
proceedings. 

Viewed as a whole, and including the epochal Supreme Court cases which 
Roosevelt initiated, the President’s corporation program was a profoundly creative 
undertaking. The new Department of Commerce and Labor possessed obvious 
merits. The Bureau of Corporation’s provisions for inspection and partial publicity 
of corporative activities were a long stride forward. The Elkins Act’s intended 
elimination of long-standing abuses by powerful shippers was a major, if still 
inadequate, reform. And the legislation strengthening the Attorney General’s au¬ 
thority to expedite cases under the Sherman Law was by any criterion salutary. 

The trust problem was still far from resolved. Yet the way was prepared 
for an expansion of the executive power by Roosevelt and those of hb successors 
who were sensitive to the increasingly complex demands of the twentieth-century 
industrial and financial order. At a time when the American people’s government 
was perilously close to becoming a mere satellite of big business, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, by a masterful assertion of both his moral and political authority, had re¬ 
affirmed the people's right to control their affairs through their elected repre¬ 
sentatives. 
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Ironically, it was a devoted Democrat with little taste for the President's 
personality who most trenchantly stated this overriding fact. Recoiling from his 
o\Vn editor’s constant “nagging” of Roosevent, Joseph Pulitzer in the spring and 
summer of 1907 privately enjoined them to stop. “Support him on the main line— 
no hypercriticism of his minor faults,” the brilliant publisher advised the World's 
leading editorial writer, Frank Cobb: 

If Roosevelt had never done anything else, and if he had committed a 
hundred times more mistakes, and if he were one hundred times more impul¬ 
sive, changeable, unpresidential in dignity, loud and vociferating in manner 
and speech—. . . if he had done nothing else except to start the great ma¬ 
chinery of the government and the most powerful force and majesty of the 
law in the direction of prosecuting these great offenders, he would be entitled 
to the greatest credit for the greatest service to the nation. This one initiative 
impulse and persevering instinct must be held as offsetting a hundred wrong 
impulses of a minor character. The greatest breeder of discontent and social¬ 
ism is lack of confidence in the justice of the law, popular belief that the law 
is one thing for the rich and another for the poor. 

Theodore Roosevelt, wrote the man whose newspapers had opposed his 
election as Governor in 1898, as Vice President in 1900, and as President in 1904, 
“has subjugated Wall Street.” 


George E. Mo wry, in The Era of Theodore Roosevelt, maintained that 
Roosevelt’s first message to Congress in December, 1901 ",does not appear as con¬ 
servative as either his contemporaries thought or as subsequent historians have 
judged.” Mowry regarded the message as a forthright stand on correcting the 
abuses of, and supervising, large-scale corporate holdings. Gabriel Kolko, in The 
Triumph of Conservatism, dissented from this view. Quoting such passages as 
"Publicity is the only sure remedy which we can now evoke," Kolko contended 
that the message was satisfactory to such men as George Perkins of the House of 
Morgan, and that the plea for federal regulation was designed to stave off the 
threat of more serious control on the state level. Whatever the interpretation, one 
can profitably compare this selection with the Osawatomie speech which follows it. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE* 

During the last five years business confidence has been restored, and the 
nation is to be congratulated because of its present abounding prosperity. Such 
prosperity can never be created by law alone, although it is easy enough to destroy 


* Reprinted from James D. Richardson, ed., A Compilation of the Messages and 
Fapers of the Presidents (New York: n.d., Bureau of National Literature edition) XV, 
B645-49. ■ 
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it by mischievous laws. If the hand of the Lord is heavy upon any country, if flood 
or drought comes, human wisdom is powerless to avert the calamity. Moreover, no 
law can guard us against the consequences of our own folly. The men who are 
idle or credulous, the men who seek gains not by genuine work with head or hand 
but by gambling in any form, are always a source of menace not only to themselves 
but to others. If the business world loses its head, it loses what legislation cannot 
supply. Fundamentally the welfare of each citizen, and therefore the welfare of 
the aggregate of citizens which makes the nation, must rest upon individual thrift 
and energy, resolution, and intelligence. Nothing can take the place of this indi¬ 
vidual capacity; but wise legislation and honest and intelligent administration can 
give it the fullest scope, the largest opportunity to work to good effect. 

The tremendous and highly complex industrial development which went 
on with ever accelerated rapidity during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
brings us face to face, at the beginning of the twentieth, with very serious social 
problems. The old laws, and the old customs which had almost the binding force 
of law, were once quite sufficient to regulate the accumulation and distribution of 
wealth. Since the industrial changes which have so enormously increased the pro¬ 
ductive power of mankind, they are no longer sufficient. 

The growth of cities has gone on beyond comparison faster than the growth 
of the country, and the upbuilding of the great industrial centers has meant a 
startling increase, not merely in the aggregate of wealth, but in the number of very 
large individual, and especially of very large corporate, fortunes. The creation of 
these great corporate fortunes has not been due to the tariff nor to any other 
governmental action, but to natural causes in the business world, operating in 
other countries as they operate in our own. 

The process has aroused much antagonism, a great part of which is wholly 
without warrant. It is not true that as the rich have grown richer the poor have 
grown poorer. On the contrary, never before has the average man, the wage¬ 
worker, the farmer, the small trader, been so well off as in this country and at the 
present time. There have been abuses connected with the accumulation of wealth; 
yet it remains true that a fortune accumulated in legitimate business can be ac¬ 
cumulated by the person specially benefited only on condition of conferring im¬ 
mense incidental benefits upon others. Successful enterprise, of the type which 
benefits all mankind, can only exist if the conditions are such as to offer great 
prizes as the rewards of success. 

The captains of industry who have driven the railway systems across this 
continent, who have built up our commerce, who have developed our manufac¬ 
tures, have on the whole done great good to our people. Without them the ma¬ 
terial development of which we are so justly proud could never have taken place. 
Moreover, we should recognize the immense importance of this material develop¬ 
ment [by] leaving as unhampered as is compatible with the public good the strong 
and forceful men upon whom the success of business operations inevitably rests. 
The slightest study of business conditions will satisfy anyone capable of forming 
a judgment that the personal equation is the most important factor in a business 
operation; that the business ability of the man at the head of any business concern, 
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big or little, is usually the factor which fixes the gulf between striking success and 
hopeless failure. 

An additional reason for caution in dealing with corporations is to be 
found in the international commercial conditions of to-day. The same business 
conditions which have produced the great aggregations of corporate and individ¬ 
ual wealth have made them very potent factors in international commercial com¬ 
petition. Business concerns which have the largest means at their disposal and are 
managed by the ablest men are naturally those which take the lead in the strife 
for commercial supremacy among the nations of the world. America has only just 
begun to assume that commanding position in the international business world 
which we believe will more and more be hers. It is of the utmost importance that 
this position be not jeoparded, especially at a time when the overflowing abun¬ 
dance of our own natural resources and the skill, business energy, and mechanical 
aptitude of our people make foreign markets essential. Under such conditions it 
would be most unwise to cramp or to fetter the youthful strength of our Nation. 

Moreover, it cannot too often be pointed out that to strike with ignorant 
violence at the interests of one set of men almost inevitably endangers the interests 
of all. The fundamental rule in our national life—the rule which underlies all 
others—is that, on the whole, and in the long run, we shall go up or down together. 
There are exceptions; and in times of prosperity some will prosper far more, and 
in times of adversity, some will suffer far more, than others; but speaking generally, 
a period of good times means that all share more or less in them, and in a period 
of hard times all feel the stress to a greater or less degree. It surely ought not be 
necessary to enter into any proof of this statement; the memory of the lean years 
which began in 1893 is still vivid, and we can contrast them with the conditions 
in this very year which is now closing. Disaster to great business enterprises can 
never have its effects limited to the men at the top. It spreads throughout, and 
while it is bad for everybody, it is worst for those farthest down. The capitalist 
may be shorn of his luxuries; but the wage-worker may be deprived of even bare 
necessities. 

The mechanism of modem business is so delicate that extreme care must 
be taken not to interfere with it in a spirit of rashness or ignorance. Many of 
those who have made it their vocation to denounce the great industrial combina¬ 
tions which are popularly, although with technical inaccuracy, known as “trusts,” 
appeal especially to hatred and fear. These are precisely the two emotions, par¬ 
ticularly when combined with ignorance, which unfit men for the exercise of cool 
and steady judgment. In facing new industrial conditions, the whole history of 
the world shows that legislation will generally be both unwise and ineffective 
unless undertaken after calm inquiry and with sober self-restraint. Much erf the 
legislation directed at the trusts would have been exceedingly mischievous had it 
not also been entirely ineffective. In accordance with a well-known sociological 
law, the ignorant or reckless agitator has been the really effective friend of the evils 
which he has been nominally opposing. In dealing with business interests, for the 
Government to undertake by crude and ill-considered legislation to do what may 
turn out to be bad, would be to incur the risk of such far-reaching national disaster 
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that it would be preferable to undertake nothing at all. The men who demand the 
impossible or the undesirable serve as the allies of the forces with which they are 
nominally at war, for they hamper those who would endeavor to find out in 
rational fashion what the wrongs really are and to what extent and in what man¬ 
ner it is practicable to apply remedies. 

All this is true; and yet it is also true that there are real and grave evils, 
one of the chief being over-capitalization because of its many baleful consequences; 
and a resolute and practical effort must be made to correct these evils. 

There is a widespread conviction in the minds of the American people that 
the great Corporations known as trusts are in certain of their features and tenden¬ 
cies hurtful to the general welfare. This springs from no spirit of envy or un¬ 
charitableness, nor lack of pride in the great industrial achievements that have 
placed this country at the head of the nations struggling for commercial supremacy. 
It does not rest upon a lack of intelligent appreciation of the necessity of meeting 
changing and changed conditions of trade with new methods, nor upon ignorance 
of the fact that combination of capital in the effort to accomplish great things is 
necessary when the world's progress demands that great things be done. It is based 
upon sincere conviction that combination and concentration should be, not pro¬ 
hibited, but supervised and with reasonable limits controlled; and in my judgment 
this conviction is right. 

It is no limitation upon property rights or freedom of contract to require 
that when men receive from Government the privilege of doing business under 
corporate form, which frees them from individual responsibility, and enables them 
to call into their enterprises the capital of the public, they shall do so upon abso¬ 
lutely truthful representations as to the value of the property in which the capital 
is to be invested. Corporations engaged in interstate commerce should be regulated 
if they are found to exercise a license working to the public injury. It should be as 
much the aim of those who seek for social betterment to rid the business world of 
crimes of cunning as to rid the entire body politic of crimes of violence. Great 
coiporations exist only because they are created and safeguarded by our insti¬ 
tutions; and it is therefore our right and our duty to see that they work in harmony 
with these institutions. 

The first essential in determining how to deal with the great industrial 
combinations is knowledge of the facts—publicity. In the interest of the public, the 
Government should have the right to inspect and examine the workings of the 
great corporations engaged in interstate business. Publicity is the only sure remedy 
which we can now invoke. What further remedies are needed in the way of govern¬ 
mental regulation, or taxation, can only be determined after publicity has been 
obtained, by process of law, and in the course of administration. The first requisite 
is knowledge, full and complete—knowledge which may be made public to die 
world. 

Artificial bodies, such as corporations and, joint stock or other associations, 
depending upon any statutory law for their existence or privileges, should be sub¬ 
ject to proper governmental supervision, and full and accurate information as to 
their operations should be made public regularly at reasonable intervals. 
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The large corporations, commonly called trusts, though organized in one 
State, always db business in many States, often doing very little business in the 
State where they are incorporated. There is utter lack of uniformity in the State 
laws about them; and as no State has any exclusive interest in or power over their 
acts, it has in practice proved impossible to get adequate regulation through State 
action. Therefore, in the interest of the whole people, the Nation should, without 
interfering with the power of the States in the matter itself, also assume power of 
supervision and regulation over all corporations doing an interstate business. This 
is especially true where the corporation derives a portion of its wealth from the 
existence of some monopolistic element or tendency in its business. There would be 
no hardship in such supervision; banks are subject to it, and in their case it is now 
accepted as a simple matter of course. Indeed, it is probable that supervision of 
corporations by the National Government need not go so far as is now the case 
with the supervision exercised over them by so conservative a State as Massachu¬ 
setts, in order to produce excellent results. 

When the Constitution was adopted, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
no human wisdom could , foretell the sweeping changes, alike in industrial and 
political conditions, which were to take place by the beginning of the twentieth 
century. At that time it was accepted as a matter of course that the several States 
were the proper authorities to regulate, so far as was then necessary, the compara¬ 
tively insignificant and strictly localized corporate bodies of the day. The condi¬ 
tions are now wholly different and wholly different action is called for. I believe 
that a law can be framed which will enable the National Government to exercise 
control along the lines above indicated; profiting by the experience gained through 
the passage and administration of the Interstate-Commerce Act. If, however, the 
judgment of the Congress is that it lacks the constitutional power to pass such an 
act, then a constitutional amendment should be submitted to confer the power. 

There should be created a Cabinet officer, to be known as Secretary of 
Commerce and Industries, as provided in the bill introduced at the last session of 
the Congress. It should be his province to deal with commerce in its broadest 
sense; including among many other things whatever concerns labor and all matters 
affecting the great business corporations and our merchant marine. 

The course proposed is one phase of what should be a comprehensive and 
far-reaching scheme of constructive statesmanship for the purpose of bioadening 
our markets, securing our business interests on a safe basis, and making firm our 
new position in the international industrial world; while scrupulously safeguarding 
the rights of wage-worker and capitalist, of investor and private citizen, so as to 
secure equity as between man and man in this Republic. 


Speaking at Osawatomie, Kansas, in the summer of 1910, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt laid down the broad outlines of the New Nationalism. In this far-sighted state¬ 
ment on the trends of the modern economy, Roosevelt called for a national outlook 
to reconcile business consolidation with individual liberty. The role of government, 
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he believed, must be expanded to watch over the relations between capital and 
labor. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: THE NEW NATIONALISM* 


« 

We come here to-day to commemorate one of the epoch-making events of 
the long struggle for the rights of man—the long struggle for the uplift of humanity. 
Our country—this great Republic—means nothing unless it means the triumph of a 
real democracy, the triumph of popular government, and, in the long run, of an 
economic system under which each man shall be guaranteed the opportunity to 
show the best that there is in him. That is why the history of America is now the 
central feature of the history of the world; for the world has set its face hopefully 
toward our democracy; and, O my fellow citizens, each one of you carries on your 
shoulders not only the burden of doing well for the sake of your own country, but 
the burden of doing well and of seeing that this nation does well for the sake of 
mankind. ... 

Practical equality of opportunity for all citizens, when we achieve it, will 
have two great results. First, every man will have a fair chance to make of himself 
all that in him lies; to reach the highest point to which.his capacities, unassisted 
by special privilege of his own and unhampered by the special privilege of others, 
can carry him, and to get for himself and his family substantially what he has 
earned. Second, equality of opportunity means that the commonwealth will get 
from every citizen the highest service of which he is capable. No man who carries 
the burden of the special privileges of another can give to the commonwealth that 
service to which it is fairly entitled. 

I stand for the square deal. But when I say that I am for the square deal, 
I mean not merely that I stand for fair play under the present rules of the game, 
but that I stand for having those rules changed so as to work for a more substantial 
equality of opportunity and of reward for equally good service. One word of warn¬ 
ing, which, I think, is hardly necessary in Kansas. When I say I want a square deal 
for the poor man, I do not mean that I want a square deal for the man who remains 
poor because he has not got the energy to work for himself. If a man who has had 
a chance will not make good, then he has got to quit. And you men of the Grand 
Army, you want justice for the brave man who fought, and punishment for the 
coward who shirked his work. Is not that so? 

Now, this means that our government, National and State, must be freed 
from the sinister influence or control of special interests. Exactly as the special in¬ 
terests of cotton and slavery threatened our political integrity before the Civil War, 
so now the great special business interests too often control and corrupt the men 
and methods of government for their own profit! We must drive the special inter- 


* “The New Nationalism” is reprinted with the permission of Charles Scribn 
Sons from The Works of Theodore Roosevelt, Memorial Edition, Vol. XIX (1925). 
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ests out of politics. That is one of our tasks to-day. Every special interest is entitled 
to justice—full, fair, and complete—and, now, mind you, if there were any attempt 
by mob-violence to plunder and work harm to the special interest, whatever it may 
be, that I most dislike, and the wealthy man, whomsoever he may be, for whom I 
have die greatest contempt, I would fight for him, and you would if you were 
worth your salt. He should have justice. For every special interest is entitled to 
justice, but not one is entitled to a vote in Congress, to a voice on the bench, or to 
representation in any public office. The Constitution guarantees protection to prop¬ 
erty, and we must make that promise good. But it does not give the right of 
suffrage to any corporation. 

The true friend of property, the true conservative, is he who insists that 
property shall be the servant and not the master of the commonwealth; who insists 
that the creature of man’s making shall be the servant and not the master of the 
man who made it. The citizens of the United States must effectively control the 
mighty commercial forces which they have themselves called into being. 

There can be no effective control of corporations while their political activ¬ 
ity remains. To put an end to it will be neither a short nor an easy task, but it can 
be done. 

We must have complete and effective publicity of corporate affairs, so that 
the people may know beyond peradventure whether the corporations obey the law 
and whether their management entitles them to the confidence of the public. It is 
necessary that laws should be passed to prohibit the use of corporate funds directly 
or indirectly for political purposes; it is still more necessary that “Such laws should 
be thoroughly enforced. Corporate expenditures for political purposes, and espe¬ 
cially'such expenditures by public-service corporations, have supplied one of the 
principal sources of corruption in our political affairs. 

It has become entirely clear that we must have government supervision of 
the capitalization, not only of public-service corporations, including, particularly, 
railways, but of all corporations doing an interstate business. I do not wish to 
see the nation forced into the ownership of the railways if it can possibly be 
avoided, and the only alternative is thoroughgoing and effective regulation, which 
shall be based on a full knowledge of all the facts, including a physical valu¬ 
ation of property. This physical valuation is not needed, or, at least, is very rarely 
needed, for fixing rates; but it is needed as the basis of honest capitalization. 

We have come to recognize that franchises should never be granted except 
for a limited time, and never without proper provision for compensation to the 
public. It is my personal belief that the same kind and degree of control and super¬ 
vision which should be exercised over public-service corporations should be exp 
tended also to combinations which control necessaries of life, such as meat, oil, and 
coal, or which deal in them on an important scale. I have no doubt that the ordi¬ 
nary man who has control of them is much like ourselves. I have no doubt he 
would like to do well, but I want* to have enough supervision to help him realize 

r t desire to do well. 

I believe that the officers, and, especially, the directors, of corporations 
Should be held personally responsible when any corporation breaks the law. 
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Combinations in industry are the result of an imperative economic law 
which cannot be repealed by political legislation. The effort at prohibiting all com¬ 
bination has substantially failed. The way out lies, not in attempting to prevent 
such combinations, but in completely controlling them in the interest of the public 
welfare. For that purpose the Federal Bureau of Corporations is an agency of first 
importance. Its powers, and, therefore, its efficiency, as well as that of the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, should be largely increased. We have a right to ex¬ 
pect from the Bureau of Corporations and from the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission a very high grade of public service. We should be as sure of the proper 
conduct of the interstate railways and the proper management of interstate busi¬ 
ness as we are now sure of the conduct and management of the national banks, 
and we should have as effective supervision in one case as in the other. The Hep- 
bum Act, and the amendment to the act in the shape in which it finally passed 
Congress at the last session, represent a long step in advance, and we must go yet 
further. 

There is a wide-spread belief among our people that, under the methods of 
making tariffs which have hitherto obtained, the special interests are too influen¬ 
tial. Probably this is true of both the big special -interests and the little special 
interests. These methods have put a premium on selfishness, and, naturally, the 
selfish big interests have gotten more than their smaller, though equally ( selfish, 
brothers. The duty of Congress is to provide a method by which the interest of the 
whole people shall be all that receives consideration. To this end there must be an 
expert tariff commission, wholly 'removed from the possibility of political pressure 
or of improper business influence. Such a commission can find the real difference 
between cost of production, which is mainly the difference of labor cost here and 
abroad. As fast as its recommendations are made, I believe in revising one schedule 
at a time. A general revision of the tariff almost inevitably leads to log-rolling and 
the subordination of the general public interest to local and special interests. 

The absence of effective State, and, especially, national, restraint upon un¬ 
fair money-getting has tended'to create a small class of enormously wealthy and 
economically powerful men, whose chief object is to hold and increase their power. 
The prime need is to change the conditions which enable these men to accumulate 
power which it is not for the general welfare that they should hold or exercise. We 
grudge no man a fortune which represents his own power and sagacity, when 
exercised with entire regard to the welfare of his fellows. Again, comrades over there, 
take the lesson from your own experience. Not only did you not grudge, but you 
gloried in the promotion of the great generals who gained their promotion by lead¬ 
ing the army to victory. So it is with us. We grudge no man a fortune in civil life 
if it is honorably obtained and well used. It is not even enough that it should have 
been gained without doing damage to the community. We should permit it to be 
gained only so long as the gaining represents benefit to the community. This, I 
know, implies a policy of a far more active governmental interference with social 
and economic conditions in this country than we have yet had, but I think we have 
got to face the fact that such an increase in governmental control is now necessary. 

No man should receive a dollar unless that dollar has been fairly earned. 
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Every dollar received should represent a dollar’s worth of service rendered—not 
gambling in stocks, but service rendered. The really big fortune, the swollen for¬ 
tune, by the mere fact of its size acquires qualities which differentiate it in kind as 
well as in degree from what is possessed by men of relatively small means. There¬ 
fore, I believe in a graduated income tax on big fortunes, and in another tax 
which is far more easily collected and far more effective—a graduated inheritance 
tax on big fortunes, properly safeguarded against evasion and increasing rapidly in 
amount with the size of the Estate. 

The people of the United States suffer from periodical financial panics to a 
degree substantially unknown among the other nations which approach us in finan¬ 
cial strength. There is no reason why we should suffer what they Escape. It is of 
profound importance that our financial system should be promptly investigated, 
and so thoroughly and effectively revised as to make it certain that hereafter 
our currency will no longer fail at critical times to meet our needs. 

It is hardly necessary for me to repeat that I believe in an efficient army 
and a navy large enough to secure for us abroad that respect which is the surest 
guaranty of peace. A word of special warning to my fellow citizens who are as 
progressive as I hope I am. I want them to keep up their interest in our internal 
affairs; and I want them also continually to remember Uncle Sam’s interests 
abroad. Justice and fair dealing among nations rest upon principles identical with 
those which control justice and fair dealing among the individuals of which na¬ 
tions are composed, with the vital exception that each nation must do its own part 
in international police work. If you get into trouble here, you can call for the po¬ 
lice; but if Uncle Sam gets into trouble, he has got to be his own policeman, and 
I want to see him strong enough to encourage the peaceful aspirations of other 
peoples in connection with us. I believe in national friendships and heartiest good¬ 
will to all nations; but national friendships, like those between men, must be 
founded on respect as well as on liking, on forbearance as well as upon trust. I 
should be heartily ashamed of any American who did not try to make the Ameri¬ 
can Government act as justly toward the other nations in international relations as 
he himself would act toward any individual in private relations. I should be heart¬ 
ily ashamed to see us wrong a weaker power, and I should hang my head forever if 
we tamely suffered wrong from a stronger power. 

Of conservation I shall speak more at length elsewhere. Conservation 
means development as much as it does protection. I recognize the right and duty 
of this generation to develop and use the natural resources of our land; but I do 
not recognize the right to waste them, or to rob, by wasteful use, the generations 
that come after us. I ask nothing of the nation except that it so behave as each 
farmer here behaves with reference to his own children. That farmer is a poor 
creature who skins the land and leaves it worthless to his children. The fanner is 
a good farmer who, having enabled the land to support himself and to provide 
for the education qf his children, leaves it to them a little better titan he found it 
himself. I believe the same tiling of a nation. 

Moreover, I believe that the natural resources must be used for the benefit 
of all our people, and here again is another case in which I am accused of taking a 
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revolutionary attitude. People forget now that one hundred yean ago there were 
public men of good character who advocated the nation selling its public lands in 
great quantities, so that the nation could get die most money out of it, and giving 
it to the men who could cultivate it for their own uses. We took the proper demo¬ 
cratic ground that the land should be granted in small sections to die men who 
were actually to till it and live on it. Now, with the water-power, with the forests, 
with the mines, we are brought face to face with the fact that there are many 
people who will go with us in conserving the resources only if they are allowed to 
exploit them for their benefit. That is one of the fundamental reasons why the spe¬ 
cial interests should be driven out of politics. Of all the questions which can come 
before this nation, short of the actual preservation of its existence in a great war, 
there is none which compares in importance with the great central task of leaving 
this land even a better land for our descendants than it is for us, and training them 
into a better race to inhabit the land and pass it on. Conservation is a great moral 
issue, for it involves the patriotic duty of insuring the safety and continuance of the 
nation. Let me add that the health and vitality of our people are at least as well 
worth conserving as their forests, waters, lands, and minerals, and in this great 
work the national government must bear a most important part. 

I have spoken elsewhere also of the great task which lies before the farmers 
of the country to get for themselves and their wives and children not only the 
benefits of better farming, but also those of better business methods and better 
conditions of life on the farm. The burden of this great task will fall, as it should, 
mainly upon the great organizations of the farmers themselves. I am glad it will, 
for I believe they are all well able to handle it. In particular, there are strong rea¬ 
sons why the Departments of Agriculture of the various States, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and the agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
should extend their work to cover all phases of farm life, instead of limiting them¬ 
selves,- as they have far too often limited themselves in the past, solely to the ques¬ 
tion of the production of crops. And now a special word to the farmer. I want to 
see him make the farm as fine a farm as it can'be made; and let him remember to 
see that the improvement goes on indoors as well as out; let him remember that 
the farmer’s wife should have her share of thought and attention just as much as 
the farmer himself. 

Nothing is more true than that excess of every kind is followed by reaction; 
a fact which should be pondered by reformer and reactionary alike. We are face to 
face with new conceptions of the relations of property to human welfare, chiefly 
because certain advocates of the rights of property as against the rights of men 
have been pushing their claims too far. The man who wrongly holds that every 
human right is secondary to his profit must now give way to the advocate of human 
welfare, who rightly maintains that every man holds his property subject to the 
general right of die community to regulate its use to whatever degree the public 
welfare may require it. 

But I think we may go still further. The right to regulate the use of wealth 
in the public interest is universally admitted. Let us admit also the right to regu- 
late the terms and conditions of labor, which is the chief element of wealth, di- 
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reedy in the interest of the common good. The fundamental thing to do for every 
man is to give him a chance to reach a place in which he will make the greatest 
possible contribution to the public welfare. Understand what I say there. Give him 
a chance, not push him up if he will not be pushed. Help any man who stumbles; 
if he lies down, it is a poor job to try to carry him; but if he is a worthy man, try 
your best to see that he gets a chance to show the worth that is in him. No man. 
can be a good citizen unless he has a wage more than sufficient to cover the bare 
cost of living, and hours of labor short enough so that after his day’s work is done 
he will have time and energy to bear his share in the management of the commu¬ 
nity, to help in carrying the general load. We keep countless men from being good 
citizens by the conditions of life with which we surround them. We need compre¬ 
hensive workmen’s compensation acts, both State and national laws to regulate 
child labor and work for women, and, especially, we need in our common schools 
not merely education in book-learning, but also practical training for daily life and 
work. We need to enforce better sanitary conditions for our workers and to extend 
the use of safety appliances for our workers in industry and commerce, both within 
and between the States. Also, friends, in the interest of the working man himself we 
need to set our faces like flint against mob-violence just as against corporate greed; 
against violence and injustice and lawlessness by wage-workers just as much as 
against lawless cunning and greed and selfish arrogance of employers. If I could 
ask but one thing of my fellow countrymen, my request would be that, whenever 
they go in for reform, they remember the two sides, and that they always exact 
justice from one side as much as from the other. I have small use for the public 
servant who can always see and denounce the corruption of the capitalist, but who 
cannot persuade himself, especially before election, to say a word about lawless 
mob-violence. And I have equally small use for the man, be he a judge on the 
bench, or editor of a great paper, or wealthy and influential private citizen, who 
can see clearly enough and denounce the lawlessness of mob-violence, but whose 
eyes are closed so that he is blind when the question is one of corruption in business 
on a gigantic scale. Also remember what I said about excess in refonner and re¬ 
actionary alike. If the reactionary man, who thinks of nothing but the rights of 
property, could have his way, he would bring about a revolution; and one of my 
chief fears in connection with progress comes because I do not want to see our 
people, for lack of proper leadership, compelled to follow men whose intentions 
are excellent, but whose eyes are a little too wild to make it really safe to trust 
them. Here in Kansas there is one paper which habitually denounces me as the tool 
of Wall Street, and at the same time frantically repudiates the statement that I am 
a Socialist on the ground that that is an unwarranted slander of the Socialists. 

National efficiency has many factors. It is a necessary result of the principle 
of conservation widely applied. In the end it will determine our failure or success 
as a nation. National efficiency has to do, not only with natural resources and with 
men, but it is equally concerned with institutions. The State must be made efficient 
for the work which concerns only the people of the State; and the nation for that 
which concerns all the people. There must remain no neutral ground to serve as a 
refuge for lawbreakers, and especially for lawbreakers of great wealth, who can 
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hire the vulpine legal cunning which will teach them how to avoid both jurisdic¬ 
tions. It is a misfortune when the national legislature fails to do its duty in pro¬ 
viding a national remedy, so that the only national activity is the purely negative 
activity of the judiciary in forbidding the State to exercise, power in the premises. 

I do not ask for overcentralization; but I do ask that we work in a spirit of 
broad and far-reaching nationalism when we work for what concerns our people 
as a whole. We are all Americans. Our common interests are as broad as the con¬ 
tinent. I speak to you here in Kansas exactly as I would speak in New York or 
Georgia, for the most vital problems are those which affect us all alike. The National 
Government belongs to the whole American people, and where the whole Ameri¬ 
can people are interested, that interest can be guarded effectively only by the 
National Government. The betterment which we seek must be accomplished, I be¬ 
lieve, mainly through the National Government. 

The American people are right in demanding that New Nationalism, with¬ 
out which we cannot hope to deal with new problems. The New Nationalism puts 
the national need before sectional or personal advantage. It is impatient of the 
utter confusion that results from local legislatures attempting to treat national 
issues. It is still more impatient of the impotence which springs from overdivision 
of governmental powers, the impotence which makes it possible for local selfishness 
or for legal cunning, hired by wealthy special interests, to bring national activities 
to a deadlock. This New Nationalism regards the executive power as the steward 
of the public welfare. It demands of the judiciary that it shall be interested pri¬ 
marily in human welfare rather than in property, just as it demands that the repre¬ 
sentative body shall represent all the people rather than any one class or section of 
the people. 

I believe in shaping the ends of government to protect property as well as 
human welfare. Normally, and in the long run, the ends are the same; but when¬ 
ever the alternative must be faced, I am for men and not for property, as you were 
m the Civil War. I am far from underestimating the importance of dividends; but 
I rank dividends below human character. Again, I do not have any sympathy with 
the reformer who says he does not care for dividends. Of course, economic welfare 
is necessary, for a man must pull his own weight and be able to support his family. 

I know well that the reformers must not bring upon the people economic ruin, or 
the reforms themselves will go down in the ruin. But we must be ready to face 
temporary disaster, whether or not brought on by those who will war against us to 
the knife. Those who oppose all reform will do well to remember that ruin in its 
worst form is inevitable if our national life brings us nothing better than swollen 

fortunes for the few and the triumph in both politics and business of a sordid and 
selfish materialism. 

... ^ ° ur political institutions were perfect, they would absolutely prevent the 
political domination of money in any part of our affairs. We need to make our 
po ideal representatives more quickly and sensitively responsive to the people 
whose servants they are. More direct action by the people in their own affairs 
under proper safeguards is vitally necessary. The direct primary is a step in this 
direction, if it is associated with a corrupt-practices act effective to prevent tile 
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advantage of the man willing recklessly and unscrupulously to spend money over 
his more honest competitor. It is particularly important that all moneys received or 
expended for campaign purposes should be publicly accounted for, not only after 
election, but before election as well. Political action must be made simpler, easier, 
and freer from confusion for every citizen. I believe that the prompt removal of 
unfaithful or incompetent public servants should be made easy and sure in what¬ 
ever way experience shall show to be most expedient in any given class of cases. 

One of the fundamental necessities in a representative government such as 
ours is to make certain that the men to whom the people delegate their power shall 
serve the people by whom they are elected, and not the special interests. I believe 
that every national officer, elected or appointed, should be forbidden to perform 
any service or receive any compensation, directly or indirectly, from interstate 
corporations; and a similar provision could not fail to be useful within the States. 

The object of government is the welfare of the people. The material progress 
and prosperity of a nation are desirable chiefly so far as they lead to the moral and 
material welfare of all good citizens. Just in proportion as the average man and 
woman are honest, capable of sound judgment and high ideals, active in public 
affairs—but, first of all, sound in their, home life, and the father and mother of 
healthy children whom they bring up well—just so far, and no farther, we may 
count our civilization a success. We must have—I believe we have already—a 
genuine and permanent moral awakening, without which no wisdom of legislation 
or administration really means anything; and, on the other hand, we must try to 
secure the social and economic legislation without which any improvement due to 
purely moral agitation is necessarily evanescent. Let me again illustrate by a refer¬ 
ence to the Grand Army. You could not have won simply as a disorderly and dis¬ 
organized mob. You needed generals; you needed careful administration of the 
most advanced type; and a good commissary—the cracker line. You well remember 
that'success was necessary in many different lines in order to bring about general 
success. You had to have the administration at Washington good, just as you had 
to have the administration in the field; and you had to have the work of the gen¬ 
erals good. You could not have triumphed without that administration and leader¬ 
ship; but it would all have been worthless if the average soldier had rfot had the 
right stuff in him. He had to have the right stuff in him, or you could not get it 
out of him. In the last analysis, therefore, vitally necessary though it was to have 
the right kind of organization and the right kind of generalship, it was even more 
vitally necessary that the average soldier should have the fighting edge, the right 
character. So it is in our civil life. No matter how honest and decent we are in our 
private lives, if we do not have the right kind of law and the right kind of admin¬ 
istration of the law, we cannot go forward as a nation. That is imperative; but it 
must be an addition to, and not a substitution for, the qualities that make us good 
citizens. In the last analysis the most important elements in any man’s career must 
be the sum of those qualities which, in the aggregate, we speak of as character. If 
he has not got it, then no law that the wit of man can devise, no administration Of 
the law by the boldest and strongest executive, will avail to help him We must 
have the right kind of character—character that makes a man, first of all, a good 
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man in the home, a good father, a good husband—that makes a man a good neigh¬ 
bor. You must have that, and, then, in addition, you must have the kind of law and 
the kind of administration of the law which will give to those qualities in the 
private citizen the best possible chance for development. The prime problem erf our 
nation is to get the right type of good citizenship, and, to get it, we must have 
progress, and our public men must be genuinely progressive. 


Herbert Croly was one of the weightiest publicists of the New Nationalism, 
and indeed of the entire progressive movement. As Charles Forcey pointed out in 
The Crossroads of Liberalism, Croly was less an innovator than a codifier and ex¬ 
positor of the policies of Theodore Roosevelt. More than this, as can be seen in the 
following pages from The Promise of American Life, Croly was concerned with 
the underlying philosophic assumptions of reform. 


HERBERT CROLY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
NATIONAL PURPOSE* 


I INDIVIDUAL VS. COLLECTIVE EDUCATION 

Hitherto we have been discussing the ways in which existing American 
economic and political methods and institutions should be modified in order to 
make towards the realization of the national democratic ideal. In course of this 
discussion, it has been taken for granted that the American people under com¬ 
petent and responsible leadership could deliberately plan a policy of individual and 
social improvement, and that with the means at their collective disposal they could 
make headway towards its realization. These means consisted, of course, precisely 
in their whole outfit of political, economic, and social institutions; and the impli¬ 
cation has been, consequently, that human nature can be raised to a higher level by 
an improvement in institutions and laws. The majority of my*readers will probably 
have thought many times that such an assumption, whatever its truth, has been 
overworked. Admitting that some institutions may be better than others, it must 
also be admitted that human nature is composed of most rebellious material, and 
that the extent to which it can be modified by social and political institutions of 
any kind is, at best, extremely small. Such critics may, consequently, have reached 
the conclusion that the proposed system of reconstruction, even if desirable, would 
not accomplish anything really effectual or decisive towards die fulfillment of the 
American national Promise, 


* Reprinted with permission of the publisher from The Premise of America* Of* by 
Herbert Croly. Copyright 1909 by The MKazuthe Cfwnyfctiy 
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It is no doubt true that out of the preceding chapters many sentences could 
be selected which apparently imply a credulous faith in the possibility of improving 
human nature by law. It is also true that I have not ventured more than to touch 
upon a possible institutional reformation, which, in so far as it was successful in its 
purpose, would improve human nature by the most effectual of all means—that is, 
by improving the methods whereby men and women are bred. But if I have erred 
in attaching or appearing to attach too much efficacy to legal and institutional 
reforms, the error or its appearance was scarcely separable from an analytic recon¬ 
struction of a sufficient democratic ideal. Democracy must stand or fall on a plat¬ 
form of possible human perfectibility. If human nature cannot be improved by 
institutions, democracy is at best a more than usually safe form of political organ¬ 
ization ; and the only interesting inquiry about its future would be: How long 
will it continue to work? But if it is to work better as well as merely longer, 
it must have some leavening effect on human nature; and the sincere demo¬ 
crat is obliged to assume the power of the leaven. For him the practical questions 
are: How can the improvement best be brought about? and, How much may it 
amount to? 

As a matter of fact, Americans have always had the liveliest and completest 
faith in the process of individual and social improvement and in accepting the 
assumption, I am merely adhering to the deepest and most influential of American 
traditions. The better American has continually been seeking to “uplift” himself, 
his neighbors, and his compatriots. But he has usually favored means of improve¬ 
ment very different from those suggested hereinbefore. The real vehicle of im¬ 
provement is education. It is by education that the American is trained for such 
democracy as he possesses; and it is by better education that he proposes to better 
his democracy. Men are uplifted by education much more surely than they are by 
any tinkering with laws and institutions, because the work of education leavens the 
actual social substance. It helps to give the individual himself those qualities with¬ 
out which no institutions, however excellent, are of any use, and with which even 
bad institutions and laws can be made vehicles of grace. 

The American faith in education has been characterized as a superstition; 
and superstitious in some respects it unquestionably is. But its superstitious tend¬ 
ency is not exhibited so much in respect to the ordinary process of primary, sec¬ 
ondary, and higher education. Not even an American can over-emphasize the im¬ 
portance of proper teaching during youth; and the only wonder is that the money 
so freely lavished on it does not produce better results. Americans are superstitious 
in respect to education, rather because of the social “uplift” which they expect to 
achieve by so-called educational means. The credulity of the socialist in expecting 
to alter human nature by merely institutional and legal changes is at least equaled 
by the credulity of the good American in proposing to evangelize die individual by 
the reading of books and by the expenditure of mon^y and words. Back of it all 
is the underlying assumption that the American nation by taking thought can arid 
a cubit to its stature,—an absolute confidence in the power of the Idea to create its 
own object and in the efficacy of good intentions. 

Do we lack culture? We will “make it hum” by founding a new univenity in 
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Chicago. Is American art neglected and impoverished? We will enrich it by organ¬ 
izing art departments in our colleges, and popularize it by lectures with lantern 
slides and associations for the study of history. Is New York City ugly? Perhaps, 
but if we could only get the authorities to appropriate a few hundred millions for. 
its beautification, we could make it look like a combination of Athens, Florence, 
and Paris. Is it desirable for the American citizen to be something of a hero? I will 
encourage heroes by establishing a fund whereby they shall be rewarded in cash. 
War is hell, is it ? I will work for the abolition of hell by calling a convention and 
passing a resolution denouncing its iniquities. I will build at the Hague a Palace 
of Peace which shall be a standing rebuke to the War Lords of Europe. Here, in 
America, some of us have more money than we need and more good will. We will 
spend the money in order to establish the reign of the good, the beautiful, and the 
true. 

This faith in a combination of good intentions, organization, words, and 
money is not confined to woman’s clubs or to societies of amiable enthusiast! In 
the state of mind which it expresses can be detected the powerful influence which 
American women exert over American men; but its guiding faith and illusion are 
shared by the most hard-headed and practical of Americans. The very men who 
have made their personal successes by a rigorous application of the rule that busi¬ 
ness is business—the very men who in their own careers have exhibited a shrewd 
and vivid sense of the realities of politics and trade; it is these men who have most 
faith in the practical, moral, and social power of the Subsidized Word. The most 
real thing which they carry over from the region of business into the region of 
moral and intellectual ideals is apparently their bank accounts. The fruits of their 
hard work and their business ability are to be applied to the purpose of “uplifting” 
their fellow-countrymen. A certain number of figures written on a check and 
signed by a familiar name, what may it not accomplish? Some years ago at the 
opening exercises of the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
buret into an impassioned and mystical vision of the miraculously constitutive power 
of first mortgage steel bonds. From his point of view and from that of the average 
American* there is scarcely anything which the combination of abundant resources 
and good intentions may not accomplish. 

The tradition of seeking to cross the gulf between American practice and 
the American ideal by means of education or the Subsidized Word is not to be dis¬ 
missed with a sneer. The gulf cannot be crossed without the assistance of some sort 
of educational discipline; and that discipline depends partly on a new exercise of 
the “money power’’ now safely reposing in the strong boxes of professional million¬ 
aires. There need be no fundamental objection taken to the national faith in the 
power of good intentions and re-distributed wealth. That faith is the immediate 
and necessary issue of the logic of our national moral situation. It should be, as it 
is, innocent and absolute; and if it does not remain innocent and absolute, the 
Promise of American Life can scarcely be fulfilled. 

A faith may, however, be innocent and absolute without being inexperi¬ 
enced and credulous. The American faith in education is by. way of being credu¬ 
lous and superstitious, not because it seeks individual and social amelioration by 
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what may be called an educational process, but because the proposed means of 
education are too conscious, too direct, and too superficial. Let it be admitted that 
in any one decade the amount which can be accomplished towards individual and 
social amelioration by means of economic and political reogranization is compara¬ 
tively small; but it is certainly as large as that which can be accomplished by 
subsidizing individual good intentions. Heroism is not to be encouraged by cash 
prizes any more than is genius; and a man’s friends should not be obliged to prove 
that he is a hero in order that he may reap every appropriate reward. A hero 
officially conscious of his heroism is a mutilated hero. In the same way art cannot 
become a power in a community unless many of its members are possessed of a 
native and innocent love of beautiful things; and the extent to which such a pos¬ 
session can be acquired by any one or two generations of traditionally inartistic 
people is extremely small. Its acquisition depends not so much upon direct con¬ 
scious effort, as upon the growing ability to discriminate between what is good and 
what is bad in their own native art. It is a matter of the training and appreciation 
of American artists, rather than the cultivation of art. Illustrations to the same 
effect might be multiplied. The popular interest in the Higher Education has not 
served to make Americans attach much importance to the advice of the highly 
educated man. He is less of a practical power in the United States than he is in 
any European country; and this fact is in itself a sufficient commentary on the 
reality of the American faith in education. The fact is, of course, that the Ameri¬ 
can tendency to disbelieve in the fulfillment of their national Promise by means of 
politically, economically, and socially reconstructive work has forced them into the 
alternative of attaching excessive importance to subsidized good intentions. They 
want to be ‘uplifted,” and they want to “uplift” other people; but they will not use 
their social and political institutions for the purpose, because those institutions are 
assumed to be essentially satisfactory. The “uplifting” must be a matter of indi¬ 
vidual, or of unofficial associated effort; and the only available means are words 
and subsidies. 

There is, however, a sense in which it is really true that the American na¬ 
tional Promise can be fulfilled only by education; and this aspect of our desirable 
national education can, perhaps, best be understood by seeking its analogue in the 
training of the individual. An individual’s education consists primarily in the dis¬ 
cipline which he undergoes to fit him both for fruitful association with his fellows 
and for his own special work. Important as both the liberal and the technical as¬ 
pect of this preliminary training is, it constitutes merely the beginning of a man’s 
education. Its object is or should be to prepare him both in his will and in his in¬ 
telligence to make a thoroughly illuminating use of his experience in life. His 
experience,—as a man of business, a husband, a father, a citizen, a friend,—has 
been made real to him, not merely by the zest with which he has sought it and the 
sincerity with which he has accepted it, but by the disinterested intelligence which he 
has brought to its understanding. An educational discipline which has contributed 
in that way to the reality of a man’s experience has done as much for him as edu¬ 
cation can do; and an educational discipline which has failed to make any such 
contribution has failed of its essential purpose. The experience of other people 
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acquired at second hand has little value,—except, perhaps, as a means of liveli¬ 
hood,—unless it really illuminates a man’s personal experience. 

Usually a man’s ability to profit by his own personal experience depends 
upon the sincerity and the intelligence which he brings to his own particular occu¬ 
pation. The rule is not universal, because some men are, of course, bom with much 
higher intellectual gifts than others; and to such men may be given an insight 
which has little foundation in any genuine personal experience. It remains true, 
none the less, for the great majority of men, that they gather an edifying under¬ 
standing of men and things just in so far as they patiently and resolutely stick to 
the performance of some special and (for the most part) congenial task. Their 
education in life must be grounded in the persistent attempt to realize in action 
some kind of a purpose—a purpose usually connected with the occupation where¬ 
by they live. In the pursuit of that purpose they will be continually making experi¬ 
ments—opening up new lines of work, establishing new relations with other men, 
and taking more or less serious risks. Each of these experiments offers them an 
opportunity both for personal discipline and for increasing personal insight. If a 
man is capable of becoming wise, he will gradually be able to infer from this in¬ 
creasing mass of personal experience, the extent to which or the conditions under 
which he is capable of realizing his purpose; and his insight into the particular 
realities of his own life will bring with it some kind of a general philosophy—some 
sort of a disposition and method of appraisal of men, their actions, and their sur¬ 
roundings. Wherever a man reaches such a level of intelligence, he will be an 
educated man, even though his particular job has been that of a mechanic. On the 
other hand, a man who fails to make his particular task in life the substantial sup¬ 
port of a genuine experience remains essentially an unenlightened man. 

National education in its deeper aspect does not differ from individual edu¬ 
cation. Its efficiency ultimately depends upon the ability of the national conscious¬ 
ness to draw illuminating inferences from the course of the national experience; 
and its power to draw such inferences must depend upon the persistent and dis¬ 
interested sincerity with which the attempt is made to realize the national purpose 
—the democratic ideal of individual and social improvement. So far as Americans 
are true to that purpose, all the different aspects of their national experience will 
assume meaning and momentum; while in so far as they are false thereto, no 
amount of “education” will ever be really edifying. The fundamental process of 
American education consists and must continue to consist precisely in the risks and 
experiments which the American nation will make in the service of its national 
ideal. If the American people balk at the sacrifices demanded by their experiments, 
or if they attach finality to any particular experiment in the distribution of po¬ 
litical, economic, and social power, they will remain morally fend intellectually at 
the bottom of a well, out of which they will never be “uplifted” by the tiiost extrav¬ 
agant subsidizing of good intentions and noble words. 

The sort of institutional and economic reorganization suggested in the 
preceding chapters is not, consequently, to be conceived merely as a more or less 
dubious proposed to improve human nature by laws. It is to be conceived as (pos¬ 
sibly) the next step in the realization of a necessary collective purpose. Its deeper 
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significance does not consist in the results which it may accomplish by way of im¬ 
mediate improvement. Such results may be worth having; but at best they will 
create almost as many difficulties as they remove. Far more important than any 
practical benefits would be the indication it afforded of national good faith. It 
would mean that the American nation was beginning to educate itself up to its 
own necessary standards. It would imply a popular realization that our first 
experiment in democratic political and economic organization was founded 
partly on temporary conditions and partly on erroneous theories. A new experi¬ 
ment must consequently be made; and the great value of this new experiment 
would derive from the implied intellectual and moral emancipation. Its trial would 
demand both the sacrifice of many cherished interests, habits, and traditions for the 
sake of remaining true to a more fundamental responsibility and a much larger 
infusion of disinterested motives into the economic and political system. Thus the 
sincere definite decision that the experiment was necessary, would probably do 
more for American moral and social amelioration than would the specific measures 
actually adopted and tried. Public opinion can never be brought to approve any 
effectual measures, until it is converted to a constructive and consequently to a 
really educational theory of democracy. 

Back of the problem of educating the individual lies the problem of collec¬ 
tive education.'On the one hand, if the nation is rendered incapable of under¬ 
standing its own experience by the habit of dealing insincerely with its national 
purpose, the individual, just in so far as he himself has become highly educated, 
tends to be divided from his country and his fellow-countrymen. On the other 
hand, just in so far as a people is sincerely seeking the fulfillment of its national 
Promise, individuals of all kinds will find their most edifying individual opportuni¬ 
ties in serving their country. In aiding the accomplishment of the collective pur¬ 
pose by means of increasingly constructive experiments, they will be increasing the 
scope and power of their own individual action. The opportunities, which during 
the past few years the reformers have enjoyed to make their personal lives more 
interesting, would be nothing compared to the opportunities for all sorts of stirring 
and responsible work, which would be demanded of individuals under the pro¬ 
posed plan of political -and economic reorganization. The American nation would 
be more disinterestedly and sincerely fulfilling its collective purpose, partly because 
its more distinguished individuals had been called upon to place at the service of 
their country a higher degree of energy, ability, and unselfish devotion. If a nation, 
that is, is recreant to its deeper purpose, individuals, so far as they are well edu¬ 
cated, are educated away from the prevailing national habits and traditions; 
whereas when a nation is sincerely attempting to meet its collective responsibility, 
the better individuals are inevitably educated into active participation in the 
collective task. 

The reader may now be prepared to understand why the American faith in 
education has the appearance of being credulous and superstitious, The good 
average American usually wishes to accomplish exclusively by individual education 
a result which must be partly accomplished by national education. The nation, like 
the individual, must go to school; and the national school is not a lecture hall or a 
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library. Its schooling consists chiefly in experimental collective action aimed at the 
realization of the collective purpose. If the action is not aimed at the collective 
purpose, a nation will learn little even from its successes. If its action is aimed at 
the collective purpose, it may learn much even from its mistakes. No process of 
merely individual education can accomplish the work of collective education, be¬ 
cause the nation is so much more than a group of individuals. Individuals can be 
“uplifted” without “uplifting” the nation, because the nation has an individuality 
of its own, which cannot be increased without the consciousness of collective re¬ 
sponsibilities and the collective official attempt to redeem them. The processes of 
national and individual education should, of course, parallel and supplement each 
other. The individual can do much to aid national education by the single-minded 
and intelligent realization of his own specific purposes; but all individual successes 
will have little more than an individual interest unless they frequently contribute 
to the work of national construction. The nation can do much to aid individual 
education ; but the best aid within its power is to offer to the individual a really 
formative and inspiring opportunity for public service. The whole round of super¬ 
ficial educational machinery—books, subsidies, resolutions, lectures, congresses— 
may be of the highest value, provided they are used to digest and popularize the 
results of a genuine individual and national educational experience, but when they 
are used, as so often at present, merely as a substitute for well-purposed individual 
and national action, they are precisely equivalent to an attempt to fly in a vacuum. 

That the direct practical value of a reform movement may be equaled or 
surpassed by its indirect educational value is a sufficiently familiar idea—an idea 
admirably expressed ten years ago by Mr. John Jay Chapman in the chapter on 
“Education” in his “Causes and Consequences.” But the idea in its familiar form 
is vitiated, because the educational effect of reform is usually conceived as exclu¬ 
sively individual. Its effect must, indeed, be considered wholly as an individual 
matter, just so long as reform is interpreted merely as a process of purification. 
From that point of view the collective purpose has already been fulfilled as far as 
it can be fulfilled by collective organization, and the only remaining method of 
social amelioration is that of the self-improvement of its constituent members. As 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia says, in his “True and False Dem¬ 
ocracy” : “We must not lose sight of the fact that the corporate or collective re¬ 
sponsibility which it (socialism) would substitute for individual initiative is only 
such corporate or collective responsibility as a group of these very same individuals 
could exercise. Therefore, socialism is primarily an attempt to overcome man's 
individual imperfections by adding them together, in the hope that they will can¬ 
cel each other.” But what is all organization but an attempt, not to overcome 
man’s individual imperfections by adding them together, so as to make use of many 
men’s varying individual abilities by giving each a sufficient sphere of exercise? 
While all men are imperfect, they are not all imperfect to the same extent. Some 
have more courage, more ability, more insight, and more training than others; and 
an efficient organization can accomplish more than a mere collection of individ¬ 
uals, precisely because it may represent a standard of performance far above that 
of the average individual. Its merit is simply that of putting the collective power 
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of the group at the service of its ablest members; and the ablest members of the 
group will never attain to an individual responsibility commensurate with their 
powers, until they are enabled to work efficiently towards the redemption of the 
collective responsibility. The nation gives individuality an increased scope and 
meaning by offering individuals a chance for effective service, such as they could 
never attain under a system of collective irresponsibility. Thus under a system of 
collective responsibility the process of social improvement is absolutely identified 
with that of individual improvement. The antithesis is not between, nationalism 
and individualism, but between an individualism which is indiscriminate, and an 
individualism which is selective. 

II CONDITIONS OF INDIVIDUAL EMANCIPATION 

It is, then, essential to recognize that the individual American will never 
obtain a sufficiently complete chance of self-expression, until the American 
nation has earnestly undertaken and measurably achieved the realization of its 
collective purpose. As we shall see presently, the cure for this individual sterility 
lies partly with the individual himself or rather with the man who proposes to 
become an individual; and under any plan of economic or social organization, the 
man who proposes to become an individual is a condition of national as well as 
individual improvement. It is none the less true that any success in the achieve¬ 
ment of the national purpose will contribute positively to the liberation of the in¬ 
dividual, both by diminishing his temptations, improving his oppportunities, and 
by enveloping him in an invigorating rather than an enervating moral and intel¬ 
lectual atmosphere. 

It is the economic individualism of our existing national system which in¬ 
flicts the most serious damage on American individuality; and American individual 
achievement in politics and science and the arts will remain partially impoverished 
as long as our fellow-countrymen neglect or refuse systematically to regulate the 
distribution of wealth in the national interest. I am aware, of course, that the pre¬ 
vailing American conviction is absolutely contradictory of the foregoing assertion. 
Americans have always associated individual freedom with the unlimited popular 
enjoyfnent of all available economic opportunities. Yet it would be far more true to 
say that the popular enjoyment of practically unrestricted economic opportunities 
is precisely the condition which makes for individual bondage. Neither does the 
bondage which such a system fastens upon the individual exist only in the case of 
those individuals who are victimized by the pressure of unlimited economic com¬ 
petition. Such victims exist, of course, m large numbers, and they will come to 
exist in still larger number hereafter; but hitherto, at least, the characteristic vice 
of the American system has not been the bondage imposed upon its victims. Much 
more insidious has been the bondage imposed upon the conquerors and their 
camp-followers. A man’s individuality is as much compromised by success under 
the conditions imposed by such a system as it is by failure. His actual occupation 
may tend to make his individuality real and fruitful; but the quality of the work 
is determined by a merely acquisitive motive, and die man himself thereby usually 
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debarred from obtaining any edifying personal independence or any peculiar 
personal distinction. Different as American business men are one from another in 
temperament, circumstances, and habits, they have a way of becoming funda¬ 
mentally very much alike. Their individualities are forced into a common mold, 
because the ultimate measure of the value of their work is the same, and is nothing 
but its results in cash. * # * 

[tlroly concludes with a plea that a small group of leaders must continue the work 
of, education, within the context of the spirit of human brotherhood .] 

Men endowed with high moral gifts and capable of exceptional moral 
achievements have also their special part to play in the building of an enduring 
democratic structure. In the account which has been given of the means and con¬ 
ditions of democratic fulfillment, the importance of this part has been under¬ 
estimated; but the under-estimate has been deliberate. It is very easy and in a 
sense perfectly true to declare that democracy needs for its fulfillment a peculiarly 
high standard of moral behavior; and it is even more true to declare that a demo¬ 
cratic scheme of moral values reaches its consummate expression in the religion of 
human brotherhood. Such a religion can be realized only through the loving- 
kindness which individuals feel toward their fellow-men and particularly toward 
their fellow-countrymen; and it is through .such feelings that the network of mu¬ 
tual loyalties and responsibilities woven in a democratic nation become radiant and 
expansive. Whenever an individual democrat, like Abraham Lincoln, emerges, 
who succeeds in offering an example of specific efficiency united with supreme 
kindliness of feeling, he qualifies as a national hero of consummate value. But—at 
present—a profound sense of human brotherhood is no substitute for specific 
efficiency. The men most possessed by intense brotherly feelings usually fall into an 
error, as Tolstoy has done, as to the way in which those feelings can be realized. 
Consummate faith itself is no substitute for good work. Back of any work of 
moral conversion must come a long and slow process of social reorganization and 
individual emancipation; and not until the reorganization has been partly accom¬ 
plished, and the individual released, disciplined and purified, will the soil be pre¬ 
pared for the crowning work of some democratic Saint Francis. 

Hence, in the foregoing account of a possible democratic fulfillment, at¬ 
tention has been concentrated on that indispensable phase of the work which 
can be attained by conscious means. Until this work is measurably accomplished 
no evangelist can do more than convert a few men for a few years. But it has been 
admitted throughout that the task of individual and social regeneration must re- 
*main incomplete and impoverished, until the conviction and the feeling of human 
brotherhood enters into possession of the human spirit. The laborious work of indi¬ 
vidual and social fulfillment may eventually be transfigured by an outburst of 
enthusiasm—one which is not the expression of a mood, but which is substantially 
the finer flower of an achieved experience and a living tradition. If such a moment 
ever arrives, it will be partly the creation of some democratic evangelist-softie 
imitator of Jesus will reveal to men the path whereby they may enter into spiritual 
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possession of their own individual and social achievements, and immeasurably in* 
crease them by virtue of personal regeneration. 

Be it understood, however, that no prophecy of any such consummate 
moment has been made. Something of the kind may happen, in case the American 
or any other democracy seeks patiently and intelligently to make good a complete 
and a coherent democratic ideal. For better or worse, democracy cannot be dis¬ 
entangled from an aspiration toward human perfectibility, and hence from the 
adoption of measures looking in the direction of realizing such an aspiration, ft 
may be that the attempt will not be seriously made, or that, if it is, nothing will 
come of it. Mr. George Santayana concludes a chapter on “Democracy” in his 
“Reason in Society” with the following words: “For such excellence to grow gen¬ 
eral mankind must be notably transformed. If a noble and civilized democracy is 
to subsist, the common citizen must be something of a saint and something of a 
hero. We see, therefore, how justly flattering and profound, and at the same time 
how ominous, was Montesquieu’s saying that the principle of democracy is virtue.” 
The principle of democracy is virtue, and when we consider the condition of con¬ 
temporary democracies, the saying may seem to be more ominous than flattering. 
But if a few hundred years from now it seems less ominous, the threat will be re¬ 
moved in only one way. The common citizen can become something of a saint and 
something of a hero, not by growing to heroic proportions in his own person, but 
by the sincere and enthusiastic imitation of heroes and saints, and whether or not 
he will ever come to such imitation will depend upon the ability of his exceptional 
fellow-countrymen to offer him acceptable examples of heroism and saintliness. 


Woodrow Wilson, in his first inaugural address, articulated the philosophy 
of the New Freedom. As in the case of Roosevelt and Croly, Wilson too affirmed 
the need to redefine the national purpose in keeping with the growth of large- 
scale industrial enterprise. And while Wilson may be more critical than the other 
two of the social consequences of bigness, he nonetheless in this selection refused to 
turn back the clock in the direction of atomization. 


WOODROW WILSON: THE NEW FREEDOM* 

MY FELLOW CITIZENS: 

There has been a change of government. It began two yean ago, when the 
House of Representatives became Democratic by a decisive majority. It has now 
been m np frted The Senate about to assemble will also be Democratic. The offices 


* Reprinted from Senate Documents, 63rd Cong., special sen. (Washington, D.G.: 
1913), I (No. S), 3-6. 
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of President and Vice-President have been put into the hands of Democrats. What 
does the change mean? That is the question that is uppermost in our minds to-day. 
That is the question I am going to try to answer, in order, if I may, to interpret the 
occasion. 

It means much more than the mere success of a party. The success of a 
party means little except when the Nation is using that party for a large and ' 
definite purpose. No one can mistake the purpose for which the Nation now seeks 
ft use the Democratic Party. It seeks to use it to interpret a change in its own plans 
and point of view. Some old things with which we had grown familiar, and which 
had begun to creep into the very habit of our thought and of our lives, have altered 
their aspect as we have latterly looked critically upon them, with fresh, awakened 
eyes; have dropped their disguises and shown themselves alien and sinister. Some 
new things, as we look frankly upon them, willing to comprehend their real char¬ 
acter, have come to assume the aspect of things long believed in and familiar, 
stuff of our own convictions. We have been retreshed by a new insight into our 
own life. 

We see that in many things that life is very great. It is incomparably great 
in its material aspects, in its body of wealth, in the diversity and sweep of its en¬ 
ergy, in the industries which have been conceived and built up by the genius of 
individual men and the limitless enterprise of groups of men. It is great, also, very 
great, in its moral force. 

Nowhere else in the world have noble men and women exhibited in more 
striking forms the beauty and the energy of sympathy and helpfulness and counsel 
in their efforts to rectify wrong, alleviate suffering , and set the weak in the way of 
strength and hope. We have built up, moreover, a great system of government, 
which has stood through a long age as in many respects a model for those who 
seek’ to set' liberty upon foundations that will endure against fortuitous change, 
against storm and accident. Our life contains every great thing, and contains it in 
rich abundance. 

But the evil has come with the good, and much fine gold has been corroded. 
With riches has come inexcusable waste. We have squandered a great part of what t 
we might have used, and have not stopped to conserve the exceeding bounty of 
nature, without which our genius for enterprise would have been worthless and- 
impotent, scorning to be careful, shamefully prodigal as well' as admirably 
efficient. We have been proud of our industrial achievements, but we have not 
hitherto stopped thoughtfully enough to cdunt the human cost, the cost of lives 
snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and broken, the fearful physical and spiritual 
cost to the men and women and children upon whom "the dead weight and burden 
of it all has fallen pitilessly the years through. The groans and agony of it all had 
not yet reached our ears, the solemn, moving undertone of our life, Criming up out 
of the mines and factories and out of every home where the struggle had its inti¬ 
mate and familiar seat. With the great Government went many deep secret things 
which we too long delayed to look into and scrutinize with candid, fearless eyes. 
The great Government we loved has too often been.made use of for private and 
selfish purposes, and those who used it had forgotten the people. 
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At last a vision had been vouchsafed us of our life as a whole. We see the 
bad with the good, the debased and decadent with the sound and vital. With this 
vision we approach new affairs. Our duty is to cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, to 
correct the evil without impairing the good, to purify and humanize every process 
of our common life without weakening or sentimentalizing it. There has been 
something crude and heartless and unfeeling in our haste to succeed and be great. 
Our thought has been “Let every man look out for himself, let every generation 
look out for itself,” while we reared giant machinery which made it impossible fhat 
any but those who stood at the levers of control should have a chance to look out 
for themselves. We had not forgotten our morals. We remembered well enough 
that we had set up a policy which was meant to serve the humblest as well as the 
most powerful, with an eye single to the standards of justice and fair play, and 
remembered it with pride. But we were very heedless arid in a hurry to be great. 

We h'ave come now to the sober second thought. The scales of heedlessness 
have fallen from our eyes. We have made up our minds to square every process of 
our national life again with the standards we so proudly set up at the beginning 
and have always carried at our hearts. Our work is a work of restoration. 

We have itemized with some degree of particularity the things that ought 
to be altered and here are some of the chief items: A tariff which cuts us off from 
our proper part in the commerce of the world, violates the just principles of taxa¬ 
tion, and makes the Government a facile instrument in the hands of private in¬ 
terests; a banking and currency system based upon the necessity of the Government 
to sell its bonds fifty years ago and perfectly adapted to concentrating cash and 
restricting credits; an industrial system which, take it on all sides, financial as well 
as administrative, holds capital in leading strings, restricts the liberties and limits 
the opportunities of labor, and exploits without renewing or conserving the natural 
resources of the country; a body of agricultural activities never yet given the effi- 
' ciency of great business undertakings or served as it should be through the instru¬ 
mentality of science taken directly to the farm, or afforded the facilities of credit 
best suited to its practical needs; water-courses undeveloped, waste places unre¬ 
claimed, forests untended, fast disappearing without plan or prospect of renewal, 
unregarded waste heaps at every mine. We have studied as perhaps no other nation 
has the most effective means of production, but we have not studied cost or econ¬ 
omy as we should either as organizers of industry, as statesmen, or as individuals. 

Nor have we studied and perfected the means by which government may be 
put at the service of humanity, in safeguarding the health of the Nation, the health 
of its men and women and its children, as well as their rights in the struggle for 
existence. This is no sentimental duty. The firm basis of government is justice, not 
pity. These are matters of justice. There can be no equality or opportunity, the 
first of justice in the body politic, if men and women and children be not 

shielded in their lives, their very vitality, from the consequences of great industrial 
mid social processes which they can not alter, control, or singly cope with. Society 
must see to it that it does not itself crush or weaken or damage its own constituent 
parts. The first duty of law is to keep sound the society it serves. Sanitary laws, 
pure food laws, and laws determining conditions of labor which individuals are 
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powerless to determine for themselves are intimate parts of the very business of 
justice and legal efficiency. 

These are some of the things we ought to do, and not leave the others un- 
done, the old-fashioned, never-to-be-neglected, fundamental safe-guarding of 
property and of individual right. This is the high enterprise of the new day: To lift 
everything that concerns our life as a Nation to the light that shines from the 
hearthfire of every man’s conscience and vision of the right. It is inconceivable 
that we‘should do this as partisans; it is inconceivable we should do it in ignorance 
of the facts as they are in blind haste. We shall restore, not destroy. We shall deal 
with our economic system as it is and as it may be modified, not as it might be if 
we had a clear sheet of paper to write upon; and step by step we shall make it 
what it should be, in the spirit of those who question their own wisdom and seek 
counsel and knowledge, not shallow self-satisfaction or the excitement of excur¬ 
sions whither they can not tell. Justice, and only justice, shall alway be our motto. 

And yet it will be no cool process of mere science. The Nation has been 
deeply stirred, stirred by a solemn passion, stirred by the knowledge of wrong, of 
ideals lost, of government too often debauched and made an instrument of evil. 
The feelings with which we face this new age of right and opportunity sweep across 
our heartstrings like some air out of God’s own presence, where justice and mercy 
are reconciled and the judge and the brother are one. We know our task to be no 
mere task of politics but a task which shall search us through and through, whether 
we be able to understand our time and the need of our people, whether we be in¬ 
deed their spokesmen and interpreters, whether we have the pure heart to com¬ 
prehend and the rectified will to choose our high course of action. 

This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. Here muster, not the 
forces of party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s hearts wait upon us; men’s lives 
hang in the balance; men’s hopes call upon us to say what we will do. Who shall 
five up to the great trust? Who dares fail to try? I summon all honest men, all 
patriotic, all forward-looking men, to my side. God helping me, I will not fail 
them, if they will but counsel and sustain me! 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE CRUSADERS FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


One of the dominant themes of the history of the United States has been 
the ever renewed struggle for social justice. One of the main threads of the Pro¬ 
gressive movement was the rediscovery of poverty and human misery, and the 
organization of massive efforts to eradicate what was then often referred to as the 
"social evil'.” A concern among middle-class reformers to remedy the slum condi¬ 
tions that burgeoned with the rise of the cities led to many constructive improve¬ 
ments in the late nineteenth century, and prepared the way for still more in the 
opening years of the twentieth century. The reformers were concerned primarily 
with urban rather than rural problems. Much of the earlier effort was voluntary; 
but increasingly the reformers looked to government intervention as the only means 
to attain their ends. Especially at the local and state levels, they brought about 
much legislation during the Progressive era, and they prepared the way for the 
reform programs of the New Deal and thereafter. 

One of the greatest tasks of the leaders in the social justice movement was 
to repudiate the prevalent conservative doctrines of social Darwinism which held 
that there must be no tinkering with the ruthless natural law of survival of the 
fittest. It has already been seen how different were the doctrines which Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and other Progressive leaders espoused. Workers in 
the social justice movement hailed these views and gave their allegiance to these 
leaders. Most of them were motivated also by strong religious and moral feelings; 
they Rad been led into the movement by those religious leaders, whether Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish, who preached what came to be known as the “social gospel” 
One of the earliest and most influential of the religious leaders was a Congrega¬ 
tional minister, Washington Gladden, who as early as 1876 in his book, Working 
People and their Employers, insisted upon a religious approach to social problems. 
"The Christian law,” he admonished, “is meant to live by, to do business by, to 
rule politics.” Gladden’s sermons, essays, and books helped establish a credo for 
the social justice movement. 
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WASHINGTON GLADDEN: SOCIAL SALVATION* 

The fact that there is a social question is a hopeful symptom. It springs 
from some dim recognition of the solidarity of society,—of the fact that we are 
members one of another; that the ills which the community is heir to are matters 
of concern to all of us. It is not alone the sociologists and the philanthropists who 
are aware of the existence of social questions; in a more or less definite way we are 
all thinking about them. 

It is involved in what I have said'that the social question, as a whole, pre¬ 
sents itself to our minds as a pathological study. If we are not quite as hopeless 
as Isaiah was when he cried out to Jerusalem: “The whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint; from the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no sound¬ 
ness in it; but wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores,”—we are still painfully 
conscious that there are morbid conditions in modem society, tendencies to decay, 
ills that call for healing. The shapes that rise up before us in these searchings of 
heart are poverty and pauperism, idleness and intemperance, bankrupt households 
and neglected children, groups of incapables and ne’er-do-wells and criminals,— 
the multitudes on whom Jesus looked with compassion because they were distressed 
and scattered as sheep not having a shepherd. It is through his eyes that we are 
looking upon the suffering and misery that surround us; the social question springs 
from the compassion with which he has touched our hearts. 

* * * 

The social question, as it now presents itself,—the social injustice and dis¬ 
order and discontent are due, in my judgment, very largely to the lack of clearness 
in the minds of Christian people. . . . Not many of them have yet fully compre¬ 
hended the fact that the law of love governs the whole of life; that it defines our 
relations to men not only in the home and in the church, but in industry and com¬ 
merce and politics. Many of them flatly deny that the law of love can be applied 
to the ordinary social relations; most of them make but feeble attempts to rule 
their lives by it, in the larger realms of human activity. When we say, therefore, 
that if all men were “soundly converted” there would be no social question, we 
must bear in mind the fact that no man can be stud to be soundly converted who 
fails to understand or to obey the law of love. Conversion is something more than 
a change in the religious sentiments; it involves a change in the ruling ideas as 
well as in the sensibilities. “Change your minds!” is the first order. This means 
that there is a system of relations in which you with all other beings are included; 
the fundamental trouble with you is that you are out of your place in that system, 
and that you have wrong ideas about it all; you must get right ideas, and through 
right ideas you must get into right relations. Salvation is just that—getting into 
right relations; and no man is in the way of salvation until he has in some dim 
way grasped that idea, and tried to realize it. 

* Reprinted from Washington Gladden, Social Salvation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1902), pp. 2-3,10-12, 13-15, 18-19, 23-31. These -were lectures which Gladden delivered 
at the Yale Divinity School in the spring of 1902. 
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It is clear, then, that the view of the Christian life which puts the whole 
emphasis upon individual experience is seen to result in defective conduct and in 
morbid social conditions. And I have no doubt that the defective conduct of which 
we have spoken, and the unhappy social conditions which have resulted therefrom, 
have been due in considerable measure to an excessive emphasis upon individual 
experience, and a failure to give proper weight to the social relations and obliga¬ 
tions, in the fulfillment of which alone the Christian life can find expression. 

It may be said that the defects which I have pointed out are, after all, only 
the defects of individuals, and can be remedied only by the action of individuals. 
This is true; but the defective conduct of these individuals is in their social rela¬ 
tions. Their defective conduct cannot be remedied unless they have the right ideas 
as well as the right feelings about their social relations. The social ideal, as well as 
the individual ideal, must be clearly before their minds; indeed, the two can no 
more be separated in Christian morality than the outside of a curve can be sepa¬ 
rated from the inside. The morality which separates them is something other than 
Christian morality. No individual can be right with his God who is not in right 
relations to his neighbors. And it is doubtful whether any individual can have any 
adequate idea of his relation to God except as he learns it in the fulfillment of his 
relations to his fellow men. “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” 

* * # 

All these considerations seem to make it plain that there is no possibility of 
separating the individual from society, and drawing a line between individual 
experience and social responsibility. A great economist has said that in the modern 
industrial world there is, in strictness, no such thing as an individual; and if this 
is true of economics, it cannot be less true of ethics and religion. When the funda¬ 
mental fact of theology is the fact of fatherhood, the fact of brotherhood cannot 
be ignored in any phase of religious experience. 

Any treatment of social questions which failed to bring the responsibility for 
right social actions home to individuals would, indeed, be defective treatment; on 
the other hand, any discussion of the problems of the individual life which did not 
keep the social environment steadily in view would be utterly inadequate. 

I am therefore unable to understand how Christianity, whether as a law or 
as a gospel, can be intelligently or adequately preached or lived in these days with¬ 
out a constant reference to social questions. No individual is soundly converted 
until he comprehends his social relations and strives to fulfill them; and the work 
of growth and sanctification largely consists in a clearer apprehension of these 
relations and a more earnest effort to fill them with the life of the divine Spirit. 
The kingdom of heaven is within us and among us; the preposition, in Christ’s 
saying, scans to have the double meaning. It cannot be among us unless it is within 
us, and it cannot be within us without being among us. 

It Would seem, therefore, that the minister’s work, in these days, must lie, 
very largely, along the lines of social amelioration. He is bound to understand the 
laws of social structure. It is just as needful that he should understand the cOnsti- 
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tution of human society as that he should understand the constitution of the 
human soul; the one comes under his purview no less directly than the other. He 
does not know definitely what sin is, unless he understands the nature of the social 
bond; he does not surely know what salvation means until he has comprehended 
the reciprocal action of society upon the individual and of the individual upon 
society. The men who are working out their own salvation are doing it largely 
through the establishment of right relations between themselves and their neigh¬ 
bors, and he cannot help them in this unless he has some clear idea of what these 
right relations are. 

* * * 

But how is the church to “create in its members an eager desire to lessen 
the sorrow, the suffering, and the injustice as well as the sin of the world?” Can 
this be done by purely abstract teaching? Must not the church encourage its min¬ 
ister to keep it well informed respecting these conditions? Must not the pulpit, in 
wise proportion, set forth the law of love, as it applies to the institutions and the 
customs of society, and show what evils result from its violation, and what blessings 
flow from obeying it? I do not understand how the church can inspire its mem¬ 
bers to perform their social duties, unless the church is thoroughly interested in 
the whole subject, and feels that its religion is vain, if it be not pouring a stream 
of saving influence into all the various channels of social activity. 

* * * 

With the work of the leading modem economists and sociologists every 
minister ought to be acquainted. Not that he is to preach economics or sociology; 
but he needs to be familiar with the constructive ideas on which these sciences are 
based, and with the facts by which they are supported. In the work of some of 
these students of society he will find much that will greatly aid him, for there are 
not a few of them to whom the larger aspects of these problems are fully revealed. 
But the Christian student must always be on his guard against a pseudo-science 
which ignores the spiritual realm, and bases social laws upon an induction in 
which the larger half of human nature is neglected. A good deal of economic 
theory rests upon a purely materialistic foundation; upon assumptions which deny 
human freedom, and the play of the moral forces; upon the notion that the laws 
of human nature are of the same order as those of gravitation and chemical affin¬ 
ity. The fact for you and me to keep steadily before us is that human society is 
under the sway of spiritual motives; that it is constantly undergoing renovation 
through the ideals which men entertain and the choices which they make; that hu¬ 
man nature is modifiable, and is constantly being modified, under the influence of 
the divine Spirit, so that social standards and ruling ideas are gradually changing 
from generation to generation. This is not mere sentiment; it is the scientific fact, 
the historic fact, just as verifiable as any law of chemistry or biology, and we are 
to take our stand upon it, and insist upon interpreting the phenomena of society in 
die light of the spiritual law. With the politics and the economics which are sepa¬ 
rated from the spiritual realm and which rest, whether avowedly or implicitly, upon 
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a materialistic basis, we have nothing to do. except to show their defectiveness. 
But if we need to study the heresies of past and present ages in order that we may 
be able, under the cross-lights of this investigation, more clearly to apprehend the 
truth of Christianity, there is certainly no less need that we should be familiar with 
defective theories of social relations, in order that we may the better understand 
the true story which supplements and corrects them. And as in the study of the 
heresies we always find some truth which we need to know, so in our study even of 
materialistic economics we shall discover many facts of deep significance. 

. . . We have absolutely no business whatever with any of these things ex¬ 
cept as they are vitally and inseparably related to that kingdom of heaven for 
whose coming we pray, whose presence we ought to be quick to discern, and whose 
spread it is our first business to seek. “When the minister has become merely poli¬ 
tical,” says Mr. Brierley, “it is because he has lost grip of religion.” That propo¬ 
sition ought to require no argument. The minister who has become merely or 
mainly political, or sociological, or economical, or scientific, has abandoned his vo¬ 
cation. The minister to whom religion is not the central and culminating power in 
all his teaching has no right in any Christian pulpit. It is the religion of politics, of 
economics, of sociology that we are to teach,—nothing else We are to bring the 
truths and the powers of the spiritual world, the eternal world, to bear upon all 
these themes. This is what we have to do with these social questions, and we have 
nothing else to do with them. 

The first thing for us to understand is that God is in his world, and that we 
are workers together with him. In all this industrial struggle he is present in every 
part of it, working according to the counsel of his perfect will. In the gleams of 
light which sometimes break forth from the darkness of the conflict we discern his 
inspiration; in the stirrings of good-will which temper the wasting strife we behold 
the evidence of his presence; in the sufferings and losses and degradations which 
wait upon every violation of his law of love we witness the retributions with which 
that law .goes armed. In the weltering masses of poverty; in the giddy throngs that 
tread the paths of vice; in the multitudes distressed and scattered as sheep having 
no shepherd; in the brutalized ranks marching in lock-step through the prisdn 
yard; in the groups of politicians scheming for place and plunder,—in all the most 
forlorn and untoward and degrading human associations, the One who is never 
absent is that divine Spirit which brooded over the chaos at the beginning, nursing 
it to life and beautv, and which is 

“nearer to every creature he hath made, 

Than anything unto itself can be” 

Nay there is not one of these hapless, sinning multitudes in whose spirit he is not 
present to will and to work according to his good pleasure; never overpowering the 
will, but gently pressing in, by every avenue open to him, his gifts of love and 
truth. As he has for every man’s life a plan, so has he for the common life a perfect 
social order into which he seeks to lead his children, that he may give them plenty 
and blessedness and abundance of peace as long as the moon endureth, Surely he 
has a way for men to live in society; he has a way of organizing industry; he has a 
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way of life for the family, and for the school, and for the shop, and for the city, 
and for the state; he has a way for preventing poverty, and a way for helping and 
saving the poor and the sick and the sinful; and it is his way that we are to seek 
and point out and follow. We cannot know it perfectly, but if we are humble and 
faithful and obedient, we shall come to understand it better and better as the 
years go by. The one thing for us to be sure of is that God has a way for human 
beings to live and work together, just as truly as he has a way for the stars over 
our heads and the crystals under our feet; and that it is man’s chief end to find 
this way and follow it. 

“What the world really wants,” says the teacher I have quoted, “is men 
who have news from the land of the ideal, who have God’s life within them, who 
open afresh the springs of living water that quench thp thirst of the soul.” Nothing 
can be truer. But for what kind of news from the land of the ideal are men hun¬ 
gering and thirsting? For the news that brings the ideal down to earth; that 
makes it no mere dreamy possibility of far-off good, but the lamp of our feet and 
the light of our path now and here. For all this common life of ours there are 
ideals that uplift and transfigure and ennoble it. There is an ideal for the home 
and for the church, for the school and for the shop, for the factory and for the 
city; and the one refreshing and inspiring experience of life is to get sight of it, 
and believe in it. The ideal in all these social organizations is nothing else but 
God’s way,—the way that he has ordained for human beings to live and work 
together. The thing for us to do is first to discern it ourselves, and then to get 
men to see it, and believe in it, and work for it with heart and soul and mind 
and strength. It will not be realized all at once; it will take long years of labor 
and patience; but it is the 

“far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,” 

and we know that there can be no permanent peace or welfare but that to which 
it beckons us. 

I trust, my brethren, that I have made plain to you my own deep convic¬ 
tion that the work of the ministry in these days must be deeply concerned with 
social questions. I trust that you will all find in your hearts a growing interest in 
these questions, and that you will be able to communicate that interest to the 
people to whom you are sent; to kindle in their hearts the enthusiasm of human¬ 
ity, and to guide them in their thoughts and labors for their fellow men. And I 
trust that you can also see that this social teaching and social service is not some¬ 
thing outside of religion; that religion is and must be the heart and soul of it all; 
that it means nothing but religion coming to reality in everyday life; the divine 
ideal descending upon human society, and transforming it from glory to glory, 
even as by the spirit of the Lord. If there is any treatment of social questions in 
the pulpit which has any other aim or inspiration than this, I have no faith in it. 
If any minister thinks that he can wisely separate these questions from religion and 
treat them upon the basis of economic theory or political expediency, I do not 
agree with him. I do not, for my own part, expect to see any radical or perma- 
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nent cure discovered for poverty or pauperism, for grinding monopoly or munici¬ 
pal corruption, for bribery or debauchery or crime, except as men’s minds and 
hearts are opened to receive the truths of the spiritual world; except as they are 
brought into conscious and vital relations with things unseen and eternal. There 
can be no adequate social reform save that which springs from a genuine revival 
of religion; only it must be a religion which is less concerend about getting men 
to heaven than about fitting them for their proper work on the earth; which does 
not set itself over against the secular life in contrast, but enters into the secular 
life and subdues it by its power and rules it by its law, and transfigures it by its 
light. For any other kind of religion than this I do not think that the world has 
any longer very much use. 

May God fill your lives with it, and teach you how to bring home its truth 
and reality to the hearts of men. 


Almost more evangelist than scientific investigator in his writings on the 
slum tenements, Jacob Riis, an immigrant from Denmark who had worked as a 
police reporter on New York newspapers, pricked the American conscience. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt recommended the reading of How the Other Half Lives; Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as a schoolboy at Groton heard Riis speak. 


JACOB A. RIIS: HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES* 

INTRODUCTION 

Long ago it was said that “one half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives.” That was true then. It did not know because it did not care. 
The half that was on top cared little for the struggles, and less for the fate of 
those who were underneath, so long as it was able to hold them there and keep 
its own seat. There came a time when the discomfort and crowding below were 
so great, and the consequent upheavals so violent, that it was no longer an easy 
thing to do, and then the upper half fell to inquiring what was the matter. In¬ 
formation on the subject has been accumulating rapidly since, and the whole 
world has had its hands full answering for its old ignorance. 

In New York, the youngest of the world’s great cities, that time came later 
than elsewhere, because the crowding had not been so great. There were those 
who believed that it would never come; but their hopes were vain. Greed and 
reckless selfishness wrought like results here as in the cities of older lands. “When 
the great riot occurred in 1863,” so reads the testimony of the Secretary of the 


# Reprinted from Jacob A. Riis, How the Other Half Lives (New York: Charles 
Scribner’* Son*, 1890), pp. 1-5, 17-19. 
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Prison Association of New York before a legislative committee appointed to in¬ 
vestigate causes of the increase of crime in the State twenty-five years ago, “every 
hiding-place and nursery of crime discovered itself by immediate and active par¬ 
ticipation in the operations of the mob. Those very places and domiciles, and all 
that are like them, are to-day nurseries of crime, and of the vices and disorderly 
courses which lead to crime. By far the largest part—eighty per cent, at least—of 
crimes against property and against the person are perpetrated by individuals who 
have either lost connection with home life, or never had any, or whose homes had 
ceased to be sufficiently separate, decent, and desirable to afford what are re¬ 
garded as ordinary wholesome influences of home and family . . . . The younger 
criminals seem to come almost exclusively from the worst tenement house dis¬ 
tricts, that is, when traced back to the very places where they had their homes in 
the city here.” Ol one thing New York made sure at that early stage of the in¬ 
quiry: the boundary line of the Other Half lies through the tenements. 

It is ten years and over, now, since that line divided New York's popula¬ 
tion evenly. To-day three-fourths of its people live in the tenements, and the 
nineteenth century drift of the population to the cities is sending ever-increasing 
multitudes to crowd them. The fifteen thousand tenant houses that were the 
despair of the sanitarian in the past generation have swelled into thirty-seven 
thousand, and more than twelve hundred thousand persons call them home. The 
one way out he saw—rapid transit to the. suburbs—has brought no relief. We 
know that there is no way out; that the “system” that was the evil offspring of 
public neglect and private greed has come to stay, a storm-centre forever of our 
civilization. Nothing is left but to make the best of a bad bargain. 

What the tenements are and how they grew to what they are, we shall see 
hereafter. The story is dark enough, drawn from the plain public records, to send 
a chill to any heart. If it shall appear that the sufferings and the sins of the “other 
half,” and the evil they breed, are but as a just punishment upon the community 
that gave it no other choice, it will be because that is the truth. The boundary line 
lies there because, while the forces for good on one side vastly outweigh the bad— 
it were not well otherwise—in the tenements all the influences make for evil; be¬ 
cause they are the hot-beds of the epidemics that carry death to rich and poor 
alike; the nurseries of pauperism and crime that fill our jails and police courts; 
that throw off a scum of forty thousand human wrecks to the island asylums and 
workhouses year by year; that turned out in the last eight years a round half mil¬ 
lion beggars to prey upon our charities; that maintain a standing army of ten 
thousand tramps with all that implies; because, above all, they touch the family 
life with deadly moral contagion. This is their worst crime, inseparable from the 
system. That we have to own it the child of our own wrong does not excuse it, 
even though it gives it claim upon our utmost patience and tendered charity. 

What are you going to do about it? is the question of to-day. It was asked 
once of our city in taunting defiance by a band of political cutthroats, the 
legitimate outgrowth of life on the tenement-house level. 1 Law and order 


1 The Tweed band of municipal robbers. 
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found the answer then and prevailed. With our enormously swelling population 
held in this galling bondage, will that answer always be; given? It will depend on 
how fully die situation that prompted the challenge is grasped. Forty per cent, of 
the distress among the poor, said a recent official report, is due to drunkenness. 
But the first legislative committee ever appointed to probe this sore went deeper 
down and uncovered its roots. The “conclusion forced itself upon it that certain 
conditions and associations of human life and habitation are die prolific parents 
of corresponding habits and morals,” and it recommended “the prevention of 
drunkenness by providing for every man a clean comfortable home.” Yean after, 
a sanitary inquiry brought to light the fact that “more than one-half of the tene¬ 
ments with two-thirds of their population were held by owners who made the 
keeping of them a business, generally a speculation. The owner was seeking a cer¬ 
tain percentage on his outlay, and that percentage very rarely fell below fifteen 
per cent., and frequently exceeded thirty. 2 . . . The complaint was universal 
ambng the tenants that they were entirely uncared for, and that the only answer 
to their requests to have the place put in order by repairs and necessary improve¬ 
ments was that they must pay their rent or leave. The agent’s instructions were 
simple but emphatic: ‘Collect the rent in advance, or, failing, eject the occu¬ 
pants.* ” Upon such a stock grew this upas-tree. Small wonder the fruit is bitter. 
The remedy that shall be an effective answer to the coming appeal for justice 
must proceed from the public conscience. Neither legislation nor charity can cover 
the ground. The greed of capital that wrought the evil must itself undo it, as 
far as it can now be undone. Homes must be built for the working masses 
by those who employ their labor; but tenements must cease to be “good prop¬ 
erty” in the old, heartless sense. “Philanthropy and five per cent.” is the penance 
exacted. 

If this is true from a purely economic point of view, what then of the 
outlook from the Christian standpoint? Not long ago a great meeting was held in 
this city, of all denominations of religious faith, to discuss the question how to 
lay hold of these teeming masses in the tenements with Christian influences, to 
which they are now too often strangers. Might not the conference have found in 
the warning of one Brooklyn builder, who has invested his capital on this plan 
and made it pay more than a money interest, a hint worth heeding: “How shall 
the love of God be understood by those who have been nurtured in sight only of 
the greed of man?” 


WHAT IS A TENEMENT? 

To-day, what is a tenement? The law defines it as a house “occupied by 
three or more families, living independently and doing their cooking on die prem¬ 
ises; or by more than two families on a floor, so living and cooking and having a 

* Forty per cent, was declared by witnesses before a Senate Committee to be a fair 
average interest rate on tenement property. Instances were given of its being one hundred 
per cent, and over. 
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common right in the halls, stairways, yards, etc.” That is the legal meaning, and 
includes flats and apartment-houses, with which we have nothing to do. In its 
narrower sense the typical tenement was thus described when last arraigned be* 
fore the bar of public justice: “It is generally a brick building from four to six 
stories high on the street, frequently with a store on the first floor which, when 
used for the sale of liquor, has a side opening for the benefit of the inmates and 
to evade the Sunday law; four families occupy each floor, and a set of rooms 
consists of one or two dark closets, used as bedrooms, with a living room twelve 
feet by ten. The staircase is too often a dark well in the centre of the house, and 
no direct through ventilation is possible, each family being separated from the 
other by partitions. Frequently the rear of the lot is occupied by another building 
of three stories high with two families on a floor.” The picture is nearly as true 
to-day as ten years ago, and will be for a long time to come. The dim light ad¬ 
mitted by the air-shaft shines upon greater crowds than ever. Tenements are 
still “good property,” and the poverty of the poor man his destruction. A barrack 
down town where he has to live because he is poor brings in a third more rent 
than a decent flat house in Harlem. The statement once made a sensation that 
between seventy and eighty children had been found in one tenement. It no longer 
excites even passing attention, when the sanitary police report counting 101 adults 
and 91 children in a Crosby Street house, one of twins, built together. The children 
in the other, if I am not mistaken, nuinbered-89, a total of 180 for two tenements! Or 
when a midnight inspection in Mulberry Street unearths a hundred and fifty 
“lodgers” sleeping on filthy floors in two buildings. ■ Spite of brown-stone trim¬ 
mings, plate-glass and mosaic vestibule floors, the water does not rise in summer 
to the second story, while the beer flows unchecked to the all-night picnics on the 
roof. The saloon with the side-door and the landlord divide the prosperity of the 
place between them, and the tenant, in sullen submission, foots the bills. 

Where are the tenements of to-day? Say rather: where are they not? In 
fifty years they have crept up from the Fourth Ward slums and the Five Points 
the whole length of the island, and have polluted the Annexed District to the 
Westchester line. Crowding all the lower wards, wherever business leaves a foot 
of ground unclaimed; strung along both rivers, like ball and chain tied to the 
foot of every street, and filling up Harlem with their restless, pent-up multitudes, 
they hold within their clutch the wealth and business of New York, hold them 
at their mercy in the day of mob-rule and wrath. 


Dedicated women, most of them well-to-do and well educated, although 
some from a background of poverty and scanty learning, provided much of the 
leadership and impetus of the social justice movement. The following three pieces 
give some indication of why women became involved in the movement, what 
they did, and something of their achievements. In the first of these, Lillian D. 
Wald explains how she came to establish the Nurses’ Settlement among immi- 
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grant families on the lower East Side of Manhattan. Miss Wald was largely re¬ 
sponsible for the development of public health nursing and public school nursing 
in the United States. 


LILLIAN D. WALD: THE HOUSE ON HENRY STREET* 

A sick woman in a squalid rear tenement, so wretched and so pitiful that, 
in all the years since, I have not seen anything more appealing, determined me, 
within half an hour, to live on the East Side. 

I had spent two years in a New York training-school for nurses; strenuous 
years for an undisciplined, untrained girl, but a wonderful human experience. 
After graduation, I supplemented the theoretical instruction, which was casual 
and inconsequential in the hospital classes twenty-five years ago, by a period of 
study at a medical college. It was while at the college that a great opportunity 
came to me. 

I had little more than an inspiration to be of use in some way or somehow, 
and going to the hospital seemed the readiest means of realizing my desire. While 
there, the long hours “on duty” and the exhausting demands of the ward work 
scarcely admitted freedom for keeping informed as to what was happening in the 
world outside. The nurses had no time for general reading; visits to and from 
friends were brief; we were out of the current and saw little of life save as it 
flowed into the hospital wards. It is not strange, therefore, that I should have 
been ignorant of the various movements which reflected the awakening of the so¬ 
cial conscience at the time, or of the birth of the “settlement,” which twenty-five 
years ago was giving form to a social protest in England and America. Indeed, it 
was not until the plan of our work on the East Side was well developed that 
knowledge came to me of other groups of people who, reacting to a humane or 
an academic appeal, were adopting this mode of expression and calling it a 
“settlement.” 

Two decades ago the words “East Side” called up a vague and alarming 
picture of something strange and alien: a vast crowded area, a foreign city within 
our own, for whose conditions we had no concern. Aside from its exploiters, 
political and economic, few people had any definite knowledge of it, and its 
literary “discovery” had but just begun. 

The lower East Side then reflected the popular indifference—it almost 
seemed contempt—for the living conditions of a huge population. And the possi¬ 
bility of improvement seemed, when my inexperience was startled into thought, 
the more remote because of the dumb acceptance of these conditions by the East 
Side itself. Like the rest of the world I had known little of it, when friends of a 
philanthropic institution asked me to do something for that quarter. 

* From The House on Henry Street by Lillian D. Wald, Copyright 1915 by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc. Copyright 1943 by Julia Ward Cordley. Reprinted by permis¬ 
sion of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
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Remembering the families who came to visit patients in the wards, I put* 
lined a course of instruction in home nursing adapted to their needs, and gave it in 
an old building in Henry Street, then used as a technical school and now part of 
the settlement. Henry Street then as now was the center of a dense industrial 
population. 

From the schoolroom where I had been giving a lesson in bed-making, a 
little girl led me one drizzling March morning. She had told me of her sick 
mother, and gathering from her incoherent account that a child had been bom, 
I caught up the paraphernalia of the bed-making lesson and carried it with me. 

The child led me over broken roadways,—there was no asphalt, although 
its use was well established in other parts of the city,— over dirty mattresses and 
heaps of refuse,—it was before Colonel Waring had shown the possibility of 
dean streets even in that quarter,-- between tall, reeking houses whose laden 
fire-escapes, useless for their appointed purpose, bulged with household goods of 
every description. The rain added to the dismal appearance of the streets and to 
the discomfort of the crowds which thronged them, intensifying the odors which 
assailed me from every side. Through Hester and Division streets we went to the 
end of Ludlow; past odorous fish-stands, for the streets were a market-place, un¬ 
regulated, unsupervised, unclean; past evil-smelling, uncovered garbage-cans; and 
—perhaps worst of all, where so many little children played—past the trucks 
brought down from more fastidious quarters and stalled on these already over¬ 
crowded streets, lending themselves inevitably to many forms of indecency. 

The child led me on through a tenement hallway, across a court where 
open and unscreened closets were promiscuously used by men and women, up into 
a rear tenement, by slimy steps whose accumulated dirt was augmented that day 
by the mud of the streets, and finally into the sickroom. 

All the maladjustments of our social and economic relations seemed epito¬ 
mized in this brief journey and what was found at the end of it. The family to 
which the child led me was neither criminal nor vicious. Although the husband 
was a cripple, one of those who stand on street corners exhibiting deformities to 
enlist compassion, and masking the begging of alms by a pretense at selling; al¬ 
though the family of seven shared their two rooms with boarders,—who were 
literally boards, since a piece of timber was placed over the floor for them to sleep 
on,—and although the sick woman lay on a wretched, unclean bed, soiled with 
a hemorrhage two days old, they were not degraded human beings, judged by any 
measure of moral values. 

In fact, it was very plain that they were sensitive to their condition, and 
when, at the end of my ministrations, they kissed my hands (those who have un¬ 
dergone similar experiences will, I am sure, understand), it would have been 
some solace if by any conviction of the moral unworthiness of the family I could 
have defended myself as a part of a society which peimitted such conditions to 
exist. Indeed, my subsequent acquaintance with them revealed the fact that, 
miserable as their state was, they were not without ideals for the family life, and 
for society, of which they were so unloved and unlovely a part. 

That morning’s experience was a baptism of fine. Deserted were the labo- 
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mtory and the academic work of the college. I never returned to them. On my 
way from the sickroom to my comfortable student quarters my mind was intent 
on my own responsibility. To my inexperience it seemed certain that conditions 
such as these were allowed because people did not know, and for me there was a 
challenge to know and to tell. When early morning found me still awake, my 
naive conviction remained that, if people knew things,—and “things” meant 
everything implied in the condition of this family,—such horrors would cease to 
exist, and I rejoiced that I had had a training in the care of the sick that in itself 
would give me an organic relationship to the neighborhood in which this awak¬ 
ening had come. 


In 1899, militant women founded the Consumers’ League to boycott goods 
produced in sweatshops through the exploitation of women and children. Maud 
Nathan, President of the League, speaking at a session of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, in April, 1906, explained the League’s position. 


MAUD NATHAN: WOMEN WHO WORK 
AND WOMEN WHO SPEND* 

I fear that my title implies that there are two distinct categories, and that 
the women who spend do not work, and the women who work do not spend. 
This, however, is not my inference. I merely wish to differentiate between the 
women whose daily occupation is spending, and who work occasionally (perhaps 
most when trying to spend money) and the women who work hard every day and 
spend money occasionally. I want to point out the relationship between the two 
and show, if I can, the large measure of responsibility which rests on the women 
who spend for some of the existing abuses and evils surrounding the women who 
work. 

Women have always worked—'but not as wage earners. When they used to 
work in the home they passed from the kitchen stove to the spinning wheel, from 
the soap vat to the vegetable garden; they made the rope, the candles, the car¬ 
pets, did all the spinning, weaving, knitting, cutting and sewing. They made all 
their own preserves, pickles, bread, pastry and confectionery. There was sufficient 
variety to the work to prevent monotony and tedium at least, even though the 
hours of work were so long that they fell asleep over their knitting needles, and 
arose at dawn to get their households in order. Through the ages has come down 
to us the adage: “Man’s work ends with the,setting sun, woman’s work is never 
done.*' 


* Reprinted by permission from Annals of the American Academy of Poetical and 
Social Science, XXVII (1906), 649-50. 
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To-day, through the invention of cumbersome machinery, work has been 
taken out of the home and put into factories and workshops. Because the woman 
leaves her home to do work and becomes a wage-earner she is for the first time 
recognized as a working woman. In this new position her work has become far 
more monotonous. It may be her duty to stand all day long at a loom making but 
one little gesture. But the nervous strain is terrible; should she put her finger a 
quarter of an inch too near the machine it would be tom off; should she drop her 
hand from mere exhaustion, her work might be damaged and dte would either 
lose some of her wages or else perhaps lose her position. This is one reason why 
working women need to-day a shorter working day. The roar and buzz of machin¬ 
ery is deafening and nerve-racking. The air is often foul, and filled with particles 
of lint or wool, and because of the lack of skill or taste or intelligence required, 
the wage is low. If the woman works, not in a large factory, but in a tenement 
hovel, known as a sweat-shop, then to offset the evils described she has the 
fatigue of bending over a foot-power machine, she has longer hours, little light or 
ventilation, shorter seasons of work and lower wages. 

Now, in what way can the women who spend, alleviate the conditions sur¬ 
rounding the women who work? There seems to be little necessity to expound 
upon the economic truths relating to the laws of supply and demand to the mem¬ 
bers of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. There f ore, let me 
merely point out the fact that since there is never a supply of anything until the 
demand of the purchasers be felt, and since women are largely the purchasers of 
the household, if all the women who spend would demand that their garments, 
their household furnishings and their food supplies be made under wholesome 
conditions—wholesome to the producer as well as to the consumer—and if they 
made that demand sufficiently strong and with united pressure then merchants 
would insist upon manufacturers complying with this demand of their customers, 
and manufacturers would be forced to comply in order to find a market for their 
wares. 

Professor Gide, the renowned French economist, prophesied that the twenti¬ 
eth century would be the century to inaugurate the moral education of the consumer. 
Consumers have apparently begun their studies; we are at present in the primary 
grade. We no longer buy slaves, and during the Civil War some of the conscien¬ 
tious consumers even refused to buy the product of slave labor. We no longer buy 
our servants, as in the old days of indenture, but some of us seem to think we 
buy their entire time, and that they should have no interest in life outside of 
our households. We do not buy little children, but we still buy the product 
of child labor; we use underwear woven in Southern mills where tiny little 
children are allowed to work all night long; we wear shoes which they help 
to make in factories; hats which they braid; we trim our hats "with artificial 
flowers which they help to make in tenement rooms. We wear silk and velvet 
which they help to make, assisted by huge machines which seem to be almost as 
intelligent and mature as the children. We use paper boxes and bags made by 
them; we eat candy packed by them; nuts picked by t£iem, and we are willing to 
have all these things carried home to us by them, even though they arrive at a 
late hour at night* 
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Perhaps after leaving the primary grade in our studies, we shall realise 
that we are not intelligent consumers so long as we consume our children. If the 
women who work are to have good results from their labor, are to labor for life 
and not for death—life for the nation as well as life for themselves—then they 
must not commence their work at an age which spells ultimate breakdown. We 
consumers have had some moral education. We do not buy stolen goods, but we 
have not pursued our course of instruction sufficiently far to enable us to restrain 
f$om buying goods, the profits of which have been stolen from the wages or over¬ 
time work of helpless working girls. We would not buy garments bearing a tag, 
“tenement made,” such as those tagged by the Health Department when infec¬ 
tious disease is found in tenement rooms where such garments are made up. But 
we neglect to insist that there be some label—such as the Consumers’ League 
label—guaranteeing that the garments have been made under sanitary and uplift¬ 
ing conditions. The Consumeis’ League label further guarantees that no child 
labor has been employed, and no night work exacted, and that no State factory 
laws have been violated. 

We would not buy poisons to assassinate our neighbors, but we are willing 
to buy wall-papers, matches and pottery which poison the producers, and we buy 
adulterated foods and drugs which poison the consumers. We do not buy animals 
to torture them, but we buy beef of cattle which before being slaughtered had 
been tortured almost to death on freight trains, left for days without food or 
drink. We do not go about ruthlessly killing little birds in their nests, but we wear 
aigrettes which can only be produced by capturing the mother bird when, rather 
than desert her little ones and leave them to starve, she prefers capture to flight. 
We do not go about wilfully inoculating our fellow-citizens with germs of tuber¬ 
culosis, but by buying clothing made in sweatshops we encourage conditions which 
lead inevitably to tuberculosis. We do not deliberately fill our tenement houses 
with microbes, but we allow tenement houses to stand when they are so impreg¬ 
nated with disease germs that in one block alone in New York city, known as 
“Lung Block,” there has been a fresh victim of consumption every twelve days 
during the past nine years. 

Many of us do these things quite innocently, and we look about us help¬ 
lessly, wondering what we ought to do to put a stop to these evils. These I may 
call our sins of omission, because we do nothing to remedy matters. But there are 
sins of commission, of which the women who spend are guilty, and these can 
scarcely be condoned on the plea of ignorance. 

When women order their costumes or Easter hats at the last moment they 
must realize that such rush orders can be completed only by exacting overtime 
work at night or on Sundays of the women who work. When we leave our 
Christmas shopping until the very last moment we are surely aware of die extra 
strain we are deliberately putting on those who are overburdened and eithamted 
at that season of the year. When we deal at stores where notoriously the'sake - 
women receive low wages, work long hours, get no vacations with pay, and no 
half-holiday in summer, we must be conscious of the fact that we are encouraging 
those firms which have a low standard of competition to the detriment of other 
firms which ought to be patronized in order to encourage a higher standard. 
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When we neglect to pay our bills promptly, especially when dealing with 
small tradesmen, we ought to realize that, perhaps through our neglect, wages of 
employees cannot be paid and other debts cannot be met. 

Many philanthropic women who have larger incomes .than they care to 
spend on themselves will give away large sums of money in order to provide funds 
for working girls who have broken down physically, mentally or morally, yet had 
these women, in providing for their own wants, taken the precaution to spend 
their money in such a way as to create favorable conditions for working girls, tlje 
workers in all probability would not have broken down and would not have 
required any aid. 

We should not be too proud of our charitable institutions. Preventive 
philanthropy is far better than palliative charity. Instead of building so many 
hospitals for the maimed and diseased, let us create industrial conditions which 
will not maim and cripple working people by the wholesale, and make them 
diseased at an early age. Let us give them homes where the sunshine can penetrate 
and parks where the children can play, and there will be fewer hospitals required. 

Instead of establishing so many homes for the aged and infirm, let us pay 
a fair wage for work and charge less for rent and commodities, so that working 
people need not expend 80 per cent, of their wages for absolute necessities, which, 
according to statistics, the average working man does to-day. 

Instead of organizing working girls’ vacation societies, let us give working 
girls vacations with pay. If there were no cruelty enacted towards animals and 
children there would be no necessity for the formation of societies to prevent 
cruelty. If there were no injustice dealt to the poor and helpless, there would be 
no work for the Legal Aid Society. We should hang our heads in very shame be¬ 
cause of our need for so many charitable institutions, we should not feel that they 
are a commendable source of pride. 

We are constantly clamoring for very cheap lodging houses for working 
girls who receive pitifully low wages, but why should we encourage employers to 
pay pitifully low wages, and why do we countenance the rapid advance to great 
wealth of men who make profits in this way? The women who spend, by en¬ 
couraging employers who pay fair wages and give their employees just and fair 
treatment are helping to better industrial conditions. By contributing towards the 
cramped lives of the women who work, a measure of richness and fulness, of 
beauty, joy and dignity, the women who spend thereby help to abolish much of 
the distress and misery for the lessening of which our charitable institutions are 
organized. 

Hobson, the well-known English economist, who lectured in this country 
during the past season, has well said that “every purchaser by each act of purchase 
exerts a direct power of life or death over a class of producers.” This is readily 
understood when we consider that in every industry conditions are either those 
which make for life—wholesome, uplifting, constructive—or those which make 
for death—unsanitary degrading, destructive. 

If then the women who spend will but take Ruskin’s advice to heart, ami 
“in all their buying consider first what condition of existence they cause ilk the 
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producers of what they buy,” there would be more of the perfume of fragrant 
roses, and fewer briars in the walled-in gardens where toil the women who work. 


Along with moral fervor, scientific investigation and action was essential 
to the success of the social justice movement. In no area was this more true than 
in that of public health. Ernst J. Lederle, Commissioner of Public Health in New 
York City, in 1904 described the substantial progress that had been achieved 
since the Civil War, and pointed to the serious problems still facing the city. 


ERNST J. LEDERLE: NEW YORK CITY’S SANITARY 
PROBLEMS, AND THEIR SOLUTION* 

With certain minor exceptions, due to racial or other characteristics, the 
unavoidable mortality of any particular city differs but little from that of any 
other city of approximately the same size. It is in the avoidable causes of death 
that they differ. At the time the Department of Health was established, in 1866, 
it was estimated that nearly one-third of the deaths in New York City for ten or 
fifteen years previous had been from avoidable causes. That was a fearful arraign¬ 
ment of the city authorities of that day, for there is no better test of sanitary con¬ 
trol in cities than the death-rate. Vital statisticians agree that in communities 
where the death-rate is lowest its fluctuation is least, or, in other words, that the 
evil conditions which contribute to the increase of avoidable deaths from time to 
time are not there present. It has been computed that the ratio of inevitable mor¬ 
tality need not rise above 17 per thousand. In the forty years since the New York 
Department of Health has been in existence the rate has fallen, not uniformly, but 
steadily, so that in 1901 it was 20 per thousand, in 1902 only 18.75 per thousand, 
and in 1903 only 18.20 per thousand. This means that, whereas in 1864 there 
were 25,000 deaths in a population of 900,000, there are now only 70,000 deaths 
annually in a population exceeding 3,700,000. If New York to-day had the same 
death-rate that it had forty years ago, the annual deaths would now be, not 
70,000, but more than 105,000. Sanitary progress in forty years has brought us to 
the point of saving 35,000 lives annually. 

It was the realization of what an excessive death-rate implied that drove 
public-spirited physicians to demand from the legislature of 1866 what previous 
legislatures had denied them,—the establishment of a metropolitan board of 
health, with power to devise and enforce sanitary regulations. The Citizens’ Asso¬ 
ciation had blazed the way. It had found typhus and consumption in overcrowded 
tenements; infantile diarrhoeas and malarial and typhoid maladies where streets 

* Reprinted by permission from Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, XXIII (1904), 311-21. 
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were badly drained, neglected, and filthy with decaying organic matter; rheum, 
scrofula, and eruptive diseases where the people had to sleep in unventilated bed* 
rooms or in damp cellars. In the winter of 1865 smallpox had been epidemic in 
New York. Thousands of cases occurred. One inspector visited five houses in a 
single hour in which smallpox was prevailing within fifty feet of the largest dry- 
goods commission houses on the continent. Thirty-four houses within a district 
covered by six small blocks were foci of constant infection. Typhus, notoriously a 
filth disease, was endemic in tenements close to the fashionable residence section 
of the city; eighty cases of it came out of one house in a single year. Instances 
might be multiplied to show how the city was at the mercy of all sorts of pes¬ 
tilence. In 1866 came the cholera, with abundant opportunity to spread all over 
the city; but in the midst of the alarm at the fearful mortality which resulted 
came the establishment of that organization which was finally to bring New York 
under efficient sanitary control. Since that year the record of progress has been 
almost constant. The power of the central authority over matters of public hy¬ 
giene has steadily increased Moderation in the use of this power has been the 
chief cause of its growth. The public does not delegate authority unless it feels 
confidence in the wisdom of the body to which this authority is to be given. As 
the result of forty years of a generally prudent use of its functions, the New York 
Board of Health has now reached a point where public opinion sustains its action 
even when the underlying causes of this action are not fully understood. 

Without attempting any detailed sketch of the progress of municipal sani¬ 
tation in New York, either during the period when the Board of Health was still 
directly responsible to the legislature or, later, when it finally came to its present 
position as a part of the local government, it will be well to glance at some of the 
problems which have been solved in New York. There questions, with perhaps 
some local variations, are much the same the world over, so that briefly to review 
them may serve to aid other and newer municipalities to meet and solve their 
own problems better than if their own experiences were to be their only guide. 

The great sanitary problems in any city are those which for the most part 
result from too great centralization of population without adequate provision for 
the protection of health. They may be broadly summarized as follows: 

1. Faulty domestic sanitation. 

2. Polluted water supplies. 

3. Sale of impure milk and foods. 

4. Overcrowding in tenements. 

5. Transmission of infectious disease in tenements and in the public 

schools 

6. Encroachment of offensive trades upon residential centres. 

1. It has become almost an axiom among those having sanitary super¬ 
vision of New York City that the average tenement house is in better sanitary 
condition than the average private house. To people whose imagination ha* been 
stirred by reports of the revolting condition of some neglected tenements, this may 
seem.surprising. The reasons for it, however, are plain. New York, in common 
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with a hundred other cities, has gone through years of agitation for improved 
tenement conditions, and this agitation has produced marked results; but houses 
occupied by one and in a few instances by two families are less likely to be the 
subjects of complaint by the tenants, especially if, as is often the case, the tenant 
is the owner. The private house is not inspected by the sanitary authorities unless 
its condition is bad enough to arouse complaints from neighbors or the general 
public. Many of these houses, especially in the lower parts of the city, are horn 
thirty to sixty or seventy years old, and the land on which they stand has become 
so valuable that they must soon be replaced by business buildings or tenements, in 
order to bring in a revenue commensurate with the land value. So they drag on 
from year to year with only the most superficial repairs at vital points, while their 
occupants suffer from complaints vaguely called “rheumatism” or “malaria,” but 
really due in part or entirely to bad plumbing and inadequate drainage, which 
mean sewer-gas poisoning and the bacterial infections having their origin in 
damp cellars. 

« « # 

Factory inspection, while usually under the immediate charge of State officers 
appointed for that purpose, demands the strictest attention from boards of health, 
because few if any of the factory inspectors have' any adequate notion of the 
principles of hygiene. 

2. Progress in bacteriological research in the last decade has impressed 
municipal sanitarians even more deeply with the necessity of safeguarding mu¬ 
nicipal water-supplies from pollution. While the use of cisterns and shallow wells 
within the built-up portions of cities was long ago condemned and has been pro¬ 
hibited wherever an adequate system of sanitary supervision is established, 
constant vigilance on the part of sanitary authorities is necessary to preserve city 
watersheds from contamination. New York has always been proud of its Croton 
water-supply, but sometimes, it must be confessed, without adequate reason. The 
Croton watershed has for years been occupied by a farming population, and a 
large number of towns and villages have grown up there. This has greatly in¬ 
creased the danger of pollution. For a long period of years condemnation of prop¬ 
erty has gone forward, with a view to enlarging the watershed and removing 
danger-spots, but independent means of sewage disposal must still be provided for 
thousands of these residents, and the condition of the main reservoirs with respect 
to decaying organic matter is, still far from satisfactory. Among the most needed 
reforms, towards which progress is being made, are: Removal of sources of con¬ 
tamination, such as offensive and dangerous outhouses, diversion of the sewage 
from factories, creaifneries v , etc., and a thorough medical supervision of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the whole section„particularly with reference to the prevalence of typhoid 
fever and other water-borne contagia. If precautions such as are now taken cm 
New York’s watershed had been used at Ithaca and at Butler, Pa., the recent 
disastrous typhoid epidemics there might have been stayed, if not wholly averted. 

3. Purity of milk and other food supplies is one of the most important fac¬ 
tors in saving the lives and maintaining the health of people in large cfom Not 
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least of the foes of child life is the ignorant or vicious producer of milk. To be 
reared in a crowded tenement, with air and light restricted, and no playground 
but the public street, is in itself a menace to a child’s vitality. If to this handicap 
be added that of impure or adulterated food, the child’s chances for life are small 
indeed. Forty years ago between 25 and 30 per cent, of the total annual deaths 
were of children under one year; now, in spite of the fact that a much larger 
portion of the population lives in tenements, the proportion which the deaths of 
children under one year bears to the total annual deaths has been much reduced. 
So far as this change in the mortality rates among children is to be ascribed to 
improvement in milk supplies, it must be remembered that the sources of that 
supply are now quite different from what they were when boards of health took 
them under observation. Formerly most of the milk used in New York City came 
from farms within or adjacent to the city limits. Cows were often kept in dark and 
unventilated stables and fed on swill from neighboring distilleries. Now most of 
the milk used in New York comes from points distant from twenty to three hun¬ 
dred miles from the fcity. The comparatively few cow-stables remaining within the 
city limits are, with a few exceptions, in a most unsatisfactory condition, while those 
in distant rural communities give evidence that their owners appreciate the impor-, 
tance of cleanliness in production. Opportunities for adulteration and pollution in 
handling are so great, however, that is has been found valuable in the interest of 
an improved supply to send trained sanitary .inspectors to dairies along the lines 
of railway which bring milk to New York, in order- to instruct the farmers regard¬ 
ing the importance of avoiding bacterial contamination of milk. Though these 
inspectors have had full authority to institute prosecutions, having been acting 
with the approval of the State Board of Health, their method has been rather to 
point out to the producer the advantage to be gained from the sale of pure milk, 
which commands a higher price in the New York market. Inspiration to the 
fanner is also found in a certificate granted to clean farms by the milk commission 
of the New York County Medical Society, and in the example set by the owners 
of certain model plants, notably that of Walter W. Law, Esq., at Briarcliff Manor, 
Westchester County, where especial attention has been given not only to the pro¬ 
duction of clean milk, but to the rearing of a herd of cattle as robust and healthy 
as the most careful breeding and treatment can' produce. 

Much, also, may be done to impress upon the retailer the importance of 
purity in the milk supply. Strenuous prosecution of adulterators in recent years 
has driven many of the dishonest retailers out of business, while the merely igno¬ 
rant have been taught that they must be careful to buy only from wholesalers of 
unblemished reputation. Milk stores in all large cities are much too numerous. 
Many of them in New York are merely one-room groceries; the proprietors sell 
milk less for the profit than to catch the trade of customers in other food products. 
This class of milk retailers has been much diminished in numbers in die last two 
years by rigid enforcement of a sanitary ordinance prohibiting die sale of milk In 
stem directly connected with living-rooms. Another ordinance, hitherto also a 
dead letter, but lately enforced, requires that milk offered for sale dial! be kept at 
a temperature not exceeding 50® F., because in milk above this temperature the 
growth of bacteria is very rapid. 
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One of the most important fields of sanitary supervision over food products 
has to do with adulteration and substitution of goods. The deceptions practised 
hy manufacturers are too numerous to mention. Attempts thus far made by boards 
of health to check this evil have been sporadic and unmethodical; but in almost 
any line to which the chemist chooses to turn he will find evidence of fraud upon 
the consumer. This shows the extent of the opportunity for corrective effort by 
sanitary authorities. Three flagrant instances of this adulteration or substitution 
occurring during the writer’s incumbency as Commissioner of Health in New 
York City may be cited as samples of a hundred others. We had occasion to sus¬ 
pect the purity of a baking-powder manufactured in Tennessee, and sold in New 
York by a department store. We found that it contained about 25 per cent, of 
ground rock. That was why the retailer could quote an abnormally low price oh it. 
All we could find for sale and in warehouses now reposes at the bottom of the 
Atlantic. In another instance we examined some three hundred samples of what 
was purchased in local drug-stores as phenacetine. We found that a large part of 
this was acetanilid, a dangerous heart depressant. At another time we tested tun 
article sold by a supposedly reputable department store as “powdered mixed 
borax, for household use.” It contained not a trace of borax, but only a cheap and 
inefficient substitute. When we notified the vendors that they were liable to prose¬ 
cution for fraud they replied that they had withdrawn the article from sale, but 
naively added a request to be informed how much borax they would be required 
to put in each package to come within the letter of the law! 

4, Ever since the Metropolitan Board of Health was organized, those in 
charge of it have looked with increasing dread upon the rapid rise in density of 
population. The shape of Manhattan Island, long and narrow, and the failure erf 
local transportation managers to provide adequate means whereby the working 
class could reach their places of occupation from residences situated on cheaper 
land to the northward, in Brooklyn, and in nearby New Jersey villages, have 
forced a large part of the population to seek homes in the lower part of the city. 
Add to this a constant influx of foreigners, of which the least progressive part has 
remained to eke out a miserable existence in the city, and the result has been a 
concentration of population in New York far greater than in any other of the 
world’s great cities. To supply this unparalleled housing demand, owners of prop¬ 
erty have been for two generations building tenements designed to contain as 
many persons as posable and to “waste” as little space in providing for light and 
ventilation as a feebly administered law would allow. Lots were often almost en¬ 
tirely covered with buildings. Space behind, which should have been left open, was 
coveted with the so-called rear tenements, even less lighted and ventilated than 
die ordinary ones. Thus, for years on years, the greed of capital and the need of 
the poor have combined to suck the life-blood of the city’s population; thousands 
on thousands of tenants in these miserable habitations have died prematurely and 
wretchedly because the law-making .power was not aroused to a sense of its duty 
towards the majority of the city’s body politic. True, some improvement had hem 
made as a result of die cholera epidemic of 1866, but after that year the growth 
of population constantly vitiated reformatory measures, and it wag not until 1894 
that any real remedial work was accomplished. Some of the wont rear tenements 
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were then condemned and destroyed, in spite of the vigorous opposition of their 
owners, and a new law was framed which prevented any return to the old vicious 
conditions. This law was further improved in 1901, and a Tenement-House De¬ 
partment established. It has power to require owners so to reconstruct their build¬ 
ings as to let in more light and ventilation, and to prevent the construction of 
tenements upon more than 70 per cent, of any lot. Stringent rules also prohibit the 
use of any but approved forms of plumbing, the operation of the “school sink” 
privies, and the construction of stairways with non-fireproof material. The law is 
a model of its kind, and it has successfully withstood the assaults of greedy land¬ 
lords both in the courts and in die legislature. The old style of “death-dealing” 
tenement yielded 25 per cent, in revenue. Model tenements of later construction 
yield less, but are saving thousands of valuable lives. 

Much has been done in New York in the last ten years to increase the 
number of small parks and playgrounds in crowded tenement sections. “Mulberry 
Bend” was the first to go, and the demolition of its rickety houses let in light and 
air upon one of the deadliest parts of the city. Several other parks and breathing 
places have been similarly formed, and in every case the death-rate of the regions 
thus benefited has shown a gratifying decrease. After all, however, the real solution 
of New York’s tenement problem is to come in the extension of rapid transit fa¬ 
cilities. The subways building and projected will be the greatest factor in reducing 
New York’s death-rate in the next ten years and in increasing the comfort of its 
inhabitants. 

5. Inevitably accompanying the overcrowding of tenement population has 
been a rapid transmission of infectious disease. Forty years ago only epidemics, like 
cholera or smallpox, caused great alarm; the spread of the more common con- 
tagia seemed to the inhabitants a matter of course. It might readily be shown, 
however, that far more lives have been wasted in any large city by reason of the 
laxity of sanitary authorities in the presence of the ordinary infections. Tubercu¬ 
losis, finding most of its prey in systems reduced in vitality by tenement life, has 
for years been chargeable with 10 to 15 per cent, of the annual deaths, scarlet fever 
and diphtheria have annually slain their thousands of children, and yet municipal 
sanitarians have only just begun to realize that a large proportion of these deaths 
were preventable. 

New York has led other American and many European cities in its war 
against tuberculosis. By successive steps its Department of Health has gradually 
assumed an increasing measure of control over tuberculous persons. Physicians are 
now required to report all such cases occurring in their private practice, and the 
department will, on request, assume direction of the patient’s conduct, watch the 
progress of the disease, and endeavor to prevent its communication to others. 
Specimens of sputum are examined free in its laboratories, and patients unable to 
care for themselves are placed in institutions where curative measures are possible. 
Existing public or semipublic sanatoria are still inadequate to receive any great 
proportion of such cases, but the groundwork for a municipal sanatorium in the 
Country is practically complete, awaiting only an adequate appropriation by the 
new city administration. 
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Prevention ,of the contagious diseases common to children is best secured 
by rigid medical inspection in the public and parochial schools. Upon assuming 
office under Mayor Low, the writer found the medical inspection of schools so 
inefficiently performed as to be almost useless. Begun in 1895 under good auspices, 
the system had deteriorated until the political ward leaders had the power to 
appoint or depose the medical inspector, regardless of efficiency and solely for 
political reasons. Teachers were the only diagnosticians, for, unless they "thought 
a child looked sick,” the inspector never saw him. Such a service demanded either 
abolition or complete reorganization The latter alternative was chosen. Medical 
inspectors were selected from the Civil Service Commission’s list solely on the 
ground of efficiency, and have been required to make thorough examinations at 
frequent intervals of all New York’s school population, in addition to daily ex¬ 
aminations of cases of suspected infectious disease. The result has been a reduction 
of about 50 per cent, in the number of infectious cases among school children. 
The system outlined above has been investigated by sanitarians in other cities, 
and adopted by a number of them, notably by Philadelphia. 

There is no adequate excuse for the prevalence of smallpox anywhere in 
the United States. Epidemics of this disease are proof positive of inefficiency on 
the part of the sanitary authorities of cities Yet in the winter of 1901-02 smallpox 
was to be found in many of the cities of the Central and Eastern States, and in 
some of them it still persists. Our plan in New York was to insist on general vac¬ 
cination, public and private. We circularized all manufacturing and business 
establishments, offering free vaccination to their employees, and opened vaccina¬ 
tion bureaus in various parts of the city, meanwhile keeping the public press 
excited upon the necessity of preventive measures. Nearly nine hundred thousand 
persons received public vaccination in 1902, three times as many as had been 
performed in any previous year, and the number of private vaccinations must 
have been very large. Deaths from smallpox in New York in 1902 numbered 309; 
in 1903 they numbered 4. 

6. Between tenements and trade in large cities there is always an irrepres¬ 
sible conflict. Property in neighborhoods no longer desirable for private residence, 
and so destined for the homes of the poor, is generally susceptible after a while to 
alteration for business purposes. So it happens that the needs of manufacturing 
interests are always crowding factories into the tenement sections. Not infre¬ 
quently some of these man ufacturing plants are within the classification of offen¬ 
sive trades; often, too, the pressure for cheap manufacture has turned part of a 
tenement into a sweat-shop, where the workers sleep after their day’s toil* is done. 
With surroundings so little uplifting, it is no wonder that the tenement population 
becomes hardened to manufacturing nuisances, which a more* independent and 
discriminating of people would not bear for a moment. It has often been the 
experience of the New York Board of Health that its efforts to suppress nuisances 
caused by offensive trades in a thickly populated neighborhood would lack support 
from the people chiefly to be benefited. They had grown up in these evil sur¬ 
roundings and did not appreciate how much happier their lives would be if the 
surroundings were improved. 
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Forty years ago slaughter-houses, fat-melting establishments, and kindred 
nuisances flourished throughout the crowded wards of the city, without the slight¬ 
est attempt to render their operation inoffensive. It took whole decades of steady 
effort to secure their removal to sites along the North and East Rivers. To-day the 
city charter prohibits the establishment of any such industry except on a site ad¬ 
joining the water-front, and die abattoir people are required to use the latest 
appliances for suppressing offensive odors and conducting their business in a salu¬ 
tary way. They need constant watching, however; improved machinery for their 
plants cost money, and they will avoid using it even after its installation unless 
the sanitary inspectors are unceasingly vigilant and absolutely incorruptible. 


One of the perplexing problems facing the workers for social justice was 
how to obtain the political support of the very minorities they were bent upon help¬ 
ing. The final selection touches upon facets of the question. Professor W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, of Atlanta University, himself a northern-bom Negro, who 
had received a Harvard Ph. D. in 1895, explained the voting pattern of Negroes 
in one northern city. 


W. E. B. DU BOIS: THE BLACK VOTE 
OF PHILADELPHIA* 

The typical Philadelphia colored man is a young immigrant from die 
South, from twenty to forty years of age, who has come to the city to better his 
fortune, as he conceives fortune. His conception of government, as he coimes into 
a great modem world city, is extremely crude. He knows practically nothing of the 
actual work of any typical government,—local government in the South is a Chi¬ 
nese puzzle to the average citizen; the Negro sees it only in its repressive and har¬ 
rying functions, and he is allowed to take little or no part in it The chances are, 
then, that the young immigrant to Philadelphia has no adequate idea of Ins duty 
or privilege as a citizen and has thought little about them, save perhaps in a more 
or less theoretical way. He comes to And work and freedom—and by freedom he 
means a*chance for expansion, amusement, interest, something to make life larger 
than it has been on the lonely country plantation, or in the Negro quarter of a 
southern town. His contact with the new world, then, is as wage-eamer and seeker 
after .the goods of life—knowledge and amusement; with this goes die untram¬ 
melled right to vote—a right he has never before had, and which his brothers in 
Philadelphia have not always had. 


# Reprinted from Charities {October 1, 1905), pp. 31-35. This number of the 
magazine was devoted to “The Negro in the Cities of the North.” 
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The laws of 1682 for the new state of Pennsylvania made property holders 
voters and made the qualifications for freedmen less than those for others. Negro 
electors undoubtedly helped to adopt the constitution, as the right of suffrage after 
1776 was given to “every freeman of the full age of twenty-one years, having 
resided in this state for the space of one whole year.” When the new state consti¬ 
tution of 1790 was framed, it was proposed to limit the suffrage to “free white 
citizens;” but Albert Gallatin helped to defeat this proposition, and Negroes in the 
state had the legal right to vote for a half century thereafter. Still public opinion 
in many cases was against Negroes voting, and in Philadelphia "the colored man 
could not with safety appear at the polls ” One Negro man named Fogg, having 
been denied the right to vote in Luzerne County, took the case to the courts in 
1837. He won in the lower courts but the Supreme Court in a curious decision 
upheld the exclusion, claiming that a Negro though free could never be a “free¬ 
man.” The next year the constitutional convention met. The qualifications for 
suffrage came up and an attempt was made to restrict voting to “free white'male” 
citizens. The amendment was lost by a vote of 61 to 49. This aroused the Negro 
haters and they began the same sort of campaign of vilification and detraction 
that black men of America so often have suffered. Petitions for and against Negro 
suffrage poured in, but only the latter were printed and published, and Bucks 
County, where once a Negro nearly had been elected to the legislature, outdid 
itself in working for exclusion. The result was a protracted fight, and a final 
adoption of the white suffrage plank by a vote of 77 to 45. The Negroes of Penn¬ 
sylvania were thus disfranchised for thirty-two years, until the passage of the war 
amendments. 

About 5,500 Negroes were eligible to vote in Philadelphia in 1870. In 1900 
there were 20,000 Negro voters and in 1905 there are perhaps 25,000 voters. 

Nothing in the Negro immigrant’s earning of a living is apt to direct his 
attention to government unless, of course, he is employed by the city. He is usually 
employed as servant or laborer by private parties and sees little more of govern¬ 
ment than when he was in the South. When, after work, and on Sundays and 
hblidays, he starts out for recreation he is apt in the denser parts of the city to run 
upon two and only two rival claimants for his interest: the church and the club. 
Parks and out-of-door sports do not attract him, for he has the country-bred in¬ 
difference to raw nature and his daily work is largely physical. He is not welcome 
at the white Young Men’s Christian Association, while the Negro branch is a 
sickly sort of thing constituted largely of prayer meetings and cam. All the ordi¬ 
nary amusements of a great city are either unknown and unappreciated by this 
newcomer, or he feels by word or glance that he is not wanted. There is left, as 1 
have said, the club and the church. Now the church he knows and knows well: 
it has been the center of his community from the days his fathers landed in Amer¬ 
ica until now. The chances are, however, that this young man has tired of the 
monotony of church services and their lack of adaptability to his newer needs and 
demhnds; in die South, he has loafed outside the door to laugh and joke and escort 
his girl home; and he does not take the church seriously—he is rather tired of it. 

As he saunters up L smbard street, then, of evenings, he may drop into the 
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church if it is Sunday, and other days he stands lonesomely about, gaping and 
longing for a fellow soul. But he finds soon that at one place he is welcome and 
that is at the club. He may be introduced to the club accidentally or by design, 
through the medium of the saloon or corner pool-room, or by chance companions. 
At any rate he finds here and there throughout the city ten or fifteen little groups 
of good fellows—gay young blades, roystering tellers of doubtful tales, well-dressed 
connoisseurs of the town’s mysteries, and they welcome the newcomer cordially 
and make him feel at home. No where in Philadelphia is there such a welcome 
for the friendless, homeless black boy, no where is so much consideration shown 
for his feelings, his wants, his desire for pleasure. He easily joins therefore the 
crowd of loafers and idlers and laborers who circle and congregate about these 
clubs. 

What is a “club?” He finds that it is a suite of rooms more or less elabo¬ 
rately furnished where a crowd of men can always be found smoking and talking 
and drinking. Usually, too, they play cards for small stakes and sometimes gamble 
with various devices for sums mounting up to $25 or more. Here one may make 
all kinds of acquaintances from honest laborers to drunken debauchees—and the 
clubs grade from semi-criminal haunts to respectable well-fumished quarters. 
Nearly all of them, however, and particularly the lower grades, are above all 
“political,” and they give our young immigrant his first introduction into “poli¬ 
tics.” He comes to know gradually that these pleasant quarters where his friends 
meet and enjoy themselves are furnished through “politics;” that if it were not for 
“politics” they could not have beer to drink or play cards in peace. Moreover, 
there is poor John So and So arrested last week—he’ll get clear by “politics.” Is 
the new Philadelphian willing to help along the folks who are doing these kind¬ 
nesses to him and his? Why, certainly. And when election day comes he receives 
a bit of printed paper with unknown names and deposits it in a place indicated. 

It may be now that he becomes one of the constituent members of the club, 
being invited by the president. This president selects his own membership of tried 
and true men warranted to do as he says: he keeps his hold over them by furnish¬ 
ing them amusement if they are honest laborers, or by giving them money if they 
are poor laborers out of a job, or loafers, or by protecting them if they fall afoul 
of the police. The newcomer soon sees that he is in a network of intrigue, 
influence and bribery. The policeman on his beat, the magistrate, the criminal, 
the prostitute, the business man, all fit in their little circle in the great “machine,” 
and this is “politics;”—of certain questions as to the ownership of gas works, the 
payment for franchises, the reform of the civil service-—of these things he has 
never heard; he is submerged in a sea of mud and slime called politics which die 
great and good and wise city of Philadelphia has prepared for him: he has never 
seen its shores or surface, and of its clearer, sweeter waters he has never heard. 

Of the 25,000 Negro voters in Philadelphia from one-half to two-thirds fall 
into the class I have described. There are, of course, other Negro voter; id the 
city or rather men eligible to vote. There is, first, the native Philadelphian of 
Negro descent— member of an educated and well-to-do group of people. There 
are the better class of immigrants from die country districts of the state, Mary*. 
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land, and Virginia. These men come into politics from a different angle. A large 
number of them, especially of die better class of immigrants, neglect to vote—the 
campaign of contempt for civic duties and civic privileges has been preached to 
them assiduously. They have seen those of their number who preached political 
suicide for the Negro vociferously applauded and they have come to think it a 
virtue to neglect the exercise of the right of suffrage. Thus the result of the foolish 
campaign against the Negro in politics has been simply to drive out of political 
life the very class of Negroes needed most, and to deliver political life and activity 
into the hands of the political clubs and their ignorant or debased followers. 

Then, too, the Negro voter even of the better class feels no civic pride. 
Philadelphia is not his city; it grants him nothing in particular save what he 
struggles for in sweat. It shows him no kindness unless he be a criminal or pauper, 
and under the political organization preceding the recent upheaval, it did not 
need his vote or seek it. The Negro feels in Philadelphia and in America few 
promptings of patriotism, and he looks upon all local questions from the stand¬ 
point of his social and individual interests. His greatest hardship is difficulty of 
employment; his characteristic, poverty. This is due to present and past conditions, 
i. e., prejudice and lack of skill and application. Both these handicaps can be over¬ 
come, but it takes hard work. To such a class the direct or indirect bribery of 
money is a tremendous temptation. Direct distribution of money to Negro voters 
at the polls is therefore considerable, but this does not touch the upper half or 
third of the voting population. This part is influenced by the indirect methods of 
bribery. There are in the employ of the city to-day, approximately: 

1 member of the common council. 

3 clerks in the city service. 

10 or more messengers. 

65 policemen. 

30 school teachers. 

These persons on the whole represent the better class of Negro® and with 
a few exceptions have given first-class service; but so far as the office-holders 
themselves are concerned these are the best jobs they could get;*probably in no 
other way could these people get employment that would give them half their pres¬ 
ent incomes. Their jobs are “in politics,” and their holders must and do support 
the “machine,” Moreover, such civic pride as the Negro has is naturally ex¬ 
pended on these representatives of his race in public life and they support the 
party that puts these men in office. Thus office holding is both a direct and in¬ 
direct bribe to the Negroes and to the better class of them. 

It happens, however, that the political hold of the “machine” in Philadel¬ 
phia has been so great and far-reaching, their majorities so overwhelming, and 
the white citizens so supine in their bondage, that the "machine” cares little for 
die 25,000 Negro votes and has cut down their patronage lately in some respects; 
Negroes used to have three counselors: now they have one, and Boss Durham be¬ 
fore his fall said that this “would be the last one.” “There are some Negroes in my 
division,” said a ward politician, “and they’ve been coming to me and telling me. 
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what they want, but I tell ’em to go to hell. We don’t need their votes.” If on 
finding their support not sought or needed, perhaps the better class do not vote. 
This makes little difference for the ward bosses having the registration lists vote 
the names of all who do not appear at the polls. A colored man, headwaiter at a 
large hotel, went down to the polls; pretty soon he came back. “Did you vote?” 
he was asked. “No,”-he said, “I find that I had already voted—I’d like to know 
which way!” 

Suppose now one of the better class of Negroes should determine to go into 
politics with a view to better conditions. Has this ever happened? Colonel 
McClure in his Reminiscences does not know of any case, but it has been pointed 
out to him since that he was mistaken. Men of Negro blood like Henry L. Philips, 
one of the most public-spirited of Philadelphia’s citizens, white or black, and Wal¬ 
ter P. Hall, a member of the present reform Committee of Seventy; have con¬ 
tinually and repeatedly sided with reform movements. And others have, too. -Vet 
it is true that no large mass of colored voters have followed reform* movements 
hitherto. Nor is the reason for this far to seek. Under the machine an honest man 
interested in politics had no place. A young friend of mine offered his services in 
his ward, “See the ward Boss” was the answer. And die ward Boss—“What do 
you want?” he said, and he meant: Do you want protection to run a bawdy 
house, or to sell liquor without a license or to get somebody out of jail? And if so, 
are you willing in return to falsify voting .lists, round up repeaters, etc.” My 
friend saw nothing attractive in this earner and he is consequently “out of poli¬ 
tics.” When now a reform movement like that of the Municipal League has come, 
it has invariably made the mistake of supposing that because there are few of the 
better class of Negroes in politics, there is no- better class worth appealing to. 
Moreover, if a few of the leading Negroes were appealed to what could they say 
to-the masses: could they promise that Negroes would be retained in civil service, 
or the police force, or as teachers? No, the reformers were not promising jobs. 
But this matter was more than the question of a simple job—it was a question of 
economic opportunity. It was really the same question of earning a living that is 
the main motive in the political action of the whites. Why are Philadelphia poli¬ 
tics dirty ? Because the most influential and respected citizens of the town are us¬ 
ing public business for private gain. White citizens find that franchises, conces¬ 
sions, and favorable administration furnish them the most money. Negroes, being 
barred from business, largely find the actual salaries of office not only the greatest 
attraction, but an actual matter of bread and butter. Thus the Negroes have 
always been suspicious that the reform movements tended not to their betterment 
but to their elimination from political life and consequently from the best chance 
of earning a living. And the attitude of some of the reformers and their contempt 
for Negroes has not improved this race opinion. 

It might be asked,—Could not the better element of Negroes outvote the 
worse element and support an independent movement? This has been tried and 
the machine beat it. A few years ago a clean young colored lawyer, Harry W, 
Bass, revolted against the machine and ran for the legislature. He made a good 
run in the seventh ward, receiving a large vote but not a majority. A little later 
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he ran again and the machine was alarmed. Immediately they nominated another 
Negro of fairly respectable character on another independent ticket and finally 
nominated a white candidate on the regular ticket. The result of this three-cor¬ 
nered fight was that Bass received but 400 votes, the white machine candidate was 
elected, and the other “independent” candidate was given a political job at 
Harrisburg. 

In the present latest upheaval the Negroes are represented on the Com¬ 
mittee of Seventy by a business man, Walter P. Hall. In a few of the wards they 
have organized under the new city party of reform. In the great Negro ward, the 
seventh, there is one Negro member of the ward committee. While it is uncertain 
how far the Negro will support reform at present, yet it is certain that an influ¬ 
ential part of the better class will co-operate and that there is a great opportunity 
to give 70,000 Negroes the best chance of education in politics that they have 
ever had. 

What now is the wrong and right of this situation? It is manifestly this: 
If you wish democratic government to be successful you must strive to inculcate 
into the humblest citizen a conception of its duties and its rewards. There is no 
democratic government in Philadelphia, and has not been for a generation. There 
is an oligarchy of ward politicians and business men using public office for private 
gain. Into this system a new mass of untrained Negro voters were cast and they 
followed their leaders, as was perfectly natural. As a mass they went into politics 
for what they could get out of it and in this respect Lombard and Walnut streets 
joined hands and made common cause We have an exact repetition here of the 
reconstruction difficulties in the South on a smaller scale. The brother thieves of 
the Credit-Mobilier, the Tweed ring, and the other northern tricksters, began the 
looting of the newly reconstructed southern states. They used the ignorant Negroes 
for their tools. The result was that the Negroes followed their leaders and stole 
and looted too. Yet this experience is put into history as a classic example of die 
unfitness of Negroes to exercise political power. Philadelphia needs to go back to 
the very a b c of government—to teach its citizens, white or black, the duties and 
rewards of good citizenship, to open its civil service on equal terms to all and to 
show the 25,000 Negro voters what government means. 




CHAPTER THREE 


THE WILSONIAN DREAM 
OF WORLD ORDER 


Woodrow Wilson’s importance in establishing the broad outlines of twen¬ 
tieth-century American foreign policy is only now, with the experience of World 
War II and a protracted Cold War, becoming fully understood. Taking the last 
five decades in historical perspective, one is struck by the fact of long-range con¬ 
tinuity: a groping toward and gradual refinement of the principle of collective 
security. Wilson can be credited with a bold departure. He led the United States 
away from its traditional role in international affairs, as symbolized by Washing¬ 
ton’s Farewell Address, and called for a counterconception in foreign policy: the 
preservation of world peace through a supranational organization when feasible 
and through regional mutual security pacts when not. Presidents Franklin D. 
Roosevelt through Lyndon B. Johnson have shared with Wilson the basic assump¬ 
tion that America must draw more closely together with Western European na¬ 
tions when faced by external threats. Whenever Western society was disrupted — 
whether by the Nazi v in the 1930’s and 1940’s or by the Communists in more recent 
times—the policy sought was one of collective security. Wilson was one of the first to 
realize that, in an era of expanding economies and dynamic power blocs, the need 
for the imposition of stability was imperative. Whether his techniques following 
World War 1 were right or wrong is of less interest today than the fact that he 
believed the United States was menaced and felt involvement to be a necessary 
course. 

When the war ended, Wilson made what at the time seemed to be a series 
of blunders, but which appear now as actions consistent with his larger vision. He 
angered the Republicans by announcing that he would attend the Peace Con¬ 
ference in person. This came after the Democratic defeat in the 1918 congres¬ 
sional elections, which the Republicans interpreted as a vote of no confidence. For 
Wilson, however, it was necessary to expert personal leadership at this time. A 
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vindictive peace was not the answer; to ensure a lasting peace, he sought to steer 
the United States into participation in the League of Nations. America, he rea¬ 
soned, must be made to see the importance of working with the rest of the world. 
In effect, Wilson was asking the American people to change one of their most 
basic conceptions, that of a policy of isolation. 

Yet he overestimated the readiness of the American people to accept a new 
outlook, just as he overestimated, because of the cheering crowds he met in Eu¬ 
rope, his ability to influence European statesmen to accept his views. Wilson 
insisted upon one point: the League must be included in the peace treaty, for only 
with the creation of the League could the treaty itself be made meaningful. Wil¬ 
son was adamant; he would not compromise with the Senate and believed that 
public opinion would support him in this position. 

But public opinion was largely apathetic, or was concerned more with do¬ 
mestic unrest than with the treaty. In some cases, however, hostility to his ideas 
was specific; the German-American and Irish-American groups, for example, 
expressed significant opposition. The latter group, in particular, had strong anti- 
British sentiments and criticized Wilson for not applying the self-determination 
principle to Ireland. Even many of the liberal journals did not go along with the 
President, arguing that the Treaty of Versailles was too vindictive. Perhaps most 
important was the pervasive atmosphere of isolationism in America. The emer¬ 
gency over, people merely wanted to be left alone; they did not want to shoulder 
the responsibility of a world power. And these feelings Wilson did not fully 
appreciate or gauge, but thought instead that the people would stand behind him 
in any showdown with the Senate. He did not recognize the growing nationalistic 
appeal which struck such a sensitive nerve, as exemplified by the Palmer Raids 
and the attacks on labor. Idealism was quickly to become transformed into disillu¬ 
sionment. 

The treaty itself, regardless of its merits, was bound to become a partisan 
issue, centering around Republican hostility to Wilson. Strong presidential leader¬ 
ship, the New Freedom domestic program, the fear of Wilson's seeking a third 
term, and the fact that he did not consult with Republicans all contributed to the 
bitterness against a “Wilsonian peace.” The Republicans, with the 1920 election 
in mind, focused their opposition on the League. And this meant specifically that 
if the error of 1912 (a split in Republican ranks) was not to be repeated, the iso¬ 
lationist wing of the party had to be placated. There was no hope that the country 
at large would exert a moderating influence on party councils, forjhe fear pre¬ 
vailed that the irreconcUables would start a third party and thus ensure the con¬ 
tinuation of the Democrats in office. The Democrats, on the other hand, were also 
not exempt from making political capital out of the League issue and Wilson’s 
leadership. Partisan feelings ran high on both sides. 

The fight, then, turned to the Senate, a body strongly desiring to assert its 
supremacy after several years of wartime presidential' leadership. Trouble could 
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be expected from the start; the Democrats did not even have a majority, much 
less the two-thirds support needed for ratification. On the Republican side, there 
was agreement that changes were necessary, particularly in order that the treaty 
could no longer be regarded as solely a Democratic measure. Nor were such reser¬ 
vations inspired simply by partisan considerations; there was a genuine fear of 
unrestricted immigration, lowered tariffs, and most important, the possibility that 
the United States — by'Article 10—would be morally obligated to come to the aid 
of another nation without the consent of Congress. Three camps emerged within 
Republican ranks—mild and strong reservationists, and irreconcilables. The first 
group may well have supported the Democrats in voting down the strong reser¬ 
vations of Henry Cabot Lodge, thus making possible the passage of the treaty with 
minor changes. But Wilson made the critical mistake of refusing to cooperate with 
this group. The irreconcilables, or "bitter-enders,’’ ensured the treaty’s defeat 
through their destructive tactics and threat to bolt the party. Finally, there is the 
position associated with Lodge. It would be incorrect to make Lodge the whip¬ 
ping-boy in discussing the defeat of the League, for matters were too complex to 
permit such a black-and-white judgment. For one thing, Wilson’s inflexibility must 
not be forgotten. For another, Lodge, unlike the irreconcilables, was not an isola¬ 
tionist. Morevover, he was sincere in his fear that American sovereignty might be 
jeopardized. But, in the last analysis. Lodge was also partisan and had an eye on 
the 1920 elections. 

The Lodge side won; all sentiment to enter the League soon died; America 
was not yet ready to accept the principle of collective security. Woodrou) Wilson 
had a prophetic vision of the course needed to ensure world peace, but he was 
ahead of his times. 

In the first selection, Arno J. Mayer sets forth the underlying assumptions 
of Wilson’s internationalism, and, in doing so, calls attention to the ways in which 
domestic and foreign policies are integrally related. Hence, he returns Wilson to 
the historical setting of Progressivism, and, relying on multi-archival research, he 
sketches in the views of other leaders, in America and Europe, as well. The first 
paragraph, taken from the preface, defines the terms to be used in the later 
analysis. 

ARNO J. MAYER: WOODROW WILSON AND THE 
POLITICS OF MOVEMENT* 

During the first World War one of the most controversial political issues 
inside Europe’s major belligerent nations was war aims. In the Allied as well as 

* Reprinted from Amo J. Mayer, Political Origins of the New Diplomacy, 1917- 
1918 {New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959), vii,'34+41, 370-71, 392-93 by per- 
mission. 
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in the Central countries the controversy over this issue of domestic and foreign 
policy became part of the struggle for power between the “parties of order” (pre¬ 
dominantly the Right) and the “parties of movement" (predominantly the Left). 
The Right tended to favor expansionist war aims and the perpetuation of the Old 
Diplomacy as part of its determined effort to maintain the internal status quo. 
The Left pressed for nonannexationist war aims and the adoption of the New 
Diplomacy in its campaign to change the status quo. 

# * * 


Whereas the British War Cabinet revised its war aims at least partly, if not 
largely, as a result of insistent pressures by Labour, the Wilson Administration 
faced no comparable domestic opposition. Above all, the major opposition party 
in the United States did not agitate for anything like a peace without victory or a 
public formulation of new war aims. On the contrary, the Republican party, in 
particular Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, called for an unequivocal 
commitment to unconditional victory over Germany in a language similar to that 
of the European parties of order. Like its European counterparts, the American 
Right was most skeptical of the usefulness of utopian phrases and symbols, al¬ 
though it did not hesitate to arouse patriotic emotions. In the fashion of Clemen- 
ceau, Roosevelt whipped up popular enthusiasm by summoning the American 
people to a war of revenge against the brutai Huns. However, unlike Roosevelt, 
Clemenceau never had to castigate the French Government for its idealism; first 
as one of the leaders of the Right opposition, and subsequently as Premier, he 
successfully prevented the forces of movement from imprinting their foreign-policy 
ideology upon French diplomacy. 

On the other hand, since Wilson combined his war message with a sum¬ 
mons to a crusade for democracy, American diplomacy immediately took on an 
idealistic and proselytizing dimension. Even though Roosevelt and his conservative 
supporters were unsparing in their criticism of Wilson, in view of their long-stand¬ 
ing war enthusiasm they could hardly step forward as champions of pacifism. 
Actually this was their war more than it was Wilson’s. Therefore, at best the" 
could claim that they were better qualified to fight the war *haa the idealist in 
the White House, and they could try to commend their greater war-making skills 
and enthusiasm by attacking the lack of realism in Wilson’s diplomatic pro¬ 
nouncements. 

In the fall of 1917 Roosevelt insisted that America “did not go to war to 
make democracy safe.” Instead, he held that having gone into the war “because 
wc had a special grievance . . . first and foremost we are to make the world 
safe for ourselves. This is our war, America’s war. If we do not will it we shall 
some day have to reckon with Germany single-handed. Therefore, for our own 
sake let us strike down Germany.” 51 Among the Republicans the knock-out-blow 
attitude became fashionable just as Lloyd Geoige was about to abandon it, no 


Endicott Ojgood, Ideals and Self-interest in America’s Foreign 
Relations (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953), p. 273. 
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doubt because unlike the British forces of order the American Right could con¬ 
fidently rely on an immense reservoir of national power. 

Even from 1912 to 1915, while heading the Progressive party, Roosevelt 
had “remained, at heart, a romantic militarist, an aggressive national egoist.”” 
Needless to say, as soon as he began to make common cause with Leonard Wood, 
Elihu Root, Cabot Lodge, and the war-loan interests, and now that he was back 
in the Republican fold, Roosevelt was bound to intensify his boisterous espousal 
of national egotism. His long-standing dedication to the national self-interest was 
also evident in his pronouncements about international organization: like Lords 
Cecil, Curzon, and Milner in England, he was always careful to insist that the 
jurisdiction of a future league of nations could not be allowed to impair national 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. 

Meanwhile, in 1916, in his bid for re-election, Woodrow Wilson had re¬ 
activated the process of reform which had been “temporarily halted in 1914.” 
The President and his advisers realized that only by winning the Progressives to 
their side could they hope to defeat the Republicans. They had to “convince 
Progressives that the Democratic party was an acceptable vehicle of reform of the 
kind they wanted.” 53 

For reasons of both conviction and expediency Wilson now “became almost 
a new political creature, and under his leadership a Democratic Congress enacted 
the most sweeping and significant progressive legislation in the history of the 
country up to that time.” The confirmation of Louis D. Brandeis as member of 
the Supreme Court was followed in quick succession by legislation on rural credit, 
workmen’s compensation, child labor, and the eight-hour work day. Hence by 
election time Wilson and the Democratic majority in Congress had “enacted 
almost every important plank in the Progressive platform of 1912.” M 

Important sectors of the American forces of movement immediately shifted 
their allegiance to the President and his party. Among the converts there were 
many members of the “informal brain trust of the Progressive movement,” M in¬ 
cluding intellectuals and journalists like John Reed, Ray Stannard Baker, Lincoln 
Steffens, Ida Tarbell, Irvin Cobb, Walter Lippmann, Herbert Croly, John Dewey, 
Max Eastman and George Creel. Also, “one by one, the men and women who 
had gone into the Roosevelt party in 1912 to fight for principles and social re¬ 
generation rather than to follow a hero, came out for Wilson—Jane Addams . . . 
Francis J. Heney . . . John M. Parker . . . Edgar C. Snyder . . . Bainbridge 
Colby.” No less significant was the unconcealed adherence of “the railway 
brotherhoods, the American Federation of Labor ... the Non-Partisan League 
. . . and practically all independent newspapers and periodicals.”* 4 


■Ibid., p. 85. 

" Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, pp. 80, 224. 

" Ibid., pp. 222-36. “Clearly, it was not ip be a simple matter to frame a militant 
campaign address against an Administration with such a record.” Claude G. Bowen, 
Beveridge and the Progressive Era (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1932), p. 491. 

■ See Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform: Prom Bryan to P.D.R. (New York, 
Knopf, 1955), pp. 154-56. 

■Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, pp. 239-40. 
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But since menacing war clouds overhung the election, neither Hughes nor 
Wilson could restrict campaign oratory to questions of domestic reform. Indeed, 
“in his frenzy for ‘sound Americanism* Roosevelt subordinated, all considerations 
of domestic reform.” Consequently, not only was Hughes denied a progressive 
domestic platform, but because of the largely unsolicited and uncontrolled support 
of both Roosevelt and Lodge he appeared before the voters as an ally of the inter¬ 
ventionists. Particularly in view of the prominence of preparedness elements in 
the Republican ranks, the Democrats cunningly boasted, with Bryan's help, that 
Wilson had “kept us out of war” while at the same time accusing the opposition 
of being the “war party."® 7 

In brief, Wilson’s victory proved that he had successfully fused “the peace 
cause with the ideal of progressive democracy.” Once the returns were counted, 
it was clear that the American forces of movement—the left-Progressives, the 
pacifists, and labor—had helped Wilson’s candidacy in many states, particularly 
in the South and the West. Furthermore, just as in Europe many Socialists looked 
to Wilson for guidance not in the field of domestic reform but rather in the area 
of diplomacy, so also in America some half million Socialists abandoned their 
party in order to vote for the peace-oriented President. 58 

The pacifist elements had also entered the Democratic camp, largely be¬ 
cause they were frightened by the interventionist agitation of Roosevelt, the 
munitions makers, the war-loan bankers, and the Plattsburg movement. Bryan, 
Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, Oswald Garrison Villard, and David Starr Jordan 
hoped that once re-elected the President would enforce strict neutrality and would 
seek to use American influence to arrange an accommodation between the Allies 
and the Central Powers.® 9 

But whereas these antiwarmongers were primarily motivated by a profound 
pacifism, other components of the forces of movement—La Follette, Bourne, 
labor, and the Socialists—were anti-interventionist above all because they feared 
the domestic repercussions of war. Like their European counterparts, “many re¬ 
formers were leery of intervention precisely because they were reformers”; they 
were convinced “that war would bring an end to reform.” Specifically they were 
anxious to protect the recent socioeconomic advances of the New Freedom; more¬ 
over, like Marcel Sembat in Faites un roi sinon faites la paix, they warned about 
the detrimental impact of war both on civil liberties and on the political struggle 
against the vested interests. 80 

“No element of progressive thinking was lacking in Wilson’s reluctance to 
go to war.” Even though the President was no pacifist, he had a pronounced hor- 

" Ibid., pp. 241-47; Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny, p, 245 alter Millis, 
Road to War: America 1914-1917 (Boston, Houghton Miffin, 1955), pp. 316-18. 

"Link, Woodrow Wilson end the Progressive Era, pp. 241, 249-51. 

"Millis, Road to War, pp. 103, 385. 

"Goldman, Rendezvous with Destiny, pp. 236 ff. In The Age of Reform, p. 270, 
Hofstadter notes that "war has always been the Nemesis of the liberal tradition la America.” 
Not only Hofstader but also Goldman, Millis, Link, and Osgood have failed to note dust 
war has just as often been the nemesis of the liberal tradition in Europe. On the whole, the 
above-cited studies of the Progressive era are unduly parochial. 
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ror of war. Furthermore, he spoke of the dangers of “i{liberalism at home to re¬ 
inforce the men at the front,” of the majority of people going “war mad,” of 
conformity becoming “the only virtue,” and of the businessmen dominating "the 
nation for twenty years after the war comes to an end.”* 1 

These apprehensions were fully justified. No sooner had war been declared 
than “reform stopped dead, large-scale business swiftly increased its profits and its 
powers, inflation began its ravaging. Civil liberties were twisted, narrowed, vir¬ 
tually abolished ... the Administration and Congress rushed through sweeping 
legislation dealing with espionage, sedition, and trading with enemy, and many 
local governments followed suit.” And again, there was nothing peculiarly Ameri¬ 
can about the fact that the “unofficial and the official hysteria fell more and 
more under the control of conservatives, who were just as interested in silencing 
reform agitation as they were in suppressing friends of Germany.”** Charles Beard 
might as well have had reference to France and England when he noted that in 
America “the occasion of the war which called for patriotic duties was seized by 
emotional conservatives as an opportunity to blacken the character of persons 
whose opinions they feared and hated.” 93 

On December 18, 1916, when Wilson had dispatched his Note to the 
European belligerents inviting them to state their war aims, he had done so partly 
in the hope of precipitating a negotiated end to the war which, so long as it con¬ 
tinued, threatened to engulf America in external belligerency as well as in internal 
reaction. For implying that both sides seemed to be fighting for the same objec¬ 
tives, Wilson was severely taken to task by Theodore Roosevelt, who denounced 
this view as being “wickedly false.’’ Furthermore, in unison with the Allied foreign 
offices, “American champions of the* Allied cause denounced Wilson for playing 
Germany’s game and approving Germany’s attempt to impose a dictated peace 
settlement.” On the other hand, “the defenders of Germany, the peace element, 
and the great mass of noninterventionists hailed it as the beginning of the end of 
the war.”* 4 

In spite of his disappointment with Germany’s belligerently noncommittal 
answer to his Note, Wilson pursued his diplomatic labors. On January 22, 1917, 
in an address to the Senate, he asserted that a lasting peace would have to be a 
peace without victory supported by a League of Nations in which, as a new world 
power, the United States would have to play a responsible role. Once again, not 
only in America but also in the Allied countries, ** the President received enthusi¬ 
astic acclaim from the Left, while the Right registered severe protests. In Roose¬ 
velt’s eyes “Wilson, by his support of a world league and a peace without victory, 
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had become a rallying point for all the pacifists, coward^ and short-sighted fools 
which had plagued him since the war began.”'’' 1 

Presently external conditions cut short the argument between American 
interventionists and neutralists. The German resumption of unrestricted submarine 
warfare and the Zimmermann note led to the decision for entering the war on the 
side of the Allies. 

Given his actions and pronouncements as an antiwar progressive through¬ 
out 1916 and in the first weeks of 1917, Wilson could hardly have been expected 
to justify the war in Roosevcltian terms. If the United States had intervened while 
a conservative administration was in power, the war might have been presented 
as a war in which America’s vital self-interest coincided with honor and righteous¬ 
ness. This was the explanation advanced by the European governments in August 
1914, while most European Radicals and Socialists rationalized their support by 
baptizing the war as a war to end war, a war for civilization, a war for principles. 

In America, however, the Chief Executive himself was a convinced and 
dedicated progressive who in early 1917 enjoyed the support of the major political 
and intellectual sectors of the forces of movement. In proclaiming that America 
was fighting for principles and not for self-interest the President articulated a posi¬ 
tion which was common to the forces of movement on both sides of the Atlantic, par¬ 
ticularly after the Russian Revolution. In America the Wilson formula now “became 
the ideological bridge by which most of the progressive group moved with their lead¬ 
er from neutrality to intervention,” 87 just as in Europe at the outbreak of war similar 
though nonofficial formulas had facilitated the shift from an antiwar to a prowar 
position by Radicals, pacifists, and Socialists. 

Whereas, in England, Radicals like H. G. Wells did not join Crewe House 
until early 1918, 8M in America left-oriented intellectuals eagerly entered govern¬ 
ment service immediately after the declaration of war. “The men who went to 
work for George Creel (himself a crusading journalist) in the Committee on 
Public Information, whose job it was to stimulate public enthusiasm for a war of 
ideals and principles were in so many instances the same men who had learned 
their trade drumming up enthusiasm for the Progressive reforms and providing 
articles for the muckraking magazines.”* 9 In his home propaganda about Ameri¬ 
ca’s moral crusade Creel enjoyed the cooperation of Arthur Bullard, Harvey 
O’Higgins, Will Irwin, Wallace Irwin, Ernest Poole, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Louis F. Post. Ray Stannard Baker, and Ida Tarbell—“indeed, it was a roll call 
of the muckrakers.” 70 

Even though the Wilson formula could not win over dedicated pacifists 
like Jane Addams and unyielding reformers like Randolph Bourne, it did facili¬ 
tate the adherence of the American Social Patriots. The crusade iminadiately won 
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the enthusiastic su pporf of Socialists like William English Walling, Charles Ed¬ 
ward Russell, John Spargo, Gustavus Myers, and Upton Sinclair. Likewise, with 
the exception of the numerically insignificant 1WW, organized labor endorsed the 
war with pledges of loyalty and with “no-strike” promises. n However, the ma¬ 
jority of the Socialist party maintained a strong dissident position. Even though 
it did not appeal for revolutionary opposition to the war, partly because of the 
initial vagueness of Wilson’s war formula, the Socialist party sought to make its 
support conditional. The party’s National Executive Committee disseminated the 
following message: “Not a single soldier until we know what we are fighting 
for.” 72 Pending this clarification the party maintained its benign opposition. 

On the whole, then, in late 1917 the strength of the antiwar Socialists and 
pacifists Was of little consequence. As for the prowar factions of movement, they 
were enthusiasts for the Allied cause. Even before the Fourteen Points address 
Wilson had begun to convince them that the war was an unequaled opportunity 
for international reform which, in turn, was an essential precondition for the next 
phase of domestic reform. However, the bulk of the American public, including 
most Democrats and Republicans, were diligently performing their war duties 
without concerning themselves with ideological disputations, either national or 
international. 

True, in the New Republic, the Nation, and the New York World, Walter 
Weyl, John Dewey, Charles Beard, Herbert Croly, and Frank Cobb glorified th< 
war as a struggle against German militarism and a crusade for democracy, self- 
determination, and a league of nations to preserve a peace of principles. However, 
“it became increasingly evident that a powerful faction of the people was de¬ 
termined to wage war in the old way, for tangible and self-interest reasons first, 
and for universal ideals second.” Prominent militant patriots like James Harvey 
of the North American Review and Theodore Roosevelt called for "Peace witl 
complete victory! Peace with unconditional surrender !” 73 Simultaneously the 
great majority of American newspapers were “possessed by a spirit of -romantic 
patriotic militarism”; 74 their editorials may not have been quite so martial and 
self-righteous as those of the Morning Post in London or the Action Fran^aise in 
Paris, though they certainly were comparable in language and national egoism 
to those in the London Times and in le Temps. 

* # # 


Once America had entered the world struggle, Wilson never seriously en¬ 
visaged either the possibility or the desirability of a peace without total victory. 
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Consequently, now in early 1918 the President’s diplomatic and psychological 
warfare offensive was not going to be blunted by the exigency of compromising 
with Berlin. Instead, Wilson stepped forward resolutely to embrace the New 
Diplomacy, to bid the German people to revolt against their rulers, and to pro¬ 
claim the Allied military effort a part of both a crusade for democracy and a war 
to end all wars. By now the President confidently trusted in America’s tremendous 
and, for the Allies, crucial military and ideological reserves, and was fully pre¬ 
pared to shoulder the complex responsibilities of leadership in the drive for total 
victory over German autocracy and militarism. In addition to dedicating himself 
to the crusade gospel which the Allied and Russian forces of movement had been 
preaching since March 1917, he now inspired them to help bring about the liberal¬ 
ization of the diplomacy of the entire anti-German coalition. Furthermore, instead 
of bemoaning the Russian Revolution as a military collapse engineered with the 
help of German agents, Wilson considered this Revolution as an integral part of 
the general intensification of the ideological momentum of the Great War. 

Profoundly dedicated to the proposition that ideas are weapons, Wilson 
was unwilling to allow the Germans to make psychological capital out of the 
Brest-Litovsk negotiations. He was no less determined to prevent Lenin from 
gaining a monopoly on blueprints for the postwar world, especially since many of 
Lenin’s diplomatic formulations were taken from the arsenal of Western Liberal 
ideas. As he stepped into the madly raging battle of words, Wilson was able to tie 
his “placard paragraphs” [Fourteen Points] to a reasonably comprehensive liberal- 
progressive ideological system of which the defunct New Freedom was the domes¬ 
tic policy dimension. Even though the domestic reform aspects of the President’s 
program were extremely vague or almost nonexistent, his progressive audience in 
Europe shared the belief that this deficiency would soon be remedied. The Presi¬ 
dent’s international program rested on the same dedication to rational and morajl 
progress which was at the basis of social-democratic plans for an equalitarian so¬ 
ciety in a peaceful world; according to many leftist the synthesis of liberal inter¬ 
nationalism and Socialist reform would be consummated under Wilson’s tutelage. 

* # * 

• . . The President battled for a peace without annexations and indemnities on 
die basis of the self-determination of peoples, guaranteed by the League of Na¬ 
tions. Just as the Right in France and England opposed his visionary program 
partly because this program also was the platform of the Left opposition, likewise 
in the United States Theodore Roosevelt and Cabot Lodge became Wilson’s pas¬ 
sionate opponents. However, although he was disavowed by the fosses of order 
on both sides of the Atlantic, he had an extensive constituency among the forces 
of movement in both Allied and enemy nations. These progressive elements were 
attracted by Wilson’s explicit advocacy of the New Diplomacy as symbolized in his 
League project, and by their self-generated confidence that Wilson’s diplomatic 
program would also serve the cause of basic economic and social reform. 
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Some dissidents gave their support to the President not so much because 
they had faith in his positive program as because they hoped that his program 
might help prevent civil strife In an open letter Romain Rolland implored the 
President to “speak, speak to everybody! The world is thirsting for a voice which 
transcends both national and class borders And that the future may herald you 
under the name of conciliator.” 7 ' Rolland wrote this letter because in his \ lew 
Wilson was the “last remaining dyke,” and should this dyke give way, then Europe 
“was in danger of continuing this bloody game ” In private the author of Au- 
dessus de la melle not only admitted that he addressed Wilson without deep faith, 
but also charged that through his “clever lie Wilson was making away with the 
European Revolution in favor of the liberal bourgeoisie.” 7 * Meanwhile, however, 
the attraction of Wilson’s vision for the coming peace and its contribution to civil 
reconciliation—strategically supported by American financial power and eco¬ 
nomic surplus 77 —kept Rolland as well as many Socialists and Radicals from in¬ 
stantly joining the forces of Revolution. 

* * * 

The war had thrown Europe into a profound political, economic, and in¬ 
tellectual crisis, and until 1917 this exhausted Europe faced the future without 
any hopeful visions. “But in one deed, the only truly great statesman-like deed, 
the first signal of world improvement rang out: Wilson announced the League of 
Nations; he foresaw that without it the peoples could no longer carry on their 
existence. The second attempt at world improvement . . . has been undertaken 
in Russia, and it is yet too soon to pronounce upon it . . . There can be no 
question that sub specie aetermtatis . . Wilson and Lenin will appear merely as 
men with different methods It is certain that mankind must make up its mind 
either for Wilson or for Lenin ” TS Even though Clemenceau eventually triumphed 
over both Wilson and Lenin at the Paris Peace Conference, Clemenceau and his 
supporters at best scored a short-lived and pyrrhic victory. 


Urging the adoption of the principle of collective security even before 
America entered the war. President Wilson, on January 22, 1917, sketched the 
blueprint for a League of Nations. 


"For the complete text of this letter, dated November 9, 1918, see Rolland, Journal, 
pp. 1645-46. 

"Ibid., pp. 1654-61; Rolland, Les Prlcurseurs (Paris, 1920), pp. 216-18; 
I’Humaniti , December 14, 1918. 

77 A well-documented discussion of the role of American economic resources in the 
stabilisation of Europe during the seven-months’ armistice can be found in Herbert Hoover, 
The Ordeal of Woodrow Wilson (New York.'McGraw-Hill, 1958), esp pp. 87 ff. 

"The German-bom Swiss essayist and playwright Hermann Reiser, writing in the 
Neue Ziricher Zettung, October 27, 1918, cited in the Cambridge Magazine (November 16, 
1918), p. 143. 
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WOODROW WILSON: WORLD PEACE* 

Gentlemen of the Senate: On the eighteenth of December last 1 addressed 
an identic note to the governments of the nations now at war requesting them to 
state, more definitely than they had yet been stated by either group of belligerents, 
the terms upon which they would deem it possible to make peace. I spoke on 
behalf of humanity and of the rights of all neutral nations like our own, many of 
whose most vital interests the war puts in constant jeopardy. The Central Powers 
united in a reply which stated merely that they were ready to meet their antago¬ 
nists in conference to discuss terms of peace. The Entente Powers have replied 
much more definitely and have stated, in general terms, indeed, but with suffi¬ 
cient definiteness to imply details, the arrangements, guarantees, and acts of repa¬ 
ration which they deem to be the indispensable conditions of a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment. We are that much nearer a definite discussion of the peace which shall end 
the present war. We are that much nearer the discussion of the international con¬ 
cert which must thereafter hold the world at peace. In every discussion of the 
peace that must end this war it is taken for granted that that peace must be fol¬ 
lowed by some definite concert of power which will make it virtually impossible 
that any such catastrophe should ever overwhelm us again. Every lover of man¬ 
kind, every sane and thoughtful man must take that for granted. 

I have sought this opportunity to address you because I thought that I 
owed it to you, as the council associated with me in the final determination of our 
international obligations, to disclose to you without reserve the thought and pur¬ 
pose that have been taking form in my mind in regard to the duty of our Govern¬ 
ment in the days to come when it will be necessary to lay afresh and upon a new 
plan the foundations of peace among the nations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the United States should play no 
part in that great enterprise. To take part in such a service will be the opportunity 
for which they have sought to prepare themselves by the very principles and 
purposes of their policy and the approved practices of their Government ever since 
the days when they set up a new nation in the high and honourable hope that it 
might in all that it was and did show mankind the way to liberty. They cannot in 
honour withhold the service to which they are now about to be challenged. They 
do not wish to withhold it. But they owe it to themselves and to the other nations 
of the world to state the conditions under which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this, to add their authority and their pow¬ 
er to the authority and force of other nations to guarantee peace and justice 
thioughout the world. Such a settlement cannot now be long postponed. It is 
right that before it comes this Government should frankly formulate the condi¬ 
tions upon which it would feel justified in asking our people to approve its formal 

and solemn adherence to a League for Peace. I am here to attempt to state those 
conditions, 

1916- 19*U Prinled fr ° m Sen0U Document 685 ■ 64th Con «M 2nd sen. (Washington, D.C.: 
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The present war must first be ended; but we owe it to candour and to a 
just regard for the opinion of mankind to say that, so far as our participation in 
guarantees of future peace is concerned, it makes a great deal of difference in 
what way and upon what terms it is ended. The treaties and agreements which 
bring it to an end must embody terms which will create a peace that is worth 
guaranteeing and preserving, a peace that will win the approval of mankind, not 
merely a peace that will serve the several interests and immediate aims of the na¬ 
tions engaged. We shall have no voice in determining what those terms shall be, 
but we shall, I feel sure, have a voice in determining whether they shall be made 
lasting or not by the guarantees of a universal covenant; and our judgment upon 
what is fundamental and essential as a condition precedent to permanency should 
be spoken now, not afterwards when it may be too late. 

No covenant of cooperative peace that does not include the peoples of the 
New World can suffice to keep the future safe against war; and yet there is only 
one sort of peace that the peoples of America could join in guaranteeing. The ele¬ 
ments of that peace must be elements that engage the confidence and satisfy the 
principles of the American go\ernments, elements consistent with their political 
faith and with the practical convictions which the peoples of America have once 
for all embraced and undertaken to defend. 

I do not mean to say that any American government would throw any 
obstacle in the way of any terms of peace the governments now at war might 
agree upon, or seek to upset them when made, whatever they might be. I only take 
it for granted that mere terms of peace between the belligerents will not satisfy 
even the belligerents themselves. Mere agreements may not make peace secure. It 
will be absolutely necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of the permanency 
of the settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now engaged or 
any alliance hitherto formed or projected that no nation, no probable combination 
of nations could face or withstand it. If the peace presently to be made is to en¬ 
dure, it must be a peace made secure by the organized major force of mankind. 

The terms of the immediate peace agreed upon will determine whether it 
is a peace for which such a guarantee can be secured. The question upon which 
the whole future peace and policy of the world depends is this: Is the present war 
a struggle for a just and secure peace, or only for a new balance of power? If it.be 
only a struggle for a new balance of power, who will guarantee, who can guaran¬ 
tee, the stable equilibrium of the new arrangement ? Only a tranquil Europe can 
be a stable Europe. There must be, not a balance of power, but a community of 
power; not organized rivalries, but an organized common peace. 

Fortunately we have received very explicit assurances on this point. The 
statesmen of both of the groups of nations now arrayed against one another have 
said, in terms that could not be misinterpreted, that it was no part of the purpose 
they hacf in mind to crush their antagonists. But the implications of these assur- 
knees may not be equally clear to all,—may not be the same on bojh sides of the 
water. I think it will be serviceable if I attempt to set forth what we understand 
them to'be. 

They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. It is not 
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pleasant to say this. I beg that I may be permitted to put my own interpretation 
upon it and that it may be understood that no other interpretation was in my 
thought. I am seeking only to face realities and to face them without soft conceal¬ 
ments. Victory would mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed 
upon the vanquished. It would be accepted in humiliation, under duress, at an in¬ 
tolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resentment, a bitter memory upon 
which terms of peace would rest, not permanently, but only as upon quicksand. 
Only a peace between equals can last. Only a peace the very principle of which is 
equality and a common participation in a common benefit. The right state of 
mind, the right feeling between nations, is as necessary for a lasting peace as is 
the just settlement of vexed questions of territory or of racial and national 
allegiance. 

The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded if it is to last 
must be an equality of rights; the guarantees exchanged must neither recognize 
nor imply a difference between big nations and small, between those that are pow¬ 
erful and those that are weak. Right must be based upon the common strength, 
not upon the individual strength, of the nations upon whose concert peace will de¬ 
pend. Equality of territory or of resources there of course cannot be; nor any other 
sort of equality not gained in the ordinary peaceful and legitimate development of 
the peoples themselves. But no one asks or expects anything more than an equality 
of rights. Mankind is looking now for freedom of life, not for equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality of right among 
organized nations. No peace can last, or ought to last, which does not recognize 
and accept the principle that governments derive all their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists to hand peoples about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were property. I take it for granted, for 
instance, if I may venture upon a single example, that statesmen everywhere sire 
agreed that there should be a united, independent, and autonomous Poland, and 
that henceforth inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial and social 
development should be guaranteed to all peoples who have lived hitherto under 
the power of governments devoted to a faith and purpose hostile to their own. 

I speak of this, not because of any desire to exalt an abstract political prin¬ 
ciple which has always been held very dear by those who have sought to build up 
liberty in America, but for the same reason that I have spoken of the other con¬ 
ditions of peace which seem to me clearly indispensable,—because I wish frankly 
to uncover realities. Any peace which does not recognize and accept this principle 
will inevitably be upset. It will not rest upon the affections or the convictions of 
mankind. The ferment of spirit of whole populations will fight subtly and con¬ 
stantly against it, and all the world will sympathize. The world can be at peace 
only if its life is stable, and there can be no stability where the wifi is in rebellion, 
where there is not tranquility of spirit and a sense of justice, of freedom, and of 
right. 

So far as practicable, moreover, every greet people now struggling.towards 
a full development of its resources and of its powers should be assured a direct 
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outlet to the great highways of the sea. Where this cannot be done by the cession 
of territory, it can no doubt be done by the neutralization of direct rights of way 
under the general guarantee which will assure the peace itself. With a right comity 
of arrangement no nation need be shut away from free access to the open paths 
of the world’s commerce. 

And the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. The free¬ 
dom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and cooperation. No doubt 
a somewhat radical reconsideration of many of the rules of international practice 
hitherto thought to be established may be necessary in order to make the seas in¬ 
deed free and common in practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but 
the motive for such changes is convincing and compelling. There can be no trust 
or intimacy between the peoples of the world without them. The free, constant, 
unthreatened intercourse of nations is an essential part of the process of peace and 
of development. It need not be difficult either to define or to secure the freedom 
of the seas if the governments of the world sincerely desire to come to an agree¬ 
ment concerning it. 

It is a problem closely connected with the limitation of naval armaments 
and the cooperation of the navies of the world in keeping the seas at once free 
and safe. And the question of limiting naval armaments opens the wider and per¬ 
haps more difficult question of the limitation of armies and of all programmes of 
military preparation. Difficult and delicate as these questions are, they must be 
faced with the utmost candour and decided in a spirit of real accommodation if 
peace is to come with healing in its wings, and come to stay. Peace cannot be had 
without. concession and sacrifice. There can be no sense of safety and equality 
among the nations if great preponderating armaments are henceforth to continue 
here and there to be built up and maintained. The statesmen of the world must 
plan for peace and nations must adjust and accommodate their policy to it as they 
have planned for war and made ready for pitiless contest and rivalry. The ques¬ 
tion of armaments, whether on land or sea, is the most immediately and intensely 
practical question connected with the future fortunes of nations and of mankind. 

I have spoken upon these great matters without reserve and with the ut¬ 
most explicitness because it has seemed to me to be necessary if the world’s yearn¬ 
ing desire for peace was anywhere to find free voice and utterance. Perhaps I am 
the only person in high authority amongst all the peoples of the world who is at 
liberty to speak and hold nothing back. I am speaking as an individual, and yet 
I am speaking also, of course, as the responsible head of a great government, sutd 
I feel confident that I have said what the people of the United States would wish 
me to say. May I not add that I hope and believe that I am in effect speaking for 
liberals and friends of humanity in every nation and of every programme of lib¬ 
erty? I would fain believe that I am speaking for the silent mass of mankind 
everywhere who have as yet had no place or opportunity to speak their real hearts 
out concerning the death and ruin they see to have come already upon the persons 
and die homes they hold most dear. 

And in holding out the expectation that the people and Government of 
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the United States will join the other civilized nations of the world in guaranteeing 
the permanence of peace upon such terms as I have named I speak with the 
greater boldness and confidence because it is clear to every man who can think 
that there is in this promise no breach in either our traditions or our policy as a 
nation, but a fulfilment, rather, of all that we have professed or striven for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one-accord adopt 
the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of the world: that no nation 
should seek to extend its polity over any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its own polity, its own way of development, 
unhindered, unthieatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful. 

1 am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alliances which 
would draw them into competitions of power, catch them in a net of intrigue and 
selfish rivalry, and disturb their own affairs with influences intruded from without. 
There is no entangling alliance in a concert of power. When all unite to act in the 
same sense and with the same purpose all act in the common interest and are free 
to live their own lives under a common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the governed; that freedom 
of the seas which in international conference after conference representatives of 
the United States have urged with the eloquence of those who are the convinced 
disciples of liberty; and that moderation of armaments which makes of armies and 
navies a power for order merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish 
violence. 

These are American principles, American policies. We could stand for no 
others. And they are also the principles and policies of forward looking men and 
women everywhere, of every modem nation, of every enlightened community. 
They are the principles of mankind and must prevail. i 


The New York Times, strongly supporting Wilson on the League of Na¬ 
tions, called for a treaty with the means to enforce peaceful relations among 
nations. In July, 1919, it did not anticipate the difficulties standing in the way, 
and confidently predicted that the Senate would bow to the "irresistible force” of 
public opinion. 


NEW YORK TIMES: PEACE WITH SAFEGUARDS* 

The Council met with the purpose to end the war by a treaty of peace. As 
the work advanced the Council’s view became clearer and broader, its purpose 


* New York Times, July 11, 1919. Copyright 1919 by the New York Times Com¬ 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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ripened into an aspiration, and it wrote a treaty which, if good faith carries hope 
to fulfillment, will secure the world in the enjoyment of peace. The spirit which 
guided the Council in its labors, the spirit of the Treaty and of the League cove¬ 
nant, could have no more lucid presentation than in the address of President Wil¬ 
son to the Senate yesterday. His recital of the work done at Paris is like the story 
of a human soul rising from concern with grosser things to the higher heritage. 
... It was natural, it was inevitable, that in the beginning the thoughts of states¬ 
men should run in the old channels, that their formulation of terms should incline 
to the old pattern. Following that ancient road the Council would have come, at 
the end, to another Treaty of Vienna, to a convention as vicious and unstable as 
that which the Congress of Berlin brought forth. 

But new ideas were born, the American leaven had done its work. The na¬ 
tions had accepted Mr. Wilson’s guiding principles of peace, the Council very 
early saw that those principles must become the soul of the Treaty. It saw some¬ 
thing else, not less clearly. It saw that a treaty that merely ended the war and 
restored relations of nominal amity between the contending nations would not de¬ 
liver the world out of the old order into the new. The President told the Senate 
that the statesmen of all belligerent countries were agreed that a League of Na¬ 
tions “must be created to sustain the settlements that would be effected.” . . . 

In that way all the statesmen of the Council came to see that the League 
was “not a counsel of perfection, but a council of necessity.” Out of that state of 
mind of the chief statesmen of Europe and America the League covenant came 
into being. Without it the Treaty of Versailles is no better, no sounder, no more 
enduring than hundreds of other treaties to which sovereigns or their envoys have 
affixed their names only to tear them to tatters or to see them torn as soon as “the 
chances of politics” again set passions free and summoned armed legions to the field. 
Without the covenant there is nothing to restrain Germany that was not in other 
treaties she has broken. Without it there is no possibility of extending protection 
over the people the war has set free from bondage and raised to the dignity of con¬ 
stituted nations. Without it there would have been no progress for history to 
record since the end of Napoleon’s wars. 

It is only in the United States that the covenant and the wisdom of the 
policy it embodies are called in question. The League of Nations is accepted as'a 
new birth of freedom for the world by every responsible statesman of Europe, by 
the peoples of Europe, by the people of the United States, we may say by every 
statesman of the United States whose mind is free from the beclouding bias of 
some personal or partisan feeling. For a little time opposition will continue—in the 
Senate. It will give way, it must give way, the Treaty will be ratified, it must be 
ratified, because the people of the country will not permit it to be rejected or to 
be amended, since amendment is rejection. The address of the President yesterday 
compels ratification, it is an irresistible force which the Senate cannot withstand. 
Such a presentation of great principles as the President has made, with perfect 
straightforwardness and simplicity of manner, illuminating, as unassailable as die 
universally honored precepts of morality, has never failed to move profoundly the 
American people and to bring them to conviction and assent. 
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Addressing the Senate on August 12, 1919, Henry Cabot Lodge, viewed 
with alarm the prospect of America being drawn* into the interned conflicts of other 
nations. While repudiating isolationism, Lodge nonetheless contended that the 
League covenant violated the sovereign rights of the United States and could 
not be accepted without significant modifications. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE: OUR FIRST IDEAL IS 
OUR COUNTRY* 

No revolutionary movement, no internal conflict, of any magnitude can fail 
to affect the peace of the world. The French Revolution, which was wholly inter¬ 
nal at the beginning, affected the peace of the world to such an extent that it 
brought on a world war which lasted some 25 years. Can anyone say that our 
Civil War did not affect the peace of the world? At this very moment, who would 
deny that the condition of Russia, with internal conflicts raging in all parts of that 
great Empire, does not affect the peace of the world and therefore come properly 
within the jurisdiction of the league? “Any matter affecting the peace of the 
world” is a very broad statement which could be made to justify almost any inter¬ 
ference on the part of the league with the internal affairs of other countries. That 
this fair and obvious interpretation is the one given to it abroad is made perfectly 
apparent in the direct and vigorous statement of M. Clemenceau in his letter to 
Mr. Paderewski, in which he takes the ground in behalf of the Jews and other 
nationalities in Poland that they should be protected, and where he says that the 
associated powers would feel themselves bound to secure guaranties in Poland “of 
certain essential rights which will afford to the inhabitants the necessary protec¬ 
tion, what ever changes may take place in the internal constitution of the Polish 
Republic,” he contemplates and defends interference with the internal affairs of 
Poland—among other things—in behalf of a complete religious freedom, a purpose 
with which we all deeply sympathize. These promises of the French prime minister 
are embodied in effective clauses in the treaties with Germany and with Poland 
and deal with the internal affairs of nations, and their execution is intrusted to the 
“principal allied and associative powers;” that is, to the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. This is a practical demonstration of what can 
be done under article 3 and under article 11 of the league covenant, and the 
authority which permits interference in behalf of religious freedom—an admirable - 
object—is easily extended to the repression of internal disturbances, which may 
well prove a less admirable purpose. If Europe desires such an alliance or league 
with a power of this kind, so be it. I have no objection, provided they do not in¬ 
terfere with the American Continents or force us against our will but bound by a 


•Reprinted from the Congressional Record, 66th Cong., 1st seas. (Washington, 
D.C.: 1919-1920), pp. 3779-84. 
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moral obligation into all the quarrels of Europe. If England, aband oning the pol¬ 
icy of Canning, desires to be a member of a league which hai such powers as this, 
I have not a word to say. But I object in the strongest possible way to having the 
United States agree, directly or indirectly, to be controlled by a league which may 
at any time, and perfectly lawfully and in accordance with the terms of the cove¬ 
nant, be drawn in to deal with internal conflicts in other countries, no matter 
what those conflicts may be. We should never permit the United States to be in¬ 
volved in any internal conflict in another country, except by the will of her people 
expressed though the Congress which represents them. 

With regard to wars of external aggression on a member of the league, the 
case is perfectly clear. There can be no genuine dispute whatever about the mean¬ 
ing of the first clause of article 10. In the first place, it differs from evety other 
obligation in being individual and placed upon each nation without the inter¬ 
vention of the league. Each nation for itself promises to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the boundaries and the political independence of every 
member of the league. Of the right of the United States to give such a guaranty 
I have never had the slightest doubt, and the elaborate arguments which have 
been made here and the learning which has been displayed about our treaty with 
Granada, now Colombia, and with Panama, were not necessary for me, because, I 
repeat, there can be no doubt of our right to give a guaranty to another nation 
that we will protect its boundaries and independence. The point I wish to make is 
that the pledge is an individual pledge. We have, for example, given guaranties to 
Panama and for obvious and sufficient reasons. The application of that guaranty 
would not be in the slightest degree affected by ten or twenty other nations giving 
the same pledge, if Panama, when in danger, appealed to us to fulfill our obliga¬ 
tion. We should be bound to do so without the slightest reference to the other 
guarantors. In article 10 the United States is bound on the appeal of any member 
of the league not only to respect but to preserve its independence and its bound¬ 
aries, and that pledge, if we give it, must be fulfilled. 

There is to me no distinction whatever in a treaty between what some 
persons are pleased to call legal and moral obligations. A treaty rests and must 
rest, except where it is imposed under duress and securities and hostages are taken 
for its fulfillment, upon moral obligations. No doubt a great power impossible of 
coercion can cast aside a moral obligation if it sees fit and escape from the per¬ 
formance of the duty which it promises. The pathway of dishonor is always open. 

I for one, however, can not conceive of voting for a clause of which I disapprove 
because I know it can be escaped in that way. Whatever the United States agrees 
to, by that agreement she must abide. Nothing could so surely destroy all prospects 
of the world's peace as to have any powerful nation refuse to carry out an obliga¬ 
tion, direct or indirect, because it rests only on moral grounds. Whatever we 
promise we must carry out to the full, “without mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion.” To me any other attitude is inconceivable. Without the most absolute 
and minute good faith in carrying out a treaty to which we have agreed, without 
ever resorting to doubtful interpretations or to the plea that it is only a moral 
obligation, treaties are worthless. The greatest foundation of peace is the scrupu* 
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lous observance of every promise, express or implied, of every pledge, whether it 
can be described as legal or moral. No vote should be given to any clause in any 
treaty or to any treaty except in this spirit and with this understanding. 

I return, then, to the first clause of article 10. It is, I repeat, an individual 
obligation. It requires no action on the part of the league, except that in the sex;* 
ond sentence the authorities of the league are to have the power to advise as to the 
means to be employed in order to fulfill the purpose of the first sentence. But that 
is a detail of execution, and I consider that we are morally and in honor bound 
to accept and act upon that advice. The broad fact remains that if any member of 
the league suffering from external aggression should appeal directly to the United 
States for support the United States would be bound to give that support in its 
own capacity and without reference to the action of other powers, because the 
United States itself is abound, and I hope the day will never come when the 
United States will not carry out its promises. If that day should come, and the 
United States or any other great country should refuse, no matter how specious the 
reasons, to fulfill both in letter and spirit every obligation in this covenant, the 
United States would be dishonored and the league would crumble into dust, 
leaving behind it a legacy of wars. If China should rise up and attack Japan in an 
effort to undo the great wrong of the cession of the control of Shantung to that 
power, we should be bound under the terms of article 10 to sustain Japan against 
China, and a guaranty of that sort is never invoked except when the question has 
passed beyond the stage of negotiation and has become a question for the applica¬ 
tion of force. I do not like the prospect. It shall not come into existence by any 
vote of mine. . . . 

It has seemed to me that the British delegation traveled a little out of the 
precincts of the peace conference when they undertook to explain the Monroe 
doctrine and tell the United States what it was and what it was not proposed to 
do with it under the new article. That, however, is merely a matter of taste and 
judgment. Their'statement that the Monroe doctrine under this article, if any 
question arose in regard to it, would be passed upon and interpreted by the league 
of nations is absolutely correct. There is no doubt that this is what the article 
means. Great Britain so stated it, and no American authority, whether friendly or 
unfriendly to the league, has dared to question it. I have wondered a little why it 
was left to the British delegation to explain that article, which so nearly concerns 
the United States, but that was merely a fugitive thought upon which I will not 
dwell. The statement of M. Lausanne is equally explicit and truthful, but he 
makes one mistake. He says in substance that if we are to meddle in Europe, 
Europe can not be excluded from the Americas. He overlooks the fact that the * 
Monroe doctrine also says: “Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted 
at an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated that .quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of the powers.” 

The Monroe doctrine was the corollary of Washington’s neutrality policy 
and of his injunction against permanent alliances. It reiterates and reaffirms the 
principle. We do not seek to meddle in the affairs of Europe and keep Europe out 
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of the Americas. It is as important to keep the United Stales out-of European 
affairs as to keep Europe out of the American Continents. Let us maintain the 
Monroe doctrine, then, in its entirety, and not only preserve our own safety, but 
in this way best promote the real peace of the world. Whenever the preservation 
of freedom and civilization and the overthiow of a menacing world conqueror sum¬ 
mon us we shall respond fully and nobly, as we did in 1917. He who doubts that 
we should do so has little faith in America. But let it be our own act, and not 
done reluctantly by the coercion of other nations, at the bidding or by the per¬ 
mission of other countries. 

Let me now deal with the article itself. We have here some protective col¬ 
oration again. The Monroe doctrine is described as a “regional understanding,” 
whatever that may mean. The boundaries between the States of the Union, I 
suppose, are “regional understandings,” if anyone chooses to apply to them that 
somewhat swollen phraseology. But the Monroe doctrine is no more a regional 
understanding than it is an “international engagement.” The Monroe doctrine 
was a policy declared by President Monroe. Its immediate purpose was to shut out 
Europe from interfering with the South American Republics, which the Holy Alli¬ 
ance designed to do. It was stated broadly, however, as we all know, and went 
much further than that. It was, as I have just said, the (oroliaiy of Washington’s 
declaration against our interfering in European questions. It was so regarded by 
Jefferson at the time, and by John Quincy Adams, who foi mutated it, and by 
President Monroe, who declared it. It rested firmly on the great law of self-preser¬ 
vation, which is the basic principle of every independent State. It is not necessary 
to trace its history, or to point out the extensions which it has received, or its uni¬ 
versal acceptance by all American statesmen without regard to party. All Ameri¬ 
cans have always been for it. They may not have known its details, or read all the 
many discussions in regard to it, but they knew that it was an American doctrine, 
and that, broadly stated, it meant the exclusion of Europe from interference with 
American affairs and from any attempt to colonize or set up new States within«the 
boundaries of the American Continent. I tepeat, it was purely an American doc¬ 
trine, a purely American policy, designed and wisely designed for our defense. It 
has never been an “international engagement.” No nation has ever formally rec¬ 
ognized it. It has been the subject of reservation at international conventions by 
American delegates. It has never been a “regional understanding,” or an under¬ 
standing of any kind with anybody. It was the declaration of the United States of 
America, in their own behalf, supported by their own power. They brought it 
into being, and its life was predicated on the force which the United States could 
place behind it. Unless the United States could sustain it, it would die. The 
United States has supported it. It has lived—strong, efficient, respected. It is now 
proposed to kill it by a provision, in a treaty for a league of nations. 

The instant that the United States, who declared, interpreted, and sus¬ 
tained the doctrine, ceases to be the sole judge of what it means, that instant the 
Monroe doctrine ceases and disappears from history and from the face of the 
earth. I think it is just as undesirable to have Europe interfere in American affairs 
now as Mr. Monroe thought it was in 1823, and equally undesirable that we 
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should be compelled to involve ourselves in all the wars and brawls of Europe. 
The Monroe doctrine has made for peace. Without the Monroe doctrine we 
should have had many a struggle with European powers to save ourselves from 
possible assault and certainly from the necessity of becoming a great military pow¬ 
er, always under arms and always ready to resist invasion from States in our near 
neighborhood. In the interests of the peace of the world it is now proposed to wipe 
away this American policy, which has been a bulwark and a barrier for peace. 
With one exception it has always been successful, and then success was only de¬ 
layed. When we were tom by civil war France saw fit to enter Mexico and en¬ 
deavored to establish an empire there. When our hands were once free the empire 
perished, and with it the unhappy tool of the third Napoleon. If the United States 
had not been rent by civil war no such attempt would have been made, and noth¬ 
ing better illustrates the value to the cause of peace of the Monroe doctrine. Why, 
in the name of peace, should we extinguish it? Why, in the name of peace, should 
we be called upon to leave the interpretation of the Monroe doctrine to other 
nations? It is an American policy. It is our own. It has guarded us well, and I for 
one can never find consent in my heart to destroy it by a clause in a treaty and 
hand over its body for dissection to the nations of Europe. . . . 

I have dwelt only upon those points which seem to me most dangerous. 
There are, of course, many others, but these points, in the interest not only of the 
safety of the United States but of the maintenance of the treaty and the peace of 
the world, should be dealt with here before it is too late. Once in the league the 
chance of amendment is so slight that it is not worth considering. Any analysis of 
the provisions of this league covenant, however, brings out in startling relief (me 
great fact. Whatever may be said, it is not a league of peace; it is an alliance, 
dominated at the present moment by five great powers, really by three, and it has 
all the marks of an alliance. The development of international law is neglected. 
The court which is to decide disputes brought before it fills but a small place. The 
conditions for which this league really provides with the utmost care are political 
conditions, not judicial questions, to be reached by the executive council and the 
assembly, purely political bodies without any trace of a judicial character about 
them. Such being its machinery, the control being in the hands of political ap¬ 
pointees whose votes will be controlled by interest and expediency, it exhibits that 
most marked characteristic of an alliance—that its decisions are to be carried out 
by force. Those articles upon which the whole structure rests are articles which 
provide for the use of force; that is, for war. This league to enforce peace does a 
great deal for enforcement and very little for peace. It makes more essential pro¬ 
visions looking to war than to peace for the settlement of disputes. 

Article 10 I have already discussed. There is no question that the preser- 
vation of a State against external aggression can contemplate nothftlg but war. 
In article 11, again, the league is authorized to take any action which may be nec¬ 
essary to safeguard the peace of the world. “Any action” includes war. We also 
have specific provisions for a boycott, which is a form of economic warfare, The 
use of troops might be avoided, but the enforcement of a boycott would require 
blockades in all probability, and certainly a boycott in its essence is simply an 
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effort to starve a people into submission, to ruin their trade, and, in the case of 
nations which are not self-supporting, to cut off their food supply. The misery and 
suffering caused by such, a measure as this may easily rival that caused by actual 
war. Article 16 embodies the boycott and also, in the last paragraph, provides ex¬ 
plicitly for war. We are told that the word “recommend” has no binding force; it 
constitutes a moral obligation; that is all. But it means that if we, for example, 
should refuse to accept the recommendation we should nullify the operation of 
article 16 and, to that extent, of the league. It seems to me that to attempt to re¬ 
lieve us of clearly imposed duties by saying that the word “recommend” is not bind¬ 
ing is an escape of which no nation regarding the sanctity of treaties and its own 
honor would care to avail itself. The provisions of article 16 are extended to States 
outside the league who refuse to obey its command to come in and submit them¬ 
selves to its jurisdiction—another provision for war. 

Taken altogether, these provisions for war present what to my mind is the 
gravest objection to this league in its present form. We are told that of course 
nothing will be done in the way of warlike acts without the assent of Congress. If 
that is true let us say so in the covenant. But as it stands there is no doubt what¬ 
ever in my mind that American troops and American ships may be ordered to any 
part of the world by nations other than the United States, and that is a proposi¬ 
tion to which I for one can never assent. It must be made perfectly clear that no 
American soldiers, not even a corporal’s guard, that no American sailors, not even 
the crew of a submarine, can ever be engaged in war or ordered anywhere except 
by the constitutional authorities of the United States. To Congress is granted by 
the Constitution the right to declare war, and nothing that would take the troops 
out of the country at the bidding or demand of other nations should ever be per¬ 
mitted except through congressional action. The lives of Americans must never be 
sacrificed except by the will of the American people expressed through their 
chosen Representatives in Congress. This is a point upon which no doubt can be 
permitted. American soldiers and American sailors have never failed the country 
when the country called upon them. They went in their hundreds of thousands 
into the war just closed. They went to die for the great cause of freedom and of' 
civilization. They went at their service. We were late in entering the war. We 
made no preparation, as we ought to have done, for the ordeal which was clearly 
coming upon us; but we went and we turned the wavering scale. It was done by 
the American soldier, the American sailor, and the spirit and energy of the Ameri¬ 
can people. They overrode all obstacles and all shortcomings on the part of the 
administration or of Congress and gave to their country a great place in the great 
victory. It was the first time we had been called upon to rescue the civilized world. 
Did we fail? On the contrary, we succeeded, succeeded largely and nobly, and we did 
it without any command from any league of nations. When the emergency came 
we met it, and we were able to meet it because we had built up on this continent 
the greatest and most powerful Nation in the world, built it up under our own 
policies, in our own way, and one great element of our strength was the fact that 
we had held aloof and had not thrust ourselves into European quarrels; that we 
had no selfish interest to serve. We made great sacrifices. We have done splendid 
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work. I believe that we do not require to be told by foreign nations when we shall 
do work which freedom and civilization require. I think we can move to victory 
much better under our own command than under the command of others. Let us 
unite with the world to promote the peaceable settlement of all international dis¬ 
putes. Let us try to develop international law. Let us associate ourselves with the 
other nations for these purposes. But let us retain in our own hands and in our 
own control the lives of the youth of the land. Let no American be sent into battle 
except by the constituted authorities- of his own country and by the will of the 
people of the United States. 

Those of us, Mr. President, who are either wholly opposed to the league, 
or who are trying to preserve the independence and the safety of the United States 
by changing the terms of the league, and who are endeavoring to make the league, 
if we are to be a member of it, less certain to promote war instead of peace have 
been reproached with selfishness in our outlook and with a desire to keep our coun¬ 
try in a state of isolation. So far as the question of isolation goes, it is impossible to 
isolate the United States. I well remember the time, 20 years ago, when eminent 
Senators and other distinguished gentlemen who were opposing the Philippines 
and shrieking about imperialism sneered at the statement made by some of us, that 
the United States had become a world power. I think no one now would question 
that the Spanish war marked the entrance of the United States into world affairs 
to a degree which had never obtained before. It was both an inevitable and an 
irrevocable step, and our entrance into the war with Germany certainly showed 
once and for all that the United States was not unmindful of its world responsi¬ 
bilities. We may set aside all this empty talk about isolation. Nobody expects to 
isolate the United States or to make it a hermit Nation, which is a sheer absurdity. 
But here is a wide difference between taking a suitable part and bearing a due 
responsibility in world affairs and plunging the United States into every contro¬ 
versy and conflict on the face of the globe. By meddling in all the differences 
wliich may arise among any portion or fragment of humankind we simply fritter 
away our influence and injure ourselves to no good purpose. We shall be of far 
more value to the world and its peace by occupying, so far as possible, the situ¬ 
ation which we have occupied for the last 20 years and by adhering to the policy 
of Washington and Hamilton, of Jefferson and Monroe, under which we have 
risen to our present greatness and prosperity. The fact that we have been sepa¬ 
rated by our geographical situation and by our consistent policy from the broils of 
Europe has made us more than any one thing capable of performing the great 
work which we performed in the war against Germany, and our disinterestedness 
is of far more value to the world than our eternal meddling in every possible 
dispute could ever be. 

Now as to our selfishness. I have no desire to boast that we are better than 
our neighbors, but the fact remains that this Nation in making peace with Ger¬ 
many had not a single selfish or individual interest to serve. All we asked was that • 
Germany should be rendered incapable of again breaking forth, with all the hor¬ 
rors incident to German warfare, upon an unoffending world, and that demand 
was shared by every free nation and indeed by humanity itself. For ourselves we 
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asked absolutely nothing. We have not asked any government or governments to 
guarantee our boundaries or our political independence. We have no fear in re¬ 
gard to either. We have sought no territory, no privileges, no advantages, for 
ourselves. That is the fact. It is apparent on the face of the treaty. I do not mean 
to reflect upon a single one of the powers with which we have been associated in 
the war against Germany, but there is not one of them which has not sought indi¬ 
vidual advantages for their own national benefit. I do not criticize their desires at 
all. The services and sacrifices of England and France and Belgium and Italy are 
beyond estimate and beyond praise. I am glad they should have what they desire 
for their own welfare and safety. But they all receive under the peace territorial 
and commercial benefits. We are asked to give, and we in no way seek to take. 
Surely it is not too much to insist that when we are offered nothing but the 
opportunity to give and to aid others we should have the right to say what sacri¬ 
fices we shall make and what the magnitude of our gifts shall be. In the prose¬ 
cution of the war we gave unstintedly American lives and American treasure. 
When the war closed we had 3,000,000 men under arms. We were turning the 
country into a vast workshop for war. We advanced ten millions to our allies. We 
refused no assistance that we could possibly render. All the great energy and 
power of the Republic were put at the service of the good cause. We have not 
been ungenerous. We have been devoted to the cause of freedom, humanity, and 
civilization everywhere. Now we are asked, in the making of peace, to sacrifice our 
sovereignty in important respects, to involve ourselves almost without limit in the 
affairs of other nations and to yield up policies and rights which we have main¬ 
tained throughout our history. We are asked to incur liabilities to an unlimited 
extent and furnish assets at the same time which no man can measure. I think it 
is not only our right but our duty to determine how far we shall go. Not only must 
we look carefully to see where we are being led into endless disputes and entangle¬ 
ments, but we must not forget that we have in this country millions of people of 
foreign birth and parentage. . . . 

I am as anxious as any human being can be to have the United States 
render every possible service to the civilization and the peace of mankind, but 1 
am certain we can do it best by not putting ourselves in leading strings or subject¬ 
ing our policies and our sovereignty to other nations. The independence of the 
United States is not only more precious to ourselves but to the world than any 
single possession. Look at the United States to-day. We have made mistakes in the 
past. We have had shortcomings. We shall make mistakes in the future and fall 
short of our own best hopes. But none the less is there any country to-day on the 
face of the earth which can compare with this in ordered liberty, in peace, and in 
the largest freedom? I feel that I can say this without being accused of undue 
boastfulness, for it is the simple fact, and in making this treaty and taking on 
these obligations all that we do is in a spirit of unselfishness and in a desire for the 
good of mankind. But it is well to remember that we are dealing with nations 
every one of which has a direct individual interest to serve, and there is grave 
danger in an unshared idealism. Contrast the United States with any country on 
the face of the earth to-day and ask yourself whether the situation of the United 
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States is not the best to be found. I will go as far as anyone in world service, but 
the first step to world service is the maintenance of the United States. You may call 
me selfish, if you will, conservative or reactionary, or use any other harsh adjective 
you see fit to apply, but an American I was bom, an American I have remained 
all my life. I can never be anything else but an American, and I must think of the 
United States first, and when I think of the United States first in an arrangement 
like this I am thinking of what is best for the world, for if the United States fails 
the best hopes of mankind fail with it. I have never had but one allegiance—I can 
not divide it now. I have loved but one flag and I can not share that devotion 
and give affection to the mongrel banner invented for a league. Internationalism, 
illustrated by the Bolshevik and by the men to whom all'countries are alike pro¬ 
vided they can make money out of them, is to me repulsive. National I must re¬ 
main, and in that way I like all other Americans can render the amplest service 
to the world. The United States is the world’s best hope, but if you fetter her in 
the interests and quarrels of other nations, if you tangle her in the intrigues of 
Europe, you will destroy her power for good and endanger her very existence. 
Leave her to march freely through the centuries to come as in the years that have 
gone. Strong, generous, and confident, she has nobly served mankind. Beware how 
you trifle with your marvelous inheritance, this great land of ordered liberty, for 
if we stumble and fall freedom and civilization everywhere will go down in ruin. 

We are told that we shall “break the heart of the world” if we do not 
take this league just as it stands. I fear that the hearts of the vast majority of 
mankind would beat on strongly and steadily and without any quickening if the 
league were to perish altogether. If it should be effectively and beneficiently 
changed the people who would lie awake in sorrow for a single night could be 
easily gathered in one not very large room but those who would draw a long 
breath of relief would reach to millions. 

We hear much of visions and I trust we shall continue to have visions 
and dream dreams of a fairer future for the race. But visions are one thing and 
visionaries are another, and the mechanical appliances of the rhetorician designed 
to give a picture of a present which does not exist and of a future which no man 
can predict are as unreal and short lived as the steam or canvas clouds, tlje 
angels suspended on wires and the artificial lights of the stage. They pass wjth the 
moment of effect and are shabby and tawdry in the daylight. Let us at least be 
real. Washington’s entire honesty of mind and his fearless look into the face of 
all facts are qualities which can never go out of fashion and which we should 
all do well to imitate. 

Ideals have been thrust upon us as an argument for the league until the 
healthy mind which rejects cant revolts from them. Are ideals confined to this 
deformed experiment upon a noble purpose, tainted, as it is, with bargains and 
tied to a peace treaty which might have been disposed of long ago to the great 
benefit of the world if it had not been compelled to carry this rider on its back? 
“Post equitem sedet atra cura,” Horace tells us, but no blacker care ever sat 
behind any rider than we shall find in this covenant of doubtful and disputed 
interpretation as it now perches upon the treaty of peace. 
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No doubt many excellent and patriotic people see a coming fulfillment of 
noble ideals in the words “League for Peace.” We all respect and share these 
aspirations and desires, but some of us see no hope, but rather defeat, for them 
in this murky covenant. For we, too, have our ideals, even if we differ from 
those who have tried to establish a monopoly of idealism. Our first ideal is our 
country, and we see her in the future, as in the past, giving service to all her 
people and to the world. Our ideal of the future is that she should continue to 
render that service of her own free will. She has great problems of her own to 
solve, very grim and perilous problems, and a right solution, if we can attain to 
it, would largely benefit mankind. We would have our country strong to resist a 
peril from the West, as she has flung back the German menace from the East. 
We would not have our politics distracted and embittered by the dissensions of 
other lands. We would not have our country’s vigor exhausted, or her moral 
force abated, by everlasting meddling and muddling in every quarrel, great and 
small, which afflicts the world. Our ideal is to make her ever stronger and better 
and finer, because in that way alone, as we believe, can she be of the greatest 
service to the world’s peace and to the welfare of mankind. [Prolonged applause 
in the galleries.] 


The irreconcilable position was highly complex, containing several major 
strands. William E. Borah’s speech in the Senate on November 19, 1919, revealed 
the dominant theme of isolationism: "America will live her own life.” Also it 
showed at best two other concerns: a note of democratic idealism, insisting that 
the people had no "voice in this scheme for world peace,” and a fear of the 
League as committing the United States to imperialistic ventures. 


WILLIAM E. BORAH: AMERICA WILL LIVE 
HER OWN LIFE* 

Mr. President, I am not misled by the debate across the aisle into the 
view that this treaty will not be ratified. I entertain little doubt that sooner or 
later—and entirely too soon—the treaty will be ratified with the league of nations 
in it, and I am of the opinion with the reservations in it as they are now written. 
There may possibly be some change in verbiage in order that there may be a 
common sharing of parentage, but our friends across the aisle will likely accept 
the league of nations with the reservations in substance as now written. I think, 
therefore, this moment is just as appropriate as any other for me to express my 
final views with reference to the treaty and the league of nations. It is perhaps 

•Reprinted from the Congressional Record, 66th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington 
D.C.: 1919-1920), pp. 8781-84. 
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the last opportunity I shall have to state, as briefly as I may, my reasons for 
opposing the treaty and the league. 

Mr. President, after Mr. Lincoln had been elected President, before he 
assumed the duties of the office and at a time when all indications were to the 
effect that we would soon be in the midst of civil strife, a friend from the city of 
Washington wrote him for instructions. Mr. Lincoln wrote back in a single line, 
“Entertain no compromise; have none of it.” That states the position I occupy 
at this time and which I have, in an humble way, occupied from the first con¬ 
tention in regard to this proposal. 

My objections to the league have not been met by the reservations. I de¬ 
sire to state wherein my objections have not been met. Let us see what our atti¬ 
tude will be toward Europe and what our position will be with reference to the 
other nations of the world after we shall have entered the league with the present 
reservations written therein. With all due respect to those who think that they 
have accomplished a different thing and challenging no man’s, intellectual in¬ 
tegrity or patriotism, I do not believe the reservations have met the fundamental 
propositions which are involved in this contest. 

When the league shall have been formed, we shall be a member of what 
is known as the council of the league. Our accredited representative will sit in 
judgment with the accredited representatives of the other members of the league 
to pass upon the concerns not only of our country but of all Europe and all Asia 
and the entire world. Our accredited representatives will be members of the 
assembly. They will sit there to represent the judgment of these 110,000,000 
people—more then—just as we are accredited here to represent our constituencies. 
We can not send our representatives to sit in council with the representatives of 
other great nations of the world with mental reservations as to what we shall 
do in case their judgment shall not be satisfactory to us. If we go to the council 
or to the assembly with any other purpose than that of complying in good faith 
and in absolute integrity with all upon which the council or the assembly may 
pass, we shall soon return to our country with our self-respect forfeited and the 
public opinion of the world condemnatory. 

Why need you gentlemen across the aisle worry about a reservation here 
or there when we are sitting in the council and in the assembly and bound by 
every obligation in morals, which the President said was supreme above that of 
law', to comply with the judgment which our representative and the other repre¬ 
sentatives finally form? Shall we go there, Mr. President, to sit in judgment, 
and in case thai judgment works for peace join with our allies, but in case it 
works for war withdraw our cooperation? How long would we stand as we now 
stand, a great Republic commanding the respect and holding the leadership of 
the world, if we should adopt any such course? 

So, sir, we not only sit in the council and in the assembly with our ac¬ 
credited representatives, but bear in mind that article 11 is untouched by any 
reservation which has been offered here: and with article 11 untouched and its 
integrity complete, article 10 is perfectly superfluous. If any war or threat of 
war shall be a matter of consideration for the league, and the league shall fok* 
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such action as it deems wise to deal with it, what is the necessity of article 10? 
Will not external aggression be regarded as a war or threat of war? If the polit¬ 
ical independence of some nation in Europe is assailed will it be regarded as a 
war or threat of war? Is there anything in article 10 that is not completely 
covered by article 11 ? 

It remains complete, and with our representatives sitting in the council 
and the assembly, and with article 11 complete, and with the assembly and the 
council having jurisdiction of all matters touching the peace of the world, what 
more do you need to bind the United States if you assume that the United States 
is a Nation of honor? 

We have said, Mr. President, that we- would not send our troops abroad 
without the consent of Congress. Pass by now' for a moment the legal proposition. 
If we create executive functions, the Executive will perform those functions with¬ 
out the authority of Congress. Pass that question by and go to the other question. 
Our members of the council are there. Our members of the assembly are there. 
Article 11 is complete, and it authorizes the league, a member of which is our 
representative, to deal with matters of peace and war, and the league through 
its council and its assembly deals with the matter, and our accredited representa¬ 
tive joins with the others in deciding upon a certain course, which involves a 
question of sending troops. What will the Congress of the United States do? 
What right will it have left, except the bare technical right to refuse, which as 
a moral proposition it will not dare to exercise? Have we not been told day by 
day for the last nine months that the Senate of the United States, a coordinate 
part of the treaty-making power, should accept this league as it was written be¬ 
cause the wise men sitting at’Versailles had so written it, and has not every 
possible influence and every source of power in public opinion been organized 
and directed against the Senate to compel it to do that thing? How much 
stronger will be the moral compulsion upon , the Congress of the United States 
when we ourselves have indorsed the proposition of sending our accredited repre¬ 
sentatives there to vote for us? 

Ah, but you say that there must be unanimous consent, and that there is 
vast protection in unanimous consent. 

I do not wish to speak disparagingly; but has not every division and dis¬ 
memberment oi every nation which has suffered dismemberment taken place by 
unanimous consent for the last 300 years? Did not Prussia and Austria and Russia 
by unanimous consent divide Poland? Did not the United States and Great Brit¬ 
ain and Japan and Italy and France divide China and give Shantung to Japan? 
Was that not a unanimous decision? Close the doors upon the diplomats of 
Europe, let them sit in secret, give them the material to trade on, and there 
always will be unanimous consent. 

How did Japan get unanimous consent? I want to say here, in my parting 
words upon this proposition, that I v have no doubt the outrage upon China was 
quite as distasteful to the President of the United States as it is to me. But Japan 
said: “I will not sign your treaty unless you turn over to me Shantung, to be 
turned back at my discretion,” and you know how Japan’s discretion operates 
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with reference to such things. And so, when we are in the league, and our ac¬ 
credited representatives are sitting at Geneva, and a question of great moment 
arises, Japan, or Russia, or Germany, or Great Britain will say, “Unless this 
matter is adjusted in this way I will depart from your league.” It is the same 
thing, operating in the same way, only under a different date and under a little 
different circumstances. 

Mr. President, if you have enough territory, if you have enough material, 
if you have enough subject peoples to trade upon and divide, there will be no 
difficulty about unanimous consent. 

Do our Democratic friends ever expect any man to sit as a member of 
the council or as a member of the ‘assembly equal in intellectual power and in 
standing before the world with that of our representative at Versailles? Do you 
expect a man to sit in the council who will have made more pledges, and I shall 
assume made them in sincerity, for self-determination and for the rights of small 
peoples, than had been made by our accredited representative? And yet, what 
became of it? The unanimous consent was obtained nevertheless. 

But take another view of it. We are sending to the council one man. That 
one man represents 110,000,000 people. 

Here, sitting in the Senate, we have two from every State in the Union, 
and over in the other House we have Representatives in accordance with popu¬ 
lation, and the responsibility is spread out in accordance with our obligations to 
our constituency. But now we are transferring to one man the stupendous power 
of representing the sentiment and convictions of 110,000,000 people in tremendous 
questions which may involve the peace or may involve the war of the world. 

However you view the question of unanimous consent, it does not pro¬ 
tect us. 

What is the result of all this? We are in the midst of all of the affairs of 
Europe. We have entangled ourselves with all European concerns. We have 
joined the alliance with all the European nations which have thus far joined the 
league, and all nations which may be admitted to the league. We are sitting 
there dabbling in their affairs and intermeddling in their concerns. In other 
words, Mr. President—and this comes to the question which is fundamental with 
me—we have forfeited and surrendered, once and for all, the great policy of “no 
entangling alliances" upon which the strength of this Republic has been founded 
for 150 years. 

My friends of reservations, tell me where is the reservation in these articles 
which protects us against entangling alliances with Europe? 

Those who are differing over reservations, tell me what one of them pro¬ 
tects the doctrine laid down by the Father of his Country. That fundamental 
proposition is surrendered, and we are a part of the European turmoils and con¬ 
flicts from the time we enter this league. >*«. 

Let us not underestimate that. There has never been an hour since the 
Venezuelan difficulty that there has not been operating in this country, fed by 
domestic .and foreign sources, a powerful propaganda for the destruction of the 
doctrine of no entangling alliances. ... 
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Mr. President, there is another and even a more commanding reason why 
I shall record my vote against this treaty. It imperils what I conceive to be the 
underlying, the very first principles of this Republic. It is in conflict with the 
right of our people to govern themselves free from all restraint, legal or moral, 
of foreign powers. It challenges every tenet of my political faith. If this faith were 
one of my own contriving, if I stood here to assert principles of government of 
my own evolving, I might well be charged with intolerable presumption, for we 
all recognize the ability of those who urge a different course. But I offer in justi¬ 
fication of my course nothing of my own save the deep and abiding reverence I 
have for those whose policies I humbly but most ardently support. I claim no 
merit save fidelity to American principles and devotion to American ideals as 
they were wrought out from time to time by those who built the Republic and 
as they have been extended and maintained throughout these years. In opposing 
the treaty I do nothing more than decline to renounce and tear out of my life 
the sacred traditions which throughout 50 years have been translated into my 
whole intellectual and moral being. I will not, I can not, give up my belief that 
America must, not alone for the happiness of her own people, but for the moral 
guidance and greater contentment of the world, be permitted to live her own life. 
Next to the tie which binds a man to his God is the tie which binds a man to 
his'country, and all schemes, all plans, however ambitious and fascinating they 
seem in their proposal, but which wovid embarrass or entangle and impede or 
shackle her sovereign will, which would compromise her freedom of action, I 
unhesitatingly put behind me. 

Sir, since the debate opened months ago those of us who have stood 
against this proposition have been taunted many times with being little Ameri¬ 
cans. Leave us the word American, keep that in your presumptuous impeach¬ 
ment, and no taunt can disturb us, no gibe discompose our purposes. Call us 
little Americans if you will, but leave us the consolation and the pride which the 
term American, however modified, still imparts. Take away that term and though 
you should coin in telling phrase your highest eulogy we would hurl it back as 
common slander. We have been ridiculed because, forsooth, of our limited vision. 
Possibly that charge may be true. Who is there here that can read the future? 
Time, and time alone, unerring and remorseless, will give us each our proper 
place in the affections of our countrymen and in the esteem and commendation 
of those who are to come after us. We neither fear nor court her favor. But if 
our vision has been circumscribed it has at all times with its compass been 
clear and steady. We have sought nothing save the tranquillity of our own people 
and the honor and independence of our own Republic. No foreign flattery, no 
possible world glory and power have disturbed our poise or come between us 
and our devotion to the traditions which have made us a people or the policies 
which have made us a Nation, unselfish and commanding. If we have erred we 
have erred out of too much love for those things which from childhood you and 
we together have been taught to revere—yes, to defend even at the cost of limb 
and life. If we have erred it is because we have placed too high an estimate 
upon the wisdom of Washington and Jefferson, too exalted an opinion upon the 
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patriotism of the sainted Lincoln. And blame us not therefore if we have, in our 
limited vision, seemed sometimes bitter and at all times uncompromising, for the 
things for which we have spoken, feebly spoken, the things which we have 
endeavored to defend, have been the things for which your fathers and our fathers 
were willing to die. 

Senators, even in an hour so big with expectancy we should not close our 
eyes to the fact that democracy is something more, vastly more, than a mere form 
of government by which society is restrained into free and orderly life. It is a 
moral entity, a spiritual force, as well. And these are things which live only and 
alone in the atmosphere of liberty. The foundation upon which democracy rests 
is faith in the moral instincts of the people. Its ballot boxes, the franchise, its 
laws, and constitutions arc but the outward manifestations of the deeper and 
more essential thing—a continuing trust in the moral purposes of the average 
man and woman. When this is lost or forfeited your outward forms, however 
democratic in terms, are a mockery. Force may find expression through institu¬ 
tions democratic in structure equal with the simple and more direct processes of 
a single supreme ruler. These distinguishing virtues of a real republic you can 
not commingle with the discordant and destructive forces of the Old World and 
still preserve them. You can not yoke a government whose fundamental maxim 
is that of liberty to a government whose first law is that of force and hope to 
preserve the former. These things are in eternal war, and one must ultimately 
destroy the other. You may still keep for a time the outward form, you may still 
delude yourself, as others have done in the past, with appearances and symbols, 
but when you shall have committed this Republic to a scheme of world control 
based upon force, upon a combined military force of the four great nations of 
the world, you will have soon destroyed the atmosphere of freedom, of confidence' 
in the self-governing capacity of the masses, in which alone a democracy may 
thrive. We may become one of the four dictators of the world, but we shall no 
longer be master of our own spirit. And what shall it profit us as a Nation if we 
shall go forth to the dominion of the earth and share with others the glory of 
world control and lose that fine sense of confidence in the people, the soul of 
democracy? . . . 

But your treaty does not mean peace—far, very far, from it. If we are to 
judge the future by the past it means war. Is there any guaranty of peace other 
than the guaranty which comes of the control of the war-making power by the 
people? Yet what great rule of democracy does the treaty leave unassailed? The 
people in whose keeping alone you can safely lodge tne power of peace or war 
nowhere, at no time and in no place, have any voice in this scheme for world 
peace. Autocracy which has bathed the world in blood for centuries reigns su¬ 
preme. Democracy is everywhere excluded. This, you say, means peace. 

Can you hope for peace when love of country is disregarded in,,your 
scheme, when the spirit of nationality is rejected, even scoffed at? Yet what law 
of that moving and mysterious force does your treaty not deny? With a ruthless¬ 
ness unparalleled your treaty in a dozen instances runs counter to the divine law 
of nationality. Peoples who speak the same language, kneel at the same ancestral 
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tombs, moved by the same traditions, animated by a common hope, are tom 
asunder, broken in pieces, divided, and parceled out to antagonistic nations. Anri 
this you call justice. This, you cry, means peace. Peoples who have dreamed of 
independence, struggled and been patient, sacrificed and been hopeful, peoples 
who were told that through this peace conference they should realize the aspira¬ 
tions of centuries, have again had their hopes dashed to earth. One of the most 
striking and commanding figures in this war, soldier and statesman, turned away 
from the peace table at Versailles declaring to the world, “The promise of the 
new life, the victory of the great humane ideals for which the peoples have shed 
their blood and their treasure without stint, the fulfillment of their aspirations 
toward a new international order and a fairer and better world, are not written 
into the treaty.” No; your treaty means injustice. It means slavery. It means war. 
And to all this you ask this Republic to become a party. You ask it to abandon 
the creed under which it has grown to power and accept the creed of autocracy, 
the creed of repression and force. . . . 

Americanism shall not, can hot, die. We may go back in sackcloth and 
ashes, but we will return to the faith of the fathers. America will live her own 
life. The independence of this Republic will have its defenders. Thousands have 
suffered and died for it, and their sons and daughters arc not of the breed who 
will be betrayed into the hands of foreigners. The noble face of the Father of 
his Country, so familiar to every boy and girl, looking out from the walls of the 
Capitol in stern reproach, will call those who come here for public service to a 
reckoning. The people of our beloved country will finally speak, and we will re¬ 
turn to the policy which we now abandon. America disenthralled and free in spite 
of all these things will continue 'her mission in- the cause of peace, of freedom, and 
of civilization. 


Girding for the impending battle with the Senate over ratification of the 
Versailles Treaty, Wilson took to the road in the late summer of 1919* to carry 
his vision of world peace directly to the American people. "This was a war to 
make similar wars impossible ” he asserted at St. Paul, Minnesota, "and merely to 
win this war and stop at that is to make it certain that we shall have to fight an¬ 
other and a final one.” 


WOODROW WILSON: THE DESTINY OF AMERICA* 

Mr. Chairman, my fellow countrymen, I am very happy that the mayor 
sounded the note that he has just sounded, because by some sort of divination he 


• Reprinted from Senate Document 120, 66th Cong., 1st less. (Washington. D.C.: 
1919-1920), pp. 107-16. 
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realized what was in my heart tonight. I do not feel since I have left Washington 
this time that I am on an ordinary errand. I do not feel that I am on a political 
errand, eveh in the broad sense of that term. I feel rather that I am going about 
to hold counsel with my fellow countrymen concerning the most honorable and 
distinguished course which our great country can take at this turning point in 
the history of the world. And the mayor was quite right when he said that this 
is a conference concerning the true interpretation of the American spirit. I be¬ 
lieve, I hope without an undue touch of national pride, that it is only the Amer¬ 
ican spirit that can be the true mediator of peace. 

The theme that I find uppermost in my thought to-night is this: We are 
all actuated, my fellow countrymen, by an intense consciousness and love of 
America. I do not think that it is fancy on my part; it is based upon long experi¬ 
ence that in every part of the world I can recognize an American the minute I 
see him. Yet that is not because we are all of one stock We are of more varied 
origins and stocks than any people in the world. We come from all the great 
races of the world. We are made up out of all the nations and peoples who have 
stood at the center of civilization. In this part of the country it is doubtful whether 
in some of our great cities 50 per cent of the people come of parents born in 
America. One of the somewhat serious jests which I allowed myself to indulge 
on the other side of the water was with my Italian colleagues when they were 
claiming the city of Fiume upon the Adriatic because of its Italian population, 
and other cities scattered here and there whose surrounding population was not 
Italian but in whom an Italian element played an important part. I said, “That 
is not a sufficient argument for the extension of Italian sovereignty to these people, 
because there are more Italians in New York City than in any city in Italy, and 
I doubt if you would feel justified in suggesting that the sovereignty of Italy be 
extended over the city of New York.” I advert to this, my fellow citizens, merely 
as one illustration, that could be multiplied a hundredfold, of the singular make¬ 
up of this great Nation. 

I do not know how it happens that we are all Americans; we are so 
different in origin; we are so different in memories. The memory of America 
does not go very far back as measured by the distances of history, and great 
millions of our people carry in their hearts the traditions of other people, the 
traditions of races never bred in America; yet we are all unmistakably and even 
in appearance Americans, and nothing else. There is only one possible explana¬ 
tion for that, my fellow citizens, and that is that there is in the practice and in 
the tradition of this country a set of principles which, however imperfectly, get 
into the consciousness of every man who lives in this country. 

One of the chief elements that make an American is this: In almost every 
other country there is some class that dominates, or some governmental authority 
that determines the course of politics, or some ancient system of land laws that 
limits the freedom of land tenure, or some ancient custom which ties a man into 
a particular groove in the land in which he lives. There is none of that in America. 
Every man in America, if he behaves himself, knows that he stands on the same 
footing as every other man in America, and, thank goodness, we are in sight of the 
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time when every woman will know that she stands upon the same footing. We do 
not have to ask anybody’s leave what we shall think or what we shall do or how we 
shall vote. We do not have to get the approval of a class as to our behavior. We do 
not have to square ourselves with standards that have been followed ever since 
our great-grandfathers. We are very much more interested in being great-grand¬ 
fathers than in having had great-grandfathers, because our view is to the future. 
America does not march, as so many other peoples march, looking back over its 
shoulder. It marches with its eyes not only forward, but with its eyes lifted to the 
distances of history, to the great events which are slowly culminating, in the 
Providence of God, in the lifting of civilization to new levels and new achieve¬ 
ments. That is what makes us Americans. 

And yet I was mistaken a moment ago when I said we are nothing else, 
because there are a great many hyphens left in America. For my part, I think 
the most un-American thing in the world is a hyphen. I do not care what it is 
that comes before the word “American.” It may be a German-American, or an 
Italian-American, a Swedish-American, or an Anglo-American, or an Irish-Amer- 
ican. It does not make any difference what comes before the “American,” it 
ought not to be there, and every man who comes to take counsel with me with a 
hyphen in his conversation I take no interest in whatever. The entrance examina¬ 
tion, to use my own parlance, into my confidence is, “Where do you put America 
in your thoughts? Do you put it first, always first, unquestionably first?” Then 
we can sit down together and talk, but not otherwise. Now, I want you distinctly 
to understand that I am not quarreling with the affectionate memories of people 
who have drawn their origin from other countries. I no more blame a man for 
dwelling with fond affection upon the traditions of some great race not bred in 
America than I blame a man for remembering with reverence his mother and 
his father and his forebears that bred him and that gave him a chance in the 
world. I am not quarreling with those affections; I am talking about purposes. 
Every purpose is for the future, and the future for Americans must be for America. 

We have got to choose now, my fellow citizens, what kind of future it is 
going to be for America. I think that what I have said justifies me in adding 
that this Nation was created to be the mediator of peace, because it draws its 
blood from every civilized stock in the world and is ready by sympathy and under¬ 
standing to understand the peoples of the world, their interests, their rights, their 
hopes, their destiny. America is the only Nation in the world that has that equip¬ 
ment. Every other nation is set in the mold of a particular breeding. We are set 
in no mold at all. Every other nation has certain prepossessions which run back 
through all the ramifications of an ancient history. We have nothing of the kind. 
We know what all peoples are thinking, and yet we by a fine alchemy of our own 
combine that thinking into an American plan and an American purpose. America 
is the only Nation which' can sympathetically lead the world in organizing peace. 

Constantly, when I was on the other side of the water, delegations repre¬ 
senting this, that, and the other peoples of Europe or of Asia came to visit me 
to solicit the interest of America in their fortunes, and, without exception, they 
were able to tell me that they had kinsmen in America. Some of them, I am 
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ashamed to say, came from countries I had never heard of before, and yet even 
they were able to point, hot to a handful, not to a few hundreds, but to several 
thousand kinsmen in America. I never before knew that they came, but they are 
here and they are our interpreters, the interpreters on our behalf of the interests 
of the people from whom they sprang. They came to America as sort of ad¬ 
vanced couriers of those people. They came in search of the Golden West. They 
came in search of the liberty that they understood reigned among that free and 
happy people. They were drawn by the lure of justice, by the lure of freedom, 
out of lands where they were oppressed, suppressed, where life was made im¬ 
possible for them upon the free plane that their hearts had conceived. They said, 
“Yonder is our star in the west,” and then the word went home, “We have found 
the land. They are a free people that are capable of understanding us. You go 
to their representatives in Paris and put your case before them, and they will 
understand.” What a splendid thing that is, my fellow countrymenJ I want you 
to keep this in your minds as a conception of the question that we are now called 
upon to decide. 

To hear some men talk about the league of nations you would suppose 
that it was a trap set for America; you would suppose that it was an arrangement 
by which we entered into an alliance with other great, powerful nations to make 
war some time. Why, my fellow countrymen, it bears no resemblance to such 
description. It is a great method of common counsel with regard to the common 
interests of mankind. We shall not be drawn into wars; we shall be drawn into 
consultation, and we will be the most trusted adviser in the whole group. Con¬ 
sultation, discussion, is written all over the whole face of the covenant of the 
league of nations, for the heart of it is that the nations promise not to go to war 
until they have consulted, until they have discussed, until all the facts in the 
controversy have been laid before the court which represents the common opinion 
of mankind. 

That is the league of nations. Nothing can be discussed there that con¬ 
cerns our domestic affairs. Nothing can be discussed there, that concerns the do¬ 
mestic affairs of any other people,, unless something is occurring in some nation 
which is likely to disturb the peace of the world, and any time that any question 
arises which is likely to disturb the peace of the world, then the covenant makes 
it the right of any member, strong or weak, big or little, of that universal concert 
of the nations to bring that matter up for clarification and discussion. Can you 
imagine anything more calculated to put war off, not only to put it off, but to 
make it violently improbable? When a man wants to fight he does not go and 
discuss the matter with the other fellow. He goes and hits him, and then some¬ 
body else has to come in and either join the fight or break it up. I used a very 
homely illustration the other night, which perhaps it may not be amiss for me 
to use again. I had two friends who were becoming more and more habitually 
profane. Their friends did not like it. They not only had the fundamental scruple 
that it was wrong, but they also thought, as I heard a very refined lady say, “It 
was not only wrong but, what was worse, it was vulgar.” They did not like to 
see their friends adjourning all the rest of their vocabulary and using only those 
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words. So they made them enter into a solemn agreement—I ought to say they 
lived in a large city—that they would not swear inside the corporate limits; that 
if they got in a state of mind which made it necessary to explode *in profanity 
they would get out of town and swear. 

The first time the passion came upon them and they recalled their promise 
they got sheepishly on a street car and made for the town limits, and I need hard¬ 
ly tell you that when they got there they no longer wanted to swear. They had 
cooled off. The long spaces of the town, the people going about their ordinary 
business, nobody paying any attention to them, the world seeming to be at peace 
when they were at war, all brought them to a realization of the smallness of the 
whole business, and they turned around and came into town again. Comparing 
great things with small, that will suffice as a picture of the advantage of discussion 
in international matters as well as in individual matters, because it was universally 
agreed on the other side of the water that if Germany had allowed the other Gov¬ 
ernments to confer with her 24 hours about the recent war, it could not have 
taken place. We know why. It was an unconscionable war. She did not dare dis¬ 
cuss it. You can not afford to discuss a thing when you are in the wrong, and the 
minute you feel that the whole judgment of the world is against you, you have a 
different temper in affairs altogether. 

This is a great process of discussion that we are entering into, and my point 
to-night—it is the point I waijt to leave with you—is that we are the people of all 
people in the world intelligently to discuss the difficulties of the nations which we 
represent, although we are Americans. We are the predestined mediators of man¬ 
kind. I am not saying this in any kind of national pride or vanity. I believe that 
is mere historic truth, and I try to interpret circumstances in some intelligent way. 
If that is the kind of people we are, it must have been intended that we should 
make some use of the opportunities and powers that we have, and when I hear 
gentlemen saying that we must keep out of this’thing and take care of ourselves I 
think to myself, “Take care of ourselves? Where did we come from? Is there no¬ 
body else in the world to take care of? Have we no sympathies that do not run 
out into the great field of human experience everywhere ? Is that what America is, 
with her mixture of bloods?” Why, my fellow citizens, that is a fundamental mis¬ 
conception of what it is to be an American, and these gentlemen are doing a harm 
which they do not realize. I want to testify to you here to-night, my fellow' citizens, 
because I have the means of information, that since it has seemed to be uncertain 
whether we are going to play this part of leadership in the world or not, this part 
of leadership in accommodation, the old intrigues have stirred up in this country 
again. That intrigue which we universally condemn—that hyphen which looked 
to us like a snake, the hyphen between “German” and “American”—has reared 
its head again, and you hear the “his-s-s” of its purpose. What is that purpose? 
It is to keep America out of the concert of nations, in order that America and 
Germany, being out of that concert, may stand—in their mistaken dream—united 
to dominate the world, or, at any rate, the one assist the other in holding the 
nations of the world off while its ambitions are realized. 

There is no conjecture about this, my fellow citizens. We know the former 
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purposes of German intrigue in this country, and they are being revived. Why? 
We have riot reduced very materially the number of the German people. Germany 
remains the great power of central Europe. She has more than 60,000,(MX) people 
now (she had nearly 70,000,000 before Poland and other Provinces were taken 
away). You can not change the temper and expectations of a people by five years 
of war, particularly five years of war in which they are not yet conscious of the 
wrong they did or of the wrong way in which they did it. They are expecting the 
time of the revival of their power, and along with the revival of their power goes 
their extraordinary capacity, their unparalleled education, their great capacity in 
commerce and finance and manufacture. The German bankers and the German 
merchants and the German manufacturers did not want this war. They were mak¬ 
ing conquest of the world without it, and they knew it would spoil their plans, not 
advance them; and it has spoiled their plans, but they are there yet with their ca¬ 
pacity, with their conception of what it is to serve the woild materially and so 
subdue the world psychologically. All of that is still there, my fellow countrymen, 
and if America stays out then the rest of the world will have to watch Germany 
and watch America, and when there are two dissociated powers there is danger 
that they will have the same purposes. 

There can be only one intelligent reason for America staying out of this, 
and that is that she does not want peace, that she wants war sometimes and the 
advantage which war will bring her, and I want to say now and here that the men 
who think that by that thought they are interpreting America are making the sort 
of mistake upon which it will be useful for them to reflect in obscurity for the rest 
of their lives. This is a peaceful people. This is a liberty-loving people, and liberty 
is suffocated by war. Free institutions can not survive the strain of prolonged 
military administration. In order to live tolerable lives you must lift the fear of 
war and the practice of war from the lives of nations. America is evidence of the 
fact that no great democracy ever entered upon an aggressive international policy. 
I want you to know, if you will be kind enough to read the covenant of the league 
of nations—most of the people that are arguing against it are taking it for granted 
that you have never read it—take the pains to read it, and you will find that no 
nation is admitted to the league of nations that can not show that it has the insti¬ 
tutions which we call free. Nobody is admitted except the self-governing nations, 
because it was the instinctive judgment of every man who sat around that board 
that only a nation whose government was its servant and not its master could be 
trusted to preserve the peace of the world. There are not going to be many other 
kinds of nations long, my fellow citizens. The people of this world—not merely the 
people of America, for they did the job long ago—have determined that there 
shall be no more autocratic governments. 

And in their haste to get rid of one of them they set up another. I mean in 
pitiful Russia. I wish we could learn the lesson of Russia so that it would 4>e 
burned into the consciousness of every man and woman in America. That lesson 
is that nobody can be free where there is not public order and authority. What has 
happened in Russia is that an old and distinguished and skillful autocracy has had 
put in its place an amateur autocracy, a little handful of men exercising without 
the slightest compunction of mercy or pity the bloody'terror that rharart eriai ed 
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the worst days of the Czar. That is what must happen if you knock things to 
pieces. Liberty is a thing of.slow construction. Liberty is a thing of universal co¬ 
operation. Liberty is a thing which you must build up by habit. Liberty is a thing 
which is rooted and grounded in character, and the reason I am so certain that 
the leadership of the world, in respect of- order and progress, belongs to America 
is that I know that these principles are rooted and grounded in the American 
character. It is not our intellectual capacity, my fellow-citizens, that has given us 
our place in the world, though I rate that as high as the intellectual capacity of 
any other people that ever lived, but it is the heart that lies back of the man that 
makes America. Ask this question of yourselves. I have no doubt that this room 
is full of mothers and fathers and wives and sweethearts who sent their beloved 
young men to France. What did you send them there for? What made you proud 
that they were going? What made you willing that they should go? Did you think 
they were seeking to aggrandize America in some way? Did you think they were 
going to take something for America that had belonged to somebody else? Did you 
think that they were going in a quarrel which they had provoked and must main¬ 
tain? The question answers itself. You were proud that they should go because 
they were going on an errand of self-sacrifice, in the interest of mankind. What a 
halo and glory surrounds those old men whom we now greet with such reverence, 
the men who were the .soldiers in our Civil War! They saved a Nation. Ah, when 
these youngsters grow old who have come back from the fields of France, what a 
halo will be around their brows!.They saved the world. They are of the same stuff 
as those old veterans of the Civil War. Mind you, I was bom and bred in the 
South, but I can pay that tribute with all my heart to the men who saved the 
Union. It ought to have been saved. It was the greatest thing that men had con¬ 
ceived up to that time. Now we come to a greater thing—to the union of great 
nations in conference upon the interests of peace. That is the fruitage, the fine and 
appropriate fruitage, of what these men achieved upon the fields of France. 

I saw many fine sights in Paris, many gallant sights, many sights that quick¬ 
ened the pulse; but my pulse never beat so fast as when I saw groups of our boys 
swinging along the street. They looked as if they owned something, and they did. 
They owned the finest thing in the, world, the thing that we are going to prove 
was theirs. They owned the ideals and conceptions that will govern the world. And 
on this errand that I am going about on I feel that I am doing what I can to 
complete what they so gallantly began. I should feel recreant, my fellow citizens, 
if I did not do all that is in my power to do to complete the ideal work which 
those youngsters so gallantly began. 

This was a war to make similar wars impossible, and merely to win this 
war and stop at that is to make it certain that we shall have to fight another and 
a final one. I hear opponents of the league of nations say, “But this does not guar¬ 
antee peace.” No; nothing guarantees us against human passion and error, but I 
would like to put this business proposition to you: If it increases the probability of 
peace by, let us say, 10 per cent, do you not think it is worth while? In my judg¬ 
ment, it increases it about 99 per cent. Henceforth the genius of the world will be 
devoted to accommodating the counsels of mankind and not confusing them; not 
supplying heat but supplying light; not putting friction into the machine, but 
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easing the friction off and combining the parts of the great machinery of civiliza¬ 
tion so that they will run in smooth harmony and perfection. My fellow citizens, 
the tasks of peace that are ahead of us are the most difficult tasks to which the 
human genius has ever been devoted. I will state the fundamental task, for it is the 
fundamental task. It is the relationship between those who toil with their hands 
and those who direct that toil. I will not say the relationship between capital and 
labor; that means something slightly different. I say the relationship between those 
who organize enterprise and those who make enterprise go by the skill and labor 
of their hands. There is at present, to say the least, a most unsatisfactory relation¬ 
ship between those two and we must devote our national genius to working out a 
method of association between the two which will make this Nation the nation to 
solve triumphantly and for all time the fundamental problem of peaceful produc¬ 
tion. You ask, “What has that got to do with the league of nations?" I dare say 
that you do not know because I have never heard anybody tell you that the great 
charter, the new international charter, of labor is in the treaty of peace and asso¬ 
ciated with the league of nations. A great machinery of consultation is set up 
there, not merely about international political affairs, but about standards of labor, 
about the relationships between managers and employees, about the standards of 
life and the conditions of labor, about the labor of women and of children, about 
the humane side and the business side of the whole labor problem. And the first 
conference is going to sit in Washington next month; not the conference which 
some of you may have heard of, which I have just called of our own people, but 
an international conference to consider the interests of labor all over the round 
world. I do not know—nobody knows—whether the Senate will have stopped de¬ 
bating by that time or not. I heard a Member of the Senate say that nobody knew 
that except God Almighty! But whether it has finished or not, the conference is 
going to sit, and if it has not finished, the only question that will be left unsettled 
is whether we are going to sit inside of it or outside of it. The conference at Paris 
voted, in their confidence in the American people, that the first meeting should be 
held in Washington and should be called by the President of the United States. 
They supposed in their innocence that the President of the United States repre¬ 
sented the people of the United States. And in calling this conference, as I have 
called it, I am confident that I am representing the people of the United States. 
After I have bidden the delegates welcome, perhaps I can have a chair just out¬ 
side the door and listen. 

I am jesting, my fellow citizens, but there is a little sadness in the jest. Why 
do we wait to do a great thing? Why do we wait to fulfill the destiny of America? 
Why do we make it possible that anybody should think that we are not coming 
in now, but are going to wait later and come in with Germany? I suppose there 
is a certain intellectual excitement and pleasure in debate, but I do not experience 
any when great issues like this are pending, and I would be very sad, indeed*,# I 
did not have an absolute, unclouded confidence of the result. I had the great good 
fortune to be bom an American, I have saturated myself in the traditions of our 
country, I have read all the great literature that interprets the spirit of our coun¬ 
try, and when I read my own heart with regard to these great purposes, I feel 
confident that it is a sample American heart. Therefore I have the most un- 
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bounded confidence in the result. All that is needed is that you should be vocal 
and audible. I know what you want. Say it and get it. I am your servant; all the 
men elected to go to Washington are your servants. It is not our privilege to follow 
our private convictions; it is our duty to represent your co'nvictions and execute 
your purposes, and therefore all that is needed is a consciousness. Tell me that you 


do not want to do what I am urging and I will go home; but tell me, as your faces 
and your voices tell me, that you do want what I want, and I will be heartened 
for the rest of my journey, and I will say to the folks all the way from here to the 
Pacific, “Minnesota is up and on her tiptoes and behind you. Let’s all of us get in 
the great team which is to redeem the destinies of mankind.” 


Our fathers of the revolutionary age had a vision, my fellow citizens. 
There were only 3,000,000 Americans then, in a little strip of settlements on the 
Atlantic coast. Now the great body of American citizens extends from ocean to 


ocean, more than a hundred millions strong. These are the people of whom the 
founders of the Republic were dreaming, those great hosts of free men and women 
who should come in the future and who should say to all the world, “Here are 
the testaments of liberty. Here are the principles of freedom. Here are the things 
which we must do in order that mankind may be released from the intolerable 
things of the past.” And there came a day at Paris when the representatives of all 
the great governments of the world accepted the American specifications upon 
which the terms of the treaty of peace were drawn. Shall we have our treaty, or 
shall we have somebody else’s? Shall we keep the primacy of the world, or shall 
we abandon it? 


This editorial from the Nation illustrates the liberal criticism of the League 
of Nations. Seeking perfection, many liberals went into opposition when they real¬ 
ized that the Leagued machinery was far from perfect. The Nation asked, "If the 
mouths of the Big Five must be held with bit and bridle, and the small Powers 
will not exercise any considerable influence, who, we may ask, is going to do the 

jobr 


THE NATION: A COLOSSAL HUMBUG* 

We refer to the League of Nations. President Wilson must wonder where to 
look for his friends. Lord Robert Cecil said the other day in an address to the In¬ 
ternational Brotherhood Congress that “it is not the League of Nations covenant 
itself but its underlying spirit that can save humanity and civilization,” and fur¬ 
ther that “if we rely on the provisions of the covenant to preserve peace we shall 
be living in a fool’s paradise.” 

* Reprinted from Nation (September 27, 1919), p. 424 by permission. 
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These lukewarm observations once more raise the question, Just what will 
the League do and what will it not do? President Wilson goes about the country 
advertising its virtues in the pure vein of Dr; Dulcamara in the Elisir d’Amore. 
Meanwhile, Ian MacPherson, the British Chief Secretary for Ireland, says that 
“when Great Britain signed the armistice terms, she agreed to President Wilson’s 
principles, including the right of self-determination for small nations, but she did 
not agree to the application of this principle within the British Empire.” Some in¬ 
stinct told us that this was the case, even before we had it in black and white; but 
no matter, the point is that this seems to “let out” Ireland, Egypt, and India, 
league or no league. The President says with reference to Ireland that the League 
sets up a forum before which can be brought all claims for self-determination 
which are likely to affect the peace of the world. But the Irishman is not inter¬ 
ested in forums; he carries his forum with him all the time. Where two ,or three 
are gathered together, there is the Irishman’s forum. If the Irish question could be 
settled by wind-power, it would have disappeared long ago. Besides, there is a 
plenty of forums; there is a fine one at the Hague, not much used, and in shape to 
take on tenants at any time. As a forum, the League project seems superfluous. 

And now, to confuse us further, comes Professor Gilbert Murray, saying 
that the League “does not put the world at the mercy of the Big Five; it is there 
already.” We doubt this; we think that when the world gets around to it, it will 
succeed in convincing the Big Five to the contrary, with little trouble. “Without 
the League,” says Professor Murray, “the Big Five would be so many robber chief¬ 
tains.” We agree heartily; that is just what we think they are. We have hesitated 
to say it in those words, though they have often occurred to us, because we felt 
that we lacked authority; but the phraseology of the Regius Professor of Greek, 
the successor of Jowett and Bywater, is entitled to all our respect and shall have 
it—in this case, enthusiastically. But what pesters us is, how is the League of Na¬ 
tions going to convert and regenerate these robber chieftains and change their 
hearts? Perhaps Mr. Murray would say that it will not pretend to do anything so 
spectacular as that, but only disarm them and render them innocuous. Quite so; 
but just as we get our hopes sustained on that idea, along comes Lord Robert 
Cecil again and ruins them with a word—thus: “The composition of the league 
will be determined at the peace conference. Definitely untrustworthy and hostile 
States, e.g., Russia, should the Bolshevist government remain in power, should be 
excluded. Otherwise it is desirable not to be too rigid in scrutinizing qualifications, 
since the small powers will in any case not exercise any considerable influence.” 

If the mouths of the Big Five must be held with bit and bridle, and the 
small Powers will not exercise any considerable influence, who, we may ask, is 
going to do the job? It seems to us that Professor Murray and Lord Robert, be¬ 
tween them to say nothing of Mr. Wilson—have cross-lifted the League into the 
limbo of improbability and fictitiousness and general scientific disrepute. 

The future looks a little dark for China, too, in reference to Shantung; for 
while the Peace Conference could not go back on the sacredness of treaties 
(though, as we have confessed in our last issue, at some length, we can not quite 
see how this contention is made out) the League of Nations will either start with 
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a dean slate or else without any scruples; and China is to apply to the League for 
redress. We should like to be more optimistic about her chances than we are. It all 
comes of our inveterate habit of reading the foreign dispatches. Just as we are 
all comfortably wanned through with Mr. Wilson’s rhetoric, and ready to take 
our ease in this best of all possible worlds, we pick up an evening edition and get 
a dash of cold water from Fiume or Hungary, or from Mr. Murray or Lord Robert 
Cecil, and we are in the dumps again and full of anxious questionings about what 
this League of Nations will really do, and whom, and how, and when, and we 
can not be sure of any answers, and our head gets thick and incompetent, and we 
are very unhappy. Such is the curse of an inquiring mind. 

In our plight, however, we take a deal of comfort from the antics of our 
lively friends on the other side who have learned, apparently, that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, and that the League of Nations is a thing pre¬ 
eminently to be forestalled. From recent precedents we judge that the practical 
way is for some poet or piano-player to make sure he has national sentiment be¬ 
hind him, then to gather together an assortment of picturesque ragamuffins, march 
into the territory he wants, camp down on it, and stay. Fiume is a diverting spec¬ 
tacle, these days; all the more so because the Supreme Council has gently but 
firmly declined to bum its fingers on the uncommonly delicate problem involved. 
Nor can we quite see the League of Nations tackling it. What a mercy it is that 
Mr. Wilson’s audiences are unimaginative and do not read the foreign press, for 
otherwise he would never finish his tour. 

Then there is Danzig. The Fiume incident has evidently encouraged some 
virtuoso in that region to contemplate a similar raid on the newly-acquired pre¬ 
serves of his professional confrere Paderewski. The news is in the papers, but as 
we go to press, the actual coup has not come off. Then there was the alert and 
thrifty move of little Rumania. The small Powers may not, as Lord Robert Cecil 
says, exercise much influence in the League of Nations, but outside it they some¬ 
times exercise a good deal. Rumania exercised enough influence in Hungary, for 
instance, to carry off everything that lay handy, and the Supreme Council either 
could not or did not take any effective action. What the League could have done 
better in the premises, if it had been a going concern, is not clear; since the 
League and the Supreme Council are, for practical purposes, one and the same. 
These things conduce to skepticism. The late P. T. Barnum used to say that the 
American people enjoyed being humbugged, and he proposed to gratify them. 
They may have lost character since then, though Mr. Wilson, upon whose 
shoulders the mantle of the great showman has undoubtedly fallen, appears 
to think not. The popular success of the League project will determine whether 
he is right. 


After the Senate had rejected the Versailles Treaty without reservations, 
President Wilson, in his last message to Congress, December 7, 1920, restated his 
belief that it was America’s mission to preserve democracy in the world. 
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WOODROW WILSON: OUR DEMOCRATIC MISSION* 

Gentlemen of the Congress : When I addressed myself to performing the 
duty laid upon the President by the Constitution to present to you an annual report 
on the state of the Union, I found my thought dominated by an immortal sen- 
terice of Abraham Lincoln’s, “Let us have faith that right makes might, and in 
that faith let us dare to do our duty as we understand it,”—a sentence immortal 
because it embodies in a form of utter simplicity and purity the essential faith of 
the nation, the faith in which it was conceived and the faith in which it has 
grown to glory and power. With that faith and the birth of a nation founded upon 
it came the hope into the world that a new order would prevail throughout the 
affairs of mankind, an order in which reason and right would take precedence of 
covetousness and force, and I believe that I express the wish and purpose of every 
thoughtful American when I say that this sentence marks for us in the plainest 
manner the part we should play alike in the arrangement of our domestic affairs 
and in our exercise of influence upon the affairs of the world. By this faith, and 
by this faith alone, can the world be lifted out of its present confusion and despair. 
It was this faith which prevailed over the wicked force of Germany. You will re¬ 
member that the beginning of the end of the war came when the German people 
found themselves face to face with the conscience of the world and realized that 
right was everywhere arrayed against the wrong that their government was at¬ 
tempting to perpetrate. I think, therefore, that it is true to say that this was the 
faith which won the war. Certainly this is the faith with which our gallant men 
went into the field and out upon the seas to make sure of victory. 

This is the mission upon which democracy came into the world. Democracy 
is an assertion of the right of the individual to live and to be treated justly as 
against any attempt on the part of any combination of individuals to make laws 
which will overburden him or which will destroy his equality among his fellows in 
the matter of right or privilege, and I think we all realize that the day has come 
when democracy is being put upon its final test. The old world is just now suffer¬ 
ing from, a wanton rejection of the principle of democracy and a substitution of 
the principle of autocracy is asserted in the name but without the authority and 
sanction of the multitude. This is the time of ail others when democracy should 
prove its purity and its spiritual power to prevail. It is surely the manifest destiny 
of the United States to lead in the attempt to make this spirit prevail. 

There are two ways in which the United States can assist to accomplish 
this great object: First, by offering the example within her own borders of the 
will and power of democracy to make and enforce laws which are unquestionably 
just and which are equal in the administration,—laws which secure its full right 
to labor and yet at the same time safeguard the integrity of property, and particu¬ 
larly of that property which is devoted to the development of industry and therin- 
crease of the necessary wealth of the world. Second, by standing for right and 

— ' ' ' — ' " . M .. - ■ . - . - .1 

* Reprinted from the Congressional Record, 66th Cong., 3rd sets. (Washington, 
D.C.: 1920-1921), p. 32. 
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justice as towards individual nations. The law of democracy is for the protection 
of the weak, and the influence of every democracy in the world should be for 
the protection of the weak nation, the nation which is struggling towards its right 
and towards its proper recognition and privilege in the family of nations. The 
United States can not refuse this role of champion without putting the stigma of 
rejection upon the great and devoted men who, brought its government into exist¬ 
ence and established it in the face of almost universal opposition and intrigue, 
even in the face of wanton force, as, for example, against the Orders in Council 
of Great Britain and the arbitrary Napoleonic Decrees which involved us in what 
we know as the War of 1812. I urge you to consider that the display of an im¬ 
mediate disposition on the part of the Congress to remedy any injustices or evils 
that may have shown themselves in our own national life will afford the most 
effectual offset to the forces of chaos and tyranny which are playing so disastrous 
a part in the fortunes of the free peoples of more than one part of the world. The 
United States is of necessity the sample democracy of the world, and the triumph 
of democracy depends upon its success. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE TWENTIES: PROMISE OF 
ABUNDANCE 


To its enthusiastic interpreters at the time, the decade of the 1920’s repre¬ 
sented the New Era when the benign managers of the American economic system, 
achieving ever greater efficiency and harnessing a multitude of new technical 
wonders, could bring to everyone within the nation an unparalleled abundance. 
And so, to a considerable degree, they did. Most farmers and some workers in de¬ 
pressed industries did not share the benefits of the New Era. But millions of city- 
dwellers—factory employees, white collar workers, professional men, and execu¬ 
tives—did enjoy a burst of prosperity. 

The great stockmarket crash of 1929 pricked the bubble. As abundance 
ebbed, leaving millions suffering privation, the twenties seemed no more than an 
unreal interlude or a cruel joke—an immoral jazz age, the era of the golden calf. 
Yet in many ways the New Era represented a step in development, not a hiatus, 
between the Progressive era and the New Deal. 

The years after World War I brought problems for most Americans as they 
tried to adjust to the changes that the war had wrought. They sought new means 
to reach the age-old American end, the more abundant life. Despite all the news¬ 
paper excitement over the alleged debaucheries of the jazz age and the consid¬ 
erable shifts in moral standards that did take place, they adhered to the same 
basic moral verities as in the Progressive era, and for that matter, as in the ages 
of Lincoln and Jackson. A leading nonfiction best-seller was Bruce Barton’s The 
Man Nobody Knows. While the book was written in the advertising man’s booster 
jargon of the twenties, its main hero was Jesus, and a lesser hero was Lincoln. 

One of the great national heroes of the twenties was Secretary of Com¬ 
merce Herbert Hoover, a devoted Wilsonian, who, without doing too much 
violence to his ideology, could also be called a Jacksonian in spirit. Secretary 
Hoover set forth his credo in 1922 in a small book, American Individualism, 
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which extolled the equality of opportunity which enabled Americans to succeed 
on their own merits, and the "rising vision of service” which led them to develop 
community responsibility rather than merely to seek "the acquisition and preser¬ 
vation of private property” Hoover’s ideal means of action as Secretary of Com¬ 
merce was in a way the opposite of Jackson’s methods. President Jackson had been 
ready to use government as a negative force to prevent interference with free 
enterprise (small businesses). Secretary Hoover was ready to use government as 
a positive force to protect and strengthen small business. Essentially he was a Pro¬ 
gressive (like President Wilson, one with brakes on) who carried into the 1920’s 
the Progressive ideals of efficiency, scientific management, and the industrial 
laboratory. 

Alfred E. Smith, the other leading Progressive of the 1920’s, proved that a 
son of immigrants could voice emphatically the American credo. Smith like 
Hoover stood for efficiency. As Governor, Smith achieved a model reorganization 
of the governmental hodgepodge in the State of New York and fought successfully 
for better schools, good highways, and a modern park system. 

While in the case of Secretary Hoover and Governor Smith Progressive 
action as well as the old ideology persisted, in Calvin Coolidge the American peo¬ 
ple had a President who could voice better than anyone else the old bucolic 
verities while standing firmly for the large scale industrial enterprise. Coolidge 
was not merely an historical accident, he was the logical man to be a highly popu¬ 
lar President in the New Era. While he accepted the new mass-production order, 
he linked it with the old foundations through tittle homilies from his Vermont 
boyhood—exhortations in which he fervently believed—urging his countrymen 
toward thrift, hard work, and respect for business. "The man who builds a factory 
builds a temple,” Coolidge declared. "The man who works there worships there.” 
It was the old Puritan ethic in homespun terms, sermons couched in the phrases 
of the "good old days,” urging an acceptance of the new economic oligarchy. For 
millions of middle-class urban Americans only a generation or two away from 
rural backgrounds, there was a strong attraction in this country philosophy 
refurbished for the machine age. 

The old verities had their greatest appeal among rural and small-town 
people who were not sharing the general prosperity and who had suffered from 
the changes that the war ; and the New Era had brought. Most of them in the 
North voted for Coolidge, but they felt bewildered, angry, and outnumbered, 
ready to express their resentment against city people and those who would over¬ 
throw Prohibition. To some of them there was a real relevance to the time-worn 
planks in Senator Robert M. La Follette’s Progressive platform of 1924, which 
capitalized upon their yearning for the good times before the war. Unfortunately, 
some of these people resorted to techniques other than those of La Follette and 
tried to obtain by donning the bedsheet of the Ku Klux Klan what was beyond 
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their grasp through the ballot. But they were largely ignored as well as outvoted; 
Sinclair Lewis had already written their requiem in Main Street, 

In another novel. Babbitt, Lewis celebrated the new urban middle class. 
These were beneficiaries of the glorious world of Hoover, Smith, and Coolidge. 
Arthur Link suggested tnat the middle class in the cities who had fought for 
power during the Progressive period thought they possessed power in the New 
Era. 1 One of the magazines they read, The American, which had earlier been de¬ 
voted to muckraking, turned its attention to reciting the success stories of busi¬ 
nessmen. 

In schools and colleges, the old Progressive themes persisted. A generation 
of Wilsonian teachers and professors brought up a new generation to accept and 
support collective security. A generation of former Bull Moosers helped prepare 
the way for a New Deal which went far beyond the New Nationalism and encom¬ 
passed factors—especially a new relationship with organized labor—that the old 
Progressives would never have accepted. Above all, a new liberal national history, 
based largely on Progressive themes, was being fabricated by Vernon L. Parrington 
and Charles A. Beard, and, on a popular level, by Claude Bowers. 

The Social Justice movement, as Link pointed out, continued to be exceed¬ 
ingly powerful. Enormous advances took place in regulatory city ordinances and 
state legislation, despite difficulties with the Supreme Court. The national budget 
increased only slightly (partly because of limitations imposed by Progressives in 
Congress), but state and local budgets soared as these governments assumed 
larger educational and welfare activities. Social work, especially that conducted 
by private charities, flourished; many social workers were swept into the new wel¬ 
fare capitalism and went to work for corporations like the Ford Motor Company 
or United States Steel. * 

Thus, in many ways, Progressivism, both in its strength and its shortcom¬ 
ings, carried over into the 1920’s. Great innovations were taking place also. Amer¬ 
ica was undergoing not only a technical revolution of the sort extolled by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, but also a moral revolution typified by the popular discovery (and 
garbling) of Freud’s theories. Better schooling was bringing a more sophisticated 
and mature view of American society. The younger generation was growing up at 
the feet both of the former Progressives and of the new iconoclasts like Henry L. 
Mencken. Unlike both the Progressives and Mencken, when their time came they 
were ready to carry the country a considerable distance beyond both the Progres¬ 
sive period and the New Era. Along with the old, there was much that was new 
in their thinking, and the nation came to need the innovations. This- generation 
was eager to see the promise of abundance of the 1920’s affirmed in a more 
widespread, stable, and permanent prosperity. 

1 Arthue S. Link, "What Happened to the Progressive Movement in the 1920’s?” 
American Historical Review, LXIV (July, 1959), 033—51. » 
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Social scientists in the twenties intensified their efforts to gather and analyze 
facts and statistics as a means of understanding their times. Out of the data could 
come scientific solutions. Herbert Hoover commissioned two remarkable studies, 
a comprehensive survey, Recent Social Trends, not published until 1932, and a 
remarkable examination of the economy, Recent Economic Changes, completed 
before the great crash and published in 1929. Wesley C. Mitchell, one of the na¬ 
tion’s greatest economists, concluded the study with a cogent over-all survey. 


WESLEY C. MITCHELL: THE ECONOMY 
OF THE TWENTIES* 

How the United States managed to attain a higher per capita income in 
1922-1927 than ever before, though conditions in most other countries were not 
favorable, and though its basic industry, agriculture, was depressed, is the out¬ 
standing problem of the cycles of 1921-1924, 1924-1927 and 1927 to date. 

. . . Since 1921, Americans have applied intelligence to the day’s work 
more effectively than ever before. Thus the prime factor in producing the extraor¬ 
dinary changes in the economic fortunes of the European peoples during the 
nineteenth century is the prime factor in producing the prosperity of the United 
States in recent years. The old process of putting science into industry has been 
followed more intensively than before; it has been supplemented by tentative 
efforts to put science into business management, trade-union policy, and Govern¬ 
ment administration. 

Concrete instances of technical improvements in many mining, metallurgi¬ 
cal, and fabricating processes are given in the chapters on industry. The remark¬ 
able results achieved are demonstrated statistically from census data showing 
output per worker. Similar, though less striking, instances appear in the chapter on 
construction. Without help from any extraordinary invention, the railroads also 
have attained a higher level of operating efficiency. In farming there is an in¬ 
triguing report of new machines and new methods coming into use. Here too, the 
record of average output per worker shows considerable gains. 

All this means that since 1921 Americans have found ways of producing 
more physical goods per hour of labor than before. They have received larger 
average incomes because they have produced more commodities and services. That 
is true in the aggregate, although not all who have contributed to the increase in 
physical production have shared in the increase of real income. The important 
exceptions to the general rule will be discussed presently. 

The reality of the gains made by improving the technique of fanning, «ail- 

# Reprinted from Recent Economic Changes in the United States, by the President's 
Conference on Unemployment, Wesley Mitchell, ed., II, 862-67, 874-76, 883-84, 909-10. 
Copyright 1929 by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Used by permission of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 
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roading, manufacturing, and building seems to be established beyond question. 
There is room for doubt only concerning the pace of recent progress in comparison 
with earlier spurts of technical improvement. . . . But doubts whether the rate of 
improvement in the past six years is unprecedented are not of great moment. It 
remains clear that the Industrial Revolution is not a closed episode; we are living 
in the midst of it, and the economic problems of to-day are largely problems of its 
making. 

While the details of the latest technical advances always possess thrilling 
interest, perhaps there is more of promise for the future in the chapters on recent 
changes in economic policy. The efforts to apply scientific methods to such matters 
are in an early stage of development. The sciences which underlie these efforts— 
psychology, sociology, economics—are far less advanced than physics and chem¬ 
istry. The experts who are making the applications—personnel managers, adver¬ 
tising specialists, sales directors, business economists and statisticians—are less 
rigorously trained than engineers. It is even harder to measure the results they 
achieve than to determine what difference a new machine makes in unit costs. 
Nor are business executives so generally convinced of the practical value of the 
rather intangible services which the new professions can render as they are of the 
indispensability of engineering advice. Yet it is conceivable that applications of the 
social sciences, now in their tentative stage, will grow into contributions of great 
moment to economic welfare. Certainly the chapters in this report on marketing, 
management and labor show that many enterprising business concerns and some 
enterprising trade unions are trying new policies, and often getting results which 
they deem good. 

Perhaps none of the changes reported here will prove more important in 
the long run than the change in the economic theories on which the American 
Federation of Labor and certain outside unions are acting. That organizations of 
wage earners should grasp the relations between productivity and wages, and that 
they should take the initiative in pressing, constructive plans for increasing effi¬ 
ciency upon employers, is not wholly without precedent; but the spread of such 
ideas and the vigor with which they are acted on by the large organizations must 
startle those who have believed that trade unions are brakes upon economic 
progress. 

Scarcely less significant is the report from the employing side. Our investi¬ 
gators believe that the art of business management turned a comer in 1921, cul¬ 
tivating since then more skillful understanding of the whole situation and nicer 
adjustment of means to the immediate environment. Numerous corporations and 
some trade associations are maintaining research bureaus of their own. Among the 
managerial devices experimented with, are co-ordinated staffs in place of one “big 
boss," bonus payments to executives and “incentive wages” for the rank and file, 
qperating budgets, forecasts of business conditions, close inventory control, person¬ 
nel management and employee representation. Most of these devices are attempts 
to understand and to utilize the psychological forces which control human behav¬ 
ior, or the economic forces which control business activity. “There is today not 
only more production per man, more wages per man and more horse power per 
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man; there is also more management per man.” Marketing—traditionally the part 
of business in which native shrewdness, experience and “personal magnetism” 
have been held all-important—even marketing is being permeated by applied psy¬ 
chology. Costly investigations of “consumer appeal,” of advertising “pull,” of 
“sales resistance”—the very terms would have been unintelligible to our fathers— 
show that sales managers are trying to base their planning upon factual studies of 
human behavior. And the rapid spread of chain stores and of installment selling 
show that marketing methods are no more standing still than is industrial 
technique. 

By the side of these rather definite changes in trade-union and in business 
policy, we may set the influence of certain general ideas which have gained wide 
currency in the last few years. 

First, there is the spirit of caution, manifested in minimizing future com¬ 
mitments, in hand-to-mouth buying by merchants, in efforts to keep down inven¬ 
tories or to pass the need for keeping large stocks on to the concern from which 
one buys. This lesson is taught afresh by every great crisis. The staggering financial 
losses of 1920-21 enforced the old moral emphatically; the sagging course of com¬ 
modity prices has kept it in mind, and the increased operating efficiency of pro¬ 
ducers and railroads has made possible close scheduling of merchandise transac¬ 
tions. The Florida land boom and the stock-market adventure of 1928 indicate the 
course American business might have taken in the absence of all restraint. . . . 

. . . Belief in the economy of high wages has become prevalent among the 
abler business executives, much as belief in increasing productivity has become 
prevalent among the abler trade-union leaders. To find a market for the wares 
turned out by mass production and urged on consumers by national advertising, it 
is patently necessary to have corresponding purchasing power in the hands of con¬ 
sumers. Since studies of the national income have demonstrated that wages con¬ 
stitute by far the largest stream of personal income, it follows that wages per 
man—or rather, wages per family—must be increased as production is expanded. 
Perhaps most people would have accepted this argument in the abstract at any 
time in the last hundred years. But many employers in the past would have re¬ 
torted with the assertion that high wages undermine the moral stamina of the 
masses. To-day such talk is far less common in the United States. Not only do 
many business executives admit the general principle that paying high wages is 
good policy; they are ready to assume what they consider their share of the re¬ 
sponsibility for putting the principle into practice. 

The share of Government in recent economic changes has not been made 
the subject of a separate chapter. But the service of one public agency, the federal 
Reserve System, is treated in the chapter on banking, and the services of the De¬ 
partments of Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor in collecting and diffusing knowl¬ 
edge are mentioned in several places. If the prime factor making for prosperity 
has been the application of intelligence to the day’s work, then Government agen¬ 
cies must be credited with an indispensable, though indirect, part in what has been 
accomplished. 

Further, our Federal Government has of late years manifested a more in- 
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telligent attitude toward problems of economic organization than it has manifested 
in the past. To treat business enterprises as agencies for performing social services, 
to facilitate their operations, and to hold them to this conception of their function, 
is a policy exceedingly difficult to carry out. It requires a delicate combination of 
constructive intervention at some points and of clearing away obstacles at other 
points. No one can say that this policy has become characteristic of Government 
in all of its dealings with business, any more than one can say that the doctrine of 
high wages is accepted by all employers, or the theory that increased productivity 
benefits labor is accepted by all trade-unionists. Yet no one who has watched Fed¬ 
eral policy, as practiced by the numerous agencies which have to deal with eco¬ 
nomic issues, will question that a change has occurred. Efforts to check extortion 
have not ceased; but more regularly than in the past they are accompanied by 
active efforts to heighten the efficiency of what are judged to be legitimate enter¬ 
prises. Farmers and exporters are not the only beneficiaries. 

To repeat: all of the changes making for prosperity which have been re¬ 
called in this section, together with many others noted in preceding chapters, can 
be summed up under a single head—applying fresh intelligence to the day’s work. 
From the use of abstruse researches in pure science to the use of broad economic 
conceptions and the use of common sense, the method of American progress in 
1922-1928 has been the old method of taking thought. Peace let us turn our 
thoughts to common matters, the hard times of 1921 spurred our efforts, and the 
complicated consequences our efforts produced have kept us thinking. 

. . . Scarcely less characteristic of our period than unit-cost reductions is 
the rapid expansion in the production and sale of products little used or wholly 
unknown a generation or even a decade ago. Among consumers’ goods, the con¬ 
spicuous instances are automobiles, radios and rayon. But the list includes also 
oil-burning furnaces, gas stoves, household electrical appliances in great variety, 
automobile accessories, antifreezing mixtures, cigarette lighters, propeller pencils, 
wrist watches, airplanes, and what not. Among producers’ goods we have the 
truck and the tractor competing with the horse and the mule, reinforced concrete 
competing with brick and lumber, the high-tension line competing with the steam 
engine, fuel oil competing with coal, not to mention excavating machines, belt 
conveyors, paint sprayers, and “automatics” of many sorts competing with manual 
labor. 

Changes .in taste are in large part merely the consumers’ response to the 
solicitation of novel products, effectively presented by advertising. But that is not 
all of the story; the consumer is free to choose what he likes among the vociferous 
offerings, and sometimes reveals traces of initiative. In what other terms can one 
explain the changes in diet pointed out in the first chapter? Americans are con¬ 
suming fewer calories per capita; they are eating less wheat and corn but more 
dairy products, vegetable oils, sugar, fresh vegetables and fruit. More families than 
ever before are sending their sons and daughters to college—surely that is not a 
triumph of “high-powered” salesmanship. Young children, girls and women, are 
wearing lighter and fewer clothes. The short skirt, the low shoe, the silk or rayon 
stocking, “athletic” underwear, the soft collar, sporting suits and sporting goods, 
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have an appeal which makers of rival articles have not been able to overcome. And, 
in a sense, every consumers’ good, from college to candy, is a rival of every other 
consumers’ good, besides being a rival of the savings bank. 

“When the makers of one product get a larger slice of the consumer’s 
dollar, the slices left for the makers of other products get smaller.” This way of 
accounting for the hardships met by certain long-established industries in 1922- 
1927, such, for example, as the leather and woolen trades, is popular and sound, 
so far as it goes. But it does not take account of the fact that desire for new goods, 
or the pressure of installment purchases once made, may lead people to work 
harder or more steadily, and so get more dollars to spend. Presumably the entice¬ 
ments of automobiles and radios, of wrist watches and electric refrigerators, of 
correspondence courses and college, have steadied many youths, set many girls 
hunting for jobs and kept many fathers of families to the mark. Also a consider¬ 
able part of the country’s former bill for intoxicants has been available to spend 
in other ways. How much allowance we should make for these factors nobody 
knows. All one can say with assurance is that consumption per capita has increased 
in volume to match the increased per capita output of consumers’ goods taken al¬ 
together. Yet the increase in consumption has not been rapid enough to prevent 
shifts in the kind of goods bought from pressing hard upon the makers of articles 
waning in popular favor. 

So too in the realm of producers’ goods. Despite the active building cam¬ 
paign, the lumber industry has had hard sledding. Coal mining has not prospered, 
and can attribute part of its difficulties to other fuels, water power, and more 
economical ways of burning coal itself. Breeders of draft animals have found their 
markets cut into by motor vehicles. Railways have lost traffic to trucks and 
omnibusses—though the loss in freight tonnage is held by Professor Cunningham 
to be less than the public supposes. Steam-engine builders have had to change 
their products or reduce their output. It is not necessary to multiply examples; 
most technical improvements reduce the demand for some other good, and so 
create difficulties for those who supply the latter. 

... So far, the contrasts noted at the outset of this chapter between the 
economic fortunes of different income groups, different industries, and different 
sections of the United States in 1922-1927, have been traced to three factors— 
or rather to three great complexes of factors. (1) Foreign conditions on the whole 
have been none too favorable to American business, and they have been eminently 
unfavorable to American agriculture. Important branches of industry have en¬ 
joyed a large increase in foreign sales; but had Europe been prosperous, Amer¬ 
ican prosperity would have been less “spotty” and more intense. (2) Such 
prosperity as we have enjoyed has been earned by many-sided and strenuous 
efforts, in which millions of people have shared, to improve our technical meth¬ 
ods, our business management, our trade-union policy, and our GovermnaQt 
administration. (3) While increasing efficiency has added to real income, it 
has put pressure, often rising to severe hardship, upon competitors, direct and 
indirect. The factory hand compering with the “automatic” machine, die hone 
farmer compering with the tractor fanner, the lumber industry compe ting with 
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the cement industry, the New England cotton mill competing with the North 
Carolina cotton mill, the independent retailer competing with the chain store, 
the clothing trade competing with the makers of automobiles and radios for slices 
of the consumers’ dollars, have had a hard time. . . . 

HOW MATTERS STAND IN THE SPRING OF 1929 

Forecasting the future is no part of the present task. But we should not 
close the record without noting that recent developments may appear less satis- 
factory in retrospect than they appear at present. 

Even on the face of affairs, all is not well. Americans have seen more 
uniformly fortunate times: for example, in 1906, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury was praying that the country might be delivered from moic prosperity. 
The condition of agriculture, the volume of unemployment, the textile trades, 
coal mining, the leather industries, present grave problems not only to the 
people immediately concerned, but also to their fellow citizens. How rapidly these 
conditions will mend, we do not know. Some may grow worse. 

Nor can we be sure that the industries now prosperous will prolong in¬ 
definitely their recent record of stability. That we have not had a serious crisis 
since 1920 or a severe depression since 1921 is no guarantee that we shall be 
equally prudent, skillful and fortunate in the years to come. If we are to main¬ 
tain business prosperity, we must continue to earn it month after month and 
year after year by intelligent effort. The incomes disbursed to consumers, and to 
wage earners in particular, must be increased on a scale sufficient to pay for 
the swelling volume of consumers’ goods sent to market. The credit structure 
must be kept in due adjustment to the earnings of business entei prises. Security 
prices must not outrun prospective protits capitalized at the going rate of interest. 
Commodity stocks must be held in line with current sales. Overcommitments of 
all sorts must be avoided. The building of new industrial equipment must not 
be overrapid. These and the similar matters which might be mentioned present 
delicate problems of management which will find their practical solutions in (he 
daily decisions of business executives. Perhaps errors are being kept within the 
limits of tolerance. Perhaps no serious setback will occur for years to come. But 
we are leaving 1921 well behind us, and there are signs that the caution inspired 
by that disastrous year is wearing thin. 

Whether the recent rate of progress in the arts of industry and business 
can be maintained is another uncertainty. Past experience, as summed up in the 
introductory chapter, suggests that the pace will slacken presently, and that years 
may pass before we see such another well-maintained advance. But that is a 
matter in which experience is not a trustworthy guide. Scientific research, in¬ 
dustrial invention and business pioneering all lead into the unknown. They are 
fascinating ventures which energetic minds will ever be trying, whether the 
tangible rewards prove great or small. All that is certain is that whatever progress 
in efficiency we continue to make must be won by the same type of bold and 
intelligent work that has earned our recent successes. 
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The twenties brought the advent of Modern advertising, which burst upon 
readers luxuriantly and flamboyantly. The common man seems not to have been 
unduly concerned, but many intellectuals were indignant and derisive. Some of 
them were worried, because, like the advertising copywrighters, they had been in¬ 
fluenced by a psychologist, John B. Watson, in his book Behaviorism, who was 
proclaiming that what a man became was determined by the stimuli he received 
from his environment; only environment mattered. As for the advertising men, 
they were at pains to impress upon the public that their influence was of profound 
social benefit. 


EARNEST ELMO CALKINS: ADVERTISING 
THE CIVILIZER* 

A young man who had just joined the staff of one of the larger advertising 
agencies sought his boss in some perturbation. “I wish you would tell me the truth 
about this advertising business, chief. Is it all bunk?” To which his employer re¬ 
plied, “There is just as much bunk in advertising as there is in law or medicine, 
or for that matter, in literature and life, but it is never necessary to use bunk to 
practice advertising successfully.” 

That young man’s state of mind was the natural result of his reading. He 
had been recruited from the profession of writing, and he still followed the 
animadversions of the ultra-intellectual world, which has lately concerned itself 
with the inconsistencies, the waste, and the smugness of advertising. In short, with 
the bunk. . . . 

Then there are the fiction makers, with less restriction and more imagi¬ 
nation. The younger men, most of them after brief experiences inside advertising 
organizations, have seized the excellent opportunity for satire which modem busi¬ 
ness affords, and we have Felix Reisenberg’s P. A. L., Will Irwin’s Lew Tyler’s 
Wives, Roger Burlingame’s You Too, Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby, Chris¬ 
topher Morley’s Ginger Cubes, Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt, Sherwood Anderson’s 
Story-teller’s Story, and Bunk, Lottery, and Bread and Circuses by William Wood¬ 
ward, all presenting advertising as a sort of gigantic conspiracy, fostered and 
maintained by highly paid advertising men whose interests, like those of the 
priests of ancient religions, lie in keeping up the great illusion, and go about 
their work with their tongues in their cheeks. Sometimes the conspiracy is im¬ 
agined as directed against the business man, but the popular conception is that 
the public is the victim, and that manufacturer and agent are working together 
to put something over. This something may be higher prices for worthless goods, 
creating unnecessary wants and desires, or exterminating a competitor making a 

* Reprinted from Earnest Elmo Calkins, Business the Civilizer (Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Little, Brown & Company, 1928) pp. 1—2, 12-13, 14-18 by permission. 
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better article at a lower price, but generally just misleading people with bunk 
about memory courses, or hair restorers, or correspondence universities. . . . 

The slogan “It pays to advertise” acquired its currency from George M. 
Cohan’s play. Admitting that advertising pays, whom does it pay? It pays the 
professional advertising man, beyond doubt. It also pays the manufacturer who 
uses it to increase his business. But the crucial question is, does it pay the public ? 
Are the people as a whole better off for it? Is it a benefit to mankind? And 
who pays for it? Is it added to the cost of the goods? Would it be desirable, as 
writers have suggested, to remove advertising from our commercial fabric, and 
would we be better off without it? . . . 

When I was a boy, about fifty years ago more or less, mother used to 
buy a bar of Castile soap half a yard long and four inches square and saw it 
up into cakes an inch thick. The cake was hard as Stonehenge, the corners 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth. It took weeks of use to wear it down so that it 
comfortably fitted the hand. 

To-day we have a cake of toilet soap—a great many of them, in fact— 
just the right shape to fit the hand, just as pure as Castile, scented if we like, 
tinted to match the bathroom decorations if we prefer, reasonable in price; and 
when we want another cake we go to the nearest grocery or drug store, and 
there it is. 

And not only toilet soap. We have seen the evolution of shaving creams, 
safety razors, and tooth pastes, as well as soap powders, laundry chips, washing 
machines, vegetable shortenings, self-rising flours, electric sadirons, vacuum clean¬ 
ers, hot-water taps, aluminum cooking utensils, refrigerators, kitchen cabinets— 
everything, in short, that constitutes the difference between our mothers’ kitchens 
and our wives’. 

The amount of sheer drudgery that ha$ been taken out of housekeeping 
in fifty years can be realized only by comparison, by drawing the illuminating 
parallel. . . . 

The amelioration that has come about in fifty years is due directly and 
indirectly to advertising. These things did not come into existence because women 
demanded them. Women did not know that they were possible. They exist be¬ 
cause there was a method of distributing them, of teaching possible buyers what 
a help they would be, of educating the housewife while offering her the means 
of applying what she learned, and of doing it on a large scale. And the strongest 
urge to invent desirable labor-saving devices has been this same possibility of dis¬ 
tributing them—that is, selling enough of them to make it worth while. 

Sometimes advertising supplies a demand, but in most cases it creates 
demand for things that were beyond even the imagination of those who would be 
most benefited by them. A woman knew the use of a broom, but she could not 
imagine a vacuum cleaner. Therefore she could not demand one, save with that 
vague unspoken desire which has existed from the beginning for some lightening 
of the terrible drudgery of keeping a house livable. The vacuum cleaner was 
introduced by educational advertising. The advertising was done partly by manu¬ 
facturers anxious to sell vacuum cleaners, and partly by electric-light companies 
anxious to sell current. The spread of electrical housekeeping devices has fol- 
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lowed the increase in the number of houses wired for electricity, and that too 
has been brought about by advertising, by the selfish desire to do more business, 
to sell more goods. But the result has been a public benefit, an increasing willing¬ 
ness to spend money to lighten the human burden, to cut down the waste of 
human energy spent in the operation of living. 

No vacuum-cleaner factory could do business as a neighborhood proposi¬ 
tion. Only a national market would furnish enough business to make the manu¬ 
facture economically possible. And a national market is possible only through 
advertising. And that advertising must be educational. It must teach the sound 
economy of paying more to get the greater benefit. The woman’s time and health 
and strength are worth more than the difference in cost between a broom and a 
cleaner. But not all of these improvements are in the vacuum-cleaner class. Most 
of them add nothing to the cost of upkeep. The greater number lower it. They 
teach the use of something better that costs less. 

I do not think I am claiming too much in giving to advertising the credit 
of the great change in housekeeping that we have seen. I have had to observe it 
very closely for thirty years, and I have to some extent helped to bring it about. 
Some may be inclined to think it is due to the women’s magazines. It is true that 
they have directed their editorial energies to the same ends and with remarkable 
results. But it should not be forgotten that it is advertising that makes such 
magazines possible. . . . 

Advertising is not an end. It is a means to an end. So the question is not, 
Is advertising desirable, but Are those ends desirable, and is advertising too great 
a price to pay for them ? To those who look upon advertising as merely the selfish 
effort of manufacturers to induce them to buy more goods it seems that the world 
could easily do without it. People say to themselves, “I do not want to be per¬ 
suaded to buy more goods,” and that should settle it. As far as they are concerned 
advertising is unnecessary. For the manufacturer who uses it, advertising is a 
means of selling goods, but its present proportions are due not to the manufac¬ 
turer’s desire to sell goods? but to the real public need it supplies. 

A familiar paradox is the man who tells you with much earnestness that 
he never reads advertising, and does not believe in it. And as he sits there he is 
dressed from head to foot in advertised goods. His office is equipped and his 
home is furnished with advertised goods. How did they get there? Because they 
were the things most accessible, the ones for sale in the stores where he bought, 
the ones the salesman showed him, and the ones that most exactly met his needs. 
It was not necessary for him to read the advertising. The advertising he did not 
read distributed the goods, brought them within his reach geographically and 
financially, and keeps them there for his benefit—better things than he could 
buy for the same money were it not for the tremendous savings that quantity 
production brings about. And mbst of them would not even exist, to say nothing 
of being distributed, if there had not been advertising. 

But advertising adds to the cost of the goods! You still hear that. So does 
production add to the cost of the goods, and traveling salesmen, and retail stores, 
and jobbers’ percentages. Everything that is done to a manufactured article and 
all handling of natural products must be added to the price that the customer 
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pays. But nothing, is so well established as the simple fact that the more you 
make the less the cost of each. And not only is cost of making lessened, but also 
the cost of selling, including cost of advertising. And the cost of selling can be 
and is lessened until the advertising costs nothing. Why does a tailor-made suit 
cost more than a ready-made? Why do custom-made shoes cost more than the 
product of the factories? It is difficult to prove these things by tables of statistics 
because prices of all things have advanced so in the years since the war. 

But consider the motor car. Nearly everyone is interested in this product of 
advertising. Nearly everyone is aware of the continual improvement in the cars 
and the steady lowering of price, due to quantity production. Some are as much 
concerned over the congestion of motor cars as they are over the congestion of 
advertising. They feel that there is too much of both. Granted in both cases; but 
the only alternative is to turn back the page to mediaeval times, when each village 
was self-contained, or forward to one of the many Utopias which promise enough 
of everything and not too much of anything. 

The point is that we cannot eat our cake of accessible and convenient 
apparatus of living and still have our cake of freedom from advertising, freight 
trains, industrial villages, steel and cement construction, riveting hammers, con¬ 
gested highways, and the many other annoyances of a prosperous, material, and 
mercantile age. 


TJie liveliest stir among well-informed people, and many who were less well- 
informed, was over the writings of Sigmund Freud. To the man on the street, 
Freud, who was in reality a strait-laced Viennese psychiatrist, stood for the loosen¬ 
ing of the traditional moral bonds. This did take place to some extent, and it was 
done in the name of Freud. Freudism also influenced many American writers, 
especially Eugene O’Neill and William Faulkner. But of great ultimate impor¬ 
tance, outlasting the popular furor over things Freudian and psychoanalytic, was 
the impact it had upon American psychiatry, which was dedicated not to license, 
but to bringing people to a better understanding, and thus more effective control, 
of their emotions. 


CELIA BURNS STENDLER: AMERICA DISCOVERS 

FREUD* 

AMERICA’S INTRODUCTION TO FREUDISM 

While the years 1900 to 1925 have been designated as the span of time to 
be covered by this study, it has been diffic ult to find any mention of Freud dur- 

* Reprinted from Celia Bums Stendier, “New Ideas for Old: How Freudism Was 
Received in the United States from 1900 to 1925“ Journal of Educational Psychology. 
XXXVIII (April, 1947), 196-205 by permission. 
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ing the first eight years of this period. Although there is some indication of an 
awareness of Freud as evidenced by such a remark as William James’s that he 
was “aware of Freud in 1893,” 4 the leading psychologists in the country showed 
no recognition of the startling work being done in psychoanalysis abroad. Freud’s 
first book with Breuer in 1895, Studies in Hysteria, called forth no comment in 
America, nor did writings on related subjects during the next fifteen years show 
any cognizance of his discoveries. J. J. Jastrow, of the University of-Wisconsin, in 
his book, The Subconscious, published in 1906, discussed the theory of the sub¬ 
liminal self with no mention of Freud, nor did reviews by John B. Watson 8 or 
James-R. Angell® criticize it in the light of the new evidence being presented on 
the other side of the Atlantic. C. K. Clarke, writing an article on psychiatric 
clinics of Germany 7 for the Timerican Journal of Insanity in 1908 omitted any 
reference to Freud or his followers. That the idea of the subconscious was begin¬ 
ning to worry psychologists, however, was evidenced by Hugo Munslerburg, Pro¬ 
fessor of Psychology at Harvard, who wrote a vigorous denial of the existence of 
the subconscious, giving a physiological explanation for the reproduction of 
names, etc., into the conscious, asserting it was simply a matter of connecting 
paths. 8 

To A. A. Brill must go the credit for being the first American champion 
of Freud in print. A New York physician interested in neuroses, he had gone 
abroad in 1907 and had studied under Freud. In 1908 he arranged to translate 
Freud’s works— Studies in Hysteria, The Interpretation of Dreams, The Psycho¬ 
pathology of Everyday Life, Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, and Wit 
and Its Relation to the Unconscious. Smith Ely Jelliffe accepted the small vol¬ 
umes on neuroses and sex for a new monograph series put out by the Journal 
for Nervous and Mental Diseases Society, and Selected Papers on Hysteria and 
other Psychoneurosis, finally appeared in 1912, but no American publisher was 
willing to take the risk of publishing The Psychopathology of Everyday Life until 
1914.* Brill’s first article on Freud appeared long before these translations were 
ready, however. In July, 1909, issue of The American Journal of Insanity, writ¬ 
ing on “A Case of Schizophrenia,” Brill described the treatment of several cases 
by Freud by the psychoanalytical method, and referred to the “new and in¬ 
valuable psychology by Freud,” 1 ® This journal in October of the same year pub- 


4 Jelliffe, Smith Ely, “Sigmund Freud and Psychiatry,” American Journal of Sociol¬ 
ogy, Vol. 15, 1939. 

" Watson, John B. Review of The Subconscious by J. J. Jastrow, American Journal 
of Sociology, 12, pages 558-561, 1906-1907. 

‘ Angell, James R., “In the Realm of the Subconscious,” Dial, 41, 106-109, Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1906. 

1 Clarke, C. K., “Notes on Some Psychiatric Clinics of Germanfy],” American Jour¬ 
nal of Insanity, 65, 357-*376, 1908-1909. 

’ Author not given, “A Psychologist’s Denial of the Existence of the Subconscious,” 
Current Literature, 47, 206-208, August, 1909. 

* Brill, A. A., “Introduction and Development of Freud’s Work in the United 
States,” American Journal Soc., 15, November, 1939. 

“Brill, A. A., “A Case of Schizophrenia,” American Journal of Insanity, 66, 52-69, 
July 1909. 
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lished an article by Ernest Jones, of the University of Toronto, entitled, “Psycho¬ 
analytic Notes on a Case of Hypomania” in which he gave accounts of cases 
treated by Freud, and stated, “The psycho-analytic methods developed by Freud 
in the past fifteen years have been singularly neglected by workers outside German- 
speaking countries as illustrated by the fact that no psychoanalytic, carried out 
in any country, has up to the present been published.” 11 

Meanwhile, another champion had appeared in the person of G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University; and at his invitation Freud delivered a series of five 
lectures at Clark in September, 1909, where, apparently, he was very well received. 
Indeed, to quote his own account: “We found, to our great astonishment, that 
the unprejudiced men of that small but respected pedogogic-philosophical uni¬ 
versity, knew all the psychoanalytical writings and had honored them in their 
lectures to their students. Thus, even in prudish America, one could at least in 
academic circles, discuss freely and treat scientifically all those things that are 
regarded as offensive in life.” 12 In true Freudian fashion, he attributed this free¬ 
dom to the repression of the sex instinct, which intensifies interest in psycho¬ 
analysis ! 

The repercussions of this visit were distinctly favorable. Although the lec¬ 
tures themselves did not appear in an American magazine until April of the 
following year, loyal champions of Freudism began to break forth in print. J. J. 
Putnam, Harvard neurologist, was won over during this period, and wrote “Per¬ 
sonal Impressions of Sigmund Freud and His Work, with Special Reference to 
His Recent Lectures at Cla'rk University,” in which he decried the fact that 
Freud’s theories had been so long neglected, since they had a distinct message 
in dealing with the problem of adjustment to modern civilization. 13 Ernest Jones 
wrote two articles appearing in the early part of 1910, both favorable to Freud, 14 
and, as evidence of the growing interest, Rudolph Archer reviewed in July, most 
of Freud’s writings to date, ending with a plea for open-mindedness for this new 
school of psychology. 15 

The lay public (some of them) received its first written account of Freud¬ 
ism in two issues of Current Literature during 1911. Both articles were very favor¬ 
able; one stated that this new doctrine would “go far to revolutionize all present 
psychological conceptions,” 10 and the other described “remarkable discoveries in 
the pathology of mental ills by the distinguished Dr. Freud of Vienna.” 17 


11 Jones, Ernest, “Psycho-analytic Notes on a Case of Hypomania,” American Journal 
of Insanity, 66, 203-218, October, 1909. 

” Freud, Sigmund, Autobiography, p. 950. 
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THE OPPOSITION MARSHALS ITS FORCES 

It would appear, then, that up to the year 1913 Freud had a small num¬ 
ber of ardent and vocal followers, and that, while opposition to his doctrines was 
referred to in some articles, this opposition did little or no writing. The year 1913 
marked a change, however; the beginning of a storm which was to rage well into 
postwar World War I years. The early participators in the controversy, as might 
be expected, were the professional groups—doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists— 
whose interests were closely allied to this new field. There were several factors to 
account for the diversity of opinions, and the violence of them. One was die 
resistance to change—which accompanies every new movement in our culture and 
can probably only be explained by a tendency to inertia on the part of human 
beings; another might be termed vested interests, the fear that this new doctrine 
might eventually undermine the older schools; and a third, perhaps most im¬ 
portant factor, was the blow to conventional morality dealt by Freud’s treatment 
of sex. 

Paul Carus, writing in 1913 for the Monist, a magazine devoted to the 
philosophy of science, was among the first to voice his doubts of Freud. He be¬ 
lieved that the mistake made by the psychoanalyst was in “generalizing the lower 
tendency so as to cover the highest efflorescence of mental life,” in other words, 
basing his whole psychology upon the erotic theory, and that “the success of the 
theory will last as long as the personality of the master holds the attention of the 
reading public.” 18 Haberman was quoted in 1915 in an article entitled, “An 
American Expert’s Indictment of Dream Analysis as Humbug,” which self- 
explanatory title was followed in the same vein with statements such as this: 
“We must hold the entire ‘sex’ theory with its many ramifications as standing 
upon the same ground as the green cheese hypothesis of the composition of the 
moon.” 1 * 

Southard, Woodworth, and Franklin—three prominent psychologists— 
scathingly denounced Freudian practice in several issues of The Nation in 1916. 
Woodworth very cleverly attacked the doctrine of free association by showing 
that by tracing back the words ‘Freudian principle’ one ended up with irregular 
sex relations, thereby proving that Freud, according to his own theory, was “giving 
expression to a deep-seated wish, repressed by force of circumstances, for a career 
of unbridled lust.”* 0 C. Ladd Franklin was much more vehement. She related 
the case of a physician who practiced psychoanalysis, “who goes to work to dis¬ 
cover whether his patients (they are most frequently young women) have sym¬ 
bolically married their fathers or not,” and quoted 3 , Harvard professor, who 
“when he discovered what was going on said: ‘But this is ,a matter for the police 
court!’ ” 21 
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On the other side, there were just as vigorous defenders of Freudism. F. B. 
Holt in his book The Freudian Wish expressed the belief that the Freudian view 
of the will could be of real service to ethics.** Alfred Kuttner, long a champion of 
psychoanalysis, wrote several articles for New Republic fn 1914 and 1915, in 
which he ably and favorably discussed different aspects of the new psychology, 
and in the first of which he optimistically called Otto Rank’s study of hero myths 
“the beginning of a change in the current attitude toward Freudian psychology.” 
He commented to the effect that gross abuse of Freud was no longer considered 
altogether good form in neurological and psychological circles.* 3 

FREUDISM IS PRESENTED TO THE LAY PUBLIC 

The general public received its first presentation of these new doctrines in 
Good Housekeeping for February, 1915. Two characteristics of popularized Freud¬ 
ism are significant: first that psychoanalysis was presented as a cure-all for mental 
and certain physical disorders, and, secondly, that early presentations were deleted 
of sex. The closest references in the first article were rather ambiguous statements 
such as, “Soon the doctor was tracing the blow—back—to the struggles of a child 
to adjust itself and conform its love-life to the compulsions of the society into 
which it was growing up,” and, again, “Not all our thought impulses are as harm¬ 
less and innocent as those I’ve suggested .... they may come up out of our 
deeper selves .... and suggest desires, the gratification of which would be highly 
agreeable, but which the morals of the community declare to be wrong, pre¬ 
posterous, unpermissible.”* 4 

This same author, in a subsequent issue of Good Housekeeping in 1915, 
gave a brief account of Freud’s study of dreams, and quite boldly quoted Freud: 
“Every case of nervous invalidism not arising from a physical cause has its origin 
in some maladjustment of the sex life.” He even referred to infantile sexuality 
and wound up with the sincere statement of his recognition of the “inadequacy 
of explanation, for it involves an intimate consideration of subjects perfectly legiti¬ 
mate and wholesome in themselves, but which, because of their relationships and 
associations in public thought, are not material for discussion in a journal of this 
kind.”* 5 Other writers, however, were not as daring, and as late as 1917, we find 
in the Ladies Home Journal such an enticing title as, “How We All Reveal Our 
Soul Secrets,” dealing with the Freudian theory of forgetting, but with no men¬ 
tion of sex.* 8 

INFLUENCES OF CHANGES IN THE SOCIAL SCENE 

The trend toward more open discussion of sex, making popular presenta¬ 
tion of Freudism possible (which in turn would help change further the current 
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attitude toward sex) was speeded up by World War I, and gathered tremendous 
momentum in the years following. This period was characterized not only by 
great changes in political and economic life, but in manners and morals as well. 
A process already begun when war was declared, it was given tremendous impetus 
during the war by several factors: the prevailing eat-drink-and-be-merry philos¬ 
ophy, the development of a new code of morals by American soldiers in France, 
and the freedom of necessity granted to American women war-workers. With 
peace came the difficulty of adjustment and an attempt to find new values to fit 
a way of life. An unmistakable trend toward a new philosophy of sex relations— 
a feeling that chastity and fidelity had been rated too highly—was evident. Freud¬ 
ism, as interpreted for the public, taught new and disturbing things about life, 
advocated an uninhibited sex life, and encouraged the dogma that salvation lay 
in facing the facts of sex. This obsession with sex was revealed in the growth of 
‘confession’ and ‘sex’ magazines, in the movies, and in the literature of the times. 
The flappers with their short skirts and 'rolled stockings, their cigarettes and 
flasks, their use of cosmetics, their abandon in dancing, seemed to typify the new 
spirit of the early 1920’s. 2r 

With such fruitful soil, it was only natural that Freudism should flourish, 
and in turn should contribute to the revolt against the accepted American moral 
order. However, during this next period several changes must be noted in the 
reception of psychoanalysis. We have seen that this new doctrine was first accepted 
and promoted by a group of pioneers, and generally ignored by the bulk of psy¬ 
chologists and doctors; that as these people recognized that Freudism was not 
going to die out in a day or even a year, but actually threatened established 
values, many began to oppose it, this opposition usually being on the grounds of 
Freudian over-emphasis of sex. Now by 1920, we find wider acceptance, but with 
many reservations of some of the tenets of Freudism, while earlier champions 
worked at refining and modifying the doctrine in the light of new evidence. 
G. Stanley Hall’s autobiography, Life and Confessions of a Psychologist, which 
appeared in 1923, declared that the advent of Freudism marked the greatest 
epoch in the history of our science, but went on to criticize Freud’s attempt to 
trace everything to one source. 28 Three years earlier Henry James had edited 
Letters of William James, and his statement, written following Freud’s visit to 
Clark University: “I hope that Freud and his pupils will push their ideas to their 
utmost limits; they can’t fail to throw light on human nature,” probably had 
some effect on the critics of Freud, and although James in his letter went on to 
call Freud, “A man obsessed with fixed ideas,” 29 the general implication, that 
there was something to Freud which James had recognized as early as 1909, may 
have influenced some of the loyal followers of James. McDougall referred to his 

opening “the doors of academic psychology just wide enough to admit some of 
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the most fruitful conceptions of our time,” 30 but he, too, questioned Freud’s em¬ 
phasis on sex. 

POPULARIZATION OF FREUDISM 

After World War I, however, another aspect entered into the picture. With 
the popularization of Freudism permissible because of the breakdown of tradi¬ 
tional morality, together with the fact that Freudism had in it many elements of 
popular appeal (it catered to a natural curiosity about oneself and one could find 
in case studies experiences in common with one’s own) we find the practice of 
psychoanalysis being taken up by ‘quacks’ and amateurs—often with dire results. 
Many sincere and honest people in the professional group who might otherwise 
have accepted much of Freudism failed to distinguish between what was real and 
what was faked, and judged the whole of the new doctrine in the light of the 
evils they saw around them. The increase in sexual license, the extreme cases of 
mental disorder brought about by amateur psychoanalysts—these they tended to 
generalize on and so condemned the whole doctrine. Edward Cowles writing for 
Woman’s Home Companion in 1924 related the Frank’s murder case in Chicago 
to the dangerous prevalence of the habit of self-analysis, and decried the existing 
obsession with sex. 31 An eminent New York psychologist, in a symposium on 
psychoanalysis at St. Mark’s, called Freud’s interpretation of the unconscious ‘rot¬ 
ten’ and attributed to it many of the evils of society. 32 Maxwell Bodenheim criti¬ 
cized, in The Nation, the Freudian influence on literature to the effect that “novels 
have become mere recitals of one man’s affairs with different women,” and attrib¬ 
uted its success to the fact that those who accepted it “were longing for a dia¬ 
grammed excuse for their sensual admirations.” 33 A prominent New York neurol¬ 
ogist (unnamed) asserted in The New York Post that a recent suicide was directly 
caused by Freudian studies—that psychoanalytical theories had unhinged the 
suicide’s (a girl) mind. 3 '* The Saturday Evening Post in a particularly vicious 
satire attempted to show how the popularization of Freudism and its practice by 
amateurs was absurd 38 —a vicious satire because it made use of supposedly ignorant 
Negroes, leaving the reader with the impression that if Freudism appealed to the 
Negro, there must be something wrong with it. 

The controversy betwen intellectuals as to the merits of Freud was some¬ 
what abated during this period, although there were occasional flareups such as 
the one reported in Forum for March, 1925. George Sylvester Viereck, in an ar¬ 
ticle entitled, “Is Psychoanalysis a Science?” 38 , summarized Freudism briefly, and 
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stressed the contributions of Freud to knowledge about ourselves. This was fol¬ 
lowed by Aldous Huxley’s Our Contemporary Hocus-Pocus, a bitter, scathing de¬ 
nunciation of Freud in which he analyzed psychoanalysis to show that it has all 
the qualifications of a pseudo-science (“one of the finest specimens ever devised”). 
He attributed its popularity to the fact that it required no special education, no 
remarkable intellect, and called Freud’s interpretations of dreams ‘obscene’ 87 —a 
denunciation rather difficult to explain when one considers Huxley’s novels! 

With the popularization of knowledge came vehement protest from the 
Church and particularly from the Catholic Church. The Catholic World in 1923 
ran several articles sharply criticizing Freudian doctrine for the application to 
normal minds of a method suitable only for the diseased and disordered, and even 
mOre strenuously objected to the usurpation by the psychoanalyst of the office of 
physician of the soul—an office reserved for the priest. 38 Another author pointed 
out the dangers to our morals from strict application ot Freudism, and expressed 
his opinion that America suffered not from too much repression, but from too 
much self-indulgence. 

The battle, however, was won. By 1925, although his concepts continued to 
be refined and modified, Freud had achieved a definite standing in professional 
circles. He was making his influence felt not only in medicine, psychology, educa¬ 
tion, literature, the drama, and the arts, but such terms as ‘repressed desires,’ 
‘complexes’ and ‘inhibitions’ had been added to the vocabulary of the average 
American. 


How did the twenties affect most American people? A pair of sociologists, 
Robert S. and Helen Merrell Lynd, visited what seemed an average American 
city, Muncie, Indiana, spent months gathering data, and produced a vivid account, 
Middletown. It is like a doorway opening back into the New Era. The two sec¬ 
tions that follow deal with two areas in which life had sharply changed for most 
people of “Middletown” 


R. S. AND H. M. LYND: THE NEW ERA IN 
MIDDLETOWN* 

GETTING A LIVING 

For both working and business class no other accompaniment of getting a 
living approaches in importance the money received for their work. It is gj,ore 
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this future, instrumental aspect of work, rather than the intrinsic satisfactions in¬ 
volved, that keeps Middletown working jto hard as more and more of the activities 
of living are coming to be strained through the bars of the dollar sign. Among the 
business group, such things as one’s circle of friends, the kind of car one drives, 
playing golf, joining Rotary, the church to which one belongs, one’s political prin¬ 
ciples, the social position of one's wife apparently tend to be scrutinized somewhat 
more than formerly in Middletown for their instrumental bearing upon the main 
business of getting a living, while, conversely, one’s status in these various other 
activities tends to be much influenced by one’s financial position. As vicinage has 
decreased in its influence upon the ordinary social contacts of this group, there 
appears to be a constantly closer relation between the solitary factor of financial 
status and one’s social status. A leading citizen presented this matter in a nutshell 
to a member of the research staff in discussing the almost universal local custom of 
“placing” newcomers in terms of where they live, how they live, the kind of car 
they drive, and similar externals: “It’s perfectly natural. You see, they know 
money, and they don’t know you.” 

This dominance of the dollar appears in the apparently growing tendency 
among younger working class men to swap a problematic future for immediate 
“big money.” Forenien complain that Middletown boys entering the shops today 
are increasingly less interested in being moved from job to job until they have be¬ 
come all-round skilled workers, but want to stay on one machine and run up their 
production so that they may quickly reach a maximum wage scale. 

The rise of large-scale advertising, popular magazines, movies, radio, and 
other channels of increased cultural diffusion from without are rapidly changing 
habits of thought as to what things are essential to living and multiplying optional 
occasions for spending money. Installment buying, which turns wishes into horses 
overnight, and the heavy increase in the number of children receiving higher edu¬ 
cation, with its occasions for breaking with home traditions, are facilitating this 
rise to new standards of living In 1890 Middletown appears to have lived on a 
series of plateaus as regards standard of living; old citizens say there was more con¬ 
tentment with relative arrival; it was a common thing to hear a remark that so 
and so “is pretty good for people in our circumstances.” Today the edges of the 
plateaus have been shaved off, and every one lives on a slope from any point of 
which desirable things belonging to people all the way to the top are in view. 

This diffusion of new urgent occasions for spending money in every sector 
of living is exhibited by such new tools and services commonly used in Middletown 
today, but either unknown or little used in the nineties, as the following: 

In the Home furnace, running hot and coid water; modem sanitation, 
electric appliances ranging from toasters to washing machines, telephone, refrig¬ 
eration, green vegetables and fresh fruit all the year round, greater variety of 
clothing, silk hose and underwear, commercial pressing and cleaning of clothes, 
commercial laundering or use of expensive electrical equipment in the home, cos¬ 
metics, manicuring, and commercial hair-dressing. 

In Spending Leisure Time movies (attendance far more frequent than 
at earlier occasional “shows”), automobile (gas, tires, depreciation, cost of 
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trips), phonograph, radio, more elaborate children’s playthings, more club dues 
for more members of the family, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., more formal dances 
and banquets, including a highly competitive series of “smartly appointed affairs” 
by high school clubs; cigarette smoking and expensive cigars. 

In Education high school and college (involving longer dependence of 
children), many new incidental costs such as entrance to constant school athletic 
contests. 

In the face of these rapidly multiplying accessories to living, the “social 
problem” of “the high cost of living" is apparently envisaged by most people in 
Middletown as soluble if they can only inch themselves up a notch higher in the 
amount of money received for their work. Under these circumstances, why 
shouldn’t money be important to people in Middletown? “The Bible never spoke 
a truer word,” says the local paper in an editorial headed “Your Bank Account 
Your Best Friend,” “than when it said: ‘But money answereth all things.’ ... If 
it doesn’t answer all things, it at least answers more than 50 per cent, of them.” 
And again, “Of our happy position in world affairs there need be no . . . further 
proof than the stability of our money system.” One leading Middletown business 
man summed up this trend toward a monetary approach to the satisfactions of 
life in addressing a local civic club when he said, “Next to the doctor we .think 
of the banker to help lis and to guide us in our wants and worries today.” 

Money being, then, so crucial, how much money do Middletown people 
actually receive? The minimum cost of living for a “standard family of five” in 
Middletown in 1924 was $1,920.87. A complete distribution of the earnings of 
Middletown is not available. Twelve to 15 per cent, of those getting the city’s liv¬ 
ing reported a large enough income for 1923 to make the filing of a Federal in¬ 
come tax return necessary. Of the 16,000-17,000 people gainfully employed in 
1923—including, however, somewhere in the neighborhood of a thousand married 
women, some of whom undoubtedly made joint returns with their husbands—210 
reported net incomes (i.e., minus interest, contributions, etc.) of $5,000 or over, 
999 more net incomes less than $5,000 but large enough to be taxable after sub¬ 
tracting allowed exemptions ($1,000 if single, $2,500 if married, and $400 per 
dependent), while 1,036 more filed returns but were not taxable after subtracting 
allowed deductions and exemptions. The other 85-88 per cent, of those earning the 
city’s living presumably received either less than $1,000 if single or less than $2,000 
if married, or failed to make income tax returns. . . . 

Thus this crucial activity of spending one’s best energies year in and year 
out in doing things remote from the immediate concerns of living eventuates ap¬ 
parently in the ability to buy somewhat more than formerly, but both business men 
and Working men seem to be running for dear life in this business of making the 
mpney they earn keep pace with the even more rapid growth of their subjective 
wants. A Rip Van Winkle who fell asleep in the Middletown of 1885 to awake 
today would marvel at the change as did the French economist Say when he. 
revisited England at the close of the Napoleonic Wars; every one seemed to run 
intent upon his own business as though fearing to stop lest those behind trample 
him down. In the quiet county-seat of the middle eighties men lived relatively 
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close to the earth and its products. In less than four decades, business class and 
working class, bosses and bossed, have been caugljt up by Industry, this new trait 
in the city’s culture that is shaping the pattern of the whole of living. According to 
its needs, large numbers of people anxious to get their living are periodically 
stopped by the recurrent phenomenon of “bad times” when the machines stop 
running, workers are “laid off” by the hundreds, salesmen sell less, bankers call in 
loans, “credit freezes,” and many Middletown families may take their children 
from school, move into cheaper homes, cut down on food, and do 'without many 
of the countless things they desire. 

The working class is mystified by the whole fateful business. Many of them 
say, for instance, that they went to the polls and voted for Coolidge in November, 
1924, after being assured daily by the local papers that “A vote for Coolidge is a 
vote for prosperity and your job”; puzzled as to why “times” did not improve 
after the overwhelming victory of Coolidge, a number of them asked the inter¬ 
viewers if the latter thought times would be better “after the first of the year”; the 
first of the year having come and gone, their question was changed to “Will busi¬ 
ness pick up in the spring ?” 

The attitude of the business men, as fairly reflected by the editorial pages 
of the press which today echo the sentiments heard at Rotary and the Chamber 
of Commerce, is more confident but confusing. Within a year the leading paper 
offered the following prescriptions for-local prosperity: “The fir^t duty of a citizen 
is to produce”; and later, “The American citizen’s first importance to his country 
is no longer that of citizen but that of consumer. Consumption is a new necessity.” 
“The way to make business boom is to buy.” At the same time that the citizen is 
told to “consume” he is told, “Better start saving late than never. If you haven’t 
opened your weekly savings account with some local bank, trust company, or build¬ 
ing and loan, today’s the day.” Still within the same year the people of Middle- 
town are told: “The only true prosperity, is that for which can be assigned natural 
reasons such as good crops, a demand for building materials, . . . increased need 
for transportation,” and . . advancing prices are due to natural causes which 
are always responsible for prices. ... As all wealth comes from the soil, so does all 
prosperity, which is only another way of saying so does all business.” But again, 
“natural causes” are apparently not the chief essential: “There can be no greater 
single contribution to the welfare of the nation than the spirit of hopefulness. . . .” 
“[This] will be a banner year because the people believe it will be, which 
amounts to the determination that it shall be. . . Still another solution 
for securing “good times” appears: “The most prosperous town is that in 
which the citizens are bound most closely together. . . . Loyalty to the home 
town ... is intensely practical. . . . The thing we must get into our heads 
about this out-of-town buying business is that it hurts the individual who does it 
and his friends who live here. Spending your money at home in the long run 
amounts practically to spending it upon yourself, and buying away from home 
means buying the comforts and luxuries for the other fellow.” “A dollar that is 
spent out of town never returns.” One looking on at this procedure may begin to 
wonder if the business men, too, are not somewhat bewildered. 
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Although neither business men nor working men like the recurring “hard 
times,” members of both groups urge the maintenance of the present industrial 
system. The former laud the group leaders who urge “normalcy” and “more busi¬ 
ness in government and less government in business,” while the following sentences 
from an address by a leading worker, the president of the Trades Council, during 
the 1924 political campaign, sets forth the same faith in “free competition” on the 
part of the working class: “The important issue is the economic issue. We can all 
unite on that. We want a return to active free competition, so that prices will be 
lower and a man can buy enough for himself and his family with the money he 
makes.” Both groups, as they order a lay-off, cut wages to meet outside competi¬ 
tion, or, on the other hand, vote for La Follette in the hope of his being able to 
“do something to help the working man,” appear to be fumbling earnestly to make 
their appropriate moves in the situation according to the rules of the game as far 
as they see them; but both appear to be bound on the wheel of this modern game 
of corner-clipping production. The puzzled observer may wonder how far any of 
them realizes the relation of his particular move to the whole function of getting 
a living. . . . 


INVENTIONS RE-MAKING LEISURE 

Although lectures, reading, music, and art are strongly intrenched in Mid¬ 
dletown’s traditions, it is none of these that would first attract the attention of a 
newcomer watching Middletown at play. 

“Why on earth do you need to study what’s changing this country?” said a 
lifelong resident and shrewd observer of the Middle West. “I can tell you what’s 
happening in just four letters: a-u-t-o!” 

In 1890 the possession of a pony was the wildest flight of a Middletown 
boy’s dreams. In 1924 a Bible class teacher in a Middletown school concluded her 
teaching of the Creation: “And now, children, is there any of these animals that 
God created that man could have got along without?” One after another of the 
animals from goat to mosquito was mentioned and for some reason rejected; 
finally, “The horse!” said one boy triumphantly, and the rest of the class agreed. 
Ten or twelve years ago a new horse fountain was installed at the corner of the 
Courthouse square; now it remains dry during most of the blazing heat of a Mid- 
Western summer, and no one cares. The “horse culture” of Middletown has 
almost disappeared. . . . 

The first real automobile appeared in Middletown in 1900. About 1906 it was 
estimated that “there are probably 200 in the city and county.” At the close of 
1923 there were 6,221 passenger cars in the city, one for every 6.1 persons, or 
roughly two for every three families. Of these 6,221 cars, 41 per cent, were Fords; 
54 per cent, of the total were cars of models of 1920 or later, and 17 per <J£ftt. 
models earlier than 1917. These cars average a bit over 5,000 miles a year. For 
some of the workers and some of the business class, use of the automobile is a 
seasonal matter, but the increase in surfaced roads and in closed cars is rapidly 
making the car a year-round tool for leisure-time as well as getting-a-Iiving activi- 
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ties. As, at the turn of the century, business class people began to feel apologetic if 
they did not have a telephone, so ownership of an automobile has now reached 
the point of being an accepted essential of normal living. 

Into the equilibrium of habits which constitutes for each individual some 
integration in living has come this new habit, upsetting old adjustments, and 
blasting its way through such accustomed and unquestioned dicta as “Rain or 
shine, I never miss a Sunday morning at church”; “A high school boy does not 
need much spending money”; “I don’t need exercise, walking to the office keeps 
me fit”; “I wouldn’t think of moving out of town and being so far from my 
friends”; “Parents ought always to know where their children are.” The newcomer 
is most quickly and amicably incorporated into those regions of behavior in which 
men are engaged in doing impersonal, matter-of-fact things; much more contested 
is its advent where emotionally charged sanctions and taboos are concerned. No 
one questions the use of the auto for transporting groceries, getting to one’s place 
of work or to the golf course, or in place of the porch for “cooling off after sup¬ 
per” on a hot summer evening; however much the activities concerned with get¬ 
ting a living may be altered by the fact that a factory can draw from workmen 
within a radius of forty-five miles, or however much old labor union men resent 
the intrusion of this new alternate way of spending an evening, these things are 
hardly major issues. But when auto riding tends to replace the traditional call in 
the family parlor as a way of approach between the unmarried, “the home is en¬ 
dangered,” and all-day Sunday motor trips are a “threat against the church”; it is 
in the activities concerned with the home and religion that the automobile occa¬ 
sions the greatest emotional conflicts. . . . 

Today a few plants close for one or two weeks each summer, allowing their 
workers an annual “vacation” without pay. Others do not close down, but work¬ 
ers “can usually take not over two weeks off without pay and have their jobs back 
when they return.” Foremen in many plants got one or two weeks with pay. Of 
the 122 working class families giving information on this point, five families took 
one week off in 1923 and again in 1924, seven others took something over a week 
in each year, twelve took a week or more in only one of the two years. No others 
had as extensive vacations as these twenty-four, although other entire families took 
less than a week in one or both years, and in other cases some members of the 
families took vacations of varying lengths. Of the 100 families for whom income 
distribution was secured, thirty-four reported money spent on vacations; the 
amounts ranged from $1.49 to $175.00, averaging $24.12. 

But even short trips are still beyond the horizon of many workers’ families, 
as such comments as the following show: “We haven’t had a vacation in five years. 
He got a day off to paint the house, and another year they gave him two hours 
off to get the deed to the house signed.” “Never had a vacation in my life, honey!” 
“Can’t afford one this year because we’re repairing the house.” “I don’t know 
what a vacation is—I haven’t had one for so long.” “We like to get out in the car 
each week for half a day but can’t afford a longer vacation.” 

But the automobile is extending the radius of those who are allowed vaca¬ 
tions with pay and is putting short trips within the reach of some for whom such 
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vacations are still “not in the dictionary.” “The only vacation we’ve had in twenty 
years was three days we took off last year to go to Benton Harbor with my 
brother-in-law,” said one woman, proudly recounting her trip. “We had two Fords. 
The women slept in the cars, the men on boards between the two running boards. 
Here’s a picture of the two cars taken just as the sun was coming up. See the 
shadows? And there’s a hill back of them.” 

Like the automobile, the motion picture is more to Middletown than simply 
a new way of doing an old thing; it has added new dimensions to the city’s leisure. 
To be sure, the spectacle-watching habit was strong upon Middletown in the nine¬ 
ties. Whenever they had a chance people turned out to a “show,” but chances were 
relatively fewer. Fourteen times during January, 1890, for instance, the Opera 
House was opened for performances ranging from Uncle Tom’s Cabin to The 
Black Crook, before the paper announced that “there wilj not be any more attrac¬ 
tions at the Opera House for nearly two weeks.” In July there were no “attrac¬ 
tions”; a half dozen were scattered through August and September; there were 
twelve in October. 

Today nine motion picture theaters operate from 1 to 11 p.m. seven days 
a week summer and winter; four of the nine give three different programs a week, 
the other five having two a week; thus twenty-two different programs with a total 
of over 300 performances are available to Middletown every week in the year. 
In addition, during January, 1923, there were three plays in Middletown and four 
motion pictures in other places than the regular theaters, in July three plays and 
one additional movie, in October two plays and one movie. . . . 

The program of the five cheaper houses is usually a “Wild West” feature, 
and a comedy; of the four better houses, one feature film, usually a “society” film 
but frequently Wild West or comedy, one short comedy, or if the feature is a 
comedy, an educational film (e.g., Laying an Ocean Cable or Making a Tele¬ 
phone ), and a news film. In general, people do not go to the movies to be in¬ 
structed; the Yale Press series of historical films, as noted earlier, were a flat failure 
and the local exhibitor discontinued them after the second picture. As in the case 
of the books it reads, comedy, heart interest, and adventure compose the great 
bulk of what Middletown enjoys in the movies. Its heroes, according to the man¬ 
ager of the leading theater, are, in order named, Harold Lloyd, comedian; Gloria 
Swanson, heroine in modern society films; Thomas Meigjhan, hero in modem so¬ 
ciety films; Colleen Moore, ingenue; Douglas Fairbanks, comedian and adven¬ 
turer; Mary Pickford, ingenue; and Norma Talmadge, heroine in modem society 
films. Harold Lloyd comedies draw the largest crowds. “Middletown is amuse¬ 
ment hungry,” says the opening sentence in a local editorial; at the comedies Mid¬ 
dletown lives for an hour in a happy sophisticated make-believe world that leaves 
it, according to the advertisement of one film, “happily convinced that Life is very 
well worth living.” 

Next largest are the crowds which come to see the sensational society films. 
The kind of vicarious living brought to Middletown by these films may be inferred 
from such titles as: “Alimony —brilliant men, beautiful jazz babies, champagne 
baths, midnight revels, petting parties in the purple dawn, all ending in one ter- 
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rific smashing climax that makes you gasp”; " Married Flirts — Husbands: Do you 
flirt? Does your wife always know where you are? Are you faithful to your vows? 
Wives: What’s your hubby doing? Do you know? Do you worry? Watch out for 
Married Flirts.’’ So fast do these flow across the silver screen that, e.g., at one 
time The Daring Years, Sinners in Silk, Women Who Give, and The Price She 
Paid were all running synchronously, and at another " Name the Man —a story of 
betrayed womanhood,” Rouged Lips, and The Queen of Sin. While Western 
“action” films and a million-dollar spectacle like The Covered Wagon or The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame draw heavy houses, and while managers lament that 
there are too few of the popular comedy films, it is the film with burning “heart 
interest,” that packs Middletown’s motion picture houses week after week. Young 
Middletown enters eagerly into the vivid experience of Flaming Youth: “neckers, 
petters, white kisses, red kisses, pleasure-mad daughters, sensation-craving mothers, 
by an author who didn’t dare sign his name; the truth bold, naked, sensational”— 
so ran the press advertisement—under the spell of the powerful conditioning me¬ 
dium of pictures presented with music and all possible heightening of the emo¬ 
tional content, and the added factor of sharing this experience with a “date” in a 
darkened room. Meanwhile, Down to the Sea in Ships, a costly spectacle of whal¬ 
ing adventure, failed at the leading theater “because,” the exhibitor explained, 
“the whale is really the hero in the film and there wasn’t enough ‘heart interest’ 
for the women.” 

Over against these spectacles which Middletown watches today stand the 
pale “sensations” of the nineties, when Sappho was the apogee of daring at the 
Opera House: " The Telephone Girl —Hurricane hits, breezy dialogue, gorgeous 
stage setting, dazzling dancing, spirited repartee, superb music, opulent costumes,” 
Over the Garden Wall, Edith’s Burglar, East Lynne, La Bella Maria, or Women’s 
Revenge, The Convict’s Daughter, Joe, a Mountain Fairy, The Vagabond Hero¬ 
ine, Guilty Without Crime, The World Against Her (which the baker pronounced 
in his diary, “good, but too solemn”), Love Will Find a Way, Si. Plankard. These, 
it must be recalled, were the great days when Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with “fifty men, 
women, and children, a pack of genuine bloodhounds, grandest street parade ever 
given, and two bands,” packed the Opera House to capacity. 

Actual changes of habits resulting from the week-after-week witnessing of 
these films can only be inferred. Young Middletown is finding discussion of prob¬ 
lems of mating in this new agency that boasts in large illustrated advertisements, 
“Girls! You will leant how to handle ’em!” and “Is it true that marriage kills 
love? If you want to know what love really means, its exquisite torture, its over¬ 
whelming raptures, see-“Sheiks and their ‘shebas,’ ” according to the 

press account of the Sunday opening of one film, “. . . sat without a movement 
or a whisper through the presentation. ... It was a real exhibition of love-making 
and the youths and maidens of [Middletown] who thought that they knew some¬ 
thing about the art found that they still had a great deal to learn.” Some high school 
teachers are convinced that the movies are a powerful factor in bringing about the 
“early sophistication” of the young and the relaxing of social taboos. One working 
class mother frankly welcomes the movies as an aid in childrearing, saying, “I 
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send my daughter because a girl has to learn the ways of the world somehow and 
the movies are a good safe way.” The judge of the juvenile court lists the movies 
as one of the “big four” causes of local juvenile delinquency, believing that the 
disregard of group mores by the young is definitely related to the witnessing week 
after week of fictitious behavior sequences that habitually link the taking of long 
chances and the happy ending. While the community attempts to safeguard its 
schools from commercially intent private hands, this powerful new educational in¬ 
strument, which has taken Middletown unawares, remains in the hands of a group 
of men—an ex-peanut-stand proprietor, an ex-bicycle racer and race promoter, 
and so on—whose primary concern is making money. . . . 

Though less widely diffused as yet than automobile owning or movie at¬ 
tendance, the radio nevertheless is rapidly crowding its way in among the necessi¬ 
ties in the family standard of living. Not the least remarkable feature of this new 
invention is its accessibility. Here skill and ingenuity can in part offset money as 
an open sesame to swift sharing of the enjoyments of the wealthy. With but little 
equipment one can call the life of the rest of the world from the air, and this 
equipment can be purchased piecemeal at the ten-cent store. Far from being sim¬ 
ply. one more means of passive enjoyment, the radio has given rise to much in¬ 
genious manipulative activity. In a count of representative sections of Middle- 
town, it was found that, of 303 homes in twenty-eight blocks ip the “best section” 
of town, inhabited almost entirely by the business class, 12 per cent, had radios; of 
518 workers’ homes in sixty-four blocks, 6 per cent, had radios. 

As this new tool is rolling back the horizons of Middletown for the bank clerk 
or the mechanic sitting at home and listening to a Philharmonic concert or a ser¬ 
mon by Dr. Fosdick, or to President Coolidge bidding his father good night on the 
eve of election, and as it is wedging its way with the movie, the automobile, and 
other new tools into the twisted mass of habits that are living for the 38,000 peo¬ 
ple of Middletown, readjustments necessarily occur. Such comments as the follow¬ 
ing suggest their nature: 

“I use time evenings listening in that I used to spend reading.” 

“The radio is hurting movie going, especially Sunday evening.” (From a 
leading movie exhibitor.) 

“I don't use my car so much any more. The heavy traffic makes it less fun. 
But I spend seven nights a week on my radio. We hear fine music from Boston." 
(From a shabby man of fifty.) 

“Sundays I take the boy to Sunday School and come straight home and 
tune in. I get first an eastern service, then a Cincinnati one. Then there’s nothing 
doing till about two-thirty, when I pick up an eastern service again and follow ’em 
across the country till I wind up with California about ten-thirty. Last night 1 
heard a ripping sermon from Westminster Church somewhere in California. We’ve 
no preachers here that can compare with any of them.” >»*, 

“One of the bad features of radio,” according to a teacher, “is that children 
stay up late at night and are not fit for school next day.” 

“We’ve spent close on to $100 on our radio, and we built it ourselves at 
that,” commented one of the worker’s wives. “Where’d we get the money? Oh, 
out of our savings, like everybody else.” 
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In the flux of competing habits that are oscillating the members of the 
family now towards and now away from the home, radio occupies an intermediate 
position. Twenty-five per cent, of 337 high school boys and 22 per cent, of 423 
high school girls said that they listen more often to the radio with their parents 
than without them, and, as pointed out above, 20 per cent, of 274 bovs in the three 
upper years of the high school answered “radio” to the question, “In what thing 
that you are doing at home this fall are you most interested?”—more than gave 
any other answer. More than one mother said that her family used to scatter in 
the evening—“but now we all sit around and listen to the radio.” 

Likewise the place of the radio in relation to Middletown’s other leisure 
habits is not wholly clear. As it becomes more perfected, cheaper, and a more ac¬ 
cepted part of life, it may cease to call forth so much active, constructive ingenu¬ 
ity and become one more form of passive enjoyment. Doubtless it will continue to 
play a mighty r61e in lifting Middletown out of the humdrum of every day; it is 
beginning to take over that function of the great political rallies or the trips by 
the trainload to the state capital to hear a noted speaker or to see a monument 
dedicated that a generation ago helped to set the average man in a wide place. 
But it seems not unlikely that, while furnishing a new means of diversified enjoy¬ 
ment, it will at the same time operate, with national advertising, syndicated news¬ 
papers, and other means of large-scale diffusion, as yet another means of 
standardizing many of Middletown’s habits. Indeed, at no point is one brought up 
more sharply against the impossibility of studying Middletown as a self-contained, 
self-starting community than when one watches these space-binding leisure-time 
inventions imported from without—automobile, motion picture, and radio— 
reshaping the city. 


The America of the twenties that is nostalgically remembered a generation 
later is less that of conventional, quiet Middletown than of the rambunctious, 
irreverent American Mercury. Its tart, iconoclastic editor, Henry L. Mencken, 
abetted by his co-editor, the critic George Jean Nathan, viewed the American 
scene with astringent wit that made mockery of the generally accepted conven¬ 
tions. In volume one, number one of the American Mercury, the editors set forth 
their policies and their prejudices. 


H. L. MENCKEN AND G. J. NATHAN: THE AIM 
_ OF THE AMERICAN MERCURY* _ 

* Reprinted from H. L. -Mencken and G. J. Nathan, “The Aim of the American 
MercuryAmerican Mercury, I (1924), 27-30 by permission. 


The aim of The American Mercury is precisely that of every other 
monthly review the world has ever seen: to ascertain and tell the truth. So far, 
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nothing new. But the Editors cherish the hope that it may be possible, after all, to 
introduce some dement of novelty into the execution of an enterprise so old, and 
upon that hope they found the magazine. It comes into being with at least one 
advantage over all its predecessors in the field of public affairs: it is entirely de¬ 
void of messianic passion. The Editors have heard no Voice from the burning 
bush. They will not cry up and offer for sale any sovereign balm, whether political, 
economic or aesthetic, for all the sorrows of the world. The fact is, indeed, that 
they doubt that any such sovereign balm exists, or that it will ever exist hereafter. 
The world, as they see it, is down with at least a score of painful diseases, all of 
them chronic and incurable; nevertheless, they cling to the notion that human 
existence remains predominantly charming. Especially is it charming in this un¬ 
paralleled Republic of the West, where men are earnest and women are intelli¬ 
gent, and all the historic virtues of Christendom are now concentrated. The Edi¬ 
tors propose, before jurisprudence develops to the point of prohibiting skepticism 
altogether, to give a realistic consideration to certain of these virtues, and to try 
to save what is exhilarating in them, even when all that is divine must be aban¬ 
doned. They engage to undertake the business in a polished and aseptic manner, 
without indignation on the one hand and without too much regard for tender 
feelings on the other. They have no set program, either destructive or constructive. 
Sufficient unto each day will be the performance thereof. 

As has been hinted, die Editors are not fond enough to believe in their own 
varieties of truth too violently, or to assume that the truth is ascertainable in all 
cases, or even in most cases. If they are convinced of anything beyond peradven- 
ture, it is, indeed, that many of the great problems of man, and particularly of 
man as a member of society, are intrinsically insoluble—that insolubility is as 
much a part of their essence as it is of their essence of squaring the circle. But 
demonstrating this insolubility thus takes on something of the quality of establish¬ 
ing a truth, and even merely arguing it gathers a sort of .austere virtue. For hu¬ 
man progress is achieved, it must be manifest, not by wasting effort upon hopeless 
and exhausting enigmas, but by concentrating effort upon inquiries that are within 
the poor talents of man. In the field of politics, for example, utopianism is not 
only useless; it is also dangerous, for it centers attention upon what ought to be at 
the expense of what might be. Yet in the United States politics remains mainly 
utopian—an inheritance, no doubt, from the gabby, gaudy days of the Revolution. 
The ideal realm imagined by an A. Mitchell Palmer, a King Kleagle of the Ku 
Klux Klan or a Grand Inquisitor of the Anti-Saloon League, with all human curi¬ 
osity and enterprise brought down to a simple passion for the goose-step, is as. 
idiotically utopian as the ideal of an Alcott, a Marx or a Bryan. The American 
Mercury will devote itself pleasantly to exposing the nonsensicality of all such 
hallucinations, particularly when they show a certain apparent plausibility. Its own 
pet hallucination will take the form .of an hypothesis that the progress of knowl¬ 
edge is less a matter of accumulating facts than a matter of destroying “facts.” 
It will assume constantly that the more ignorant a man is die more he knows, posi- 
tively and indignantly. Among the great leeches and barber-surgeons who profess 
to medicate the body politic, it will give, its suffrage to those who admit frankly* 
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that ail the basic diseases are beyond cure, and who consecrate themselves to mak¬ 
ing the patient as comfortable as possible. 

In some of the preliminary notices of The American Mercury, kindly 
published in the newspapers, apprehension has been expressed that the Editors 
are what is called Radicals, i.e., that they harbor designs upon the Republic, and. 
are bound by a secret oath to put down 100% Americanism. The notion is here¬ 
with denounced. Neither is a Radical, or the son of a Radical, or, indeed, the 
friend of any known Radical. Both view the capitalistic system, if not exactly 
amorously, then at all events politely. The Radical proposals to destroy it at one 
blow seem to them to be as full of folly as the Liberal proposals to denaturize it 
by arousing its better nature. They believe that it is destined to endure in the 
United States, perhaps long after it has broken up everywhere else, if only because 
the illusion that any bright boy can make himself a part of it remains a cardinal 
article of the American national religion—and no sentient man will ever confess 
himself doomed to life imprisonment in the proletariat so long as the slightest hope 
remains, in fact or in fancy, of getting out of it. Thus class consciousness is not 
one of our national diseases; we suffer, indeed, from its opposite—the delusion 
that class barriers are not real. That delusion reveals itself in many forms, some of 
them as beautiful as a glass eye. One is the Liberal doctrine that a prairie dema¬ 
gogue promoted to the United States Senate will instantly show all the sagacity 
of a Metternich and all the high rectitude of a Pierre Bayard. Another is the doc¬ 
trine that a moron run through a university and decorated with a Ph.D. will cease 
thereby to be a moron. Another is the doctrine that J. P. Morgan’s press-agents 
and dish-washers make competent Cabinet Ministers and Ambassadors. Yet an¬ 
other, a step further, is the doctrine that the interests of capital and labor are 
identical—which is to say, that the interests of landlord and tenant, hangman and 
condemned, cat and rat are identical. Such notions, alas, seem to permeate all 
American thinking, the shallowness of which has been frequently remarked by 
foreign observers, particularly in the Motherland. It will be an agreeable duty to 
track down some of the worst nonsense prevailing and to do execution upon it— 
not indignantly, of course, but nevertheless with a sufficient play of malice to give 
the business a Christian and philanthropic air. 

II 

That air, of'course, will be largely deceptive, as it always is. For the second 
time the nobility and gentry are cautioned that they are here in the presence of no 
band of passionate altruists, consecrated to' Service as, in the late Mr. Harding’s 
poignant phrase, “the supreme commitment”. The Editors are committed to noth¬ 
ing save this: to keep to common sense as fast as they can, to belabor sham as 
agreeably as possible, to give a civilized entertainment. The reader they have in 
their eye, whose prejudices they share and whose woes they hope to soothe, is what 
William Graham Sumner called the Forgotten Man—that is, the normal, edu¬ 
cated, well-disposed, unfrenzied, enlightened citizen of the middle minority. This 
man, as everyone knows, is fast losing all the rights that he once had, at least in 
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theory, under American law. On the one hand he is beset by a vast mass of oppres¬ 
sive legislation issuing from the nether rabble of cowherds, lodge-joiners and 
Methodists, with Prohibition as its typical masterpiece. And on the other hand he 
is beset by increasing invasions of his freedom of opinion, the product of craven 
nightmares among the usurers, exploiters and other rogues who own and try to 
run the Republic. If, desiring to entertain a guest in the manner universal among 
civilized men, he procures a bottle or two of harmless wine, he runs a risk of being 
dragged to jail by official blackmailers and fined and lectured by some political 
hack in the robes of a Federal judge. And if, disgusted by the sordid tyranny and 
dishonesty of the government he suffers under, he denounces it righteously and 
demands a return to the Bill of Rights, he now runs a grave risk of being posted as 
a paid agent of the Bolsheviki. 

This Forgotten Man, when he is. recalled at all, is thus recalled only to be 
placarded as infamous. The normal agencies for relieving psychic distress all pass 
him over. The Liberals have no comfort for him because he refuses to believe in 
their endless series of infallible elixirs; most of these very elixirs, in fact, only help 
to-multiply his difficulties. And the Tories who perform in the great daily news¬ 
papers and in the Rotary Club weeklies and in the reviews of high tone—these 
prophets of normalcy can see in his discontent nothing save subversion and worse. 
There is no middle ground of consolation for men who believe neither in the 
Socialist fol-de-rol nor in the principal enemies of the Socialist fol-de-rol—and yet 
it must be obvious that such men constitute the most intelligent and valuable body 
of citizens that the hation can boast. The leading men of science and learning are 
in it. The best artists, in all the arts, are in it. Such men of business as have got any 
imagination are in it. It will be the design of The American Mercury to bring, 
if not alleviation of their lot, then at least some solace to these outcasts of democ¬ 
racy. That they will ever actually escape from the morass in which they now 
wander so disconsolately is probably too much to hope. But at all events there is 
some chance of entertaining them to their taste while they flounder. 

Ill 

In the field of the fine arts The American Mercury will pursue the 
course that the Editors have followed for fifteen years past in another place. They 
are asking various other critics to share their work and they will thus be able to 
cover a wider area than heretofore, but they will not deviate from their old pro¬ 
gram—to welcome sound and honest work, whatever its form or lack Of form, and 
to carry on steady artillery practise against every variety of artistic pedant and 
mountebank. They belong to no coterie and have no aesthetic theory to propagate. 
They do not believe that a work of art has any purpose beyond that of being 
charming and stimulating, and they do not believe that there is much difficulty, 
taking one day with another, about distinguishing clearly between the good and 
the not good. It is only when theories begin to enter into the matter that counsels 
are corrupted and between the transcendental, gibberishy theory of a Greenwich 
Village aesthete and the harsh, moral, patriotic theory of a university pedagogue 
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there is not much to choose. Good work is always done in the middle ground, be¬ 
tween the theories. That middle ground now lies wide open: the young American 
artist is quite as free as he needs to be. The Editors do not believe that he is 
• helped by nursing and coddling him. If the obscure, inner necessity which moves 
him is not powerful enough to make him function unassisted, then it is not power¬ 
ful enough to make a genuine artist of him. All he deserves to have is aid against 
the obscurantists who occasionally beset him—men whose interest in the fine arts, 
by some occult Freudian means, seems to be grounded upon an implacable hatred 
of everything that is free, and honest, and beautiful. It will be a pleasure to pur¬ 
sue such obscurantists to their fastnesses, and to work the lex talionii upon them. 
The business is amusing and now and then it may achieve some by-product of 
good. 

The probable general contents of the magazine are indicated by this first 
number, but there will be no rigid formula, and a number of changes and im¬ 
provements, indeed, are already in contemplation. In the department of belles 
lettres an effort will be made to publish one or two short stories in each issue, such 
occasional short plays as will merit print, some verse (but not much), and maybe 
a few other things, lying outside the categories. The essays and articles, it is hoped, 
will cover a wide range; no subject likely to be of interest to the sort of reader 
before described will be avoided, nor will there be any limitation upon the free 
play of opinion, so long as it is neither doctrinaire nor sentimental. To the depart¬ 
ments already set up others may be added later on, but this is a matter that will 
have to determine itself. The Editors will welcome communications from readers, 
and those that seem to be of general interest will be printed, perhaps with editorial 
glosses. No effort will be made in the book reviews to cover all the multitude of 
books that come from the publishers every month. The reviews will deal only with 
such books as happen to attract the staff of reviewers, either by their virtues or by 
their defects. The dramatic reviews will, however, cover the entire range of the 
New York theatre. 

In general The American Mercury will live up to the adjective in its 
name. It will lay chief stress at all times upon American ideas, American prob¬ 
lems and American personalities because it assumes that nine-tenths of its readers 
will be Americans and that they will be more interested in their own country than 
in any other. A number of excellent magazines are already devoted to making 
known the notions of the major and minor seers of Europe; at least half a dozen 
specialize in the ideas emanating from England alone. This leaves the United 
States rather neglected. It is, as the judicious have frequently observed, an im¬ 
mense country, and full of people. These people entertain themselves with a vast 
number of ideas and enterprises, many of them of an unprecedented and astound¬ 
ing nature. There are more political .theories on tap in the Republic than any¬ 
where else on earth, and more doctrines in aesthetics, and more religions, and more 
other schemes for regimenting, harrowing and saving human beings. Our annual 
production of messiahs is greater than that of all Asia. A single session of Congress 
produces more utopian legislation than Europe has seen since the first meeting of 
the English Witenagemot. To explore this great complex of inspirations, to isolate 
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the individual prophets from the herd and examine their proposals, to follow die 
ponderous revolutions of the mass mind—in brief, to attempt a realistic presenta¬ 
tion of the whole gaudy, gorgeous American scene—this will be the principal 
enterprise of The American Mercury. 


To John Dewey, the Vermont-reared, philosopher of pragmatism, the 
1920’s brought fame as schools sought to follow his doctrine of "learning by do¬ 
ing”—education should promote adjustment to life. But the twenties were also a 
source of concern to Dewey as he saw the urban machine-age culture burying the 
type of community democracy which he had cherished. 


JOHN DEWEY: THE ECLIPSE OF THE PUBLIC* 

Optimism about democracy is to-day under a cloud. We are familiar with 
denunciation and criticism which, however, often reveal their emotional source in 
their peevish and undiscriminating tone. Many of them suffer from the same error 
into which earlier laudations fell. They assume that democracy is the product of 
an idea, of a single and consistent intent. Carlyle was no admirer of democracy, 
but in a lucid moment he said: “Invent the printing press and democracy is in¬ 
evitable.” Add to this: Invent the railway, the telegraph, mass manufacture and 
concentration of population in urban centers, and some form of democratic gov¬ 
ernment is, humanly speaking, inevitable. Political democracy as it exists to-day 
calls for adverse criticism in abundance. But the criticism is only an exhibition of 
querulousness and spleen or of a superiority complex, unless it takes cognizance of 
the conditions out of which popular government has issued. All intelligent political 
criticism is comparative. It deals not with all-or-none situations, but with practical 
alternatives; an absolutistic indiscriminate attitude, whether in praise or blame, 
testifies to the heat of feeling rather than the light of thought. 

American democratic polity was developed out of genuine community life, 
that is, association in local and small centers where industry was mainly agricul¬ 
tural and where production was carried on mainly with hand tools. It took form 
when English political habits and legal institutions worked under pioneer condi¬ 
tions. The forms of association were stable, even though their units were mobile 
and migratory. Pioneer conditions put a high.premium upon personal work, skill, 
ingenuity, initiative and adaptability, and upon neighborly sociability. The town¬ 
ship or some not much larger area was the political unit, the town meeting die 
political medium, and roads, schools, the peace of die community, were die polit¬ 
ical objectives. The state was a sum of such units, and the national state afftdera- 
tion—unless perchance a confederation—of states. The imagination of the found- 

* _ * Reprinted from The Public and Its Problems by John Dewey (New York: Hoh, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1927) by permission. 
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era did not travel far beyond what could be accomplished and understood in 
a congeries of self-governing communities. The machinery provided for the selec¬ 
tion of the chief executive of the federal union is illustrative evidence. The 
electoral college assumed that citizens would 'choose men locally known for their 
high standing; and that these men when chosen would gather, together for con¬ 
sultation to name some one known to them for his probity and public spirit and 
knowledge. The rapidity with which the scheme fell into disuse is evidence of the 
transitoriness of the state of affairs that was predicated. But at the outset there 
was no dream of the time when the very names of the presidential electors would 
be unknown to the mass of the voters, when they would plump for a “ticket” 
arranged in a more or less private caucus, and when the electoral college would 
be an impersonal registering machine, such that it would be treachery to employ 
the personal judgment which was originally contemplated as the essence of the 
affair. . . . 

When the public is as uncertain and obscure as it is to-day, and hence as 
remote from government, bosses with their political machines fill the void between 
government and the public. Who pulls the strings which move the bosses and gen¬ 
erates power to run the machines is a matter of surmise rather than of record, save 
for an occasional overt scandal. 

Quite .aside, however, from the allegation that “Big Business” plays the 
tune and pulls the strings to which bosses dance, it is true that parties are not cre¬ 
ators of policies to any large extent at the present time. For parties yield in piece¬ 
meal accommodation to social currents, irrespective of professed principles. As 
these lines are written a weekly periodical remarks: “Since the end of the Civil 
War practically all the more important measures which have been embodied in 
federal legislation have been reached without a national election which turned 
upon the issue and which divided the two major parties.” Reform of civil service, 
regulation of railways, popular election of senators, national income tax, suffrage 
for women, and prohibition are supported to substantiate the statement. Henee its 
other remark appears justified: “American party politics seem at times to be a 
device for preventing issues which may excite popular feeling and involve bitter 
controversies from being put up to the American people.” 

A negatively corroborating fact is seen in the fate of the Child Labor 
amendment. The need of giving to Congress power to regulate child labor, denied 
it by decisions of the Supreme Court, had been asserted in the platforms of all 
political parties; the idea was endorsed by the last three of the presidents belong¬ 
ing to the party in power. Yet so far, the proposed amendment to the constitution 
has not begun to secure the needed support. Political parties may rule, but they do 
not govern. The public is so confused and eclipsed that it cannot even use the 
organs through which it is supposed to mediate political action and polity. 

The same lesson is taught by the breakdown of the.theory of the responsi¬ 
bility of elected representatives to the electorate, to say nothing of their alleged 
liability to be called before the bar of the private judgment of individuals. It is at 
least suggestive that the terms of the theory are best met in legislation of the 
“pork-barrel” type. There a representative may-be called to account for failure 
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to meet local desire, or be rewarded for pertinacity and success in fulfilling its 
wishes. But only rarely is the theory borne out in important matters, although oc¬ 
casionally it works. But the instances are so infrequent that any skilled political 
observer could enumerate them by name. The reason for the lack of personal lia¬ 
bility to the electorate is evident. The latter is composed of rather amorphous 
groups. Their political ideas and beliefs are mostly in abeyance between elections. 
Even in times of political excitement, artificially accelerated, their opinions sue 
moved collectively by the current of the group rather than by independent per¬ 
sonal judgment. As a rule, what decides the fate of a person who comes up for 
election is neither his political excellence nor his political defects. The current runs 
for or against the party in power and the individual candidate sinks or swims sis 
runs the current. At times there is a general consensus of sentiment, a definite 
trend in favor of “progressive legislation” or a desire for a “return to normalcy.” 
But even then only exceptional candidates get by on any basis of personal respon¬ 
sibility to the electorate. The “tidal wave” swamps some; the “landslide” carries 
others into office. At other times, habit, party funds, the skill of managers of the 
machine, the portrait of a candidate with his firm jaw, his lovely wife and chil¬ 
dren, and a multitude of other irrelevancies, determine the issue. . . . 

The questions of most concern at present may be said to be matters like 
sanitation, public health, healthful and adequate housing, transportation, plan¬ 
ning of cities, regulation and distribution of immigrants, selection and manage¬ 
ment of personnel, right method.' of instruction and preparation of competent 
teachers, scientific adjustment of taxation, efficient management of funds, and so 
on. These are technical matters, as much so as the construction of an efficient 
engine for purposes of traction or locomotion. Like it they are to be settled by in¬ 
quiry into facts; and as the inquiry can be carried on only by those especially 
equipped, so the results of inquiry can be utilized only by trained technicians. 
What has counting heads, decision by majority and the whole apparatus of tra¬ 
ditional government to do with such things? Given such considerations, and the 
public and its organization for political ends is not only a ghost, but a ghost which 
walks and talks, and obscures, confuses and misleads governmental action in a 
disastrous way. 

Personally I am far from thinking that such considerations, pertinent as 
they are to administrative activities, cover the entire political field. They ignore 
forces which have to be composed and resolved before technical and specialized 
action can come into play. But they aid in giving definiteness and point to a 
fundamental question: What, after all, is the public under present conditions? 
What are the reasons for its eclipse? What hinders it from finding and identifying 
itself? By what means shall its inchoate and amorphous estate be organized into 
effective political action relevant to present social needs and opportunities? , . . 

Our concern at this time is to state how it is that the machine age de¬ 
veloping the Great Society has invaded and partially disintegrated the small com¬ 
munities of former times without generating a Great Community. The facts are 
familiar enough; our especial affair is to point out their connections with the diffi¬ 
culties under which the organization of a democratic public is laboring. For the 
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very familiarity with the phenomena conceals their significance and blinds us to 
their relation to immediate political problems. . . . 

In general, the non-political forces are the expressions of a technological 
age injected into an inherited political scheme which operates to deflect and distort 
their normal operation. The industrial and commercial relations that created the 
situation of which the war is a manifestation are as evident in small things as 
great. They were exhibited, not only in the struggle for raw materials, for distant 
markets, and in staggering national debts, but in local and unimportant phe¬ 
nomena. Travelers finding themselves away from home could not get their letters 
of credit cashed even in countries not then at war. Stockmarkets closed on one 
hand, and profiteers piled up their millions on the other. One instance may be 
cited from domestic affairs. The plight of the farmer since the war has created a 
domestic political issue. A great demand was generated for food and other agricul¬ 
tural products; prices rose. In addition to this economic stimulus, fanners were 
objects of constant political exhortation to increase their crops. Inflation and tem¬ 
porary prosperity followed. The end of active warfare came. Impoverished coun¬ 
tries could not buy and pay for foodstuffs up to even a pre-war level. Taxes were 
enormously increased. Currencies were depreciated; the world’s gold supply cen¬ 
tered here. The stimulus of war and of national extravagance piled up the in¬ 
ventories of factories and merchants. Wages and the prices of agricultural imple¬ 
ments increased. When deflation came it found a restricted market, increased costs 
of production, and farmers burdened with mortgages lightly assumed during the 
period of frenzied expansion. 

This instance is not cited because it is peculiarly important in comparison 
with other consequences which have happened, especially in Europe. It is rela¬ 
tively insignificant by contrast with them, and in contrast with the arousal of 
nationalistic sentiments which has everywhere taken place since the war in so- 
called backward countries. But it shows the ramifying consequences of our intri¬ 
cate and interdependent economic relations, and it shows how little prevision and 
regulation exist. The farming population could hardly have acted with knowledge 
of the consequences of the fundamental relations in which they were implicated. 
They could make a momentary and improvised response to them, but they could 
not manage their affairs in controlled adaptation to the course of events. They 
present themselves as hapless subjects of overwhelming operations with which they 
were hardly acquainted and over which they had no more control than over the 
vicissitudes of climate. 

The illustration cannot be objected to on the ground that it rests upon the 
abnormal situation of war. The war itself was a normal manifestation of the un¬ 
derlying unintegrated state of society. The local face-to-face community has been 
invaded by forces so vast, so remote in initiation, so far-reaching in scope and so 
complexly indirect in operation, that they are, from the standpoint of the members 
of local social units, unknown. Man, as has been often remarked, has difficulty in 
getting on either with or without his fellows, even in neighborhoods. He is not 
more successful in getting on with them when they act at a great distance in ways 
invisible to him. An inchoate public is capable of organization only when indirect 
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consequences are perceived, and when it ^possible to project agencies which order 
their occurrence. At present, many consequences are felt rather than perceived; 
they are suffered, but they cannot be said to be known, for they are not, by those 
who experience them, referred to their origins. It goes, then, without saying that 
agencies arc not established which canalize the streams of social action and thereby 
regulate them. Hence the publics are amorphous and unarticulated. 

There was a time when a man might entertain a few general political 
principles and apply them with some confidence. A citizen believed in states’ rights 
or in a centralized federal government; in free trade or protection. It did not in¬ 
volve much mental strain to imagine that by throwing in his lot with one party or 
another he could so express his views that his belief would count in government. 
For the average voter to-day the tariff question is a complicated medley of infinite 
detail, schedules of rates specific and ad valorem on countless things, many of 
which he does not recognize by name, and with respect to which he can form no 
judgment. Probably not one voter in a thousand even reads the scores of pages in 
which the rates of toll are enumerated and he would not be much wiser if he did. 
The average man gives it up as a bad job. At election time, appeal to some time¬ 
worn slogan may galvanize him into a temporary notion that he has convictions 
on an important subject, but except for manufacturers and dealers who have some 
interest at stake in this or that schedule, belief lacks the qualities which attach to 
beliefs about matters of personal concern. Industry is too complex and intricate. 

Again the voter may by personal predilection or inherited belief incline to¬ 
wards magnifying the scope of local governments and inveigh against the evils of 
centralization But he is vehemently sure of social evils attending the liquor traffic. 
He finds that the prohibitory law of his locality, township, county or state, is 
largely nullified by the importation of liquor from outside, made easy by modern 
means of transportation. So he becomes an advocate of a national amendment 
giving the central government power to regulate the manufacture and sale of in¬ 
toxicating drinks. This brings in its train a necessary extension of federal officials 
and powers Thus to-day, the south, the traditional home of the states’ rights doc¬ 
trine, is the chief supporter of national prohibition and Volstead Act. It would not 
be possible to say how many voters have thought of the relation between their 
professed general principle and their special position on the liquor question: prob¬ 
ably not many. On the other hand, life-long Hamiltonians, proclaimers of the 
dangers of particularistic local autonomy, are opposed to prohibition. Hence they 
play a tune ad hoc on the Jeffersonian flute. Gibes at inconsistency are, however, 
as irrelevant as they are easy. The social situation has been so changed by the fac¬ 
tors of an industrial age that traditional general principles have little practical 
meaning. They persist as emotional cries rather than as reasoned ideas. 

The same criss-crossing occurs with reference to regulation of railways. The 
opponent of a strong federal government finds, being a farmer or shipper, jtfrat 
rates are too high; he also finds that railways pay little attention to state bound¬ 
aries, that lines once local are parts of vast systems and that state legislation and 
administration are ineffectual for his purpose. He calls for national regulation. 
Some partisan of the powers of the central government, on the other hand, hfj * i g 
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an investor in stocks and bonds, finds that his income is likely to be unfavorably 
affected by federal action and he promptly protests against the vexatious tendency 
to appeal to national aid, which has now become in his eyes a foolish paternalism. 
The developments of industry and commerce have so complicated affairs that a 
clear-cut, generally applicable, standard of judgment becomes practically impossi¬ 
ble. The forest cannot be seen for the trees nor the trees for the forest. 

A striking example of the shift of the actual tenor of doctrines—that is, of 
their consequences in application—is presented in the history of the doctrine of 
Individualism, interpreted to signify a minimum of governmental “interference” 
with industry and trade. At the outset, it was held by “progressives,” by those who 
were protesting against the inherited regime of rules of law and administration. 
Vested interests, on the contrary, were mainly in favor of the old status. To-day 
the industrial-property regime being established, the doctrine is the intellectual 
bulwark of the stand-patter and reactionary. He it is that now wants to be let 
alone, and who utters the war-cry of liberty for private industry, thrift, contract 
and their pecuniary fruit. In the United States the name “liberal,” as a party 
designation, is still employed to designate a progressive in political matters. In 
most other countries, the “liberal” party is that which represents established and 
vested commercial and financial interests in protest against governmental regula¬ 
tion. The irony of history is nowhere more evident than in the reversal of the 
practical meaning of the term “liberalism” in spite of a literal continuity of theory. 

Political apathy, which is a natural product of the discrepancies between 
actual practices and traditional machinery, ensues from inability to identify one’s 
self with definite issues. These are hard to find and locate in the vast complexities 
of current life. When traditional war-cries hagp lost their import in practical poli¬ 
cies which are consonant with them, they are readily dismissed as bunk. Only 
habit and tradition, rather than reasoned conviction, together with a vague faith 
in doing one’s civic duty, send to the polls a considerable percentage of the fifty 
per cent, who still vote. And of them it is a common remark that a large number 
vote against something or sombody rather than for anything or anybody, except 
when powerful agencies create a scare. The old principles do not fit contemporary 
life as it is lived, however well they may have expressed the vital interests of the 
times in which they arose. Thousands feel their hollowness even if they cannot 
make their feeling articulate. The confusion which has resulted from the size and 
ramifications of social activities has rendered men skeptical of the efficiency of 
political action. Who is sufficient unto these things ? Men feel that they are caught 
in the sweep of forces too vast to understand or master. Thought is brought to a 
standstill and action paralyzed. Even the specialist finds it difficult to trace the 
chain of “cause and effect”; and even he operates only after the event, looking 
backward, while meantime social activities have moved on to effect a new state of 
affairs. 

Similar considerations account for depreciation of the machinery of demo¬ 
cratic political action in contrast with a rising appreciation of the need erf expert 
administrators. For example, one of the by-products of the war was the investment 
of the government at Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of nitrogen, a chemical 
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product of great importance to the farmer, as well as to armies in the field. The 
disposition and utilization of the plant have become matters of political dispute. 
The questions involved, questions of science, agriculture, industry and finance, are 
highly technical. How many yoters are competent to measure all the factors in¬ 
volved in arriving at a decision ? And if they were competent after studying it, how 
many have the time to devote to it? It is true that this matter does not come be* 
fore the electorate directly, but the technical difficulty of the problem is reflected in 
the confused paralysis of the legislators whose business it is to deal with it The 
confused situation is further complicated by the invention of other and cheaper 
methods of producing nitrates. Again, the rapid development of hydro-electric and 
super-power is a matter of public concern. In the long run, few questions exceed 
it in importance. Aside from business corporations which have a direct interest in 
it and some engineers, how many citizens have the data or the ability to secure 
and estimate the facts involved in its settlement? One further illustration: Two 
things which intimately concern a local public are street-railway transportation 
and the marketing of food products. But the history of municipal politics shows 
in most cases a flare-up of intense interest followed by a period of indifference. 
Results come home to the masses of the people. But the very size, heterogeneity 
and mobility of urban populations, the vast capital required, the technical char¬ 
acter of the engineering problems involved, soon tire the attention of the average 
voter. I think three instances are fairly typical. The ramification of the issues be¬ 
fore the public is so wide and intricate, the technical matters involved are so 
specialized, the details are so many and so shifting, that the public cannot for any 
length of time identify and hold itself. It is not that there is no public, no large 
body of persons having a common interest in the consequences of social transac¬ 
tions. There is too much public, a public too diffused and scattered and too intri¬ 
cate in composition. And there are too many publics, for conjoint actions which 
have indirect, serious and enduring consequences are multitudinous beyond com¬ 
parison, and each one of them crosses the others and generates its own group of 
persons especially affected with little to hold these different publics together in an 
integrated whole. . . . 

The new era of human relationships in which we live is one marked by 
mass production for remote markets, by cable and telephone, by cheap printing, 
by railway and steam navigation. Only geographically did Columbus discover a 
new world. The actual new world has been generated in the last hundred years. 
Steam and electricity have done more to alter the conditions under which men 
associate together than all the agencies which affected human relationships before 
our time. There are those who lay the blame for all the evils of our lives on steam, 
electricity and machinery. It is always convenient to have a devil as well as a 
savior to bear the responsibilities of humanity. In reality, the trouble springs rather 
from the ideas and absence of ideas in connection with which technological factors 
operate. Mental and moral beliefs and ideals change more slowly than outward 
conditions. If the ideals associated with the higher life of our cultural past have 
been unpaired, the fault is primarily with them. Ideals and standards formed 
without regard to the means by which they are to be achieved and j ocaroftted irt 
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flesh are bound to be thin and wavering. Since the aims, desires and purposes 
created by a machine age do not connect with tradition, there are two sets of rival 
ideals, and those which have actual instrumentalities at their disposal have the 
advantage. Because the two are rivals and because the older ones retain their 
glamor and sentimental prestige in literature and religion, the newer ones are per¬ 
force harsh and narrow. For the older symbols of ideal life still engage thought and 
command loyalty. Conditions have changed, but every aspect of life, from religion 
and education to property and trade, shows that nothing approaching a transfor¬ 
mation has taken place in ideas and ideals. Symbols control sentiment and thought, 
and the new age has no symbols consonant with its activities. Intellectual instru¬ 
mentalities for the formation of an organized public are more inadequate than its 
overt means. The ties which hold men together in action are numerous, tough and 
subtle. But they are invisible and intangible. We have the physical tools of commu¬ 
nication as never before. The thoughts and aspirations congruous with them are 
not communicated, and hence are not common. Without such communication the 
public will remain shadowy and formless, seeking spasmodically for itself, but 
seizing and holding its shadow rather than its substance. Till the Great Society is 
converted into a Great Community, the Public will remain in eclipse. Communi¬ 
cation can alone create a great community. Our Babel is not one of tongues but of 
the signs and symbols without which shared experience is impossible. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE GREAT 
RESPOND 


DEPRESSION: AMERICANS 
TO ECONOMIC CRISIS 


The Great Depression is one of the crucial landmarks in modern American 
history. It was so disastrous that it led to significant modifications in the role of 
government in the economy, modifications which came, in time, to stabilize the 
more violent fluctuations in the business cycle. Op to the Great Depression re¬ 
current booms and crashes with resultant business failures and readjustments 
seemed a normal and indeed inevitable aspect of the American economy. There 
were those like Secretary of the Treasury Andrew Mellon, firm believers that the 
government should not interfere with the free functioning of economic laws, who 
continued to avow that through noninterference- all would work out for the best. 
When the deflationary spiral began to operate in the months after the stock- 
market crash of November, 1929, Mellon counselled President Herbert Hoover not 
to interfere with the process of liquidation. "It will purge the rottenness out of the 
system,” he advised. “High costs of living and high living will come down. People 
will work harder, live a more moral life. Values will be readjusted, and enter¬ 
prising people will pick 'up the wrecks from less competent people.” Hoover, 
granting that Mellon was personally a warm-hearted, generous man, would not 
accept the view that a repetition of the vicissitudes of the panic of the 1870’s 
would be basically salutary. “I .. . reminded the Secretary that back in the 
seventies an untold amount of suffering did take place which might have been 
prevented; that our economy had been far simpler sixty years ago, when we were 
75 per cent an agricultural people contrasted with 30 per cent now; that unem¬ 
ployment during the earlier crisis had been mitigated by the return of large num¬ 
bers of the unemployed to relatives on the farms; and that farm economy itself 
had been largely self contained ” l 

1 Herbert Hoover, Memoirs . . . The Great Depression, 1929-1941 (New York: 
1952),pp. 30-31. 
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President Hoover, rejecting such laissez faire recommendations, acted in 
keeping with his background as an admirer of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson, and as the most popular of the economic administrators during World 
War I. He went well beyond any of his predecessors in utilizing the prestige of his 
office and, subsequently, in tapping the economic power of the federal government 
to ameliorate the depression. So far as was possible he tried to act by seeking the 
voluntary cooperation of businessmen, workers, and farmers, and by avoiding com¬ 
pulsory methods. Acting in this limited fashion, he nevertheless established many 
of the precedents for the New Deal. Yet, in spite of Hoover's positive intervention, 
the depression did cause millions of people to suffer acutely, and out of their suf¬ 
fering came, in the campaign of 1932, the demand for more drastic government 
action. In his hopeless fight for re-election. President Hoover rejected pleas for 
stronger action but did emphatically defend his own program for combatting the 
depression. He described the many steps he had taken in his address accepting the 
Republican renomination, August 11, 1932. 


HERBERT HOOVER: WE HAVE NOT FEARED BOLDLY 
TO ADOPT UNPRECEDENTED MEASURES* 


1 

Mr. Chairman and My Fellow Citizens: 

In accepting the great honor you have brought me, I desire to speak so 
simply and so plainly that every man and woman in the United States who may 
hear or read my words can not misunderstand. 

The past three years have been a time of unparalleled economic calamity. 
They have been years of greater suffering and hardship than any which have come 
to the American people since the aftermath of the Civil War. As we look back 
over these troubled years we realize that we have passed through .two stages of 
dislocation and stress. 

Before the storm broke we were steadily gaining in prosperity;. Our wounds 
from the war were rapidly healing. Advances in science and invention had opened 
vast vistas of new progress. Being prosperous, we became optimistic—all of us. 
From optimism some of us went to overexpansion in anticipation of the future 
and from overexpansion to reckless speculation. In the soil poisoned by speculation 
grew those ugly weeds of waste, exploitation, and abuse of financial power. In 

* Reprinted from William Starr Myers, ed.. The State Papers and Other Public 
Writings of Herbert Hoover, Vol. II (New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1934), 
pp, 247-56 by permission. 
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this overproduction and speculative mania we marched with the rest of the world. 
Then three years ago came retribution by the inevitable world-wide slump in con¬ 
sumption of goods, in prices, and employment. At that juncture it was the normal 
penality for a reckless boom such as we have witnessed a score of times in our 
history. Through such depressions we have always passed safely after a relatively 
short period of losses, of hardship, and adjustment. We adopted policies in the 
Government which were fitting to the situation. Gradually the country began to 
right itself. Eighteen months ago there was a solid basis for hope that recovery 
was in sight. 

Then there came to us a new calamity, a blow from abroad of such dan¬ 
gerous character as to strike at the very safety of the Republic. The countries of 
Europe proved unable to withstand the stress of the depression. The memories of 
the world had ignored the fact that the insidious diseases left by the Great War 
had not been cured. The skill and intelligence of millions in Europe had been 
blotted out by battle, disease, and starvation. Stupendous burdens of national 
debts had been built up. Poisoned springs of political instability lay in the treaties 
which closed the war. Fears and hates held armaments to double those before the 
war. Governments were fallaciously seeking to build back by enlarged borrowing, 
by subsidizing industry and employment with taxes that slowly sapped the savings 
upon which industry must be rejuvenated and commerce solidly built. Under these 
strains the financial systems of many foreign countries crashed one by one. 

New blows from decreasing world consumption of goods and from failing 
financial systems rained upon us. We are part of a world, the disturbance of 
whose remotest populations affects our financial system, our employment, our 
markets, and prices of our farm products. Thus beginning 18 months ago the 
world-wide storm rapidly grew to hurricane force and the greatest economic 
emergency in all history. Unexpected, unforeseen, and violent shocks with every 
month brought new dangers and new emergencies. Fear and apprehension gripped 
the heart of our people in every village and city. 

If we look back over the disasters of these three years, we find that three- 
quarters of the population of the globe has suffered from the flames of revolution. 
Many nations have been subject to constant change and vacillation of government. 
Others have resorted to dictatorship or tyranny in desperate attempts to preserve 
some sort of social order. 

I may pause for one short illustration of the character of one single de¬ 
structive force arising from these causes which we have been compelled to meet. 
That was its effect upon our financial structure. Foreign countries, in the face of 
their own failures not believing that we had the courage or ability to meet this 
crisis, withdrew from the United States over $2,400,000,000, including a billion in 
gold. Our own alarmed citizens withdrew over $1,600,000,000 of currency from 
our banks into hoarding. These actions, combined with the fears they generated, 
caused a shrinkage of credit available for conduct of industry and commerce by 
several times even these vast sums. Its visible expression was bank and business 
failures, demoralization of security and real property values, commodity prices, 
and employment. This was but one of the invading forces of destruction. 
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Two courses were open. We might have done nothing. That would have 
been utter ruin. Instead, we met the situation with proposals to private business 
and the Congress of the most gigantic program of economic defense and counter* 
attack ever evolved in the history of the Republic. We put it into action. 

Out measures have repelled these attacks of fear and panic. We have main* 
tained the financial integrity of our government. We have cooperated to restore 
and stabilize the situation abroad. As a nation we have paid every dollar de* 
manded of us. We have used the credit of the Government to aid and protect 
our institutions, public and private. We have provided methods and assurances 
that theie shall be none to suffer from hunger and cold. We have instituted 
measures to assist farmers and home owners. We have created vast agencies for 
employment. Above all, we have maintained the sanctity of the principles upon 
which this Republic has grown great. 

In a large sense the test of success of our program is simple. Our people, 
while suffering great hardships, have been and will be cared for. In the long view 
our institutions have been sustained intact and are now functioning with increas¬ 
ing confidence of the future. As a nation we are undefeated and unafraid. Gov¬ 
ernment by the people has not been defiled. 

With the humility of one who by necessity has stood in the midst of this 
storm I can say with pride that the distinction for these accomplishments belongs 
not to the Government or to any individual. It is due to the intrepid soul of our 
people. It is to their character, their fortitude, their initiative, and their courage 
that we owe these results. We of this generation did not build the great Ship of 
State. But the policies I have inaugurated have protected and aided its navigation 
in this storm. These policies and programs have not been partisan. I gladly give 
tribute to those members of the Democratic Party in Congress whose patriotic co¬ 
operation against factional and demagogic opposition has assisted in a score of 
great undertakings. I likewise give credit to Democratic as well as Republican 
leaders amongst our citizens for their cooperation and help. 

A record of these dangers and these policies in the past three years will be 
set down in books. Much of it is of interest only to history. Our interest now is the 
future. I dwell upon these policies and problems only where they illustrate the 
questions of the day and our course in the future. As a government and as a 
people we still have much to do. We must continue the building of our measures 
of restoration. We must profit by the lessons of this experience. 

Before I enter upon a discussion of these policies I wish to say something 
of my conception of the relation of our government to the people and of the re¬ 
sponsibilities of both, particularly as applied to these times. The spirit and de¬ 
vising of this government by the people was to sustain a dual, purpose—-on the one 
haris to protect our people amongst nations and in domestic emergencies by great 
national power, and on the other to preserve individual liberty and freadpm 
through local government. 

The function of the Federal Government in these times is to use its reserve 
powfirs and its strength for the protection of citizens and local governments by 
support to our institutions against forces beyond their control. It is not the jfunc* 
ti©ri of the Government to relieve individuals erf their responsibilities to ♦b** 1 * 
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neighbors, or to relieve private institutions of their responsibilities to the public, or 
of local government to the states, or of state governments to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. In giving that protection and that aid the Federal Government must insist 
that all of them exert their responsibilities in full. It is vital that the programs of 
the Government shall not compete with or replace any of them but shall add to 
their initiative and their strength. It is vital that by the use of public revenues and 
public credit in emergency the Nation shall be strengthened and not weakened. 

And in all these emergencies and crises and in ail our future policies we 
must also preserve the fundamental principles of our social and economic system. 
That system is founded upon a conception of ordered freedom. The test of that 
freedom is that there should be maintained equality of opportunity to every in¬ 
dividual so that he may achieve for himself the best to which his character, ability, 
and ambition entitle him. It is only by this release of initiative, this insistence upon 
individual responsibility, that there accrue the great sums of individual accom¬ 
plishment which carry this Nation forward. This is not an individualism which 
permits men to run riot in selfishness or to override equality of opportunity for 
others. It permits no violation of ordered liberty. In the race after the false gods 
of materialism^ men and groups have forgotten their country. Equality of oppor¬ 
tunity contains no conception of exploitation by any selfish, ruthless, class-minded 
men or groups. They have no place in the American system. As against these 
stand the guiding ideals and concepts of our Nation. I propose to maintain them. 

The solution of our many problems which arise from the shifting scene of 
national life is not to be found in haphazard experimentation or by revolution. It 
must be through organic development of our national life under these ideals. 
It must secure that cooperative action which builds initiative and strength out¬ 
side of government. It does not follow, because our difficulties are stupendous, 
because there are some souls timorous enough to doubt- the validity and effective¬ 
ness of our ideals and our system, that we must turn to a State controlled or State 
directed social or economic system in order to cure our troubles.’That is not lib¬ 
eralism ; it is tyranny. It is the regimentation of men under autocratic bureaucracy 
with all its extinction of liberty, of hope, and of opportunity. Of course, no man 
of understanding says that our system works perfectly. It docs not. The human 
race is not perfect. Nevertheless, the movement of a true civilization is toward 
freedom rather than regimentation. This is our ideal. 

Ofttimes the tendency of democracy in presence of National danger is to 
strike blindly, to listen to demagogues and slogans, all of which would destroy and 
would not save. We have refused to be stampeded into such courses. Ofttimes 
democracy elsewhere in the world has been unable to move fast enough to save 
itself in emergency. There have been disheartening delays and failures in legis¬ 
lation and private action which have added to the losses of our people, yet this 
democracy of ours has proved its ability to act. 

II 

Our emergency measures of the past three years form a definite strategy 
Hnm ina twt j n the background by these American principles and ideals, forming a 
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continuous campaign waged against the forces of destruction on an ever widening 
or constantly shifting front. 

Thus we have held that the Federal Government should in the presence of 
great national danger use its powers to give leadership to the initiative, the cour¬ 
age, and the fortitude of the people themselves; but it must insist upon individual, 
community, and state responsibility. That it should furnish leadership to assure 
the coordination and unity of all existing agencies, governmental and private, for 
economic and humanitarian action. That where it becomes necessary to meet 
emergencies beyond the power of these agencies by the creation of new Govern¬ 
ment instrumentalities, they should be of such character as not to supplant or 
weaken, but rather to supplement and strengthen, the initiative and enterprise of 
the people. That they must, directly or indirectly, serve all the people. Above all, 
they should be set up in such form that once the emergency is passed they can 
and must be demobilized and withdrawn, leaving our governmental, economic, 
and social structure strong and whole. 

We have not feared boldly to adopt unprecedented measures to meet the 
unprecedented violence of the storm. But, because we have kept ever before us 
these eternal principles of our Nation, the American Government in its ideals is 
the same as it was when the people gave the Presidency into my trust. We shall 
keep it so. We have resolutely rejected the temptation, under pressure of im¬ 
mediate events, to resort to those panaceas and short cuts which, even if tem¬ 
porarily successful, would ultimately undermine and weaken what has slowly been 
built and molded by experience and effort throughout these hundred and fifty 
years. 

It was in accordance with these principles that in the first stage of the de¬ 
pression I called the leaders of business and of labor and agriculture to meet with 
me and induced them, by their own initiative, to organize against panic with all 
its devastating destruction; to uphold wages until the cost of living was adjusted; 
to spread existing employment through shortened hours; and to advance construc¬ 
tion work, public and private, against future need. 

In pursuance of that same policy, I each winter thereafter assumed the 
leadership in mobilizing all the voluntary and official organizations throughout 
the Country to prevent suffering from hunger and cold, and to protect the million 
families stricken by drought. When it became advisable to strengthen the states 
who could not longer carry the full burden of relief to distress, I held that die 
Federal Government should do so through loans to the states and thus maintain 
the fundamental responsibility of the states. We stopped the attempt to turn this 
effort to the politics of selfish sectional demands. We kept it based upon human 
need. 

It is in accordance with these principles that, in aid to unemployment, we 
are expending some six hundred millions in Federal construction of such public 
works as can be justified as bringing early and definite returns. We have opposed 
the distortion of these needed works into pork-barrel nonproductive works which 
impoverish the Nation. 

It is in accord with these principles and purposes that we have made pro¬ 
vision for one billion five hundred millions of loans to self-supporting works so 
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that we may increase employment in productive labor. We rejected projects of 
wasteful nonproductive works allocated for the purpose of attracting votes instead 
of affording relief. Thereby instead of wasteful drain upon the taxpayer we secure 
the return of their cost to Government agencies and at the same time we increase 
the wealth of the Nation. 

It was in accordance with these principles that we have strengthened the 
capital of the Federal land banks—that on the one hand confidence in their se¬ 
curities should not be impaired, and on the other that fanners indebted to them 
should not be unduly deprived of their homes. The Farm Board by emergency 
loans to the farmers’ cooperatives served to stem panics in agricultural prices and 
saved hundreds of thousands of fanners and their creditors from bankruptcy. We 
have created agencies to prevent bankruptcy and failure of their cooperative 
organizations, and we are erecting new instrumentalities to give credit facilities 
for livestock growers and the orderly marketing of farm products. 

It was in accordance with these principles that in the face of the looming 
European crises we sought to change the trend of European economic degenera¬ 
tion by my proposal of the German moratorium and the standstill agreements as 
to German private debts. We stemmed the tide of collapse in Germany and the 
consequent ruin of its people, with its repercussion on all other nations of the 
world. In furtherance of world stability we have made proposals to reduce the 
cost of world armaments by a billion dollars a year. 

It was in accordance with these principles that I first secured the creation 
by private initiative of the National Credit Association, whose efforts prevented 
the failure of hundreds of banks, and loss to countless thousands of depositors 
who had loaned all their savings to them. 

As the storm grew in intensity we created the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with a capital of two billions to uphold the credit structure of the 
Nation, and by thus raising the shield of Government credit we prevented the 
wholesale failure of banks, of insurance companies, of building and loan associa¬ 
tions, of farm-mortgage associations, of livestock-loan associations, and of railroads 
in all of which the public interest is paramount. This disaster has been averted 
through the saving of more than 5,000 institutions and the knowledge that ade¬ 
quate assistance was available to tide others over the stress. This was done not to 
save a few stockholders, but to save twenty-five millions of American families, 
every one of whose very savings and employment might have been wiped out 
and whose whole future would have been blighted had those institutions gone 
down. 

It was in accordance with these principles that we expanded the functions 
and powers of the Federal reserve banks that they might counteract the stu¬ 
pendous shrinkage of -credit due to fear, to hoarding, and to foreign withdrawals. 

It is in accordance with these principles that we are now in process of 
establishing a new system of home-loan banks so that through added strength by 
cooperation in the building and loan associations, the savings banks, and the in¬ 
surance companies we may relax the pressure of forfeiture upon home owners, 
and procure the release of new resources for the construction of more homos and 
the employment of more men. 
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It was in accordance with these principles that we have insisted upon a 
reduction of Governmental expense, for no country can squander itself to pros¬ 
perity on the ruins of its taxpayers, and it was in accordance with these purposes 
that we have sought new revenues to equalize the diminishing income of the 
Government in order that the power of the Federal Government to meet the 
emergency should be impregnable. 

It is in accordance with these principles that we have joined in the devel¬ 
opment of a world economic conference to bulwark the whole international fabric 
of finance, monetary values, and the expansion of world commerce. 

It is in accordance with these principles that I am today organizing the 
private industrial and financial resources of the country to cooperate effectively 
with the vast Governmental instrumentalities which we have in motion, so that 
through their united and coordinated efforts we may move from defense to pow¬ 
erful attack upon the depression along the whole national front. 

These programs, unparalleled in the history of depressions in any country 
and in any time, to care for distress, to provide employment, to aid agriculture, to 
maintain the financial stability of the country, to safeguard the savings of the 
people, to protect their homes, are not in the past tense—they are in action. I 
shall propose such other measures, public and private, as may be necessary from 
time to time to meet the changing situations and to further speed economic re¬ 
covery. That recovery may be slow, but we will succeed. 

And come what may, I shall maintain through all these measures the sanc¬ 
tity of the great principles under which the Republic over a period of 150 years 
has grown to be the greatest nation on earth. 

I should like to digress for one instant for an observation on the past 
three years which should exhilarate the faith of all Americans—that is the 
profound growth of the sense of social responsibility which this depression has 
demonstrated. 

No government in Washington has hitherto considered that it held so 
broad a responsibility for leadership in such times. Despite hardships, the devo¬ 
tion of our men and women to those in distress is demonstrated by the national 
averages of infant mortality, general mortality, and sickness, which a're less today 
than in times of prosperity. For the first time in the history of depressions, divi¬ 
dends, profits, and cost of living have been reduced before wages have suffered. 
We have been more free from industrial conflict through strikes and lockouts and 
all forms of social disorder than even in norma] times. The Nation is building the 
initiative of men toward new fields of social cooperation and endeavor. 


In his reasoning. President Hoover drew a firm line between what hsu con- 
sidered to be the proper and the improper responsibilities of the Federal govern¬ 
ment. Thus in his Annual Message to Congress of December 8,1931 he expressed 
his firm opposition to Federal relief for the unemployed. Similar payments by the 
British were referred to as the "dole.” 
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HERBERT HOOVER: I AM OPPOSED 
TO ANY . . . DOLE* 

In meeting the problems of this difficult period, we have witnessed a re¬ 
markable development of the sense of cooperation in the community. For the 
first time in the history of our major economic depressions there has been a nota¬ 
ble absence of public disorders and industrial conflict. Above all there is an en¬ 
largement of social and spiritual responsibility among the people. 

The strains and stresses upon business have resulted in closer application, 
in saner policies and in better methods. Public improvements have been carried 
out on a larger scale than even in normal times. The country is richer in physical 
property, in newly discovered resources and in productive capacity than ever before. 
There has been constant gain in knowledge and education; there has been con¬ 
tinuous advance in science and invention; there has been distinct gain in public 
health. Business depressions have been recurrent in the life of our country and 
are but transitory. . . . 

The emergencies of unemployment have been met by action in many 
directions. The appropriations for the continued speeding up of the great 
federal construction program have provided direct and indirect aid to employment 
upon a large scale. By organized unity of action the states and municipalities have 
also maintained large programs of public improvement. 

Many industries have been prevailed upon to anticipate and intensify 
construction. Industrial concerns and other employers have been organized to 
spread available work amongst all their employes, instead of discharging a portion 
of them. A large majority have maintained wages at as high levels as the safe 
conduct of their business would permit. This course has saved us from the in¬ 
dustrial conflict and the disorder which have characterized all previous depressions. 

Immigration has been curtailed by administrative action. Upon the basis 
of normal immigration the decrease amounts to about 300,000 individuals who 
otherwise would have been added to our unemployment. The expansion of 
federal employment agencies under appropriations by Congress has proved most 
effective. 

Through the President’s Organization for Unemployment Belief, public 
and private agencies were successfully mobilized last winter to provide employ¬ 
ment and other measures against distress. Similar organization gives assurance 
against suffering during the coming winter. Committees of leading citizens are 
now active at practically every point of unemployment. In the large majority 
they have been assured the funds necessary which, together with local government 
aids, will meet the situation. A few exceptional localities will be further organized. 

The evidence of the Public Health Service shows an actual decrease of 
sickness and infant and general mortality below normal years. No greater proof 
could be adduced that our people have been protected from hunger and cold 

* Reprinted from William Starr Myers, ed., The State Papers ... of Herbert 
Hoover, Vol. II (New York: Doubleday, Doran ft Company, 1934), pp. 41-57 by per¬ 
mission. 
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and that the sense of social responsibility in the nation has responded to the 
need of the unfortunate. ... 

We must avoid burdens upon the government which will create more un¬ 
employment in private industry than can be gained by further expansion of 
employment by the federal government. We can now stimulate employment and 
agriculture more effectually and speedily through the voluntary measures in 
progress, through the thawing out of credit, through the building up of stability 
abroad, through the home loan discount banks, through an emergency finance 
corporation and the rehabilitation of the railways and other such directions 

I am opposed to any direct or indirect government dole. The breakdown 
and increased unemployment in Europe are due in part to such practices. Our 
people are providing against distress from unemployment in true American 
fashion by a magnificent response to public appeal and by action of the local 
governments . . . 

If the individual surrenders his own initiative and responsibilities, he is 
surrendering his own freedom and his own liberty. It is the duty of the national 
government to insist that both the local governments and the individual shall 
assume and bear these responsibilities as a fundamental of preserving the very 
basis of our freedom. 

Many vital changes and movements of vast proportions are taking place 
in the economic world. The effect of these changes upon the future cannot be 
seen clearly as yet. Of this, however, we are sure: Our system, based upon the 
ideals of individual initiative and of equality of opportunity, is not an artificial 
thing. Rather it is the outgrowth of the experience of America, and expresses the 
faith and spirit of our people. 

It has carried us in a century and a half to leadership of the economic 
world. If our economic system does not match our highest expectations at all times, 
it does not require revolutionary action to bring it into accord with any necessity 
that experience may prove. It has successfully adjusted itself to changing condi¬ 
tions in the past. It will do so again. 

The mobility of our institutions, the richness of our resources and the abili¬ 
ties of our people enable us to meet them unafraid. It is a distressful time for many 
of our people, but they have shown qualities as high in fortitude, courage and 
resourcefulness as ever in our history. 

With that spirit, I have faith that out of it will come a sounder life, 
a truer standard of values, a greater recognition of the results of honest effort 
and a healthier atmosphere in which to rear our children. Ours must be a country 
of such stability and security as cannot fail to carry forward and enlarge among 
all the people that abundant life of material and spiritual opportunity which 
it has represented among all nations since its beginning. 


Economists, nevertheless, grappled continuously u/ith the growing unem m 
ployment problem. Professor Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard University, speaking 
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just before the 1932 election, outlined the enormous scope of the problem and sug¬ 
gested some means of meeting it. 


SUMNER H. SLIGHTER: THE IMMEDIATE 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM* 


My discussion of the immediate unemployment problem will fall into 
two parts. First, I wish to focus attention upon the problem which will confront 
us between now and next summer. Then I wish to shift attention to the problem 
that we shall face during the next two or three years and perhaps longer. 

The number of unemployed now approximates eleven million, or about 
one fourth of the population normally in gainful employment. In addition, roughly 
half of the employed are working only part time. It is inconceivable that between 
now and the end of the winter there will be a sufficient revival of business to 
absorb a large fraction of the unemployed. This is particularly true in view of 
the fact that a substantial expansion of demand could be met simply by in¬ 
creasing the working hours of the men on part time. Despite all that we might 
do to make jobs by promoting business revival, it is plain that the problem 
which immediately confronts us is primarily one of providing relief. 

EXTENT OF THE RELIEF BURDEN 

How great is the relief burden likely to be? The number of the totally 
unemployed is at least one fourth greater than a year ago, and the volume of 
unemployment is at least one third greater. The proportion of the unemployed 
who have exhausted their resources and the resources of their friends and relatives 
is rapidly rising. This is demonstrated by the fact that nearly half of the persons 
now seeking relief from welfare agencies in New York City have never before 
sought such help. 

The record of relief throughout the depression indicates that expenditures 
have roughly doubled each year. Perhaps this geometric progression will not 
Continue. Nevertheless, it is well to remember that forecasts of the relief burden 
have almost invariably been too low. December 1932 is not far away, and it 
should be possible to estimate with some accuracy the probable load for that 
month and to compare it with that of a year ago. Last December the number 
of families receiving relief in Chicago was 99,293. For December 1932 the 
number is estimated at 164,000. In Cleveland, in December 1931 there were 
18,978 families on relief; this December it is estimated there will be 34,775. In 

* Reprinted by permission from Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, CLXV (January, 1933), 1-12. 
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Cincinnati, 13,203 families were aided in December 1931; for the coming De¬ 
cember, the estimate is 24,975. In New York, where 46,500 families are now 
under the cait* of the Home Relief Bureau, it is estimated that approximately 
46,000 additional families, as a minimum, will have to be provided for during 
the Winter of 1932-33. On the basis of this and other evidence it seems safe to 
conclude that the relief needs of this winter will be approximately twice those 
of last winter. They may be much more. 

When I point out that there is bound to be a large increase in the relief 
load, let me remind you that the standards of relief have been shockingly low. 
Shoes and clothing are given only in extreme cases, and in most cities rent 
is paid only on eviction. Allowances for a family rarely average more than five 
dollars a week, and allowances of three and four dollars a week are common. 
In many rural communities the standards are lower. Some counties in Illinois 
aie giving no more than six or seven cents a person pei day. Many persons in 
diie need obtain no relief whatever—partly because false pride prevents them 
from making application, and partly because inadequate resources compel the 
welfare agencies to refuse thousands of worthy cases. For over a month last 
spring, the New York City Home Relief Bureau accepted no new cases. At that 
time the Bureau had a waiting list of over 19,000. 

RESOURCES OF LOCAL AGENCIES DIMINISHING 

Up to the Summer of 1932, practically all the relief was provided by 
local agencies, either public or private. Only eight states had given help in sub¬ 
stantial amounts, and the assistance by the Federal Government was negligible. 
The ability of the local agencies, both public and private, to bear the burden 
is steadily diminishing Shrinking private incomes and heavy increases in income 
taxes are reducing both the willingness and the ability of individuals to contribute 
to charity. Noteworthy is the fact that the Gibson Committee in New York, 
which last year raised $18,000,000, is this year attempting to raise $15,000,000. 
Last year Cook County raised $10,500,000 from private donations; this year the 
goal is $7,500,000. 

The financial difficulties of the private agencies are compelling them to 
withdraw as far as possible from pure unemployment relief work. This increases 
the burden on the public agencies. But the ability of the cities and the counties 
to raise funds by taxation is shrinking, because about nine tenths of their income 
is derived from the taxation of real estate which, even before the depression, 
was heavily overtaxed relative to other sources of income. Falling rents and a 
rising percentage of vacancies are steadily reducing the ability of real estate to 
bear the burden of relief. 

All this is reflected in the mounting tax delinquencies. Last year Detroit 
imposed a levy of $76,000,000, of which it failed to collect $18,000,000. Pittsburgh 
had a levy of $22,594,000, of which over $3,000,000 was delinquent. In Cleveland 
nearly 19 per cent of the county taxes and about 56 per cent of the special 
assessment taxes are delinquent. Particularly important is the fact that ability to 
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give relief has diminished most of all in precisely those communities where 
unemployment is greatest For a few months, relief may be financed by borrow¬ 
ing; but city after city has now reached the point where further borrowing is 
impossible. 

This, then, is the situation that we face this coming winter: Relief needs, 
even on an inadequate basis, will double those of a year ago. Local resources 
will be no greater, and in the very places where unemployment is worst and 
the need is greatest, they will be much less. How should this problem be met? 

EXPANSION OF PUBLIC WORKS 

Throughout the depression it has been urged that unemployment be 
relieved by the expansion of public works. Shortly after the stock-market crash, 
President Hoover urged this policy upon the states and municipalities, and the 
Federal Government has practiced it on a modest scale 8 Federal construction, 
however, has normally been only a small part of all public building, and the 
cities and states, on the whole, have failed to heed Mr. Hoover’s advice to 
expand construction. On the contrary, in 1931 they reduced their building so 
much that, despite the increase in Federal construction, the total outlay for all 
public works in the country was substantially less than in 1930. In 1932 came the 
collapse in the bond market which has practically prevented municipal financing. 
Simultaneously there has developed an economy drive which in some communities 
has amounted to hysteria. As a result, non-Federal public works have dropped 
from about $2,500,(XX),000 to about $800,000,000; and all public construction, 
local, state and Federal, is not more than half the level of 1931. Thus, instead 
of reducing unemployment by expanding public construction, we find ourselves 
increasing unemployment by curtailing public works. 

Undoubtedly many cities could achieve substantial savings by building 
now, when costs are low, rather than waiting until several years later when 
costs will be higher. Nevertheless, a bond issue today would mean higher taxes 
to the extent of the interest and amortization charges, and few communities, no 
matter how low their ratio of indebtedness to property values, are willing to 
impose any new burdens on the taxpayers. Furthermore, the market for municipal 
securities, though much stronger than formerly, is none too good. 

To meet these two obstacles to an increase in public works, Congress has 
given the Reconstruction Finance Corporation $1,500,000,000 for loans on certain 
types of “self-liquidating” public or semi-public projects. . . . 

By the end of October, the Corporation had received 149 fairly complete 
applications for “self-liquidating” loans. Many of the applications were not eligi¬ 
ble under the terms of the law or were not accompanied with proper supporting 
data. Indeed, a recent tabulation indicated that approximately half of the appli¬ 
cations were not eligible and that many others were of doubtful eligibility. Up to 

* In the fiscal year 1930-31 the outlay for Federal construction was about one third 
more than in 1929. In 1931-32 there will be another increase, so that in this year the total 
outlay for Ftdtral construction may be approximately double that of 1929. 
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November i, the Corporation had made twenty-four “self-liquidating" loans 
totaling $135,433,500. Not one cent of this amount, however, had been spent and 
not a man had been put to work by it. This is not a criticism of the Corporation. 
On the contrary, to some extent it reflects the fact that the Corporation has 
granted loans faster than the communities have been prepared to use them. 

But even if work were instantly started on all the projects for which the 
Corporation had authorized loans up to November, the number of jobs directly 
provided would be less than 25,000. The number of jobs that would be indirectly 
created is conjectural, but it would not bring the total up to 100,000. But there are 
11,000,000 unemployed. Possibly by next summer or a year from this winter, the 
loans of the Corporation may have a perceptible effect on employment During 
this winter, however, they will have virtually none. They leave the relief problem 
practically unaltered. 


SPREADING THE WORK 

Another proposal for relieving unemployment which has attracted much 
attention is “spreading the work." More or less organized support for this plan 
goes back to the beginning of the depression, but last September a greatly intensi¬ 
fied drive began under the leadership of President Teagle of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany of New Jersey. Mr. Teagle announced that the plan might put a million 
men back to work, and expressed the hope that it might eventually give jobs to 
two million. 

Spreading work has two aspects which should be carefully distinguished. 
Work may be divided as business drops, in order to prevent layoffs; or it may be 
divided in order to give jobs to persons who are now unemployed. Most instances 
of spreading work which have been reported in the newspapers are of the former 
variety. The normal seasonal shrinkage in employment may be expected to in¬ 
crease the number of idle during the winter by at least a million. There is reason 
to hope that, by spreading work, a large proportion of these prospective lay-offs 
will be prevented. 

But what prospect is there that spreading work will positively reduce the 
eleven million unemployed ? In manufacturing, the work has already been spread 
remarkably thin. For example, in twenty-one industries during August 1932, the 
National Industrial Conference Board reports an average working week of only 
32.2 hours, with average weekly earnings of $15.35. Only four industries averaged 
40 or more hours a week. With hours and earnings in manufacturing so low, how 
much thinner should work be spread ? 

Full-time employment appears to be most prevalent in banking, insurance, 
wholesaling, retailing, and public utilities. Consequently, these industries furnish, 
the best opportunities to spread work. But despite the fact that the sacrifice's 
mainly borne by the workers, most employers are strongly opposed to taking work 
from their present employees for the purpose of giving jobs to men who are now 
unemployed. One reason is that managements are reluctant to incur the ill will 
which this step might arouse among their men. Another reason is that many enter- 
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prises, even after three years of cutting and economizing, are still carrying more 
employees than they really need. The low scale of compensation which prevails in 
both retailing and banking is a serious obstacle to spreading work, particularly in 
view of the fact that many workers who have full-time jobs are supporting rela¬ 
tives. It is a serious matter to reduce the working hours (and hence die compensa¬ 
tion) of a fifteen-dollar-a-week clerk who may be the sole member in her family 
who has a job. 

At any rate, after careful inquiry I have found relatively few banks, insur¬ 
ance companies, stores, or public utilities that have divided work in order to make 
room for additional employees. In view of the obstacles to spreading work any 
thinner than it is spread today, we shall be fortunate if the movement to share 
the work succeeds in preventing an increase in unemployment this winter. It will 
be a miracle if the movement creates as many as a million new jobs before spring. 
But even such an unexpected accomplishment would leave ten million men unem¬ 
ployed, which would be about one fourth more than last winter. 

NATIONAL AID INADEQUATE 

Public works, self-liquidating loans, and spreading work promise little help 
toward meeting the relief problem of this winter. What are we to do? Additional 
help is imperative. Where is it to come from? 

One possibility is national aid. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has been given $300,000,(XX) to “lend” to the states and the local communities. 
How far will this go? 

# * # 

. . . Unless the standards of relief, already dangerously low, are to be 
substantially reduced, much more help must be given the local communities before 
next July than the $300,000,000 which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has available. 


THE STATES MUST ACT 

Where is this help to come from? The bodies which have been most de¬ 
linquent in meeting the unemployment problem thus far have been the states. 
Only eight states have given relief in substantial volume. It is true that these states 
include many of the industrially important ones—New York, New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Ohio, and Wisconsin—but the record of the states as a whole is not 
good. The states can tap many sources of revenue which are not open to the cities, 
because it is exceedingly difficult for cities to raise money by any method other 
than taxing real estate. Furthermore, participation of the states in the relief work 
is particularly important because they are the logical bodies to raise the standards 
of local relief, to supervise the establishment of proper relief agencies in each city 
and county; and especially to see that small cities and rural communities, which 
have no organized charities and which have been exceedingly backward in ex¬ 
tending help, are provided with organizations. 
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I am aware of the political difficulty in getting states to act. Unemployment 
is concentrated to a great extent in the cities; and the rural communities, hard 
hit by the drop in agricultural prices, are reluctant to permit the state’s taxing 
power to be used to meet the need in the cities. This difficulty is accentuated in 
some states by long standing differences between the cities and the rural commu¬ 
nities over the use of the taxing power and by differences in the party control of 
state legislatures and municipal administrations. Finally, the economy movement 
may make the states reluctant to participate in unemployment relief. Nevertheless, 
the states must be induced to act. 


* * * 

REDUCING THE DEFICIT 

The Government’s budget problem arises from the disappointing yield of 
the new taxes. Apparently the deficit for the current year will be well in excess of 
a billion dollars. Let me say emphatically that 1 am not in favor of attempting to 
balance the budget in the midst of depression. An enormous amount of nonsense 
has been talked on this subject during the last year. The Government deficit in a 
period of depression is valuable because Government borrowing is likely to pro¬ 
duce inflation—or at least to offset in some measure the deflationary effect of the 
liquidation of private indebtedness. But if the deficit is too large and excites too 
much alarm, its net effect may be deflationary rather than inflationary, because 
apprehension over the fiscal policy of the Government may cause many business 
enterprises to postpone buying and, in so far as possible, to avoid commitments. 
The unexpectedly large deficit which is developing this year seems to be having 
this effect. In order to gain the maximum inflationary benefit from the deficit, it is 
necessary, therefore, to reduce the deficit. 

It makes a great deal of difference, however, how the deficit is reduced. 
Burdening the country with new taxes, at a time when taxation is already taking 
one fifth or more of the national income, is not likely to help business. This is 
particularly true of taxes which are likely to fall temporarily or permanently on 
the working capital of business enterprises. Consequently, the deficit should be 
reduced in the main by cutting expenditures rather than by imposing new taxes. 

» « # 

Undoubtedly the greatest opportunity to reduce expenditures would be to 
cut the payments to veterans for disabilities not incurred in service. These pay¬ 
ments should never have been made in the first place. They now approximate 
$450,000,000 a year, or nearly one fourth of the expenditures of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. Nothing would do more to elminate the fear caused by the deficit and to 
improve public sentiment toward national finances than few Congress to reduce by 
$250,000,000 or $300,000,000 the payments to veterans not disabled in service. 
Indeed, I venture the assertion that $250,000,000 taken from the veterans would 
ds more to inspire confidence in the national finances than $750,000,000 of savings 
achieved in other ways, because it would demonstrate that Congress had the 
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courage and the vision to rise above petty politics in dealing with budget prob¬ 
lems. This statement illustrates how largely the problem presented by the deficit is 
a psychological one. The problem is not to eliminate the deficit, but to reduce it 
sufficiently and to administer national finances in such a manner as to eliminate 
the fear caused by it—and thus to derive the maximum inflationary benefit from 
the deficit. 


THE DOLE SYSTEM 

Thus far I have arbitrarily defined the immediate unemployment problem 
as that which' must be met between now and next summer. But unemployment 
will probably be severe during the Winter of 1933-34 and possibly much longer. 
Let us face these facts squarely and ask frankly what they mean. 

To begin with, they probably mean that we must have the dole on a large 
scale for at least two more years. It has been said that our present dole system is 
the worst in the world. Since, whether we like it or not, we must have a dole, is it 
not sensible to make our dole system the best in the world ? 

What kind of an organization is required ? A substantial proportion of the 
relief funds for at least the next -year must come from the Federal Government. 
The task of administering Federal aid and of furnishing leadership to the states 
and the local communities in organizing relief is too big to be handled perma¬ 
nently by a division of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. An emergency 
board of unemployment relief is needed in Washington. In addition, state boards 
are needed, such as those in New York and Illinois; and in many communities 
subsidiary local boards should be established. The Federal board should cooperate 
with the state boards in organizing and perfecting local relief agencies, and should 
grant financial aid to the states where, in the judgment of the Federal board, local 
conditions warrant it. But the Federal board should be definitely instructed by 
Congress to refuse Federal aid to any state or locality which, in the judgment of 
the board, fails to make a reasonable effort to help itself. 

WORK RELIEF 

Because relief must continue for a long time, as much of it as possible 
should be work relief. Unfortunately the tendency in most communities has been 
to reduce the amount of work relief. In some places, particularly in large cities, 
difficulty has been experienced in finding enough suitable work-relief projects. 
Often the administration of work relief has been unsatisfactory, and tins has had 
unfortunate effects upon the morale of the holders of work-relief jobs. Most im¬ 
portant of all, the expense'has been too large in comparison with home relief. 

None of these disadvantages is insurmountable. Imagination and careful 
search will reveal a surprising number of opportunities for work relief even in the 
large cities. 3 * Furthermore, with a state or national relief organization, it would be 


* The projects, of course, need not be manual labor, and the need for work relief 
for the “white-collar” unemployed is great. Many useful surveys and investigations might 
be made by “white-collar” unemployed. 
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possible to transfer some city unemployed to projects outside of the cities. Proper 
administration is largely a matter of proper planning. The hours of employment 
can be so adjusted that this form of relief does not cost substantially more than 
home relief. In order to stimulate the development of work relief, a bureau of 
work relief should be established under the direction of the Federal unemployment 
relief board. This bureau should have a substantial appropriation to be used in 
financing approved projects in cooperation with the states, the cities, or the 
counties. 


LIMITING WORKING HOURS 

Finally, and most important of all, the prospect of two or more years of 
unemployment on a large scale means that much more drive should be put behind 
the movement to spread work. It should be a drive, however, not to spread work 
thinner than it is now being spread, but to prevent hours from being increased too 
much when business picks up. The subcommittees which have been established by 
the Teagle Committee can scarcely be expected to do this. They are not likely to 
remain in existence long enough and they lack authority to prevent recalcitrant 
employers from increasing hours rather than hiring more men. The responsibility 
for preventing a too rapid increase in working hours might well be combined with 
the administration of unemployment relief. The title of the semi-permanent board 
established in Washington should be the Emergency Board of Employment and of 
Unemployment Relief, and the board should be authorized to establish in the 
various industries committees with the function of determining at frequent inter¬ 
vals what working hours, in view of the unemployment situation in the industry, 
are reasonable. Violation of these orders should be punished by suitable penalties. 

Probably the Government could not constitutionally exercise this authority 
except for the period of the emergency. During the emergency, however, there can 
be no question that Congress possesses the authority to limit working hours by 
reasonable methods for the purpose of giving more men an opportunity to earn a 
living. 

It is a most grave situation—this one of prolonged unemployment which 
seems to confront us—and one which we cannot meet unless we are willing to do 
some things which we have never done before. Perhaps we shall be saved from it 
by the spectacular revival which the large volume of postponed buying makes 
possible. Obviously, however, it would be rash to gamble on such a revival. We 
must prepare to deal with the absorption problem by creating efficient machinery 
for controlling the increase in working hours and for compelling universal division 
of work as business picks up. 


Innumerable reports in newspapers and magazines tried to communicate 
the growing distress and desperation among large numbers of people. Thus Mary 
Heaton Vorse, a young novelist, described the attempts of angry midurestern farm - 
ers to better their lot by going on strike. 
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MARY HEATON VORSE: REBELLION IN THE 

CORNBELT* 

If you will look at a map of the United States you will see, lying side by 
side, the States of Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri, the two Dakotas, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. This vast prairie, watered by two great rivers, richly endowed with natural 
wealth, possessed of almost inexhaustible fertility, is the agricultural stronghold of 
the nation. 

* * • 


. . . Despite every obstacle placed in the way of these people, their deter¬ 
mination could not be stayed, and the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha in 
1898 presented to the world an agricultural people conscious of their wealth and 
their importance. Wheat, com, cattle, and hogs were the source of this wealth; die 
homes, gardens, the barns, and the towns were the evidences of it. The great State 
capitol of Nebraska, recently completed and one of the most beautiful public 
buildings in America, is in a way the monument to a farmer’s pride and achieve¬ 
ment. 

Up to the War this rise in wealth, despite occasional setbacks, was constant. 
Jn 1918 land sold for two hundred dollars an acre; a succession of bumper crops 
could not satisfy the markets of the world. Then gradually the recession began. 
First land dropped in value. Then prices for wheat and com began to sag. It was 
difficult to, believe that the great days were over. Year after year, farm prices 
dropped lower. The farmers began to find it necessary to mortgage a portion of 
their land in order to meet expenses. The recession continued. Fewer cars were 
bought; children failed to return to the university. Uneasy, the farmers began to 
see the foreclosure of their neighbors’ mortgages. The cry for help was raised, the 
phrase “farm relief’ came into existence, the farm bloc in Congress was formed. 
But Congress was not interested. The country was launched upon its great boom; 
there were fortunes for the asking in the stock market; there seemed no reason to 
be concerned for the people who supplied their food. And all the while, as bigger 
and bigger mergers were taking place, as the shouting around the exchanges was 
growing louder and louder, the Middle West was drifting faster and faster to its 
destruction. Ea h year there was less and less money, farm prices sank to sixty per 
cent of prewar level, and even though Montgomery Ward reached 439%, fewer 
and fewer farmers were buying from their catalogues. Then came the crash. It 
took time for it to reach the farms, but it came at last. The banks crumbled, first 
one by one, then by dozens and scores. The effect on mortgages was merciless. Forced 
sales and voluntary bankruptcies have involved twenty-four per cent of the farms 
of Iowa, the richest farm land in America. In Nebraska and South Dakota die 
percentage has been even higher and, high as they are, they are as nothing com- 


* Reprinted by permission from Harper’s Magazine, CLXVI (December, 1932), 

1 - 10 . 
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pared with the numbers of farms which will soon go under the hammer for die 
non-payment of taxes and to satisfy the land-bank mortgage claims. With ever- 
increasing speed, the farmer saw himself being dispossessed and replaced by farm 
renters, share croppers, and laborers. Fifty-four per cent of the farms in Iowa are 
now operated by tenants, and in the western half of the State, the richest half, the 
figure rises to sixty. The richer the farm the higher percentage of mortgage, and 
the greater the number of tenant farmers. 

In desperation the farmers banded themselves into unions; the cry for help 
grew more intense. The Farm Board came into being, spent its money, and de¬ 
parted. The Federal and Joint Stock Land Banks, which for years had actually 
been speculating in the farmer’s misery and profiting by it, began wholesale fore¬ 
closures. In 1931 they foreclosed 16,601 farms. The Federal Seed and Feed Loans 
brought destruction in their wake; for the farmer who had such a loan was not 
allowed to sell part of his crop or cattle to get cash for cunent expenses. All must 
be sold at once to satisfy the government claim. Meantime taxes had reached a 
figure representing 266 per cent of pre-war rates. The farmers were now close to 
their last stand. They were witnessing the work of generations swept away before 
their eyes, while their government talked platitudes. They had put their faith in 
government, and government had failed. Then, last August, they reached a point 
where they could stand the strain no longer and moved toward open rebellion. 

// 

Suddenly the papers were filled with accounts of highway picketing by 
farmers around Sioux City. A Farmers’ Holiday Association had been organized by 
one Milo Reno, and the farmers were to refuse to bring food to market for thirty 
days or “until the cost of production had been obtained.” 

“We have issued an ultimatum to the other groups of society,” they pro¬ 
claimed. “If you continue to confiscate our property and demand that we feed 
your stomachs and clothe your bodies we will refuse to function. We don’t ask 
people to make implements, cloth, or houses at the price of degradation, bank¬ 
ruptcy, dissolution, and despair.” 

Reno, their first leader, was crying to them, “Agriculture as we know it has 
come to the parting of the way£. We will soon have no individually owned and 
operated farms. We have come to the place where you must practice, what every 
other group does—strike! Or else you are not going to possess your homes.” 

This is literally true. In no group of farmers can you find anyone who is 
secure, and this is what has brought the farmers out to the roads and into action. 
They are not interested in a back-to-the-land movement. What they are interested 
in is a keep-on-the-land movement. They discovered at once that this had brought 
them more notice from press and legislature than all their desperate yean^of 
peaceful organization. 

The strike around Sioux City soon ceased to be a local matter. It jumped 
the Missouri River and crossed the Big Sioux. Roads were picketed in South Da¬ 
kota and Nebraska as well as in Iowa. Soon Minnesota followed suit, and her 
farmers picketed her roads. North Dakota organized. Down in Georgia farmers 
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dumped milk on the highway. For a few days the milk supply of New York City 
was menaced. Farmers in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, organized, and potato 
fanners in Long Island raised the price of potatoes by a “holiday.” This banding 
together of farmers for mutual protection is going on everywhere, but the center 
of this disturbance is still Iowa and the neighboring States. 

The Milk Producers’ Association joined forces with the Fanners’ Holiday. 
All the roads leading to Sioux City were picketed. Tnjcks by hundreds were turned 
back. Farmers by hundreds lined the roads. They blockaded the roads with spiked< 
telegraph poles and logs. They, took away a sheriff’s badge and his gun and threw 
them in a cornfield. Gallons of milk ran down roadway ditches. Gallons of con¬ 
fiscated milk were distributed free on the streets of Sioux City. 

Omaha, Council Bluffs, and Des Moines were blockaded as well as Sioux 
City. In all these cities numerous deputies were sworn in to help the respective 
sheriffs. The Governor of Iowa ordered the roads cleared. Trucks attempted to 
rush through the lines of picketing farmers. A few trucks were escorted through 
the farmers’ lines by armed deputies. 

The armed deputies at James, ten miles out of Sioux City, started to con¬ 
voy a fleet of thirty trucks through the lines. Guns were pointed. The farmers 
stood fast. Before an audience of bystanders the trucks were turned back. No shots 
were fired. 

On another highway, fanners bared their breasts, daring the armed depu¬ 
ties to shoot. The deputies did not take the dare'. 

At Council Bluffs there were sixty arrests. A thousand farmers marched 
on the jail. The prisoners were hastily released on nominal bail. 

In the East there were rumors that the pickets were not bona fide farmers, 
but a disorderly element from the cities and groups of unemployed or “reds.” One 
of the local papers took a canvass of the men. in the Woodbury county jail in 
Sioux City, where ninety pickets were confined, with this result: five were farm 
owners; twenty had owned farms and were now renters; twenty-five had always 
been renters; fifteen were farm boys, living with their parents; seventeen were 
farm laborers long living in the community, and there were eight packing house 
employees and workers in other industries living in Sioux City. 

Yet in spite of this inquiry, city officials in Sioux City and prominent busi¬ 
ness men gave interviews to the effect that the picketers were paid by the Demo¬ 
cratic party or “instigated by Milo Reno.” Naturally this blockading the roads was 
unpopular with the business men. High city officials went to the Governor to ask 
for State troops. Sheriff Davenport of Sioux City made a similar request of the 
Governor. But Governor Dan Turner had brought the troops out during the so- 
called “cow-serum war” last year with disastrous political effects. 

Leaders of the movement r^n round to the picket lines and begged the 
farmers to stop picketing. There was an organization meeting of the executive 
committees of the Farmers’ Holiday Association of ten States. What threat of 
troops, or jailings, or arrests could not do, the Executive Committee did. By the 
twenty-first of September the roads around Sioux City were cleared for the first 
time in six weeks. 

But the farmers had learned the lesson that direct action pays. 
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Ill ' ■ 

The picketing had not been stopped when we arrived in Sioux City. We 
had been driving through rich farmlands for two days. We had come through In* 
diana and Illinois into Iowa. In two days we had not passed through wild land 
or woods, as we must have done in New England, Pennsylvania, or New York. 
The East is now much wilder than die Middle West. There is now no unculti¬ 
vated land in these States. The countryside is spread out like a beautiful and 
tended park. This is the heart of America. It is more American to-day than is 
New England. 

The farmhouses are ample, well set back from the road, as often as not on 
a little eminence. Shade trees surround them. There are nearly always shrubs and 
flowers. The great red bams and outhouses are flanked by brick silos. Fine cattle 
graze in the fields. There are droves of fat hogs; for Iowa makes its living from 
hogs and com and dairy produce. The fine bams and the houses need paint. This 
is the first stage of decay and dilapidation. It is four years since the farmers have 
made costs of production. 

It seems incredible that failure and bankruptcy should hang over these 
opulent farms. Never was there such rich, abundant country. The soil is so black 
it is purple. Here and there are fields which have had their fall plowing. Beside 
them are vivid green fields of alfalfa. The grain is in. Great stacks of straw stand 
behind fat red bams. There are flocks of chickens, ducks, turkeys. There are young 
peach and apple orchards. The com stands uncut, waiting for frost. 

Beautiful elms meet over the wide streets of towns. Pleasant homes sit far 
back among ample lawns and flower gardens. Everywhere are new schoolhouses. 
These towns are old towns, proud of themselves. Sioux City is the only sprawling, 
down-at-the-heels place we have seen. It is a strange thing to realize that the own¬ 
ers of these peaceful farms have been out picketing the highways and illegally 
obstructing them. 

In ordinary strikes there is a concrete organization to combat. The worker 
is fighting the owners of a certain mine or mill. The picketing farmers have no 
such definite enemy. It is almost as if they were picketing the depression itself. 
They are organizing against ruinous prices, with foreclosure and bankruptcy as 
their enemies. 

Highway No. 20, leading to Sioux City, has been the scene of some of the 
sharpest clashes between deputies and farmers. It has won itself the proud name 
of “Bunker Hill 20." On the night we visited No. 20 a score of men were sitting 
round a campfire. A boy was sprawled out on an automobile cushion asleep. 
Everyone was in overalls. Their sunburned faces shone red in the firelight 

A lamp in a smaller tent glowed in die darkness. A trestle table stootipear* 
at hand. The Ladies’ Aid bring substantial meals to the picketers. The irregular 
circle round the fire, the high moonlit poplar trees, the lighted tent were like a stage 
set for a play. There was an_air of immense earnestness about the farmers. They 
had been swung completely out of their usual orbit, but they are absolutely sure of 
the righteousness of their cause. An old man with white mustache said; 
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“They say blockading the highway’s illegal. I says, ‘Seems to me there was 
a Tea-party in Boston that was illegal too. What about destroying property in 
Boston Harbor when our country was started?’ ” He sets the note of die evening. 

“If we farmers go down bankrupt,” says one of the younger men, “every¬ 
thing in this country goes down. If we get enough to live on, everybody’s going to 
go to work again.” 

“When we can’t buy,” says another, “there can’t be any prosperity. We 
ain’t been buying nothing, not for four years.” 

“My binder’s fallen apart so, don’t know how I’m going to get through this 
year.” The conversation moves slowly from one man to another with quiet de¬ 
liberation. There is a cry: 

“Truck!” 

They hurry out in the roadway. All of them carry heavy stakes, some made 
from axe handles. None of them is armed, though a young fellow pointed to a 
little mound of quarter bricks. 

“Plenty of Irish confetti,” he said cheerily. Beside the road, handy to use, 
are heavy spiked logs and planks bristling with spikes to throw in front of trucks. 
This truck is empty. There is a short conference. The truck passes on its way. 

“Good-night, boys,” calls the driver. “Good luck!” He is one of them, 
part of the movement that is just beginning to realize its power. We go back to 
the fire. 

“There are not so many picketers on the roads as there were,” we suggest. 

“There don’t need to be,” says the man next to me. He is an older man 
with heavy grooves in his face. His big hands rest on his club. Next him sits 
Davidson, a “committee man.” He is a young giant towering over the others. He 
wears a clean shirt with a knitted sweater over it, and he has had a fresh haircut. 
Davidson takes up the tale. 

“We’ve got so organized,” he says quietly, “the fanners ain’t coming over 
No. 20 any more. The Holiday Association bought some time on the radio— 
KSCJ—and we radioed the farmers to stay home, and they’re doing it.” 

“We don’t need but a few fellows now,” said Ben Grey, another commit¬ 
tee man. He is a young fellow with a felt hat on the back of his head, a little 
shorter than Davidson, in blue shirt and overalls and high boots. 

“We know an hour before a truck is on the road,” explained the old farm¬ 
er. "One of our folks will see it way off and telephone down to us. The telephone 
operators are all with us. We can get a hundred fanners here in a few minutes if 
we need ’em. So we don’t need to have so many picketers on the roads now we’re 
organized.” 

“I heard about how there was a fellow bootlegging milk through here. 
Heard about how he was laughing at us on No. 20. Said we was a lot of scabs, 
didn’t know what we was doing.” 

“Say, if he comes through, we ought to learn him something.” This from 
the older farmer with the white mustache. “We certainly should turn him back 
on a dirt road and leam him a lesson.” 

Again there is a cry of, “Truck!” 

The farmers run forward, the sleeping boy awakes. This time it is the 
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bootlegging milk truck. A long intricate dialogue follows. Everyone takes his turn. 
The milk bootlegger is a plausible fellow with a high whining voice. 

“Now, friends,” he entreats, “you wouldn’t want to put me out of business; 
would you, like them big fellows would like to put out of business all of us little 
fellows?” 

“We wouldn’t want no hardship visited on him that we wouldn’t want 
visited on ourselves,” says one. 

They put it to the vote. The specious bootlegger has won them over, to the 
disgust of the committee men. 


IV 

The next evening the farmers had a meeting at the Golden Slipper dance 
hall on Highway 141 to vote whether road picketing should continue. Long before 
the time for the meeting, farmers’ cars choked the roadways. There are a thou¬ 
sand people in the hall—double that outside. Newcomers could only wriggle eel- 
wise through the crowds. Farmers in store clothes, farmers in overalls, farmers in 
old hats and caps, dirt farmers of Iowa coming to vote about picketing. They have 
come from South Dakota and Nebraska as well as from miles back in Iowa. They 
have come from Cherokee, and there are pickets from Council Bluffs and Clinton. 

The dance hall has pseudo-modernistic decorations, silver triangles against 
green and black. Black silhouettes decorate the hall—an odd “arty” decoration 
for this page of history to be played against. 

There is a shout of, “Everybody outside!” 

The hall is cleared, a double file of men stands at the door. Each picket 
passes through the gauntlet of two lines of men. He must be recognized and 
accredited in order to vote. Only pickets can vote. 

“Anybody know this fellow? John, have you seen him?” 

“He says he’s been at 141.” 

“Yes, I know him. He’s been there.” The man passes through. 

“Seventy-seven. Who’s on 77? This fellow says he comes from 77:” No one 
on 77 knows him. The man is turned back. The hall begins to fill. No one is 
allowed to go out again for fear that he might return and vote again. 

Outside, on a cattle truck, speeches are being made, one of them by a 
communist. Any mention of a debt moratorium is sure to be welcomed with ap¬ 
plause. Inside the hall the ballot has been taken. 

They vote two to one to close the roads. 

As we went from picket line to picket line the talk harked back continually 
to 1776 when other farmers blockaded the highways. Up in James they had a 
“battle” with deputies last Wednesday. They liken it to a revolutionary battle. 
Over in Stevens in South Dakota, across the Missouri to Nebraska, we find similar 
groups of fanners who talk of “revolution.” These farmers feel that they have a 
historic mission. The word “revolution” occurs often among them, but what they 
mean is a farmers’ revolt. They do not understand revolution in the communist 
sense. They think of themselves as fighting the banking interests of the East or die 
'‘international bankers” about whom they are perpetually talking. 
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They have sat still for years and seen prices of food and animals which they 
raised slide down the hill to ruin. The bread lines in the cities grew, and the num¬ 
ber of unemployed swelled to millions while their fruit rotted on the ground 
because there was no market for it. Now they are out to do something about it. 

To them the solution of this evil situation seems simplicity and sense itself. 
In the slow shift of their talk there are no threats, there is no braggadocio. 

These farmers who sat around campfires picketing highways, who came 
miles to meetings, have the serenity of faith. They feel the certainty and power of 
a young, vital movement, American and militant. 

V 

In the town of Fremont, Nebraska, we saw the Holiday Association in the 
making. The town swarmed with farmers in blue overalls. There are clots of blue 
coming down the street, an informal procession of farmers making for the public 
square, which is in the center of the town, shaded by elms like a New England 
common. It is hard to find parking space. The Farmers’ Holiday Association is 
organizing the State of Nebraska. 

A cattle truck has drawn up alongside the curb near the City Hall. It is 
decorated with homemade slogans in large black letters. 

“Be Pickets Or Peasants” it advises. 

“On With The Strike” it exhorts. 

“By Moratorium We Mean Debt Holiday.” 

“No Salaries For Farm Leaders.” 

“No Eviction For Any Farmer.” 

“By Cost Of Production We Mean A Decent Living For Farmers.” 

“We’ve Got Our Back To The Wall. On With The Strike.” 

The slogans on this eloquent cattle truck summarize briefly what the farm¬ 
ers’ strike is about. The National Organization of the Farmers’ Holiday Association 
started a “fanners’ holiday” to obtain cost of production on farm produce and 
stock by the use of the embargo—farmers pledging themselves not to take their 
produce to market for a period of thirty days. The rank and file of farmers who 
have made history by picketing the roadways of four States have enlarged on the 
leaders’ platform. They want a program with teeth in it. The leaders want some¬ 
thing milder. All the morning long delegates from fifty-odd counties have been 
chopping out the resolutions in the City Hall. Now there is a recess and everyone 
is streaming through the streets to the square where Milo Reno, leader of the 
Farmers’ Holiday Association, is going to speak. At least two thousand people have 
gathered to hear him. 

Milo Reno is sixty-seven. He wears his curly hair, which is thick and 
grizzled* in a plume. He is a politician of the Bryan era. For years he has been 
active in the farmers’ movement. He has been bitterly attacked. He has been 
accused of having a huge income from various sources. He admits to an average 
income of eight thousand dollars a year for the past twelve years. He has been 
accused of everything, from being in the pay of the Soviet Government to that of 
the Democratic National Cdmmittee. Nothing has been too fantastic of which to 
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accuse him. No praise has been too extravagant. He has been hailed as the farm¬ 
ers’ savior. Perhaps the truth lies somewhere nearer to the judgment of the old 
Nebraska farmers who say laconically: 

“Milo Reno has bit off more’n he can chew with this movement.” 

Certainly the Farmers’ Holiday has got away from Milo Reno and its other 
leaders who had planned a farmers’ holiday and not a farmers’ militant strike. 
Barricaded highways, milk in the gutter, marches on jails, fighting evictions were 
not in the original program. Milo Reno and the other officers of the Fanners’ 
Holiday Association were in the position of barnyard fowls who have hatched out 
a nest of dragons’ eggs. 

Milo Reno’s phrases come easily like words which have been used over and 
over again, but he knows his farmer audience. 

“In the eighteen months after deflation,” he says, “thirteen billion dollars’ 
worth of farm values have gone, and nothing has been done to correct the situa¬ 
tion. People say that the farmers have been on a financial spree and must get back 
to normalcy. Yet to get back to normalcy, the thirteen billion of farm values would 
have to be reestablished. 

“It is the last stand. You will win the battle or you will put on the wooden 
shoe. We’re going to correct this thing or we’re going to have revolution, and 
revolution is the quickest way of overthrowing the Christian church. . . . 

“People say the picketers are disregarding property rights, disregarding law, 
disregarding constituted authority. This was what was done at a certain Boston 
Tea-party. ... 

“We have appealed to society for twelve long years. ‘Let's come to the 
conference table and decide what is fair for the different groups of society.’ It did 
no good. What do you think we got? Got a pat on the back— ‘Good boys, go 
home and feed the hogs!’ ” Milo Reno mops his brow and sits down amidst the 
applause of the farmers. 

The Governor who had been unable to accept the invitation to the meeting, 
had sent Mr. J. S. Allen, a little, nattily-dressed up-state politician, to represent 
him. He brought the Governor’s greetings and explained what the Governor’s 
Conference might mean to the farmers. Mr. Allen said that the Governor had 
power to help the farmers. Under certain circumstances he could, for instance, 
declare a moratorium on farm debts. 

As he closed, an old man got to his feet. He stood in front of the band¬ 
stand where the speakers were. 

“I want to ask a question,” he quavered. He turned his face up toward the 
Governor’s representative and raised an eloquent work-gnarled hand. 

“How soon,” he cried, “can the Governor declare a moratorium? That is 
what I want to know! Can he do it right off?” He stood there, his anxious blue 
eyes staring at Mr. Allen, his eloquent hand lifted. You could have heard a^pin 
drop while Mr, Alien shuffled through an apologetic answer. 

Not right off, such things took time. 

"You can’t say when, you can’t say how soon?” the old man insisted with 
terrifying urgency. 
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It was as though this old farmer represented all the hard-pressed farmers 
of the country, all the old people who in a short time, in a few weeks, will be 
driven off their farms, sold out after a lifetime of fruitful work. How soon could 
a governor declare a moratorium? Not in time to prevent this catastrophe? He 
stood there, old and frail and anxious, his arresting hand still raised. A murmur 
went through the crowd. They had sensed the tragedy behind the old farmer’s 
question. All of them have felt the approach of bankruptcy and eviction. No one 
here but understands. 


VI 

The mass meeting adjourned. The meeting of the delegates reconvened in 
the City Hall. There was a struggle going on between the politicians and the rank 
and file farmers, who have been fighting for their own program, framed by the 
fanners of Madison County. The Madison County program sounds as though 
written by farmers who had got mad. Its numerous “whereases” sound like angry 
bees buzzing. 

Whereas the recent interstate conference of governors held in Sioux City 
failed to take any positive and immediate action to solve the farmers’ emer¬ 
gency, 

And whereas the governors merely dug up the time-worn issue of “tariff," 
dusted it off and foisted it upon us as emergency relief, 

And whereas we know that destroying food while millions hunger is 
wrong. 

And whereas the governors walked around the spontaneous and universal 
demand of the farmers for a complete debt holiday by applying the phrase 
moratorium only to the 25 per cent of government real estate mortgages and 
that only until Congress convenes in December and whereas and whereas 

Therefore be it resolved that we consider the Governors’ Conference a 
dismal failure. 

The rank and file program demanded cost of production plus an amount 
which would insure a decent standard of living; the moratorium on farm debts 
and interest; cancellation of feed and seed loans by the government; tax exemp¬ 
tion for poor farmers; moratorium of rents until prices have made payment pos¬ 
sible; that the higher prices on farm produce should come from the middleman 
and not from city consumers. Especially there are to be no evictions. 

We demand that there be no evictions. WE DEMAND that the governor, 
sheriffs and law enforcement officers publicly pledge themselves at once 
against evictions. If our lawfully elected representatives fail in,this, we pledge 
ourselves ready to save our brother farmers from eviction by united action. 

The rank and file resolutions end with a call 

For a National Emergency Farm Relief Conference for Action, to be held 
in Washington, D.C., when Congress convenes on December 1st, 1932. Issued 
at Sioux City, September 9, by rank and file farmers. 

It is this fighting talk which has stuck in the leaders’ crops. But the leaders 
of the Farmers’ Holiday will soft-pedal in vain. Such fighting talk is going on 
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everywhere among the farmers. Over in Iowa, miles from Monroe County, Ne¬ 
braska, the farmers have signed the eight-point pledge promising mutual aid. They 
are to “prevent farm landlords from dispossessing tenants of their chattels, to 
prevent farm landlords from collecting rent greater in value than a fair share of 
the products of the farm, to prevent foreclosures, to prevent dispossessing farm 
owners, etc.” This document ends, “We agree to hold ourselves in readiness, 
to answer any reasonable call when any one of our members becomes in need of 
assistance” 

In an entirely different county in Iowa a new organization called the 
United Farmers was recently formed, the principle object of which is to prevent 
eviction and foreclosure. 

This is the farmers’ answer to the old man. If the Governor can’t help 
him, they will. 

It is strange to think of these quiet middle-aged farmers endorsing direct 
action. It is almost the first step of revolution, an instinctive revolt like Shays’s 
Rebellion. These patient people have been driven out to fight. They feel they are 
literally fighting for their homes. 

This movement is already starting to prevent people being put off their 
farms because they cannot pay rent or taxes or a mortgage. A foreclosure was 
forcibly stopped in Woodbury County not long ago. A tenant farmer who could 
not pay his rent had a chattel mortgage of three hundred dollars against him. They 
started to sell him out. All his neighbors came to that sale. They cut the telephone 
wires so they could not call the sheriff, and the sale began. His stuff was bid in for 
$11.75. The farmers took up a collection for that money. They gave it to the 
owner together with a quitclaim and made him sign. 

The Farmers’ Holiday has now gone into its second stage. The spontaneous 
militancy of the farmers has been temporarily checked by the leaders. But organi¬ 
zation is going on in ten States. The farmers’ strike has emerged from a local 
matter to one which aims to involve two million people in the embargo. 

In all this there can be felt the slow powerful heave and stir of a people 
which precedes an attempt at a social change. Yet the Farmers’ Holiday Associa¬ 
tion as such may be only a bubble on the stream of the farmers’ justified dis¬ 
content. It may easily be diverted into political channels and swamped. But even 
if this happens to the F.H.A. a militant farmers’ movement is inevitable. The 
farmers of this country are not going to be reduced to farm laborers without a 
struggle. They have tried direct action and have seen more attention given to their 
emergency than in all the years of peaceful negotiation, when the only response 
from government or public was, “Good boys, go home and feed the hogs.” 

They will not take this for an answer if they hold their conference in 
Washington this December. 
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THE NEW DEALERS: GOVERNMENT 
INTERVENTION IN THE ECONOMY 


The challenge of the Great Depression of the 1930’s brought a new rela¬ 
tionship between the government and the business community. In the Progressive 
era, government became an arbiter, a sort of policeman to regulate conflicting 
economic forces, especially to restrain large enterprise from engulfing small busi¬ 
ness. Then came World War I when the government for the first time undertook 
to manage the whole economy both in industry and agriculture, regulating some 
prices and wages, stimulating production of needed goods, and stifling production 
of nonessentials. In the 1920’s, the government ended most of its economic man¬ 
agement, but continued its regulatory functions in mild form. Overall it tried to 
stimulate prosperity through benign methods with which businessmen, if they 
wished, could voluntarily cooperate. “The business of the government is business,” 
said President Calvin Coolidge. Then came the Great Depression, not too serious 
in the first year after the stockmarket crash of 1929, but increasing in severity 
until, by December, 1932, one wage-earner out of four was out of work and nearly 
one farmer in four had lost his farm. Millions of others teetered on the brink of 
total disaster. President Herbert Hoover sought at first by minor voluntary meth¬ 
ods to' stem the depression, then as it worsened he resorted to more drastic meas¬ 
ures reminiscent of the way in which the government had intervened in the 
economy during World War I, but he depended upon voluntary cooperation by 
business and agriculture rather than compulsion. He denounced those who favored 
carrying government intervention to the point of compulsion. 

In March, 1933, when President Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated, 
he and his advisers undertook to bring speedy recovery to a nation seriously de¬ 
moralized and despairing. What could the New Dealers do? How far were they 
willing to go? Roosevelt’s own ideological background was almost identical to that 
of Hoover. Both had been young Progressives, admirers of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
New Nationalism; both had become devoted followers of Woodrow Wilson; and 
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both had been vigorous administrators in Washington during World War I. Like 
Hoover, therefore, Roosevelt was ready to apply to the depression methods similar 
to those with which Progressives had marshalled the economy during the war. Like 
Hoover, Roosevelt was ready to label these measures as voluntary — but in con¬ 
trast to Hoover he was ready to put into them in fact the teeth of compulsion. 
Voluntary methods had not worked very well. 

The New Deal pinfolded thus at the outset, but forces and factors in the 
depression decade were so different from those in earlier periods that the New 
Deal necessarily came to embody a good deal more than a resurgence of Progres- 
sivism and the Progressive policies during the war. The selections that follow 
delineate several types of thinking that came to be important and the conservative 
response to them. Roosevelt planned at the outset to undertake a speedy recovery 
program and then to obtain a number of more permanent reforms to make further 
depressions less likely. Recovery did not come as speedily as he wished, and to 
his surprise he became the target of increasing hostility from the business com¬ 
munity. In turn, Roosevelt depended more and more upon a political coalition of 
farmers and working people. The New Deal came to emphasize reforms that 
would improve the lot of the underprivileged, and in economic matters it came to 
involve the assumption of a new and lasting obligation on the part of the govern¬ 
ment to promote prosperity. Partly through large-scale spending, the government 
came to be an actively intervening force and controlling factor in the economy 
far more than ever before in peacetime. Around this point swirled much of the 
political debate of the New Deal era as it still does today. These selections need 
not stimulate the reader to choose sides, but they should help him understand the 
issues that were involved as the American system of government once again under¬ 
went major change. 

President Roosevelt’s first inaugural address, delivered March 4,1933, was 
enthusiastically acclaimed by almost all groups of the American people. To a 
remarkable degree it helped inspire confidence among them. In retrospect, it is 
interesting to analyze it as the beginning of the New Deal and as a statement of 
how far Roosevelt was prepared to go in meeting the emergency if more moderate 
expedients failed. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: FIRST INAUGURAL 

ADDRESS* 

I am certain that my fellow Americans expect that on my induction into 
the Presidency I will address them with a candor and a decision which the present 
situation of our Nation impels . This is preeminently the time to speak the truth, 

* Reprinted from The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, edited 
by Samuel I. Ro»enman. Copyright 1938 by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Library, Hyde Farit, N.Y. 
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the whole truth, frankly and boldly. Nor need we shrink from honestly facing 
conditions'in our country today. This great Nation will endure as it has endured, 
will revive and will prosper. So, first of all, let me assert my firm belief that the 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself—nameless, unreasoning, unjustified terror 
which paralyzes needed efforts to convert retreat into advance. In every dark 
hour of our national life a leadership of frankness and vigor has met with that 
understanding and support of the people themselves which is essential to victory. 

I am convinced that you will again give that support to leadership in these 
critical days. 

In such a spirit on my part and on yours we face our common difficulties. 
They concern, thank God, only material tilings. Values have shrunken to fantastic 
levels; taxes have risen; our ability to pay has fallen; government of all kinds is 
faced by serious curtailment of income; the means of exchange are frozen in 
the currents of trade; the withered leaves of industrial enterprise lie on every 
side; farmers'find no markets for their produce; the savings of many years in 
thousands of families are gone. 

More important, a host of unemployed citizens face the grim problem of 
existence, and an equally great number toil with little return. Only a foolish 
optimist can deny the dark realities of the moment. 

Yet our distress comes from no failure of substance. We are stricken by no 
plague of locusts. Compared with the perils which our forefathers conquered 
because they believed and were not afraid, we have still much to be thankful for. 
Nature still offers her bounty and human efforts have multiplied it. Plenty is at 
our doorstep, but a generous use of it languishes in the very sight of the supply. 
Primarily; this is because rulers of the exchange of mankind’s goods have failed 
through their own stubbornness and their own incompetence, have admitted their 
failure, and have abdicated. Practices of the unscrupulous money changers stand 
indicted in the court of public opinion, rejected by the hearts and minds of men. 

True they have tried, but their efforts have been cast in the pattern of an 
outworn tradition. Faced by failure of credit they have proposed only the lending 
of more money. Stripped of the lure of profit by which to induce our people to 
follow their false leadership, they have resorted to exhortations, pleading tearfully 
for restored confidence. They know only the rules of a generation of self-seekers. 
They have no vision, and when there is no vision the people perish. 

The money changers have fled from their high seats in the temple of our 
civilization. We may now restore that temple to the ancient truths. The measure 
of the restoration lies in the extent to which we apply social values more noble 
than mere monetary profit. 

Happiness lies not in the mere possession of money; it lies in the joy of 
achievement, in the thrill of creative effort. The joy and moral stimulation of 
work no longer must be forgotten in the mad chase of evanescent profits. These 
dark days will be worth all they cost us if they teach us that our true destiny is 
not to be ministered unto but to minister to ourselves and to our fellow men. 

Recognition of the falsity of material wealth as the standard of success goes 
hand in hand with the abandonment of the false belief that public office and high 
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political position are to be valued only by the standards of pride of place and 
personal profit; and there must be an end to a conduct in banking and in business 
which too often has given to a sacred trust the likeness of callous and selfish 
wrongdoing. Small wonder that confidence languishes, for it thrives only on hon¬ 
esty, on honor, on the sacredness of obligations, on faithful protection, on unselfish 
performance; without them it cannot live. 

Restoration calls, however, not for changes in ethics alone. This Nation 
asks for action, and action now. 

Our greatest primary task is to put people to work. This is no unsolvable 
problem if we face it wisely and courageously. It can be accomplished in part by 
direct recruiting by the Government itself, treating the task as we would treat the 
emergency of a war, but at the same time, through this employment, accomplish¬ 
ing greatly needed projects to stimulate and reorganize the use of our natural 
resources. 

Hand in hand with this we must frankly recognize the overbalance of popu¬ 
lation in our industrial centers and, by engaging on a national scale in a redistri¬ 
bution, endeavor to provide a better use of the land for those best fitted for the 
land. The task can be helped by definite efforts to raise the values of agricultural 
products and with this the power to purchase the output of our cities. It can be 
helped by preventing realistically the tragedy of the growing loss through fore¬ 
closure of our small homes and our farms. It can be helped by insistence that the 
Federal, State, and local governments act forthwith on the demand that their cost 
be drastically reduced. It can be helped by the unifying of relief activities which 
today are often scattered, uneconomical, and unequal. It can be helped by national 
planning for and supervision of all forms of transportation and of communications 
and other utilities which have a definitely public character. There are many ways 
in which it can be helped, but it can never be helped merely by talking about it. 
We must act and act quickly. 

Finally, in our progress toward a resumption of work we require two safe¬ 
guards against a return of the evils of the old order: there must be a strict super¬ 
vision of all banking and credits and investments, so that there will be an end to 
speculation with other people’s money; and there must be provision for an ade¬ 
quate but sound currency. 

These arc the lines of attack. I shall presently urge upon a new Congress, 
in special session, detailed measures for their fulfillment, and I shall seek the im¬ 
mediate assistance of the several States. 

Through this program of action we address ourselves to putting our own 
national house in order and making income balance outgo. Our international 
trade relations, though vastly important, are in point of time and necessity sec¬ 
ondary to the establishment of a sound national economy. I favor as a practical 
policy the putting of first things first. I shall spare no effort to restore world trade 
by international economic readjustment, but the emergency at home cannot wait 
on that accomplishment. 

The basic thought that guides these specific means of national recovery is 
not narrowly nationalistic. It is the insistence, as a first consideration, upon the 
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interdependence of the various elements in and parts of the United States—a 
recognition of the old and permanently important manifestation of the American 
spirit of the pioneer. It is the way to recovery. It is the immediate way. It is the 
strongest assurance that the recovery will endure. 

In the field of world policy I would dedicate this Nation to the policy of 
the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely respects himself and, because he 
does so, respects the rights of others—the neighbor who respects his obligations 
and respects the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of neighbors. 

If I read the temper of our people correctly, we now realize as we have never 
realized before our interdependence on each other; that we cannot merely take 
but we must give as well; that if we are to go forward, we must move as a trained 
and loyal army willing to sacrifice for the good of a common discipline, because 
without such discipline no progress is made, no leadership becomes effective. We 
are, I know, ready and willing to submit our lives and property to such discipline, 
because it makes possible a leadership which aims at a larger good. This I propose 
to offer, pledging that the larger purposes will bind upon us all as a sacred obli¬ 
gation with a unity of duty hitherto evoked only in time of armed strife. 

With this pledge taken, I assume unhesitatingly the leadership of this great 
army of our people dedicated to a disciplined attack upon our common problems. 

Action in this image and to this end is feasible under the form of govern¬ 
ment which we have inherited from our ancestors. Our Constitution is so simple 
and practical that it is possible always to meet extraordinary needs by changes in 
emphasis and arrangement without loss of essential form. That is why our con¬ 
stitutional system has proved itself the most superbly enduring political mechanism 
the modem world has produced. It has met every stress of vast expansion of terri¬ 
tory, of foreign wars, of bitter internal strife, of world relations. 

It is to be hoped that the normal balance of Executive and legislative au¬ 
thority may be wholly adequate to meet the unprecedented task before us. But it 
may be that an unprecedented demand and need for undelayed action may call 
for temporary departure from that normal balance of public procedure. 

I am prepared under my constitutional duty to recommend the measures 
that a stricken Nation in the midst of a stricken world may require. These meas¬ 
ures, or such other measures as the Congress may build out of its experience and 
wisdom, I shall seek, within my constitutional authority, to bring to speedy 
adoption. 

But in the event that the Congress shall fail to take one of these two 
courses, and in the event that the national emergency is still critical, I shall not 
evade the clear course of duty that will then confront me. I shall ask the Congress 
for the one remaining instrument to meet the crisis—broad Executive power to 
wage a war against the emergency, as great as the power that would be given to 
me if we were in fact invaded by a foreign foe. 

For the trust reposed in me I will return the courage and the devotion that 
befit the time. I can do no less. 

We face the arduous days that lie before us in the warm courage of na¬ 
tional unity; with the clear consciousness of seeking old and precious moral values; 
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with the clean satisfaction that comes from the stem performance of duty by old 
and young alike. We aim at the assurance of a rounded and permanent national 
life. 

We do not distrust the future of essential democracy. The people of the 
United States have not failed. In their need they have registered a mandate that 
they want direct, vigorous action. They have asked for discipline and direction 
under leadership. They have made me the present instrument of their wishes. In 
the spirit of the gift I take it. 

In this dedication of a Nation we humbly ask the blessing of God. May He 
protect each and every one of us. May He guide me in the days to come. 


President Roosevdlt’s closest adviser during the early New Deal, Raymond 
Moley, outlined in 1934 three main lines of thought among the New Dealers and 
demonstrated how they diverged and intertwined. In the years since, Moley looked 
back upon the New Deal more critically, but reiterated the main points of this 
analysis. Newspapers frequently called Roosevelt’s advisers the Brains Trust. 


RAYMOND MOLEY: THERE ARE THREE 
BRAINS TRUSTS* 

EXPERTS INVITED TO. CONFER 

. . . There is no single, cohesive Brains Trust. The term is applied loosely 
to many people and accurately to no group at all. 

Long before the embattled Democracy in Chicago selected Mr. Roosevelt 
as its candidate, he asked the assistance of three men whom he jocularly called 
“The Privy Council.” They were Samuel I. Rogenman, counsel to the Governor; 
Basil O’Connor, Mr. Roosevelt’s former law partner, and myself. O’Connor and I 
regarded Rosenman as our chief and our means of contact with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Louis Howe, all through this period giving his energy unsparingly to the 
pre-convention fight, advised us when time permitted. As I have learned through 
the years, his advice is always worth considering, and is often brilliantly right. 

It was my task during the Spring of 1932 to seek out people expert in vari¬ 
ous subjects relating to policy. I would invite them to meet with Mr. Roosevelt in 
the Executive Mansion at Albany. In his study there, in the quiet of the evening, 
after his work as Governor of New York was completed and dinner was out of the 
way, the visitors would set forth to him their ideas on public questions. . . . *** 

Of the great number of people who came for these meetings, the majority 
came only once because their contribution was highly specialised and one discus- 

* Reprinted from Today, I (April 11, 1934), 3-4, 23 by permission. 
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sion was sufficient. A few, however, showed such a diverse knowledge of national 
economic problems that they gfadually assumed a sort of permanent membership 
in the group. The most notable of these were Professor Tugwell, Professor Berle 
and General Johnson. The group thus completed was what Jimmy Kieran, a 
newspaper man, called the “brains trust,” in September, 1932. 

Sometimes this small group met with Mr. Roosevelt alone in the book-lined 
study at Albany. But more frequently, our function was to question and discuss 
the ideas of the others who were brought there. These others were by no means 
always professors. There were lawyers, business men, engineers, editors, doctors, 
farm experts and social workers. We questioned them, tried to test out their sug¬ 
gestions and to develop these suggestions whenever they seemed practicable. 

Our group met frequently, too, in a suite of rooms that we had taken at 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New York. Hundreds of people came there to talk over 
ideas with us. These rooms were, in fact, the first place where ideas were sifted. 
We met almost continuously in an attempt to extract, from the flood of suggestions 
on economic rehabilitation that were current that year, those that might have 
substance. 

From the very beginning, Mr. Roosevelt established the principle that a 
campaign for the Presidency involves two things: A vital organization of experi¬ 
enced politicians to gather delegates, to organize members of the party, to send out 
speakers, and to perform the other functions so necessary to a campaign; and, 
separate from the campaign organization, a policy group reporting to the candi¬ 
date and concerned only with the questions of national policy. Mr. Roosevelt de¬ 
termined that the two groups should be kept separate, each reporting directly to 
him. This distinction is important. It is of the essence that those concerned with 
policy should not be in any way influenced by the exigencies of the campaign 
itself, particularly the raising of money from contributors. . . . 

This period of the New Deal might be appropriately called the phase of 
economics. We were all trying to help Mr. Roosevelt answer the questions in the 
minds and voices of the American people. “Why are we in this jam ?” “What can 
the government do to help us?” It was a challenge to modem economic science. 
We felt that if economics could not answer this, it ought to quit its pretensions. 
Mr. Roosevelt carried this challenge of the American people, through us, squarely 
to the economists of the United States. 

This was the reason for the existence of the Brains Trust, and when the 
need for this, kind of a group service passed, the dissolution of the original Brains 
Trust took place. 

THE LAW-MAKING PHASE BEGINS 

Immediately after the election, the work of law-making, the second phase 
of the New Deal, began. It ran through to the end of the One Hundred Days’ - 
Congress in June. But in the interregnum between the election and the inaugura¬ 
tion, all energies were bent to a consideration of the means by which the promises 
of die campaign might be fulfilled by the actual making of laws. 
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During this period, the task at hand had grown far too great for any small 
group. My function ceased to be that of collaborator of a group and became that 
of a general helper for Mr. Roosevelt. . . . 

We realized that no little group is wise enough or resourceful enough to 
formulate policies. The strands of policy must come from all directions and it is 
only the President who is able to bind these strands together into a unified policy. 

After the inauguration, moreover, many of those who originally had helped 
were appointed to specific jobs. They found the requirements of these jobs so de¬ 
manding that their contacts with other aspects of legislative and administrative 
policy became less and less frequent. 

At this time there entered a new sort of expert worker. The science of law 
and legislation became more and more important. Those most useful to Mr. 
Roosevelt consisted not only of experts in economics, but lawyers and legislators. 
Scores of members of the Senate and the House, whose names are now familiar to 
the country, gave assistance to the President, as well as other advisers who con¬ 
tributed to the work of formulating legislation. Berle, Tugwell and Johnson all 
performed extraordinarily valuable services; Tugwell in cooperation with Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., in assisting the responsible members of Congress in formulating 
the agricultural legislation; Berle in connection with railroads and general bank¬ 
ruptcy legislation; Johnson in a number of ways, finally culminating in his creation 
almost single-handed of the National Industrial Recovery Act. But it is only fair 
to say here that when the practical business of putting ideas into laws began. Con¬ 
gressmen and Senators became the dominating factors in the business of giving 
advice. 

With the coming of the third phase of the New Deal, that of administering 
the laws in which the policies had been embodied, Tugwell, Berle and Johnson 
were thoroughly immersed in specific and separate tasks. 

THE ORIGINAL TRUST VANISHES 

It is absurd to continue to talk about the activities of the original Brains 
Trust at any time after March 4, 1933. It vanished. If it has any meaning now, 
it applies only to a habit of mind of the President’s which has properly been char¬ 
acterized by the free use of men of expertness in various fields of human knowl¬ 
edge. 

Romanticists still speak of a unified group; but any one who has viewed 
the development of the New Deal will see not one group, but a vast number of 
individuals, possessing varying points of view and lending service to the President 
in innumerable ways. 

Roughly speaking, the many people who have participated in the giving of 
advice and service may be divided into three schools of thought. There are three 
Brains Trusts, in this new sense of the term. The New Deal, far from being the 
* result of an economic policy advocated by any one of these, is rather a coordina¬ 
tion of these three distinct points of view. 

In one Brains Trust there are those who believe that the economic better- 
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ment of the people of the country depends upon an inflationary or reflationary 
monetary policy. Important among those who have held this point of view are 
Professors Warren, Fisher and Rogers. Their concern is in the readjustment of 
money and credit in order to provide a just means of compensation for the decline 
of prices and the increasing burden of debt throughout the country, particularly 
among the farmers. They believe, if I understand them correctly, that to relieve 
this burden of debt will restore a general degree of prosperity that will carry on 
the individualistic economics of the past. 

Included in this group, of course, are innumerable people—some as naively 
simple in their economic views as was Bryan. Some of them talk of salvation 
through a currency based on foot-pounds of human energy; others, of a currency 
based on undeveloped natural resources; still others, of any one of a dozen varieties 
of plans of this nature. But it is only fair to say that the men who have been 
mentioned in this group advocate, in the large, simply a permanently managed 
currency in order that the stability of prices and debts may be maintained. 

During the campaign, I observed a reluctance on the part of the group 
who were helping to formulate policies—and this applies particularly to Berle, 
Tugwell and Johnson—to place much dependence upon an exclusively monetary 
policy. They believed that the way to economic justice was a much more com¬ 
plicated way than the one suggested by Professors Warren and Rogers. As the 
President developed his monetary policy, however, it was apparent that it was only 
one aspect of an infinitely broader and more complex policy. 

The second school of thought—and the most luminous exponents of this 
point of view in the past generation were Justice Brandeis and Senators LaFol- 
lette and Borah—are those who believe in the strict regulation of business, the pro-* 
tection of the small unit, the enforcement of the antitrust laws and the formulation 
of new regulatory measures such as the Securities Act and the Stock Exchange 
bill. In some respects this Brains Trust is legalistic. Those most eminent in its 
councils are lawyers—such as Professor Felix Frankfurter and a number of younger 
men, largely trained in the Harvard Law School and who, in many instances, have 
served as secretaries to various justices of the Supreme Court. Thomas G. Cor¬ 
coran, James M. Landis and Benjamin V. Cohen are notable in this group. 

REGULATION STILL NEEDED 

In general, those in this second Brains Trust do not believe that govern¬ 
ment is yet able to relax its regulatory function and to sit down in partnership 
with big business. They say that big business is possessed of more individuals of 
ability than government. The broad implications of their position are easy to see. 
They believe that with a leverage of regulatory measures and a few individuals 
concentrated in the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission, the Department of Justice and elsewhere, the vast industries of the coun¬ 
try can be regulated by legal definitions of conduct. These men are essentially 
individualists. They hope for a continuation of an individualistic society under 
strict governmental rules. 
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The third Brains Trust, with which Professors Tugwell, Berle and General 
Johnson may be more completely identified, believes, within certain limits, that the 
government ought to go beyond the negative process of telling business what it 
ought not to do, and sit down with business and agriculture and attempt to pro¬ 
vide a cooperative means of solving their problems. This is the basic idea em¬ 
bodied in the NRA and the AAA. 

This idea of “partnership” does not mean a regimentation of our economic 
life, in the sense that timid Tories would imply. But it .does mean that in a nation, 
the parts of which are interdependent and in a national economy which depends 
upon the balancing of one part against another, there must be intelligence and 
direction of thinking. It is this idea behind the NRA and the AAA, which, to my 
mind, are the most permanently valuable contributions of the New Deal. 

It is to be taken for granted that these groups are not mutually exclusive. 
They are all part of a general picture. The genius of Roosevelt is that he has so 
adapted the suggestions of them all that they fit into one harmonious picture. For 
example, it is not inflation that he has created in his monetary policy, it is a cur¬ 
rency managed from the center of things. Recognizing the necessary place of the 
idea of regulation, advocated by the second school of thought, he has properly 
insisted upon the application of restrictive measures such as the Securities Act and 
the Stock Exchange bill. And finally, in addition to the creation of the NRA and 
the AAA, he has applied the third idea of a broad national planning of our eco¬ 
nomic life. A conspicuous example of this is the planned project in the entire Ten¬ 
nessee Valley. 

Thus'the New Deal follows the single pattern of no one of these groups. 
There are three Brains Trusts in policy, and no Brains Trust in actual fact 

The President has utilized the thinking and expert service of many schools 
of thought, shaping them all into a single pattern. This, it seems to me, is the 
essence of statesmanship. Those who have been close to the making of this policy 
have profound admiration for the skill with which the President has created a new 
synthesis out of many old strands. 

To say that this formulation into a single policy of elements that came 
from many schools of thought in America and from generations of governmental 
development in states, cities and the nation, is a thing borrowed from abroad, is to 
assert nonsense. In the two years that have passed since the first policy meetings, I 
have been present at scores of conferences, not only among the various people who 
have assisted, but in their contacts with the President. I have never yet heard a 
person, outside of one evangelistic crackpot who called himself “head of the 
American Reds,” mention the possibility of the adaptation of a policy now in 
operation in any other country to the uses of this country. The people at these 
conferences did not talk of Fascism or of Communism. They talked of the United 
States. 


A GROTESQUE CHARGE 

There is something grotesque in a recent statement in a financial publica¬ 
tion that the young “Brains Trusters” who formulated tire Securities Act were tty- 
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ing to regiment this country. If whoever wrote this statement had been present 
when these men. were engaged in arguing the traditional American rights of small 
business as against those who believed in a controlled monopoly, he would never 
have uttered such a fallacy. If he had heard the argument as between those who 
favored the retention of the gold standard and those who believed in reflation, his 
fear of a concerted effort to destroy values would have been less articulate. 

• Despite hysterical efforts to inflame the public against attempts to establish 
competence and expertness in public office, there should be some recognition of 
the fact that the President’s dependence upon expertness is a commendable sign 
in the history of American politics. The thing that the President is insisting upon 
(and this has been the test of every individual who has contributed to furthering 
his purpose) is that those who serve the public should serve it with one interest in 
view—the much-abused, elusive but fundamental abstraction known as the public 
interest. 


By 1934, powerful attacks were already being launched against the New 
Deal by those who claimed that it menaced the traditional relationships between 
the government and the economy. In The Challenge to Liberty, former President 
Herbert Hoover warned that the regimentation being imposed by the New Deal 
could lead to the destruction of American liberty. Part of his arguments follow. 


HERBERT HOOVER: THE CONSEQUENCES TO 
LIBERTY OF CONTINUED REGIMENTATION* 

The most gigantic step morally, spiritually, economically, and govemmen- 
tally that a nation can take is to shift its fundamental philosophic and social ideas. 
The entry upon such a movement presents the most fateful moment in the history 
of a people. 

But before entering upon the subject of the further and broader conse¬ 
quences of National Regimentation or the adoption of other social philosophies in 
American life, I shall clear the road of some unrelated subjects. 

I am not here discussing any of the current measures except so far as our 
present experience of them illustrates the effect which they have upon Liberty. 
Although I hold that emergency neither necessitates nor justifies departures from 
fundamental liberties—and incidentally will in the end retard recovery itself 
through disturbance of confidence in the future—I am not here dealing with tem¬ 
porary actions as such. Overshadowing temporary actions, whether wise or unwise. 


* Reprinted with the permission of Charles Scribner’* Son* from The Challenge to 
Liberty by Herbert Hoover. Copyright 1934 Curtis Publishing Co., Copyright 1934 Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; renewal copyright © 1962 by Herbert Hoover. 
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is the far larger issue. An emergency program for recovery is one thing, but to im¬ 
plant a new social philosophy in American life in conflict with the primary 
concepts of American Liberty is quite another thing. 

We are told today by men high in our government both legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative that the social organization which we have developed over our whole 
history is “outworn” and “must be abandoned.” We have been told that it has 
“failed.” We are told of “outworn traditions,” that we have come to the “end of 
an era,” that we are passing through a “bloodless revolution.” We are also told 
that the American System “is in ruins,” that we must “build on the ruins of the 
past a new structure.” It is advocated now that many of the emergency measures 
shall be “consolidated” and made “permanent.” We should therefore earnestly 
and dispassionately examine what the pattern of this transformation of the eco¬ 
nomic, social, and governmental system is to be, and what the ultimate effect of 
its continuance would be upon our national life. 

Among the important measures of government, both in the present 
Administration and in the last, are a large number devoted to relief of dis¬ 
tress, both personal and institutional; the expansion of public works; revisions 
of the older laws regulating business; the reinforcement of State regulation 
by Federal acts; and the support of cooperative action among the citizens 
by temporary use of Federal credit. Many of the additional measures under¬ 
taken in these directions during the past months are admirable if properly 
administered. 

Proper action in relief of distress is inherent in the social vision of the true 
American System. No American should go hungry or cold if he is willing to work. 
Under our system relief is first the obligation of the individual to his neighbors, 
then of institutions, then of local communities, and then of the State governments. 
The moment the need exceeds the honest capacities of the local agencies, then 
they must have support of the Federal Government as the final reservoir of 
national strength. 

This includes an indirect relief through public works, direct relief when all 
other measures have failed, and proper support to financial institutions when 
failures will reduce large numbers to destitution. We may not approve the current 
methods of applying relief. We may feel that some of these methods undermine 
State and local responsibility; that they are wasteful or futile or alive with cor¬ 
ruption. We may fear that they may be misused, by subversion of the electorate 
through partisan organization, to create future artillery against the walls of Lib¬ 
erty. But even so, these are correctable abuses and lesser questions, evanescent in 
the long view of national life. 

The depression has brought to the surface a number of weaknesses and 
abuses in the economic system. I deal elsewhere more fully with the whole subject 
of abuse ol Liberty. For this immediate discussion I may state that refornwand 
revision of our older regulatory laws in banking, commodity and stock markets, 
transportation, utilities and natural resource industries are absolutely necessary. So 
long as these revisions conform to the conditions of Liberty there can be no dif¬ 
ference of opinion except as to method. All reform entails some degree of experi 
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ment. I have no fear of experiments which take account of experience, do not 
remake the errors of history, and do not set out to experiment with the principles of 
Liberty. We may feel that some reform measures do not reach to the heart of the 
problems they undertake to solve; that they are in part punitive rather than con¬ 
structive; that they are in part impractical of producing the desired result; that in 
attempting to suppress a dozen scoundrels they are retarding the normal and active 
flow of economic life among a thousand honest men, and are thus retarding recov¬ 
ery from the depression. But we must remember that reform is a hard horse to ride 
in the blinding storm of world war liquidation. 

There have run through all the dissertations of the past months the slogans 
and promise of “National Planning.” “Planned Economy” or “Permanent Plan¬ 
ning.” 1 Obviously these phrases have been given a new meaning. They do not 
mean mere charts and blueprints. They mean execution as well. They do not 
mean only the planning and executing of the normal functions of government. 
Obviously there is included also regimentation of industry and agriculture, man¬ 
agement of currency and credit, government competition with business, manage¬ 
ment of foreign trade, and many other activities, all to be definitely dictated by 
officials acting from Washington. That is the coercive execution of plans for the 
daily economic and social lives of the people. 

We have been engaged in planning, and the execution of plans, within the 
proper functions of government ever since the first days of George Washington’s 
administration. We have planned and executed public school systems, safeguards 
to public health, conservation of national resources, the reclamation of desert 
lands, vast river and harbor development, a magnificent system of highways and 
public buildings, the creation of parks, the beautification of cities, and a thousand 
other activities in every state, town, and village. We have planned and executed 
laws controlling semi-monopolies and maintenance of competition. Wc have set up 
the Federal Reserve System, the Land Banks, the Home Loan Banks. We planned 
and built the Panama Canal. The government has co-operated with the people in 
planning and executing a great system of railways, of airways, of merchant marine. 
It has gone further. The government through its constituted officials has co¬ 
operated in furthering great social activities, by determining facts and by assisting 
organizations to make plans for social advancement, to create standards, to co¬ 
ordinate thought and stimulate effort. 

Nor have our non-governmental activities been without plan and execution 
by the people themselves, as witness the gigantic physical equipment of the nation 
and its intellectual progress. If this vast achievement was not the result of con¬ 
scious planning, then it is eloquent proof that these things come spontaneously 
out of our American System. 


1 It has been said that statesmanship often consists of presenting old forms under 
new names. But modern social agitation seems to have reversed this procedure to presenting 
new forms of their own coinage under familiar terms. This use of the term “national plan¬ 
ning" is not alone in this advent. To it may be added the new meanings given such terms 
as "Capitalism,” "Liberalism,” "Democratic Processes,” “Sound Money,” ",Laissez Fat re,” 
“Rugged Individualism,” “Regulation,” "Control,” “Readjustment,” "Co-operation,” and 
“Emergency." 
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No civilization has hitherto ever seen such a growth of voluntary associative 
activities in every form of planning, co-ordination and co-operation of effort, the 
expression of free men. It comes naturally, since the whole system builded oh 
Liberty is a stimulant to plan and progress. The unparalleled rise of the American 
man and woman was not alone the result of riches in lands, forests, or mines; it 
sprang from ideals and philosophic ideas out of which plans, and the execution of 
them, are stimulated by the forces of freedom. 

The assertion is made that these Regimentations or National Planning are 
merely extended co-operation. Civilization dawned when the first group of men 
acted in co-operation, and men have ever since divided over how far they should 
be forced to group action or whether they should join of their own free will. Our 
American civilization is based upon the maximum of free will in an ordered Lib¬ 
erty. Aside from the very philosophy of Liberty, the practicalities are that when 
free men come together in economic life they pool a wealth of practical experience 
and conscientious responsibility. They are compelled to find workable methods of 
co-operation. Over every deliberation hangs the sobering threat of personal loss 
for a wrong decision. There is no one to whom the cost of error may be passed. 
But under coercive co-operation by government, the final determination of method 
for the joint action is made not by men of large experience in practical affairs, 
but by government agents—often by men wholly lacking in both vision and ability. 
The bureaucrat is above accountability so long as his political support holds. Co¬ 
operation appraises its methods and consequences step by step and pays its bills as 
it goes. Bureaucracy rushes headlong into visions of the millenium and sends the 
bill to the Treasury. 

The methods of planning progress cannot be through governmental deter¬ 
mination of when and how much a factory may be operated, what the farmer 
may plant or sell, or any other of the processes of regimentation. The forces of 
true co-operation may be less immediate in their results than coercion, but they 
are more permanent, for they do not wither the real impulses of progress and 
they do not atrophy the responsibility of the citizen. 

There are transcendent obstacles to the successful working of these ideas of 
coercive National Planning or National Regimentation of our economic and social 
life. The first is the inability to command the omniscient genius required to plan 
and co-ordinate and direct the operation of the economic and social machine. 
This is true even if the government enjoyed the powers of complete dictatorship as 
in the cases of Fascism and Communism. The second and higher obstacle is cre¬ 
ated when these ideas are mixed with democracy, for they are based upon wholly 
different conceptions of human rights which instantly clash. 

There arise from this mixture conflicts and interferences which will under¬ 
mine Liberty by rendering its economic system only partly operative, and they do 
not give any other system a fair trial. The mixture automatically destroys Con¬ 
fidence in the future, which is the essential of our system, and that at once delays 
initiative and new enterprise. It produces astonishing effects, from the behavior of 
men part free, which thwart the hoped-for results. It develops surprising conflicts 
between the regiments created, because of the inability of any human mind to co- 
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ordinate such vast plans and activities. Complete dictatorship is of course abolition 
of representative government, but even partial regimentation raises at once con¬ 
flicts which are destructive to it. One result is to drive unceasingly for more drastic 
steps. Our American System cannot be made to work part free and part regi¬ 
mented. It is a new form of an old conflict. No system can be part dictatorship 
and part: democracy. 

We may confirm these observations if we examine actual results of the 
operations now in progress and if we examine their tendencies toward the future. 

As I have said, the first necessity of this program of National Planning or 
National Regimentation, whatever may be the name we apply to it, is obviously a 
vast concentration of political and economic authority in the Executive. All these 
plans and regiments must be invented. Their execution must be commanded, ad¬ 
ministered, and enforced by a delegated somebody. Thus overhanging all these 
organisms of “managed currency,” “regimented industry,” “government oper¬ 
ation,” and “regimented agriculture” is the most vital of questions: Who is to 
invent? Who is to manage? Who is to command these regiments? And above all, 
who is to co-ordinate their activities? 

It is not enough to answer, “the Government,” “the State,” or “the Exec¬ 
utive.” This direction ultimately must be reposed in government bureaus and they 
are comprised of human beings with dictatorial powers over us all. 

These proposals necessitate that a large part of leadership and managerial 
responsibility and authority in business and agriculture is to be wrenched from the 
hands of those who have risen to leadership by success and skill in each specialized 
calling, and placed in the hands of those who appear to merit political power. An 
enormous extension of bureaucracy is inevitable. Already a host of new govern¬ 
ment bureaus and nearly two thousand commissions have been established with 
authority over every trade, and in nearly every town and village. We have wit¬ 
nessed this host of government agents spread out over the land, limiting men’s 
honest activities, conferring largess and benefits, directing, interfering, dissemi¬ 
nating propaganda, spying on, threatening the people and prosecuting for a 
new host of crimes. It is pertinent therefore to inquire shortly into the course 
and characteristics of bureaucracy, for in the end that is the agency that will 
rule over us. 

No one with a day’s experience in government fails to realize that in- all 
bureaucracies there are three implacable spirits—self-perpetuation, expansion, and 
an incessant demand for more power. These are human urges and are supported 
by a conviction, sometimes justified, that they know what is good for us. Never¬ 
theless, these spirits are potent and possess a dictatorial complex. They lead first 
to subversive influence in elections. They drive always to extension of powers by 
interpretation of authority, and by more and more legislation. Power is the father 
of impatience with human faults, and impatience breeds arrogance. In their mass 
action, they become the veritable exponents of political tyranny. . . . 

We can test the ability to dictate the economic life of the people, and above 
all to coordinate these regiments, by observing some of the contradictory, conflict¬ 
ing, and confusing results which we have experienced already in the peat months. 
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At the same time we can indicate the surprising effects of human behavior in the 
mixture of Regimentation with freedom. N 

Inescapably there is conflict between the idea of the commanders of one 
regiment that artificial price-rises will increase business activity and employment, 
and thereby consumption of goods; and the idea of another regimental command 
that, in order to increase consumption and employment, prices must be kept down. 

There are conflicts between artificial price-increases undertaken to restore 
agriculture to parity with other industry, and those taken to increase prices of the 
things the farmer buys. Separated from the drought, the result has added prac¬ 
tically nothing to agriculture. There is contradiction in destroying food when peo¬ 
ple are in want. There is direct conflict between the policy of eliminating marginal 
agriculture on the one hand, and on the other hand, the policy of maintaining 
marginal production by subsidies and by the expansion of production through 
reclamation. 

Through regimentation of employers, employees, and consumers there are 
conflicts as to who is to bear the cost of these artificial price-rises. The consequent 
struggles between employers and employees have resulted in more days’ labor lost 
in nine months through strikes than in the whole of the previous three years. The 
consumer regiments set their buying resistance against the producers, so that con¬ 
sumption slackens and surpluses increase. This is especially evident in perishable 
agricultural products where the processing tax, by decreasing consumption, has in 
effect forced back at least part of the tax to the farmer instead of adding it to the 
consumer. 

There is the conflict between lenders and borrowers as to who shall take 
the risk of unstable currencies, the result of which is to continue unemployment 
in the durable goods industries. There is a conflict between government absoiption 
of capital by taxes and borrowings from the common pool for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing employment, and its urging of private industry to secure from the depleted 
pool the capital with which it might give employment. There is conflict of plans, 
on one hand, that the people should spend a larger part of the current income, 
and steps on the other hand, which frighten them to restrict spendings. 

There is a conflict between maintaining antitrust laws and tbe setting of 
monopoly under the codes, one result of which is to squeeze out the smaller busi¬ 
ness and another result is to increase prices and the cost of living and thus to pro¬ 
mote strikes to equate wages. There is at least incompatibility between a system 
which makes its progress through invention and improvement, and governmental 
action which creates drags upon the competition which alone inspires them. There 
is inherent conflict between the theory of government limitation of private pro- > 
duction, and the government going into business where there is already ample 
production. There is a conflict between attempts to move industry to the rural 
districts and the tendency of production to move to urban areas because of^fixed 
regional wages. 

Industry is further confused by the government’s payment of higher wages 
for relief than that fixed in the codes. There is inconsistency between commanding 
increased wages, shorter hours and greater employment in industry, and cuts and 
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dismissals in government service. There is contradiction between repudiation of 
government obligations under contracts and the insistence by the law that private 
contracts be observed. There is inconsistency between the stem reprimand for 
incapacity and dishonesty in administration of industry and the inevitable out¬ 
break of waste, corruption, and spoils where government goes into business. 

There is conflict .between the theory of one regiment holding to lower tar¬ 
iffs, and to the lending of government money to promote trade, and the theory of 
another regiment which increases the tariffs and puts on import quotas and cur¬ 
rency wars that restrict trade. There is inconsistency between the government de¬ 
nunciation of private lenders of money to foreign countries, and the government 
itself lending them money. 

These are but part of the catalogue, but sufficient f or examples. 

These are not surprising results, foi they represent in part the inability of 
men to know the destiny of economic forces, artificially created, even if it is all 
planned in advance; they represent in part the inability of any government to co¬ 
ordinate these artificial forces when set in motion. They represent also another 
phase of equal importance, and that is the effect of partial regimentation of the 
economic system. So long as it is partial, human behavior still controls some ele¬ 
ments in the individual’s interest, and he uses them. And because •'f all *hese 
difficulties there arises an insistent demand for more power, and the danger of 
further and further assumption of it. 

Such is the march of regimentation. The effect upon our liberties needs 
no amplification. 

The seeking of opportunities for expending huge sums of public money, 
upon the theory that this will prime the economic pump, ignores the fact that the 
priming water is an exhaustion of the living water of the public credit. And even 
beyond that, it enfeebles the power delivered to the pump through stifling con¬ 
fidence and enterprise. Its costs in huge budget deficits must ultimately neces¬ 
sitate huge increase in taxes or the manipulation of either currency or credit or all 
three. Government postponement of paying for these unprecedented expenditures 
by expanding bank credits and then borrowing the expansion has implications 
which no one can foresee. But so far no nation or individual has been able to 
squander itself into prosperity. So far as history shows, every such borrowing gov¬ 
ernment has had to repay either by a mortgage on the social development of the 
next generation, or by desperate neasures of repudiation through inflation in its 
own generation. Either leads to devastating invasion* of Liberty. . . . 


Many of the critics of the New Deal held that its economic regulations 
were contrary to the Constitution, and in 1935-1936 the Supreme Court seemed 
to agree with them. In the Schechter or "Sick Chicken” case, decided in May, 
1935, the justices by a nine to nothing vote held[ Jiat the code system of the 
National Recovery Administration involved an unconstitutional delegation of 
power from Congress to the executive branch of the government, and that provi - 
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sions concerning the wholesale poultry business in the New York area were be¬ 
yond the powers given Congress to regulate interstate commerce. Government 
attorneys had cited evidence to indicate that most of the poultry sold in New York 
came from outside of the state, and that the price of poultry established in New 
York affected poultry prices nationally. They had also cited precedents in support 
of their argument that the poultry code did not go beyond what the Supreme 
Court had earlier established as the power of Congress over interstate commerce. 
The decision was delivered by Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes. 


SCHECHTER POULTRY CORPORATION VS. 
UNITED STATES* 

Hughes, C. J. Petitioners were convicted in the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of New York on eighteen counts of an in* 
dictment charging violations of what is known as the “Live Poultry Code,” and on 
an additional count for conspiracy to commit such violations. . . . 

The defendants are slaughterhouse operators. ... A. L. A. Schechter 
Poultry Corporation and Schechter Live Poultry Market are corporations con¬ 
ducting wholesale poultry slaughterhouse markets in Brooklyn, New York City. 
Defendants ordinarily purchase their live poultry from commission men at the 
West Washington Market in New York City or at the railroad terminals serving 
the City, but occasionally they purchase from commission men in Philadelphia. 
They buy the poultry for slaughter and resale. After the poultry is trucked to their 
slaughterhouse markets in Brooklyn, it is there sold, usually within twenty-four 
hours, to retail poultry dealers and butchers who sell directly to consumers. The 
poultry purchased from defendants is immediately slaughtered, prior to delivery, 
by shochtim in defendants’ employ. Defendants do not sell poultry in interstate 
commerce. 

The “Live Poultry Code” was promulgated under section 3 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. That section authorizes the President to approve “codes 
of fair competition.” 

Of the eighteen counts of the indictment upon which the defendants were 
convicted, aside from the count for conspiracy, two counts charged violation of the 
minimum wage and maximum hours provisions of the Code, and ten counts were 
for violation of the requirement (found in.the “trade practice provisions”) of 
“straight killing.” The charges in the ten counts, respectively, were that the de¬ 
fendants in selling to retail dealers and butchers had permitted “selections of indi¬ 
vidual chickens taken from particular coops and half coops.” 

Of the other six counts, one charged the sale to a butcher of an unfit 
chicken; two counts, charged the making of sales without having the poultry in- 

* Reprinted from 295 U.S. 495 (1935). 
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spected or approved in accordance with regulations or ordinances of the City of 
New York; two counts charged the making of false reports or the failure tp make 
reports relating to the range of daily prices and volume of sales for certain periods; 
and die remaining count was for sales to slaughterers or dealers who were without 
licenses required by the ordinances and regulations of the City of New York. 

First. Two preliminary points are stressed by the Government with respect 
to the appropriate approach to the important questions presented. We are told 
that the provision of the statute authorizing the adoption of codes must be 
viewed in the light of the grave national crisis with which Congress was con¬ 
fronted. Undoubtedly, the conditions to which power is addressed are always 
to be considered when the exercise of power is challenged. Extraordinary con¬ 
ditions may call for extraordinary remedies. But the argument necessarily stops 
short of an attempt to justify action which lies outside the sphere of constitutional 
authority. Extraordinary conditions do not create or enlarge constitutional power. 
The Constitution established a national government with powers deemed to be 
adequate, as they have proved to be both in war and peace, but these powers 
of the national government are limited by the constitutional grants. Those who 
act under these grants are not at liberty to transcend the imposed limits because 
they believe that more or different power is necessary. Such assertions of ex¬ 
traconstitutional authority were anticipated and precluded by the explicit terms 
of the Tenth Amendment,—“The powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The further point is urged that the national crisis demanded a broad 
and intensive cooperative effort by those engaged in trade and industry, and 
that this necessary Cooperation was sought to be fostered by permitting them to 
initiate the adoption of codes. But the statutory plan is not simply one for 
voluntary effort. It does not seek merely to endow voluntary trade or industrial 
associations or groups with privileges or immunities. It involves the coercive 
exercise of the lawmaking power. The codes of fair competition, which the 
statute attempts to authorize, are codes of laws. If valid, they place all persons 
within their reach under the obligation of positive law, binding equally those 
who assent and those who do not assent. Violations of the provisions of the 
codes are punishable as crimes. 

Second. The question of the delegation of legislative power. . . . 

. . . Section 3 of the Recovery Act is without precedent. It supplies 
no standards for any trade, industry or activity. It does not undertake to prescribe 
rules of conduct to be applied to particular states of fact determined by ap¬ 
propriate administrative procedure. Instead of prescribing rules of conduct, it 
authorizes the making of codes to prescribe them. For that legislative undertaking, 
section 3 sets up no standards, aside from the statement of the general aims 
of rehabilitation, correction and expansion described in section one. In view 
of the scope of that broad declaration, and of the nature of the few restrictions 
that are imposed, the ^discretion of the President in approving or prescribing 
codes,, and thus enacting laws for the government of trade and industry through- 
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out the country, is virtually unfettered. We think that the code-making authority 
thus conferred is an unconstitutional delegation of legislative power. 

Second. The question of the application of the provisions of the Live 
Poultry Code to intrastate traansactions. This aspect of the case presents the 
question whether the particular provisions of the Live Poultry Code, which the 
defendants were convicted for violating and for having conspired to violate, 
were within the regulating power of Congress. 

These provisions relate to the hours and wages of those employed by 
defendants in their slaughterhouses in Brooklyn and to the sales there made to 
retail dealers and butchers. 

(1) Were these transactions “in” interstate commerce ? Much is made of 
the fact that almost all the poultry coming to New York is sent there from other 
States. But the code provisions, as here applied, do not concern the transportation 
of the poultry from other States to New York, or the transactions of the 
commission men or others to whom it is consigned, or the sales made by such 
consignees to defendants. When defendants had made their purchases, whether 
at the West Washington Market in New York City or at the railroad terminals 
serving the City, or elsewhere, the poultry was trucked to their slaughterhouses 
in Brooklyn for local disposition. The interstate transactions in relation to that 
poultry then ended. Defendants held the poultry at' their slaughterhouse 
markets for slaughter and local sale to retail dealers and butchers who in turn 
sold directly to consumers. Neither the slaughtering nor the sales by defendants 
were transactions in interstate commerce. 

The undisputed facts thus afford no warrant for the argument that 
the poultry handled by defendants at their slaughterhouse markets was in 
a “ current ” or “ flow ” of interstate commerce and was thus subject to congres¬ 
sional regulation. The mere fact that there may be a constant flow of commodities 
into a State does not mean that the flow continues after the property has 
arrived and has become commingled with thje mass of property within the State 
and is there held solely for local disposition and use. So far as the poultry 
here in question is concerned, the flow in interstate commerce had ceased. The 
poultry had come to a permanent rest within the State. It was not held, used, 
or sold by defendants in relation to any further transactions in interstate com- 
meice and was not destined for transportation to other states. Hence, decisions 
which deal with a stream of interstate commerce—where goods come to 
rest within a State temporarily and are later to go forward in interstate com¬ 
merce—and with the regulations of transactions involved in that practical 
continuity of movement, are not applicable here. 

(2) Did the defertdants’ transactions directly “ affect ” interstate commerce 
so as to be subject to federal regulation? The power of Congress extends not 
only to the regulation of transactions which are part of interstate comtfttrce, 
but to the protection of that commerce from injury. 

In determining how far the federal government may go in controlling 
intrastate transactions upon the ground that they “affect” interstate commerce, 
there is a necessary and well-established distinction between direct and indirect 
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effects. The precise line can be drawn only as individual cases arise, but the 
distinction is clear in principle. Direct effects are illustrated by the railroad 
cases we have cited, as e.g., the effect of failure to use prescribed safety ap¬ 
pliances on railroads which are the highways of both interstate and intrastate 
commerce, injury to an employee engaged in interstate transportation by the 
negligence of an employee engaged in an intrastate movement, the fixing of 
rates for intrastate transportation which unjustly discriminate against interstate 
commerce. But where the effect of intrastate transactions upon interstate 
commerce is merely indirect, such transactions remain within the domain of 
state power. If the commerce clause were construed to reach all enterprises 
and transactions which could be said to have an indirect effect upon interstate 
commerce, the federal authority would embrace practically all the activities 
of the people and the authority of the State over its domestic concerns would 
exist only by sufferance of the federal government. Indeed, on such a theory, 
even the development of the State’s commercial facilities would be subject to 
federal control. 

The distinction between direct and indirect effects has been clearly 
recognized in the application of the Anti-Trust Act. Where a combination 
or conspiracy is formed, with the intent to restrain interstate commerce or to 
monopolize any part of it, the violation of the statute is clear. But where that 
intent is absent, and the objectives are limited to intiastate activities, the fact 
that there may be an indirect effect upon interstate commerce does not, subject 
the parties to the federal statute, notwithstanding its broad provisions. 

While these decisions related to the application of the federal statute, 
and not to its constitutional validity, the distinction between direct and indirect 
effects of intrastate transactions upon interstate commerce must be recognized 
as a fundamental one, essential to the maintenance of our constitutional system. 
Otherwise as we have said, there would be virtually no limit to the federal 
power and for all practical purposes we should have a completely centralized 
government. We must consider the provisions here in question in the light of 
this distinction. 

The question of chief importance relates to the provisions of the Code as 
to the hours and wages of those employed in defendants’ slaughterhouse 
markets. It is plain that these requirements are imposed in order to govern the 
details of defendants’ management of their local business. The persons employed 
in slaughtering and selling in local trade are not employed in interstate com¬ 
merce. Their hours and wages have no direct relation to interstate commerce. 
The question of how many hours these employees should work and what they 
should be paid differs in no essential respect from similar questions in other 
local businesses which handle commodities brought into a State and there 
dealt in as a part of its internal commerce. This appears from an examination 
of the considerations urged by the Government with respect to conditions in the 
poultry trade. Thus, the Government argues that hours and wages affect prices; 
that slaughterhouse men sell at a small margin above operating costs; that labor 
represents 50 to 60 per cent of these costs; that a slaughterhouse operator paying 
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lower wages or reducing his cost by exacting long hours of work, translates his 
saving into lower prices; that this results in demands for a cheaper grade of 
goods; and that the cutting of prices brings about demoralization of the price 
structure. Similar conditions may be adduced in relation to other businesses. This 
argument of the Government proves too much. If the federal government may 
determine the wages and hours of employees in the internal commerce of a 
State, because of their relation to cost and prices and their indirect effect 
upon interstate commerce, it would seem that a similar control might be exerted 
over other elements of cost, also affecting prices, such as the number of em¬ 
ployees, rents, advertising, methods of doing business, etc. All the processes of 
production and distribution that enter into cost could likewise be controlled. 
If the cost of doing an intrastate business is in itself the permitted object of 
federal control, the extent of the regulation of cost would be a question of 
discretion and not of power. 

The Government also makes the point that efforts to enact state legisla¬ 
tion establishing high labor standards have been impeded by the belief that 
unless similar action is taken generally, commerce will be diverted from the 
States adopting such standards, and that this fear of diversion has led to 
demands for federal legislation on the subject of wages and hours. The apparent 
implication is that the federal authority under the commerce clause should be 
deemed to extend to the establishment of rules to govern wages and hours in 
intrastate trade and industry generally throughout the country, thus overriding 
the authority of the States to deal with domestic problems arising from labor 
conditions in their internal commerce. 

It is not the province of the Court to consider the economic advantages 
or disadvantages of such a centralized system. It is sufficient to say that the 
Federal Constitution does not provide for it. Our growth and development have 
called for wide use of the commerce power of the federal government in its 
control over the expanded activities of interstate commerce, and in protecting 
that commerce from burdens, interferences, and conspiracies to restrain and 
monopolize it. But the authority of the federal government may not be pushed 
to such an extreme as to destroy the distinction, which the commerce clause 
itself establishes, between commerce “among the several States” and the internal 
concerns of a State. The same answer must be made to the contention that is 
based upon the serious economic situation which led to the passage of the 
Recovery Act,—the fall in prices, the decline in wages and employment, and the 
curtailment of the market for commodities. Stress is laid upon the great im¬ 
portance of maintaining wage distributions which would provide the necessary 
stimulus in starting “the cumulative forces making for expanding commercial 
activity.” Without in any way disparaging this motive, it is enough to say that 
the recuperative efforts of the federal government must be made in a manner 
consistent with the authority granted by the Constitution. 

We are of the opinion that the attempt through the provisions of the 
Code to fix the hours and wages of employees of defendants in their intrastate 
business was not a valid exercise of federal power. 
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On both’ the grounds we have discussed, the attempted delegation of 
legislative power, and the attempted regulation of intrastate transactions which 
affect interstate commerce only indirectly, we hold the code provisions here in 
question to be invalid and that the judgment of conviction must be reversed. 

Justice Cardozo delivered a concurring opinion with which Justice Stone 
concurred. 


The Supreme Court decision invalidating the N.R.A. codes gave promise 
that the larger part of the New Deal program of economic regulation might also 
be invalidated. And, indeed, in the next eighteen months, the Court did hold 
several other pieces of legislation, including the Agricultural Adjustment Ad¬ 
ministration processing tax, to be unconstitutional. At the same time, it denied 
similar regulatory powers over the economy to the states. This was the preface 
to President Roosevelt’s struggle in 1937 to enlarge the membership of the Su¬ 
preme Court, the "Court Packing Plan.” Roosevelt lost the struggle, but perhaps 
coincidentally the Court, early in 1937, took a far broader view of the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce. 

On May 31, 1935, before these events had unfolded, Roosevelt delivered 
a lengthy extemporaneous talk to the newspapermen at a press conference upon 
the nature of the New Deal recovery program and the significance of the Supreme 
Court decision. Contrary to many newspaper accounts, he delivered it in a 
good-natured fashion. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: THE HORSE-AND-BUGGY 
DEFINITION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE* 

the president: What is the news? 

Q. (Francis Stephenson) That’s what we want. 

the president: Have you any questions to ask? 

Q. What did you do yesterday outside of seeing Mr. Richberg? 

the president: I saw lots of people. I telephoned to a lot more, and I am 
continuing to do it. 

Q. Do you care to comment any on the N.R.A. ? 

the president: Well, Steve, if you insist That’s an awful thing to put up 
to a fellow at this hour of the morning just out of bed. Suppose we make this 
background and take some time because it is an awfully big subject to cover, and 

* Reprinted from The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1935 
volume, pp. 200—221. Franklin Delano Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, N.Y. 
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it is just possible that one or two of you may not have read the whole twenty-eight 
or twenty-nine pages of the Supreme Court decision. 

I have been a good deal impressed by—what shall I call it?—the rather 
pathetic appeals that I have had from all around the country to do something. 
They are very sincere as showing faith in the Government. They are so sincere 
that you feel in reading them—and so far there have been somewhere between 
two and three thousand by letter and telegram and I haven’t seen this morning’s 
mail yet—so sincere that you feel the country is beginning to realize that some¬ 
thing in the long run has to be done. And they are all hoping that something will 
be done right away. 

I think probably the best way to illustrate it is to read you just a few tele¬ 
grams that came out of this huge pile. They are all from business men, every one. 

I took out only the telegrams from business men. And they illustrate pretty well 
that the information they have received since Monday through the press and 
through the radio has failed to explain to them the implications of the Supreme 
Court’s decision. In other words, they are groping, and they have not yet had 
information from either the press or the radio or from me, which would put this 
situation in plain, lay language. 

Well, for instance, here is one from Indiana. A State association of small— 
well, they are drugstore people. They start off: “We commend you for what you 
have done to protect the small business man from ruthless destructive trade prac¬ 
tices. We hope you will continue your sincere efforts to the end that Constitutional 
legislation be enacted that will save the small business man from eventual 
extinction.” 

. . . Here is one from Galveston, Texas: “We feel that some law meeting 
the objections of the Supreme Court should be passed immediately to take the 
place of N.R.A. If this cannot be done by Federal law then think you should urge 
all States to pass laws to take care of this.” That is another suggestion. That is the 
forty-eight-States man. . . . And so forth and so on. 

I suppose there are several thousand along the same line, mainly from 
business men. 

Now, coming down to the decision itself. What are the implications? For 
the benefit of those of you who haven’t read it through I think I can put it this 
way: the implications of this decision are much more important than almost 
certainly any decision of my lifetime or yours, more important than any decision 
probably since the Dred Scott case, because they bring die country as a whole up 
against a very practical question. That is in spite of what one gendeman said in 
the paper this morning, that I resented the decision. Nobody resents a Supreme 
Court decision. You can deplore a Supreme Court decision, and you can point 
out the effect of it. You can call the attention of the country to what the implica¬ 
tions are as to the future, what the results of that decision are if future rW Uirtng 
follow this decision. . . . 

Since 1885 the Court in various decisions has enlarged on the definition of 
interstate commerce—railroad cases, coal cases and so forth and so on. It was 
clearly the opinion of the Congress before this decision and the opinion of various 
attomeys-general, re gardless of party, that the words “interstate commerce” ap- 
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plied not only to an actual shipment of goods but also to a great many other 
things that affected interstate commerce. . . . 

The whole tendency over these years has been to view the interstate com¬ 
merce clause in the light of present-day civilization. The country was in the 
horse-and-buggy age when that clause was written and if you go back to the de¬ 
bates on the Federal Constitution you will find in 1787 that one of the impelling 
motives for putting in that clause was this: There wasn’t much interstate com¬ 
merce at all—probably 80 or 90 percent of the human beings in the thirteen 
original States were completely self-supporting within their own communities. . . . 

They had in those days no problems relating to employment. They had no 
problems relating to the earning capacity of people—what the man in Massachu¬ 
setts earned, what his buying power was. Nobody had ever thought of what the 
wages were or the buying capacity in the slave-holding States of the South. There 
were no social questions in those days. The question of health on a national basis 
had never been discussed. The question of fair business practices had never been 
discussed. The word was unknown in the vocabulary of the Founding Fathers. 
The ethics of the period were very different from what they are today. If one man 
could skin a fellow and get away with it, why, that was all right. 

In other words, the whole picture was a different one when the interstate 
commerce clause was put into the Constitution from what it is now. Since that 
time, because of the improvement in transportation, because of the fact that, as 
we know, what happens in one State has a good deal of influence on the people 
in another State, we have developed an entirely different philosophy. 

The prosperity of the farmer does have an effect today on the manufac¬ 
turer in Pittsburgh. The prosperity of the clothing worker in the city of New York 
has an effect on the prosperity of the farmer in Wisconsin, and so it goes. We are 
interdependent—we are tied in together. And the. hope has been that we could, 
through a period of years, interpret the interstate commerce clause of the Consti¬ 
tution in the light of these new things that have come to the country. It has been 
our hope that under the interstate commerce clause we could recognize by legis¬ 
lation and by judicial decision that a harmful practice in one section of the 
country could be prevented on the theory that it was doing harm to another sec¬ 
tion of the country. That was why the Congress for a good many years, and most 
lawyers, have had the thought that in drafting legislation we could depend on an 
interpretation that would enlarge the Constitutional meaning of interstate com¬ 
merce to include not only those matters of direct interstate commerce, but also 
those matters which indirectly affect interstate commerce. 

The implication, largely because of what we call obiter dicta in this opin¬ 
ion, the implication of this opinion is that we have gone back, that the Supreme 
Court will no longer take into consideration anything that indirectly may affect 
interstate commerce. That hereafter they will decide the only thing in interstate 
commerce over which they can permit the exercise of Federal jurisdiction is goods 
in transit plus, perhaps* .a very small number of transactions which would directly 
affect goods in transit. 

Furthermore, they say on page 19, “(1) Were these transactions ‘in’ inter¬ 
state commerce? Much is made of the fact that almost all the poultry coming to 
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New York is. sent there from other States” . . . “When defendents had made 
their purchases, whether at the West Washington Market in New York City or 
at the railroad terminals serving the City, or elsewhere, the poultry was trucked to 
their slaughter houses in Brooklyn for local disposition. The interstate transactions 
in relation to that poultry then ended.” 

Then to come to the next point, they take one very interesting stand; first 
they talk about necessary and well-established distinctions between the direct and 
indirect effects. They quote a number of cases and finally, come down to the quo¬ 
tation from Industrial Association vs. United States at the top of page 23: “The 
alleged conspiracy and the acts here complained of, spent their intended and 
direct force upon a local situation—for building is as essentially local as mining, 
manufacturing or growing crops—and if, by a resulting diminution of the com¬ 
mercial demand, interstate trade was curtailed either generally or in specific in¬ 
stances, that was a fortuitous consequence so remote and indirectly .as plainly to 
cause it to fall outside the reach of the Sherman Act.” 

Now that is interesting because the implication is this: We have in this 
country about five major human activities. One is transportation and that is not 
listed here. 

The other four are: first, construction. I suppose the theory is that the 
building, even though the materials come from other States and none of the ma¬ 
terials come from the locality of the building, that the building is part of the land 
and therefore that nothing entering into the erection of that building can have 
anything to do with the interstate commerce clause of . the Constitution. 

The next, the third large occupation, is mining—that is to say the taking of 
coal, oil or copper or anything else out of the ground. The implication there is 
that no matter where the coal or oil or copper goes it cannot be considered to have 
any relationship to interstate commerce because it came out of one place. It was a 
part of a place or locus. 

Another great occupation is manufacturing. The implication is that if I 
manufacture at Hyde Park, New York, let us say, a national article such as a 
national brand of tooth paste or a national brand of automobiles while I only sell 
a few tubes of tooth paste or four or five cars in the place of manufacture at 
Hyde Park, and sell the rest in interstate commerce, the actual manufacturing 
itself seems to be so closely tied to the actual factory, that it does not make any 
difference where the goods go and therefore the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution cannot apply to any of the elements of the manufacturing at that 
place, either to materials that may come from other States, to the working con¬ 
ditions that obtain in the factory, to the wages paid or to the unfair practices that 
I as a manufacturer may be engaged in. 

And then finally you have a fifth great occupation of human life—the 
growing of crops. It evidently does not make any difference, after I grow my iK&eat, 
whether it is put in an elevator in a different State, perhaps to be commingled 
with other wheat and sold in Liverpool, or New York or Germany or in any other 
State of the Union—it does not make any difference. The fact is that the wheat 
was grown in one place, and therefore the growing of crops cannot be considered 
in any shape, manner or form as coming under the interstate commerce clause of 
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the Constitution, Perhaps wheat actually in transit under this decision may come 
under it But it could not if it were in storage, for example in a bin, because there 
it would be tied to a definite locality. 

And so it does bring us up rather squarely as to the big issue in the country 
and as to how we are going to solve it. The big issue is this: Does this decision 
mean that the United States Government has no control over any national eco- 
nomic problem? 

The simple example is crop adjustment. Are we going to take the hands of 
the Federal Government completely off any effort to adjust the growing of na¬ 
tional crops, and go right'straight back to the old principle that every farmer is a 
lord of his own farm and can do anything he wants, raise anything, any old time, 
in any quantity, and sell any time he wants? You and I know perfectly well that if 
we completely abandon crop control—I don’t care whether it is the present 
method or, let us say, the McNary-Haugen method, because, after all, that is a 
Federal method, too—if we are to abandon Federal relationship to any national 
crop, we shall again have thirty-six-cent wheat. You can’t stop it. Under present 
world conditions we will have five-cent cotton. That is obvious. 

And then you come down to the next series of things—manufacturing. We 
have tried to improve the economic conditions of certain forms of manufacturing. 
I am not talking about the social conditions now. I am talking about the economic 
conditions, giving to manufacturers a chance to eliminate things that we have 
nationally concluded are not fair. For example, the chain stores going into little 
communities or big communities all over the country and. starting a system of loss 
leaders. Of course anybody who does his own marketing, and all you ladies of the 
press will appreciate this, knows perfectly well that where there is the loss-leader 
system and you are trying to get along on a budget, you are going to look into the 
chain-store window and see what the loss leader is each day. You may get a can 
of peas for fourteen cents instead of eighteen cents; naturally you wait and buy 
the loss leader. The chain store can afford to put out loss leaders; but the inde¬ 
pendent grocery store cannot. 

A number of States—and. here we come down to the last question—have 
attempted to take away the privileges or the advantages that come to very large 
nationwide businesses, by imposing special taxes on chain stores, but only a few 
States have succeeded in doing it. And that is a very good illustration of the diffi¬ 
culty of correcting economic conditions by forty-eight separate actions. 

We attempted to do it in the codes by getting industry itself to formulate 
codes that would eliminate loss leaders. They did, and as a result the wave of 
bankruptcies of small stores which was under way throughout the country two 
years ago was stopped. And the volume of telegrams that has come in today leads 
one to believe that they again face, a great many of them, bankruptcies, or at 
least they think they do. 

■ The other example is that of a department store which puts in a book de¬ 
partment and sells all the latest detective stories that retail ordinarily at $1.50—I 
ought to know because I read them—for ninety cents. Up to the time that their 
code went through, bankruptcies of small book stores throughout the country 
where these practices were engaged in were increasing. They were being put out 
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of business because they could not afford to sell $1.50 books for ninety cents. The 
big department stores could afford to do it, because people who went into that 
department to save sixty cents on a detective story undoubtedly bought a good 
many other things in that department store, and the store was able to make up the 
loss. 

Now all that seems to be “out of the window.” We made a very sincere 
effort to eliminate things that were called unfair trade practices not only because 
they were hurting little fellows, but also because they were giving advantages to 
people with lots of capital or with nationwide systems—advantages over smaller 
men or local men. It seemed to be going pretty well. It was done under the gen¬ 
eral theory that, because these goods came from every part of the United States, 
there was a rather direct implication that they affected the internal commerce of 
the United States as a whole, and therefore came under the interstate commerce 
clause. 

Then we come down to the mines. There have been a number of cases 
about mines, but the implication In this quotation is that mines and mining do not 
come under interstate commerce. It is purely a local thing no matter where the 
copper or the oil or coal goes. It is rather interesting, I think, that there are 
former decisions of the Supreme Court which have held much more liberally in 
labor cases, in mining cases where people were trying to get an injunction against 
labor. In those cases the Supreme Court has tended to approve mining injunctions 
on the ground that the coal was going to go into interstate commerce. 

This case, however, seems to be a direct reversal in saying that where you 
try to improve the wages and hours of miners, the coal suddenly becomes a purely 
local intrastate matter and you can’t do anything about it. Of course, here the 
shoe is on the other foot. 

Those are the important human occupations affected by this decision, the 
mining and manufacturing and growing of crops—the important ones. 

Well, what does it do? It seems to me it brings—oh, I suppose you will 
want to say an issue. I accept the word “issue” on one condition; and that is that 
you make it very clear that it is not a partisan issue. It is infinitely deeper than 
any partisan issue; it is a national issue. Yes, and the issue is this—going back to 
these telegrams that I have been reading to you: Is the United States going to 
decide, are the people of this country going to decide that their Federal Gov¬ 
ernment shall in the future have no right under any implied power or any court- 
approved power to enter into a solution of a national economic problem, but that 
that national economic problem must be decided only by the States? 

The other part of it is this: Shall we view our social problems—and in 
that I include employment of all kinds—shall we view them from the same point 
of view or not; that the Federal Government has no right under this or following 
opinions to take any part in trying to better national social conditions ? Now that 
is flat and that is simple! 

If we accept the point of view that under no interpretation of .the Consti¬ 
tution can the Federal Government deal with construction matters, mining mat¬ 
ters (which means everything that comes out of the ground), manufacturing 
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matters or agricultural matters, but that they must be left Wholly to the States, the 
Federal Government must abandon any legislation. Thus we go back automatically 
to the fact that there will be not merely thirteen Governments as there were in 
1789 at a time where none of these questions existed in the country—but we will 
go back to a Government of forty-eight States. 

Or we can go ahead with every possible effort to make national decisions 
based on the fact that forty-eight sovereignties cannot agree quickly enough or 
practically enough on any solution for a national economic problem or a national 
social problem. 

When I was in Albany I had the desire of getting through the Legislature 
on two or three occasions certain bills relating to the improvement of factory con¬ 
ditions and the improvement of labor conditions, and people came to me and said, 
“If those bills go through we are going to move into Pennsylvania.” 

That gave to the Chief Executive of one State serious concern. Should he 
force the legislation and let these factories move out of this State into a State 
that didn’t have any restrictions and didn’t have nearly as advanced social legis¬ 
lation; or should he go in and leave certain evils just as they were? In other 
words, by the returning of all these powers exclusively to the States you will un¬ 
avoidably develop sectionalism. Just imagine what will happen in the case of the 
cotton textile industry—the problem of the differential in wage between New Eng¬ 
land and the South. Less than two years ago that differential was more than five 
dollars a week in favor of the South. Under the code system it has been cut to two 
and a half dollars; and in all human probability if we had gone on under code 
methods, the differential would gradually have been cut still further. They were 
actually working on an additional cut in the labor differential in the cotton textile 
industry. That, of course, we have had to stop. 

We come down, in passing, to the question of whether they can now live 
up to these codes. We hope so—surely. Everybody hopes that the wage agreements 
and codes will be lived up to, arid every effort should be made to have people in 
every industry live up to the codes. I sincerely hope that everybody will live up to 
them. 

On the other hand, as President, naturally, I have to think of what is going 
to happen to the country if people, some people, do not live up to them. You go 
back to the same old 90 percent and 10 percent we have talked about so often. 
There are, let’s say, 100 of us in this room who are making cotton textiles. Each 
one owns a mill and out of the 100 there are three or four, that is all, who see an 
advantage to be gained—an immediate advantage of quick profit. So they cut 
their wages, and increase their hours, and go ahead with the stretch-out system 
beyond the code allowance. What is going to happen to us ? . . . 

You and I know human nature. Fundamentally it comes down to this. In 
the long run can voluntary processes on the part of business bring about the same 
practical results that were attained under N.R.A.? I mean the good results. Of 
course there have been some bad ones. But I mean the good results. Can it be 
done by voluntary action on the part of business? Can we go ahead as a nation 
with the beautiful theory, let us say, of some of the press, “At last the rule of 
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Christ is restored. Business can do anything it wants and business is going to live 
up to the golden rule so marvelously that all of our troubles are ended.” It is a 
school of thought that is so delightful in its naivet£. 

And so we are facing a very, very great national non-partisan issue. We 
have got to decide one way or the other. I don’t mean this summer or winter or 
next fall, but over a period, perhaps, of five years or ten years we have got to 
decide: whether we are going to relegate to the forty-eight States practically all 
control over economic conditions—not only State economic conditions but national 
economic conditions; and along with that whether we are going to relegate to the 
States all control over social and working conditions throughout the country re¬ 
gardless of whether those conditions have a very definite significance and effect 
in other States outside of the individual States. That is one side of the picture. 
The other side of the picture is whether in some way we are going to turn over or 
restore to—whichever way you choose to put it—turn over or restore to the Fed¬ 
eral Government the powers which exist in the national Governments of every 
other Nation in the world to enact and administer laws that have a bearing on, 
and general control over, national economic problems and national social prob¬ 
lems. 

That actually is the biggest question that has come before this country 
outside of time of war, and it has to be decided. And, as I say, it may. take five 
years or ten years. 

This N.R.A decision—if you accept the obiter dicta and all the phrase¬ 
ology of it—seems to be squarely on the side of restoring to the States forty-eight 
different controls over national economic and social problems. This is not a criti¬ 
cism of the Supreme Court’s decision; it is merely pointing out the implications 
of it. 

In some ways it may be the best thing that has happened to this country 
for a long time that such a decision has come from the Supreme Court, because 
it clarifies the issue. If the press and the radio of this country can make that issue 
perfectly clear, it will be doing a very great service. The telegrams that I have 
been reading to you, suggesting every kind of method of overcoming the decision, 
will not continue to come in, because all except a very few of them suggest reme¬ 
dies which are wholly outside of the opinion of the Supreme Court. In other 
words, they are in violation of that opinion—nine suggested remedies out of ten 
are in violation of the strict interpretation of that opinion. 

I think it is perfectly proper to say further that the implications of this de¬ 
cision could, if carried to their logical conclusion, strip the Federal Government 
of a great many other powers. . . . 

Your next implication relates to certain things that we believe are within 
the Federal power. They have not been definitely outlawed by this decision; but 
the decision raises a very great question about them. The Securities Act of 1§33, 
for example, was intended to prevent nationally the issuing of securities to the in¬ 
vesting or speculating public under false pretenses. The Act required that, through 
a central Federal organization, securities that were proposed to be issued should 
have the full truth stated about them. That is all there was to it—it was a Truth 
in Securities Act and it has been working very well. However, securities, I suppose. 
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like a crop or like manufactured goods, can be held to be issued in one place and 
bought by the public in one place, and are therefore wholly intrastate. 

It does not make any difference whether the securities afterward go into 
forty-eight States or not. The issuance and buying in one State, like a crop or a 
factory product, have no character of interstate commerce about them under this 
decision. 

In the same way the decision raises a question with respect to the Stock 
Exchange Act. After all, a stock exchange is just a building in one place—in one 
city. There are a good many of them scattered throughout the country. They sell 
various forms of securities, but each one is attached to the ground like wheat or 
cotton—like coal or anything else. The decision raises a question about that. 

Then you come to the A.A.A. itself. I have discussed that. The question is 
raised by this decision as to whether the Federal Government has any constitu¬ 
tional right to do anything about any crop in the United States; and it suggests 
by implication that forty-eight States should each have their own crop laws. 

You see the implications of the decision. That is why I say it is one of the 
most important decisions ever rendered in this country. And the issue is not going 
to be a partisan issue for a minute. The issue is going to be whether we go one way 
or the other. Don’t call it right or left; that is just first-year high-school language, 
just about. It is not right or left—it is a question for national decision on a very 
important problem of Government. We are the only Nation in the world that has 
not solved that problem. We thought we were solving it, and now it has been 
thrown right straight in our faces. We have been relegated to the horse-and-buggy 
definition of interstate commerce. . . . 


Neither Roosevelt’s most enthusiastic supporters nor his most dire critics 
had much notion early in the New Deal what the outcome of the new experiences 
would be by the 1940’s and thereafter. In later years, the new economic policies 
were to be summed up in the popular mind by the term "Keynesian.” How these 
policies developed and what they were has been explained in simple language by 
an economist, John Kenneth Galbraith. 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH: THE NEW RELATION¬ 
SHIP OF THE STATE TO THE ECONOMY* 

. . . One-can only suppose that in 1929 the fates undertook, after great 
deliberation, to shake the confidence of the people of the United States in their 
economy. Nothing could have been more ingeniously or more elaborately designed 

* Reprinted by permission from John Kenneth Galbraith, American Capitalism, The 
Concept of Countervailing Power (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin Company, rev. ed., 1956), pp. 
64-68, 76-83. Alio by perminion of Hamish Hamilton Ltd., London. 
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to achieve this result. There was the shock effect—the sudden dramatic collapse 
in the stockmarket values with which the lives and fortunes of thousands of inno¬ 
cents, who only then became aware of their innocence, had become entwined. 
This was followed by the inexorable decline in output, values and employment 
which, in a little more than two years, cut the value of national production almost 
in half and left twelve million workers—ten and a half million more than in 
1929—without jobs and mostly without reliable means of support. Those who still 
had jobs lived in the penetrating fear that their turn would be next. Meanwhile 
hundreds of thousands of well-to-do citizens either made a* sudden and irretriev¬ 
able descent into poverty or dwelt in the cold fear that they soon would. It would 
have added to the security of the country if businessmen and bankers had escaped 
the debacle. But their well-publicized plight suggested, all too plainly, that they 
too had no formula for contending with capitalism when the latter was on ship¬ 
wreck tack. The broken banker was as commonplaoe a figure in the news as the 
unemployed worker, and a much less reassuring one. The economy was the im¬ 
partial destroyer of all. 

When there was nothing else to hope for, it could still be hoped that the 
depression would be temporary. A rhythm of good times and bad was the mini¬ 
mum promise of the competitive model. To this shaky standard the defenders of 
the system repaired in droves. Then, the most malicious act of all, the depression 
was made to last ten years. The very notion that depressions in the United States 
were self-correeling—that there were comers that would be turned—became a 
national jest. As if to sharpen the point, a modest recovery prior to the summer of 
1937, which however had left between seven and eight million still unemployed, 
was followed by a slump in production that was even sharper than the one follow¬ 
ing 1929. The Great Depression of the thirties never came to an end. It merely 
disappeared in the great mobilization of the forties. For a whole generation it be¬ 
came the normal aspect of peacetime life in the United States—the thing to be 
both feared and expected. 

Measured by its continuing imprint on actions and attitudes, the depression 
clearly stands with the Civil War as one of the two most important events in 
American history since the Revolution. For the great majority of Americans World 
War II, by contrast, was an almost casual and pleasant experience. Several million 
found jobs who had doubted whether they might ever find jobs again. Hundreds 
of thousands of others escaped the routines of middle-class employments, their 
boredom with which they had concealed even from themselves. Men and women 
who had never supposed that society would entrust them with responsibility found 
themselves discharging important tasks with a competence of which they alone 
had been previously aware. Only a minority experienced the nagging homesickness, 
the fear, the physical suffering and the mutilation and death which is die less 
pleasant destiny of the fighting soldier in wartime. Because they were a minority 
the war left no lasting imprint. The depression which afflicted a great majority 
of the people did. 

The depression not only contributed deeply to the insecurity with which 
Americans viewed their economy. It also had an. important bearing on economic 
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behavior. In the years following World War II the fear of a recurrence of de¬ 
pression was without question a dominant factor in the. calculations of a large 
proportion of all businessmen. The convention, so scrupulously observed by the 
business community, which bans the public expression of fear of economic collapse 
lest to express fear be to invite the fact, concealed much of this alarm. Nonethe¬ 
less, when Fortune magazine in 1946 asked some 15,000 leading business execu¬ 
tives in confidence whether they expected an “extended major depression with 
large-scale unemployment in the next ten years”—a phrasing that was not designed 
to minimize the scope of the contemplated disaster—fifty-eight per cent of those 
replying said they did. Of the remainder only twenty-eight per cent said they did 
not. 1 In the same years labor was preoccupied with measures to maintain the level 
of employment and farmers with support prices that would provide shelter in a 
slump. Even the radicals had long ceased to talk about the inequality or exploita¬ 
tion under capitalism or its “inherent contradictions.” They stressed only the utter 
unreliability of its performance. 

These attitudes have since changed. With prosperity and the passage of 
time the fear of depression has been somewhat dulled. In 1949 and again in 1954 
there were minor setbacks, which were first viewed as the beginning of a new 
disaster but from which there was a prompt recovery. These provided more re¬ 
assurance. The convention which requires businessmen and politicians who are in 
office to say that all will always be well—that at any time prosperity is assured— 
has brought a rich yield of optimism. This too has had an effect. 

It has been the custom of economists to take people, and their attitudes, 
aspirations, hopes and fears, as given and much the same from one generation to 
the next. It seems certain that changes in these attitudes are of deep importance. 

# # # 


II 

By the mid-thirties, the layman—whether worker, businessman, farmer or 
unemployed—had undoubtedly reached his own conclusions concerning American 
capitalism. Asked were its norm an equilibrium of stable prices and full employ¬ 
ment, the conclusion of the competitive model, he would have recommended his 
interrogator to the care of a good doctor. But, as ideas to be influential need the 
support of experience, so experience needs interpretation by ideas. Only then does 
it become the basis for generalization, for a theory. The Great Depression might, 
conceivably, have remained the great accident if ideas had not again intervened. 
These, in their mature form, made depression, or its counterpart inflation, the 
normal behavior pattern of uninhibited and unmanaged capitalism. While this dis¬ 
couraging analysis carried with it a remedy—a remedy that was received with 
profound enthusiasm by many economists and much of the public at large—the 
remedy was unorthodox and disturbing. It is only partial comfort for a patient. 


1 Fortune (February, 1947), p. 34. The rest declined to say. 
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who is being told he is chronically ill, to learn that there are violent and painful 
cures for his disease. 

The ideas which interpreted the depression, and which warned that de¬ 
pression or inflation might be as much a part of the free-enterprise destiny as 
stable full employment, were those of John Maynard Keynes. A case could easily 
be made by those who make such cases, that his were the most influential social 
ideas of the first half of the century. A proper distribution of emphasis as between 
the role of ideas and the role of action might attribute more influence on modem 
economic history to Keynes than to Roosevelt. Certainly his final book, The Gen¬ 
eral Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, shaped the course of events as 
only the books of three earlier economists—Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Ricardo’s 
Principles of Political Economy and Marx’s Capital —have done. . . . 

The time has now come to consider the political consequences of Keynes 
for, more than any man of the century, he reformulated attitudes on tire agitated 
question of the relation of the state to the economy. 

The United States, in the thirties, was urgently in need of a new theory of 
the relation of government to economic life. The American political parties had 
long been in the habit of assuming full responsibility for economic well-being and 
of campaigning with promises of prosperity for all. The inconsistency of these 
promises, which Republicans and Democrats had made with equal fervor, with 
the role assigned to the state by the competitive model was untroublesome so long 
as there was reasonable prosperity in any event. It was bound to be troublesome 
to a party which was forced to contend with a serious depression. The New 
Deal came to power on the usual promises and with little clearer view than 
predecessor administrations of how the government might intervene to bring 
prosperity. 

It was inevitable that the attention of liberals in a liberal administration 
would be directed toward the structure of the economy. The preconceptions of the 
competitive model guided their thinking in this direction. Implicit in the rise of 
big business was the possibility that it had created a structure that departed so far 
from the competitive model that it could not work. Two courses of action were 
open. The incentives which, under the competitive model, were presumed to guide 
businessmen to a socially desirable behavior could be replaced by some kind of 
central guidance which would get the desired results. Perhaps businessmen could 
be brought together under the aegis of government and be told, or made to agree, 
to increase employment and stabilize wages and prices. Or, alternatively, perhaps 
private incentives could be rehabilitated by remaking business enterprise so that it 
conformed more closely to the preconceptions of the model. 

Both enterprises involved the most serious difficulties. The first, which was 
given a trial run in the NRA, suffered from a grievous unclarity of both methods 
and goals. The self-interest of the businessman dictated the particular low level of 
employment he was offering and investment he was, making in 1933. This simple 
fact was not altered by bringing him together with other businessmen under the 
supervision of a Code Authority. It seems improbable that much would have been 
accomplished had he been ordered directly by government to increase employment 
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and investment outlays at his own cost and contrary to his own assessment of 
interest. 

To remake the economy in accordance with the requirements of the com¬ 
petitive model was obviously a time-consuming enterprise. To take time out to 
break up large corporate units and re-establish the competition of the model was 
hardly in keeping with the temper of a country which found depression tiresome 
and which was not noted for its patience. To the extent that it was contemplated 
in the later years of the New Deal it was as a decidely long-run reform. There 
remained in 1933 only the possibility of abandoning capitalism entirely. This was 
a project which raised the question of alternatives concerning which only a hand¬ 
ful of Communists were in any way clear. It is hardly surprising that the early 
days of the New Deal were distinguished in American history for their foggy se- 
manticism—for meaningless or incomprehensible talk about social planning, 
guided capitalism and industrial self-government. When stumped by a problem the 
American liberal rarely admits defeat. He takes the offensive with words. 

It was Keynes who provided the escape from the dilemma—and the words. 
It would be hard, at first glance, to imagine a formula that was better designed 
for the American scene. The depression was overwhelmingly the important prob¬ 
lem. The notion of an excess of savings or a deficiency of investment 10 defined 
the nature of the government intervention. By public borrowing or expenditure, 
or the appropriate changes in taxation, the government could make up for the 
deficiency in private spending. By so doing it could return the economy to full 
employment and keep it there. To the naked eye, the scope of private business 
decision remained as before. General Motors still decided what cars to produce, 
what prices to charge, how to advertise and sell them, when to build a new assem¬ 
bly plant and how many workers to employ. It merely sold more cars because em¬ 
ployees on public works projects became customers for secondhand Chevrolets, 
their foremen for new ones and the contractor for a Buick. 

The government had always taxed; to reduce taxes and so release income 
for spending or, perhaps, to adjust taxes to fall more heavily on income that was 
likely to end up as redundant saving involved no radical departure. The govern¬ 
ment had always spent. To spend for the express purpose of absorbing savings and 
raising the level of output and employment in the economy, if novel, was far from 
revolutionary. The government borrowed for at least a part of this expenditure. 
But the debt so created, was the counterpart of private debt that would have 
been created had private investment absorbed the excess of savings. In any case 
one strong wing of the Keynesian thought assumed (and the assumption has not 
yet been entirely abandoned) that periods of unemployment and of inflation 
would alternate at convenient intervals. Since the formula for periods of inflation 
seemed to be the simple obverse of that for unemployment—higher taxes, espe¬ 
cially on income to be spent, diminished public spending and a budget surplus— 
the debts of one period would be liquidated by the 'excess revenues of the next. 

“ More awkwardly but more accurately, of efforts to save and intentions to invest 
By frustrating these efforts and intentions, changes in total output keep savings and invest¬ 
ment as Keynes defined them always equal. 
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The budget would be balanced in accordance with all the canons of fiscal ortho¬ 
doxy. It was only necessary that a little time elapse. 

V 

Liberals almost spontaneously adopted the Keynesian formula. They were 
also puzzled by the reluctance of conservatives, especially businessmen, to embrace 
it. Here was protection from the overwhelming threat of depression, the only 
threat of potentially revolutionary proportions seemingly faced by capitalism. The 
businessman remained undisturbed in his prerogatives as an owner and manager 
and had the promise of better business to boot. What could he lose? 

With time there has been some explicit and a great deal of implicit accept¬ 
ance of the Keynesian formula by American businessmen. However, as often 
happens, it encountered the sharp cleavage which exists in our attitude toward 
technological and social change. If a man seeks to design a better mousetrap he is 
the soul of enterprise; if he seeks to design a better society he is a crackpot. For 
those who mistrust social change it was not an argument that profits might be 
increased, even that disaster might be avoided. They were opposed to change and 
they could not be bought. They were men of principle. 

There were also more positive grounds for business opposition to Keynes 
than liberals have been inclined to suppose. The Keynesian system, though it per¬ 
haps involved a less than revolutionary change in the relation of the government 
to the economy, implied, nonetheless, an important one. For a doctrine that ex¬ 
cluded government it substituted one that made government indispensable. Keynes 
was sufficiently unpalatable when he made depression and inflation not adventi¬ 
tious or war-induced misfortunes but normal occurrences. He went on to make 
government the indispensable partner of business. In failing to recognize the pres¬ 
tige that goes with power and decision-making in American life, American liberals 
failed to recognize that, for some businessmen, the Keynesian remedy was at least 
as damaging as the depression it presumed to eliminate. Even though the business¬ 
man might profit in a narrow pecuniary sense from the new role of government 
there was no chance that his prestige would survive intact. Where, in economic 
life, people had previously looked upon business decisions as the ones that had 
shaped their destiny, now they would have regard for government decisions as 
well, or instead. Those of an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury on interest rates 
were now of more importance than those of any banker. Those of a regional ad¬ 
ministrator of public works on investment attained a significance greater than 
those of a corporation president. To share the prestige of decision-making is to 
lose prestige. The Keynesian remedies thus represented an assault on a valued 
possession. 1 hose who were losers could hardly be expected to embrace the ideas 
that brought this loss. Much of their dissatisfaction was expressed in personal 
terms it was directed against the Administration and against the public servants 
who implemented the new ideas. But a good deal was directed at Keynes. His 
American followers, taking at face value our conventional disavowal of any inter¬ 
est in power, failed to understand the discontent over its impairment. 
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The Keynesian system also, though unobtrusively, opened the way for a 
large expansion of government services and activities. This was the result of a new 
and very important concept of social waste which followed in its train. If the 
normal tendency of the economy is toward full employment, then the use of labor 
and other economic resources by government is at the expense of their use by the 
private economy. Dams and post offices are built at the cost of private consump¬ 
tion or investment. If there is full employment in the first place, something must 
be given up. But if employment is chronic, the dams and post offices require no 
sacrifice of private production or consumption. The labor, plants and materials 
that are used would otherwise have been unemployed. They are wasted if someone 
does not employ them. Again ideas had produced a topsy-turvy world. Government 
spending, long the mark of profligacy, was now sanctioned in the sacred name of 
avoiding waste. It was inevitable also that wild men would draw from this para¬ 
dox, and the substantial truths on which it is built, a sanction for any and all 
expenditures at any and all times. Here was further discomfort for the conserva¬ 
tive. 

The Keynesian ideas had other new, heterodox and even threatening corol¬ 
laries. Thrift, an ancient and once an absolute virtue, was brought into question; 
it suffered from the guilt of association with redundant saving and depression. A 
doctrine which cast doubt on so conventional a good was bound to be suspect. We 
commonly bring a deep theological conviction to the defense of our chosen prin¬ 
ciples. Those who dissent are not wrong, they are evil. Nothing could better prove 
that a man was secretly in the service of the devil or communism than that he 
should raise his voice against thrift. 

Finally the new doctrine raised uncomfortable questions concerning both 
income distribution and profits. Say’s Law provided a highly satisfactory defense 
of incomes and profits even when these were generous. They might not be deserved 
but, since they were either spent or saved and promptly invested, they did not im¬ 
pair the functioning of the economy. On the contrary they benefited it. The pres¬ 
sure to consume is least urgent on high personal incomes and high profits; there 
is the greatest chance of saving from such income and, when invested, this provides 
the factories, machinery, utilities and motive power by which future production 
is increased. 

Once saving and the certainty of its utilization in investment became sus¬ 
pect, this defense of high personal incomes and high profits dissolved. More than 
that, such income became subject to a new attack. If these were the incomes 
whence the most saving came, it was by these that depressions were caused. By 
leveling off high incomes and profits one could reduce the amount of savings that 
had to be offset by investment at full employment. This would promote economic 
stability. 

In the decade following World War II business profits were exceedingly 
handsome—several times what they were before or even during the war. The 
question of the fairness of these profits and the resulting personal incomes—the 
question of whether someone was getting more than he deserved—was hardly 
raised. This was the ancient objection to high profits but it is so no longer. Envy 
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in our time is confined to the contemplation of the privileges or possessions of 
others of nearly equal income. The postwar attack on profits, as avowed, w$w 
almost exclusively on their alleged contribution to instability. It was widely as¬ 
serted that high profits were the feature of the boom which, if uncurbed, would 
cause the bust. This also was the handiwork of Keynes. 

The disagreements arising out of Keynes’ proposals should not be magnified. 
He was not a divisive figure; on the contrary his work was solidly in the Anglo- 
American tradition of compromise which seeks progress by reconciling the 
maximum number of conflicts of interest But it is also easy to see how his 
formula, and the speed with which it was accepted, provided its own ground for 
uneasiness. . . . 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


ROOSEVELT: FROM ISOLATION TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


One of the most sudden and profound revolutions in American thinking 
came between 1937. and 1945 when the United States, with the overwhelming 
approval of the American people, abandoned its deep-seated isolationism and 
zssumed leadership in establishing a new international organization, the United 
Nations, to maintain the peace through collective security. It was the catalyst of 
Nazi and Japanese aggression that wrought the change; unfolding Russian policies 
in the years beginning with 1945 caused it to take directions unforeseen earlier. 

This remarkable change from isolationism to collective security is easily 
obscured by the hectic events in which it took place: the rise of Hitler and out¬ 
break of war in Europe, the bitter debate between isolationists and intervention¬ 
ists, the events leading up to Pearl Harbor, and the conduct of a grueling global 
war. In these selections, the emphasis is not upon these events,.vital as they were, 
but upon the policy question of collective security put back into its contemporary 
setting. 

The United States, which had rallied to President Wilson’s challenge to 
“make the world safe for democracy,” had, in an almost accidental fashion, failed 
in the 1920’s to go into the League of Nations. The League floundered and un¬ 
doubtedly would have floundered even if the United States had been a full 
member. As it was, most Americans, by the 1930‘s, felt that the League was a 
failure, and that the true interests of the United States required the nation to 
remain isolated from world politics. In actutd fact, the United States was not 
functioning much differently from the other great powers, placing its internal 
problems and national interests first but also making its weight felt in international 
affairs. 

By 1937, crises were developing both in Europe where Hitler was becoming 
dominant, and in Asia where Japan was plunging into China. President Roosevelt, 
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a strong leader in foreign policy, was deeply committed to keeping the Unitea, 
States out of war. He was therefore looking for some plan which would further 
the cause of world peace. It was at this point, in October, 1937, that he delivered 
his famous speech in which he suggested the possibility of quarantining an ag¬ 
gressor. Dorothy Borg’s analysis of it (from which some of the supporting evidence 
has been deleted) indicated the uncertain way in which the nation began to 
move toward the catastrophe of World War II. 


DOROTHY BORG: NOTES ON ROOSEVELT’S 
“QUARANTINE” SPEECH* 

The “quarantine” speech which President Roosevelt made at Chicago on 
October 5, 1937, is generally assumed to have been a landmark in our foreign 
policy, showing the point at which the President made a definite decision to take 
a strong stand against the Axis Powers. It is also widely supposed that, because 
of evidence at every hand of the country’s hostility to the speech, Mr. Roosevelt, 
quite justifiably, felt compelled to relinquish his determination to deal firmly 
with the totalitarian states. Yet the further one examines these assumptions, the 
more they seem to invite rethinking. 


I 

Turning to the speech itself, the most popular interpretations are that the 
President was announcing that he had decided: to reverse his foreign policy, 
abandoning the isolationism of our neutrality legislation for a Wilsonian type of 
collective security; or to use sanctions against Japan to stop the hostilities in 
China; or to initiate forthwith a program for the application of sanctions against 
future aggressors—meaning the Axis Powers. However, a consideration of the 
events surrounding the speech, and of its text, suggests that the President was 
probably only engaging in a groping and intermittent effort, which he had been 
making for some time to find some sort of a plan which would avert war between 
the dictatorships and the democracies. If so, the “quarantine” speech should not 
be regarded as an indication that, in the autumn of 1937, Mr. Roosevelt resolved 
to embark upon some strong and specific policy toward the Axis countries but 
rather as indicating that he was still pursuing a variety of nebulous schemes 
for warding off catastrophe. 

In order to discuss further both the popular interpretations of the speech 
and the interpretation just advanced, it is necessary first to look at the two areas 
where the material lies which make more detailed discussion possible:**the 

* Reprinted from Dorothy Borg, “Notes on Roosevelt’s ‘Quarantine’ Speech,” Polit- 
Quarterly, LXXII (September, 1957), 405-13, 416-17, 418-23, 424-26, 
427-28, 430-33 by pennission. 
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President’s search for a program to avoid war and the story of the writing of 
the Chicago address. 

As the international crisis deepened in the 1930’s, Mr. Roosevelt was 
intensely concerned over the aggression of the Axis nations. In keeping with a 
pattern' he tended to follow almost instinctively, he seems to have felt that, if he 
advanced notions of his own about possible means of meeting the crisis, he 
might stimulate others to build on his suggestions until a solution was found. 
His first great effort to dramatize the concept of searching for a program to 
stabilize the world situation ’ was made in connection with the Buenos Aires- 
Conference of 1936. It will be recalled that this conference was convened at his 
suggestion to strengthen the Inter-American peace system. However, both the 
President and Secretary Hull proclaimed over and over again that the purpose 
of the conference was not just to work out a scheme for the maintenance of 
peace in the Americas but to evolve a program, which, speaking in general terms, 
could be copied by the rest of the world. And it was precisely to draw the 
attention of as many people as possible to the. universal significance of the 
proceedings at Buenos Aires that Mr. Roosevelt made his own dramatic trip 
to the conference. 

Two features of the developments at Buenos Aires have a special sig¬ 
nificance in connection with later efforts to formulate a program to deal with 
the problem of war and peace. 1 One was the over-all character of the Buenos 
Aires agreements. The sixty-seven agreements arrived at by the Conference 
constituted a comprehensive plan divorced from any commitments to sanctions. 
They emphasized the value of a so-called constructive approach to peace, by 
which was meant an attempt to settle the underlying causes of friction that give 
rise to wars. They also emphasized the need to develop machinery to adjust 
disputes by peaceful means or, if this proved impossible, to limit hostilities once 
they occurred. 

The second significant factor was the discussion about plans for organ¬ 
izing, in wartime, the countries that were not parties to the dispute. One ides 
was that an arrangement should be made so that these nations would adopl 
a collective neutrality that went further than anything as yet embodied in the 
Inter-American peace system. This view was vigorously pushed by Secretary 
Hull in his famous Eight Pillars of Peace speech delivered at the outset of the 
Conference.* It was incorporated in the draft convention presented to the Con¬ 
ference by the United States Delegation; for the convention would have com¬ 
mitted neutral American countries, in case of war between two or more American 
republics, to apply laws comparable to the neutrality legislation existing in the 
United States. 8 While the United States proposal was not adopted, the determina- 

1 Stenographic report of the conference in The Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, Proceedings (Buenos Aires, 1937) ; Report of Delegation of the 
United States to the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace (Washing¬ 
ton, 1937),-Department of State Conference Series 33. 

*Peace and War: United States Foreign Policy, 1931-41 (Washington, 1943), p. 
342; The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York, 1948), I, 498. 

* Documents on International Affairs, 1936 (London, 1937), p. 77. 
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tion to develop die concept of collective neutrality in the Americas remained 
a fixed part of our policy. 

Another idea was that there should be what, for lack of a^ better term, 
may be called a collective nonbelligerency. This concept became a center of 
discussion at Buenos Aires because the Central American nations introduced a 
draft treaty based on a plan, advanced by Uruguay during the First World War, 
for the creation by the American states of a moral front which would adopt 
measures, such as the severance of diplomatic relations, that were noncoercive 
but not neutral. 4 In the process of watering down the Central American draft 
the closeness of this type of a collective nonbelligerency and a common neutrality 
was underscored. The purpose of both was to have the nations, not parties to the 
conflict, form a community for their own protection and to influence the course 
of the hostilities. (It was thought that a collective neutrality could, if necessary, 
be manipulated to favor one side or the other, as was indeed done after the 
outbreak of war in Europe.) I ' Moreover both the ideas of collective neutrality 
and of collective nonbelligerency were regarded as preventive in that, if either 
were incorporated in an agreement, they would serve to deter would-be aggressors. 

Following the Buenos Aires Conference, the President continued to look 
for a program to relieve the international tension, suggesting frequently that 
the nations of the world might get together to work out something comparable 
to the achievements reached at Buenos Aires. Secretary Hull spoke similarly, 
both men often stressing the noncoercive character of the Buenos Aires agree¬ 
ments. When, for example, Prime Minister King of Canada visited Washington 
in the spring of 1937, Mr. Hull told him that, in his estimation, the only way 
of stopping the drift toward war was for England to seek the cooperation of other 
European countries in developing a constructive and comprehensive scheme for 
the stabilization of peace like the Buenos Aires program.* The President himself 
discussed at length with Mr. King the possibility of calling an international 
conference to set up a new world organization which would seek to maintain 
peace by peaceful means rather than by economic or military sanctions. 7 He 
suggested that new methods of achieving peace be tried such as “going after 
the root causes of war” so as to establish a “collective security based on the 
removal of war causes.” Also wars should be prevented or cured by “public 


4 Martin, Perry Alvin, Latin America and the War (Baltimore, 1925), pp. 361 et 
seq., 381. Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, Proceedings, pp. 138, 
221, 739. 

‘ Bemis, Samuel Flagg, The Latin American Policy of the United Stater (New York. 
1943), p. 287, chapter xxi. Welles, Sumner, The Time for Decision (New York, 1944), p. 


memorandum of this conversation was an unusually comprehensive statement 
of Mr. Hull’s views and was sent to the President. See Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1937, I, 641, and Hull, Memoirs, I, 546. Even after the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war, Mr. Hull was urging Japan to join the United States in the leadership "of a 
peace movement based on the Buenos Aires agreements. See Foreign Relations of the United 
Stater: Japan, 1931-41 , p. 331. 

. ... \ FDR r His Personal Letters, 1928-45 (New York, 1947), I, 664. Based on notes 
latter* ,r dl,CUMlon wnMen Mr - Kin R while talking with the President and shown to the 
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opinion” not by "penalty”. A few weeks later the President talked along similar 
lines to Norman Davis, who was about to leave on a mission to Europe, indicating 
that Mr. Davis might explore some of these ideas with European statesmen 
informally. 8 

At the same time the President was groping for other means of getting 
die dictatorships and the democracies to make a concerted effort to ensure 
peace. Even before the Buenos Aires Conference, Mr. Roosevelt had spoken to 
friends of the possibility of stopping the trend toward war by some dramatic 
action as inviting the heads of the big European nations to a meeting on board 
a battleship at sea where they would evolve some plan for a “lasting peace” to 
be achieved without commitments to coercion. 9 Word of the President’s scheme 
reached the New York Times which printed a front-page article under a 
streaming headline: "roosevelt if elected may call kings, dictatorships 

AND PRESIDENTS TO GREAT POWER CONFERENCE ”. 10 

The net result of all this talk of a program to resolve the existing crisis 
was that, by the spring of 1937, there were repercussions even in the European 
dictatorships. Mussolini, in a highly publicized interview, virtually invited the 
President to take the initiative in bringing the statesmen of the world together 
to settle some of the outstanding causes of tension. 11 Hitler was rumored to have 
said that he would attend a conference for the improvement of the international 
situation if Mr. Roosevelt convened it. 12 

Perhaps encouraged by signs of possible cooperation from the Axis 
nations, Mr. Roosevelt, in the spring and summer of 1937, tried to take some 
concrete steps toward a general international agreement that would make for 
peace. 13 . Norman Davis, on his trip to Europe in May, had long conversations 
on this subject with various European statesmen, primarily British and French— 
conversations of which he kept detailed records that have turned up in his 
files. 1 * Mr. Davis spoke first with Mr. Spinasse, then French Minister of National 
Economy, and with Anthony Eden. All agreed that a comprehensive program 
should be developed that would tackle the three most important sources of the 
growing international crisis: political and economic conditions and the race 
in armaments. It was assumed that the United States would have to take the 
initiative in starting such a program but that President Roosevelt would want 
to limit himself to economic and disarmament problems, leaving the European 
Powers to settle their political controversies among themselves. In th.e end it 

* Memorandum by Mr. Davis on telephone conversation with the President On March 
19. Davis files. 

* Hull, Memoirs, I, 546. 

” August 26, 1936, story by Arthur Krock. 

” Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937, I, 655. 

” Ibid., pp. 29, 638, 640, 649. 

u Apparently in March, Secretary Morgenthau told Mr. Chamberlain that the United 
States wanted to help in finding some way of preventing the outbreak of war. For corre¬ 
spondence on this see ibid., I, 98-106. 

14 The following accounts of Mr. Davis’ conversations are all based upon his memo¬ 
randa. 
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was agreed that some plan might be launched, probably by calling a large in¬ 
ternational conference, in a few months—possibly September. 

When Mr. Davis approached Neville Chamberlain, the latter proved to 
be more than sympathetic to the idea that the dictatorships and the democracies 
should try to adjust their differences but considerably less interested in the 
American concept of bringing this about through a comprehensive program 
undertaken by many nations. Mr. Chamberlain thought it impractical “to do 
everything at once” and declared that, in his opinion, political appeasement 
would have to precede economic appeasement and the limitation of armaments. 
He told Mr. Davis that the British government was doing what it could toward 
a “beginning of political appeasement” and had just instructed its Ambassador 
in Berlin to impress upon Hitler that the British wanted to establish “more 
friendly relations and a sound basis for peace” as soon as they were convinced 
that Germany genuinely desired the same thing. Mr. Davis indicated that he 
was quite in favor ot England’s trying to reach an understanding with Germany; 
he only wondered whether tackling the problem of peace on a wider scale could 
await the outcome of Britain’s efforts. In addition Mr. Davis raised the question 
of the possibility of Mr. Chamberlain’s coming to the United States to talk with 
the President directly. 

The President decided, after Mr. Davis’ return home, to go on from 
where the latter had left off. Early in June, Mr. Davis wrote the Prime Minister, 
in the strictest secrecy, that Mr. Roosevelt would like him to visit the White 
House around late September. 15 The President, he explained, was ready to 
make arrangements immediately to have an agenda drawn up for their meeting. 
Mr. Davis stated also that he thought England and America should pave the 
way for a “broader move” to ensure peace and hoped that, within a few months, 
it would be possible to start a “concerted and comprehensive effort to achieve 
economic rehabilitation, financial stability, a limitation of armaments and peace.” 
The Prime Minister replied that he did not believe the time ripe for a meeting 
with the President. 1 ® The British government was, he asserted, still trying to 
open talks with the Germans and these might provide a “valuable indication” 
of the direction in which it might be possible to advance, thereby serving as a 
useful preliminary to discussions between himself and Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President was, however, too intent upon his course to drop matters 
here. At the end of July he wrote personally to the Prime Minister saying that 
he appreciated his desire to m^tke such progress as was possible along other 
lines but nevertheless would like suggestions for steps that might be taken to 
expedite their meeting. 17 Mr. Chamberlain did not answer until two months 
later when he informed Mr. Roosevelt that he had no suggestions to make. 18 
The international situation, he declared, was changing so quickly that any plans 
were likely to be obsolete almost as soon as they were made. While the tension 
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Davis files. Draft in Roosevelt files, P.S.F. Great Britain. 1933-38, Box 7. 
Ibid. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937, I, 113. 

Ibid, p. 131. 
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in Europe was easing somewhat, things were still a “long way from the resump¬ 
tion of cordial relations between the totalitarian states and the democracies.” 

It was precisely at the time that the Prime Minister rejected the Presi¬ 
dent’s second invitation to open discussions that Mr. Roosevelt delivered the 
“quarantine” speech. Presumably he felt that, if an advance toward peace was 
to be made, he would have to try some method less dependent upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s initiative. Perhaps it was to encourage others to supply the neces¬ 
sary impetus that the President renewed his efforts to dramatize publicly the 
idea of searching for a plan to avert war. Parts of the “quarantine” speech 
(for reasons that will be clearer later) appear to have constituted one of these 
efforts. Another effort was started on the day following the “quarantine” speech 
when Sumner Welles wrote a memorandum for the President outlining a new 
peace program. 

So much has been written about Mr. Welles’s scheme that it does not 
seem necessary to do more than recall its essentials. 18 Mr. Welles believed that 
it would be easier to get the democracies and dictatorships together to seek a 
solution of political, economic and armament problems if they first succeeded 
in reaching an understanding on less explosives issues. He therefore suggested 
trying to achieve a general agreement on questions such as the fundamental 
rules which ought to govern international behavior. The President himself 
proposed holding a dramatic meeting of diplomatic representatives accredited 
to Washington, in the White House on Armistice Day, at which he would read 
a message designed to set in motion procedures leading to an agreement of the 
kind Mr. Welles envisaged. Mr. Welles thereupon put his scheme into more 
concrete form but the entire matter was dropped before Armistice Day because 
of Secretary Hull's objections. It was revived, however, in early January 1938 
when it was hoped that it would, among other matters, lend support to Great 
Britain’s continued attempt to arrive at an understanding with Germany. 20 
Perhaps the best-known part of the story is that which deals with the submission 
of the Welles plan to Mr. Chamberlain; the latter’s rejection of it during Mr. 
Eden's absence from England; and Mr. Eden’s successful efforts to get the 
Prime Minister to reverse his stand around the middle of January. In the end 
the matter was dropped for a number of reasons but in Hyde Park files there 
are revised drafts with notations by Mr. Roosevelt which show that the President 
and Mr. Welles continued working on the scheme until at least mid-February. 21 

It would seem therefore that the President was searching for a program 
to reduce the danger of war over a period which started considerably before 
and continued for some time after the “quarantine” speech. The programs that 
Mr. Roosevelt acted upon differed in many respects but all aimed at getting 


m Ibid., pp. 665-670. Mr. Welles’s own accounts of his plan are in The Time for 
Decision, p. 64, and Seven Decisions That Shaped History (New York, 1950), chapter i. 
See also discussion in The Challenge to Isolation by William L. Langer and S. Everett 
Gleason (New York, 1952), p. 22. 

** Foreign Relations of the United States, 1938, I, 115-126. 

“Roosevelt files, P.S.F. State—1938. 
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the various conflicting nations to cooperate in the interests of peace at the least 
by entering into some sort of initial agreement. The emphasis was mainly on a 
constructive approach to maintain peace. But it was also on arrangements 
which were designed: to prevent the outbreak of war by providing for a collective 
neutrality or nonbelligerency, the mere threat of which would act as a restraint 
upon aggression; or to make possible the use of pressure, through such a 
neutrality or nonbelligerency, in case hostilities could not be averted. 

This then was Mr. Roosevelt’s search for a plan which could be used 
to cope with the international situation. The story of the writing of the speech 
starts with Mr. Hull. The Secretary, on learning that the President was to make 
an extensive trip in late September, urged him to deliver an address, in some 
large mid-western city, for the purpose—according to Mr. Hull’s own account— 
of counteracting the growing trend toward isolationism throughout the country. 22 
One may take for granted that Mr. Hull also believed that an expression of the 
moral outrage felt in the United States against the Axis nations would be 
welcome at home and have a salutary effect abroad. Mr. Roosevelt, no doubt 
wholly in sympathy with the Secretary’s views on this matter, at once agreed 
and asked Mr. Hull and Norman Davis to furnish him with the necessary 
material. . . . 

No doubt some of the reasons for thinking that the popular interpreta¬ 
tions of the “quarantine” speech should be reconsidered are already evident. 
Nevertheless it seems desirable to discuss briefly these interpretations and the 
conclusion advanced here, one by one. 

1. Those who believe the President planned the speech as an announce¬ 
ment of a decision to revert to the type of collective security embodied in the 
League Covenant rely mainly on two arguments: that the tone of the address 
was so threatening it must have been designed to indicate a drastic move of 
this kind; that the speech conspicuously emphasized the idea of nations main¬ 
taining peace by a “concerted effort”. 

But the tone of the speech existed in the original memoranda where it 
was clearly not meant to go beyond fulfilling Mr. Hull’s purpose of awakening 
the American people to the dangers of isolationism and voicing moral in¬ 
dignation at the destructiveness of the Axis countries. It might be argued, as 
already suggested, that Mr. Roosevelt strengthened the meaning of the original 
in places but he does not seem td have sharpened the tone of the draft as a 
whole and, in one very important instance, he moderated it. The passage of 
the Davis text which Mr. Roosevelt discarded and replaced with his “quaran¬ 
tine” statement could certainly be construed as a warning that, if pushed too 
far, the United States would fight. The first version was even stronger, for it 
included, “We recognize, however, that a policy of peace at any price will 
not ensure peace. . . . This nation was bom fighting for certain principles 
which our forebears considered to be of greater value than life itself. . . 
President Roosevelt may have seen the initial draft but, even if he did not, the 

B Hull, Mtmoirs, I, 544-545. 
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interpretation to which the revision opened itself could scarcely have escaped 
him and it seems probable that he omitted it as too menacing. 38 This thesis is 
further supported by the fact that the one paragraph (referred to earlier) which 
the President did not use out of the memoranda sent from Washington had 
similar overtones. 

The reference to a “concerted effort” was also in the drafts forwarded 
from Washington and, read in context, clearly meant that peace-loving nations 
should cooperate to arouse the conscience of the world to ensure the maintenance 
of high moral standards in the conduct of international relations. The presence 
of this theme is indeed not surprising, for, of all themes, it was most frequently 
used by Mr. Hull at this time and was also often employed by the President. 

2. The idea that the “quarantine” speech was an advance notice of a 
declaration of sanctions against Japan resulted, to a large extent, from the 
circumstances under which the speech was given. The day after Mr. Roosevelt’s 
appearance at Chicago, the League of Nations blamed Japan for the hostilities 
which had started in China in July and called for a conference of the Nine 
Power Treaty nations. Within a matter of hours, the State Department en¬ 
dorsed the League’s position. The fact that these events happened hard upon 
each other gave rise to the belief that they were all part of one piece of 
political strategy which would culminate in the Nine Power nations adopting 
sanctions against Japan. However, we know today that there was no such 
direct connection between the President’s Chicago address and the League’s 
actions. And there is no convincing evidence to suggest that the President had 
decided to use coercive measures against Japan. . . . 

3. There is a contemporary record which suggests that the President 
planned the “quarantine” speech to introduce a program involving sanctions 
against future aggressors (meaning the Axis states) which he expected to 
launch immediately after his return from Chicago. Secretary Ickes* in his 
diary entry of September 19, 1937, described a talk with the President in 
which the latter said he was considering addressing a letter to all the countries 
of the world, except possibly the “three bandit nations”, proposing that all peace- 
loving peoples isolate those who invaded the rights of others. “What he had in 
mind,” Mr. Ickes wrote, “is to cut off all trade with any such nation.” 31 
According to the Secretary, Mr. Roosevelt said further that his proposal would 
not' apply to the current situations in Spain and China, as what had been done 
could not be undone; that he wanted to “evolve a new policy for the future.” 
Mr. Ickes himself commented that “of course, if he should do this, it would be 


“ The original version of this memorandum is in the Davis files and is marked “N.Y. 
September 17, 1937” with a further notation. "Phoned to Mr. Dunn.” Presumably the State 
Department suggested the changes which appeared in the revised version in the Roose¬ 
velt files. 

" This statement leaves open to question whether Mr. Roosevelt actually stated he 
had in mind cutting off all trade with the aggressor or whether Mr. Ickes thought that was 
what the President had in mind. The document which indicates most clearly that one of the 
President’s ideas was to find some means of using cooperative economic pressures is cited in 
footnote 34. 
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a warning to the Nations that are today running amuck.” The Secretary wrote 
further that Mr. Roosevelt asked him whether he should send this letter before 
or after his trip out west, to which Mr. Ickes replied that he should wait until 
his return. 

It would seem, however, that Mr. Roosevelt could not have settled 
upon this plan more than momentarily, for he appears to have been considering 
a variety of other schemes with equal seriousness. Just before his talk with 
Secretary Irkes, the President told two other members of the Cabinet—Hull and 
Morgenthau—that he was thinking of publicly declaring his readiness to act 
as a clearing house for peace—a suggestion which on the surface does not 
sound the same as the one discussed with Mr. Ickes. Further, the day after 
his talk with Mr. Ickes, the President told Mr. Morgenthau that he had dropped 
the idea of making such a public declaration and had decided to do nothing 
that would call for any response or action from any quarter, the whole thing 
being a matter of long-term education. It should also be recalled that at this time 
the President was considering still another course, not having as yet received 
a response from Prime Minister Chamberlain to his proposal for opening 
discussions which were partly intended to lead to an agreement between the 
democracies and the Axis countries. Moreover it is clear that he did not 
abandon the desire to get the democracies and totalitarian. states together, for 
he started working on the Welles plan only three days after his Chicago speech. 

4. The theory that the “quarantine” speech was not a vital landmark 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy but part of a groping attempt to find some 
means of forestalling war is based on various pieces of evidence (some already 
mentioned) including Mr. Roosevelt’s own statements. 

Immediately after the delivery of the “quarantine” speech, Mr. Roose¬ 
velt went to Cardinal Mundelein's house in Chicago where they had a long talk 
which was—and has remained—confidential. However, there appears in the 
Roosevelt files a letter written, on the following day, by Cardinal Mundelein to 
the Apostolic Delegate to the United States which says in part: “Yesterday the 
President of the United States delivered here in Chicago a strong and important 
address which may affect the future peace and tranquility of the world. After¬ 
wards, in mv own house, he continued discussion of the subject to which he 
had given considerable thought. He asked me whether he might invite par¬ 
ticipation of the Holy See in the movement and, as it is for the purpose of 
establishing permanent peace in a war-torn world, I answered him that I thought 
he should. . . . 

“His plan does not contemplate either military or naval action against 
the unjust aggressor nation, nor does it involve 'sanctions' as generally understood 
but rather a policy of isolation, severance of ordinary communications in a united 
manner by all the governments of the pact.” 81 ** 

The rest of the letter indicated that the President hoped such a movement 
for the creation of a “permanent peace” would arrest the wave of lawlessness 
already submerging parts of the world. 

“ Roosevelt files. 
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About two weeks after the “quarantine” speech, Norman Davis, who was 
about to leave for the Brussels Conference where he was to represent the 
United States, went to see the President for oral instructions ss Mr. Davis’ notes 
show that Mr. Roosevelt used language similar to that of the "quarantine” 
speech and of his talk with Cardinal Mundelein. They state that the President 
remarked that, if all other procedures failed at Brussels, the countries wanting 
to stop the Sino-Japanese conflict and safeguard themselves from its conse¬ 
quences—“or in other words the so-called neutral nations”—should “band to¬ 
gether for their own protection against this contagion” The other Powers 
might, for example, give China every facility for acquiring arms; or an alternative 
might be for “the neutrals to ostracize Japan, break off relations.” 

Side by side with his notes on this interview, there is, in Mr. Davis’ files, 
a paper marked: “Handed to me by President as of possible use”. This contains 
what must be an excerpt from an article or book which says, in substance, that 
the Inter-Amencan principle of neutral cooperation, short of force, would seem 
to offer a useful formula for the United States in the existing situation; and it 
urges the President to apply this formula so as to develop a “constructive pro¬ 
gram” in which a group of neutrals, acting in common, might make their 
influence felt. 

It would seem therefore that, immediately after delivering his address at 
Chicago, Mr. Roosevelt spoke to Cardinal Mundelein, not as though he had 
just proclaimed some drastic policy, but as though, as in the past, he were 
throwing out the germ of an idea with the hope that it might grow. From the 
tenor of his remarks and the paper he gave Mr. Davis, it appears likely that 
the President thought the Inter-American concepts of collective neutrality or 
nonbelligerency contained the seeds of some method for dealing with the world¬ 
wide situation. He suggested that “so-called neutrals” might develop a common 
program but he seems to have been very vague about the nature of that 
program. It was not to involve military action nor “ ‘sanctions’ as generally 
understood”. But it might include, among other matters, the “severance of 
ordinary communications in a united manner” or a “break-off” of relations. 
Perhaps in talking to Cardinal Mundelein, Mr. Roosevelt had in mind the 
possibility of developing a plan which would provide for the creation, under 
certain circumstances, of a moral front limited to such matters as the severance 
of diplomatic relations—a plan which, it might be added, would seem to furnish 
appropriate grounds for an appeal to the Pope. Or perhaps he was looking for 
a scheme which would, if necessary, permit the extension of the concepts of 
collective neutrality or nonbelligerency so that they might embrace a wide range 
of pressures up to and including economic pressures. 14 The mere existence of 
arrangements of this character was, as stated earlier, regarded as likely to dis¬ 
courage aggression so that they might be considered as a sound basis for the 


" Davis files. 

M The President must have mentioned a plan including economic pressures to Clad: 
Eichelberger in early July 1937. In mid-July Mr. Eichelberger sent the President a memo¬ 
randum based on a talk which they had some two weeks earlier. . . . 
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establishment of a “permanent peace”. It is just possible that the President 
also thought some technique might be developed whereby if “neutrals” exercised 
pressures, which were not regarded as sanctions in the ordinary sense but as 
measures taken for their own protection against the contagion of war, they 
would avoid the risk of having to resort to military’ action inherent in systems 
like that of the League . 35 

Somewhat curiously, in addition to Cardinal Mundelein’s letter and Mr. 
Davis’ notes, a document which has long been familiar to historians seems to 
support the idea that the President had no definite policy at this stage but 
was contemplating a variety of possibilities including ways of embroidering on 
the Inter-American system. This document is a transcript of the off-the-record 
press conference he held the day after he spoke at Chicago . 36 It is usually assumed 
that Mr. Roosevelt, anxious to avoid being questioned, was deliberately con¬ 
fusing in his answers to the correspondents; but it seems quite possible that the 
President’s replies were meant to be taken at their face value. 

The reporters, over and over again, asked the President to define the meaning 
of his Chicago address and especially of the word “quarantine.” The President 
stuck to the following explanation of the speech as whole: “P: ... the lead is 
in the last line, ‘America actively engages in the search for peace.’ I can’t tell 
you what the methods will be. We are looking for some way to peace. . . . 

Q: Foreign papers put it as an attitude without a program. . . . 

P: It is an attitude and it does not outline a program; but it says we are 
looking for a program. . . .” 37 

To me it would seem that throughout the period, before and after the 
“quarantine” speech, Mr. Roosevelt was moved by a deep inner feeling that it 
must be possible to find a formula which would avoid as unthinkable a catastrophe 
as another world war. In retrospect it may look to many as though nothing 
could have averted tragedy short of a clear-cut and determined policy against 
the Axis. But the chances are that the Chicago speech reflected no such policy. 
What governed Mr. Roosevelt’s behavior could be fully understood only by a 
grasp of the whole history of the times illuminated by that rarest of things, a 
wise and informed feeling for the President’s personality. Nevertheless one 
influence is blatantly obvious, namely, the political situation in the United 
States, a matter which prompted the rest of these notes. 


II 

The second assumption referred to at that outset is that Mr. Roosevelt, 
with full justification, felt that the American. people wholly repudiated the 
“quarantine” speech and that he therefore abandoned his decision to adopt a 


Based partly on a remark to this effect said to have been made by Mr. Roosevelt 
some months later. (Talks with John M. Blum who is working on a book with Mr. Morgan* 
thau based on the latter's diaries.) 

" The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1937, pp. 414-425. 
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firm policy against the Axis Powers. If Mr. Roosevelt made no such decision, 
obviously he did not abandon it. But this does not rule out the' possibility that 
the President, Mr. Hull, and others in the Administration believed that the 
country almost uniformly rejected • the speech and were influenced by their 
belief. Indeed there is a good deal to suggest that this was the case. Sumner 
Welles has described the President as “dismayed by the widespread violence of 
the attacks” following his appearance at Chicago. 38 Mr. Hull has stated in 
his Memoirs that the “reaction against the quarantine idea was quick and 
violent”’ and set back by many months the Administration’s efforts to educate 
public opinion away from isolationism. 39 Judge Rosenman has likewise spoken 
of the nation’s response to the speech as “quick and violent—and nearly 
unanimous.” 40 The effect of this evaluation of the country’s attitude upon the 
Administration’s policy is inevitably an elusive matter. But certainly during the 
main international event that followed—that is, the Brussels Conference—the 
Administration’s policy was exceedingly cautious, and cables from Washington 
to Norman Davis, during his conduct of the negotiations at Brussels, are marked 
by a worried preoccupation with public opinion at home. 41 As will be seen 
later, Mr. Roosevelt himself introduced this note of concern in his original 
instructions to Mr. Davis. 

However, even a limited look (such as that which follows) at the kind 
of material—mainly leading newspapers and weeklies—which the Administration 
must have used to assess the popular reaction to the “quarantine” speech raises 
a question which may well be worth more intensive study. 42 Were the President 
and those around him, in fact, justified in concluding that the country reacted 
with speed, vehemence and solidarity against the speech; or were they perhaps 
so responsive to the criticisms of certain isolationists they they equated these 
with the opinions of the country as a whole? ■ 

A reading of a group of leading publications, of the type that members 
of the Administration must have seen, shows that the controversy over the 
“quarantine” speech lasted until the end of the Brussels Conference in late 
November. Because the speech was immediately followed by the League’s 
denunciation of Japan and its call for a Nine Power Conference, and because 
we supported the League’s action, many believed that these events had been 

"Welles, Seven Decisions That Shaped History, p. 13. See also p. 73 and Welles, 
The Time for Decision, p. 63. 

" Hull, Memoirs, I, 545. One cannot help wondering whether the severely critical 
attitude which Mr. Hull is known to have developed toward the “quarantine” speech did 
not arise only after he saw the attacks in the isolationist press. Pierrepont Moffat recorded 
in his diary on October 5, 1937, that a meeting of State Department officials was being held 
on that day in the Secretary’s office when the ticker service brought in the text of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Chicago address. “The Secretary was delighted at the speech,” Mr. Moffat wrote, 
"and the majority thought it would be strongly approved by the public.” See The Moffat 
Papers (Cambridge, 1956), p. 153. 

40 Rosenman, op. cit. 

41 Statement based on a study of our Far Eastern policy during this period which the 
writer is making. 

“ There do not seem to be any polls that show any particular shift in opinion right 
after the “quarantine” speech. See Public Opinion, 1935-1946 (Princeton, 1951) which 
includes exact dates on which polls were issued. . . . 
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planned to introduce a new, forceful foreign policy which would be fully 
revealed at Brussels. 

In this group of publications, estimates of the country’s reaction to the 
speech went through two phases. Pierrepont Moffat, writing in his diary, described 
the initial phase—the immediate response to' the speech—as a “burst of ap¬ 
plause”. 43 A similar impression was recorded in comment after comment in 
the publications surveyed. On October 6, the New York Times printed excerpts 
from sixteen editorials from all parts of the country and indicated their trend 
in its headline: “roosevelt speech widely approved ”. 44 ... * 

The marked tendency to agree that the initial response to the speech was 
positive disappeared in the second phase. Fundamentally, the question was 
whether the American people were initially enthusiastic about the speech 
largely because they were glad to have the President openly express disapproval 
of the Axis Powers; and, if so, whether their enthusiasm had changed after the 
idea became widespread that the “quarantine” speech would be translated into 
strong action against Japan at the Brussels Conference. Publications, such as 
Newsweek, felt that, influenced by increasing cries of alarm from leading isola¬ 
tionists, the tide of opinion soon began to turn. 48 Publications like Time, on the 
other hand, believed that popular sentiment remained firmly behind the 
President. 49 Most of the comments in other publications ranged between these 
extremes. In general they agreed that the original enthusiasm for the speech 
had been tempered' by anxiety that, at the Brussels Conference, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
new foreign policy would not stop short of war. This was by no means intended, 
however, to imply that the country would not support punitive measures against 
Japan, including economic sanctions. For the view was constantly expressed 
that boycotts, embargoes, etc. against the Japanese would not involve military 
action. In short, it would seem that the feeling in this group of journals was 
that the “quick” reaction to the “quarantine” speech, far from being hostile, 
was decidedly favorable, and it would seem that, in the long run, their opinions 
differed too widely to justify any definite conclusion. 

* * * 

If the editorial opinions of [many] newspapers suggest considerable evi¬ 
dence of support for the “quarantine” speech, so, it should be added, did the 
President's mail. The great majority of the letters on the Chicago address, which 
fill several boxes in the Hyde Park files, are messages of appreciation, often 
written with deep emotion. 

The other side of the coin is the nature of the opposition to the speech 
and its influence upon the Administration including the President. The two 
hostile papers in Mr. [Lawrence] Kramer’s study were the Chicago Tribune 
and a Hearst publication. Nothing demonstrated the attitude of the Tribune 
better than its account of Mr. Roosevelt’s appearance at Chicago on October 
✓ _ 

" The Moffat Papers, p. 155. 

44 P. 17. 

* December 20, p. 11. 

44 November 1, p. 17. 
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5. It described thousands of Chicagoans turning out to greet the President, 
expecting to hear a message of peace, and being plunged by his words into a 
“world-hurricane of war fright.” Throughout October and November the Tribune 
harped upon two themes: that a “quarantine’ must mean economic sanctions 
and economic sanctions must mean war; that we were merely puppets of the 
British, serving as saviors of their Empire in the Far East. 

The same themes were emphasized by the Hearst press. But Mr. Hearst 
went much further. He issued a questionnaire to members of Congress which, 
leading off from the “quarantine” speech, asked whether wc should take sides 
in the Sino-Japanese conflict or steer clear of all wars. The answers were published 
in a series of articles which began on October 17 and ran for about two weeks. 
The introduction stated that Congressmen from the “Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to the Gulf’ had “roared back their determination for today, 
to-morrow, and forever to keep the United States out of foreign wars.” 

Many of the published replies came from important political leaders, 
mainly well-known isolationists. 58 Senator Borah said he was utterly opposed 
to the United States participating in sanctions against Japan which would be 
“just the same as initiating war.” Senator Vandenberg declared that any move 
toward naming aggressors, using sanctions, etc., would lead us in the direction 
of entangling alliances—the one thing we were determined to avoid. Senator 
George of Georgia wrote that he would not, under any circumstances, favor action 
which might risk war with Japan. Senator Richard Russell asserted that, instead 
of policing the world to maintain peace, we should rely upon our neutrality 
legislation to “quarantine” us against war. Senator La Follette stated that he 
was opposed to anything which, by implication or otherwise, might ultimately 
require the United States to use force. 

The statement which received the widest publicity was that issued by 
Hiram Johnson on October 19, the eve of Norman Davis’ departure for JBrussels. 59 
Speaking of the coming conference, the Senator said, “We want no union 
with welching nations who will . . . tell us we must lead mankind to save the 
world.” Mr. Davis, he insisted, would not be going to Europe unless an agree¬ 
ment had been reached in advance between England and the United States. 
Mr. Roosevelt had no right to make a mystery of what he meant by a “quaran¬ 
tine” and, unless he intended nothing but words, the inevitable result would 
be war. 

Even a cursory look at the record shows that the Administration observed 
Mr. Hearst’s tactics closely from the outset. At his press conference on October 

6, Mr. Roosevelt made some remarks about excerpts from editorials around the 
country, presumably those in the New York Times. He failed, however, to mention 
that they were mostly in his favor but concentrated instead upon the editorial 
written by—to use his own words—“the old man- of the seas—old man Hearst.” 
This, he declared, was “the silliest ever . . . perfectly terrible—awful. Says it 
means this is getting us into war and a lot more of that.” A few days later, Mr. 
Ickes recorded in his diary that the Hearst press was after Mr. Roosevelt “full 

* The references in this paragraph are to articles printed on October 17 and 18. 

“San Francisco Examiner, October 2(7, p. 1. 
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cry” for his Chicago address and that the President had said he wanted to remind 
Hearst that he had been responsible for an absolutely unjustifiable war with 
Spain. 60 At about the same time, Pierrepont Moffat noted in his dairy that Hearst 
was “alleged to be about to start a campaign against the idea of a “quarantine’ ”. 61 
When the campaign got underway, Mr. Roosevelt clearly showed his concern. 
On the day Norman Davis sailed, the President issued a statement which was 
generally accepted as a reply to Senator Johnson’s attack. 62 Obviously addressing 
himself to the accusation that we had an understanding with the British, Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted that we were “of course” entering the Nine Power Conference 
without any prior commitments. He also emphasized that the purpose of the 
meeting was to seek a peaceable solution of the Sino-Japanese conflict. Off the 
record, the President dictated some instructions to guide Mr. Davis in his re¬ 
lations with the British.'’ 3 The British Cabinet, these said, must recognize that 
there was such a thing as American public opinion. Mr. Davis must make clear, 
“at every step”, that the United States would neither take the lead at Brussels nor 
be made a “tail to the British kite as is now being charged by the Hearst press 
and others.” 

There can be little doubt therefore that the “quarantine” speech pro¬ 
voked a barrage from prominent isolationists and that this barrage had its effect 
upon the Administration. There can also be little doubt that considerable evi¬ 
dence of approval of the speech came to the attention of the Administration but 
was not accepted as weighing substantially in the balance. Perhaps an extensive 
study would reveal a wider tide of opinion against the address to support the 
Administration’s view. But until such a study is made, it seems pertinent to 
continue asking whether the Administration’s judgment was not unduly governed 
by its sensitivity to the attacks of leading isolationists. 


Norman Davis and Secretary of State Cordell Hull sent two memoranda 
to President Roosevelt, which served as a draft of the collective security speech. 
Roosevelt inserted the famous passage: 

“It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic'of world lawlessness 
is spreading. 

“When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread the community 
approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients in order to protect the health 
of the community against the spread of the disease ." 

The occasion for the speech, delivered October 5, 1937, was the dedica¬ 
tion of a bridge over the Chicago River. 


00 Irkes, Secret Diary, II, 227. 

The Moffat Papers, p. 155. 

“ New York Times, October 20, 1937, p. 15. 

M Foreign Relations of the United States, 1937, IV, 85. The memorandum was also 
sent to Ambassador Bingham in London who conveyed its contents to Mr. Eden (ibid., p. 
114). 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: THE “QUARANTINE” 

SPEECH* 

I am glad to come once again to Chicago and especially to have the 
opportunity of taking part in the dedication of this important project of civic 
betterment. 

On my trip across the continent and back I have been shown many evi¬ 
dences of the result of common sense cooperation between municipalities and 
the Federal Government, and I have been greeted by tens of thousands of 
Americans who have told me in every look and word that their material and 
spiritual well-being has made great strides forward in the past few years. 

And yet, as I have seen with my own eyes, the prosperous farms, the 
thriving factories and the busy railroads, as I have seen the happiness and 
security and peace which covers our wide land, almost inevitably I have been 
compelled to contrast our peace with very different scenes being enacted in other 
parts of the world. 

It is because the people of the United States under modem conditions 
must, for the sake of their own future, give thought to the rest of the world, 
that I, as the responsible executive head of the Nation, have chosen this great 
inland city and this gala occasion to speak to you on a subject of definite national 
importance. 

The political situation in the world, which of late has been growing 
progressively worse, is such as to cause grave concern and anxiety to all the 
peoples and nations who wish to live in peace and amity with their neighbors. 

Some fifteen years ago the hopes of mankind for a continuing era of 
international peace were raised to great heights when more than sixty nations 
solemnly pledged themselves not to resort to arms in furtherance of their national 
aims and policies. The high aspirations expressed in the Briand-Kellogg Peace 
Pact and the hopes for peace thus raised have of late given way to a haunting 
fear of calamity. The present reign of terror and international lawlessness 
began a few years ago. 

It began through unjustified interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations or the invasion of alien territory in violation of treaties; and has now 
reached a stage where the very foundations of civilization are seriously threatened. 
The landmarks and traditions which have marked the progress of civilization 
toward a condition of law, order and justice are being wiped away. 

Without a declaration of war and without warning or justification of 
any kind, civilians, including vast numbers of women and children, are being 
ruthlessly murdered with bombs from the air. In times of so-called peace, ships 
are being attacked and sunk by submarines without cause or notice. Nations 
are fomenting and taking sides in civil warfare in nations that have never done 
them any harm. Nations claiming freedom for themselves deny it to others. 

* Roosevelt papers, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, N.Y. 
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Innocent peoples, innocent nations, are being cruelly sacrificed to a greed 
for power and supremacy which is devoid of all sense of justice and humane 
considerations. 

To paraphrase a recent author “perhaps we foresee a time when men, 
exultant in the technique of homicide, will rage so hotly over the world that 
every precious thing will be in danger, every book and picture and harmony, 
every treasure garnered through two millenniums, the small, the delicate, the 
defenseless—all will be lost or wrecked or utterly destroyed.” 

If those things come to pass in other parts of the world, let no one 
imagine that America will escape, that America may expect mercy, that this 
Western Hemisphere will not be attacked and that it will continue tranquilly 
and peacefully to carry on the ethics and the arts of civilization. 

If those days come “there will be no safety by arms, no help froir 
authority, no answer in science. The storm will rage till every flower of culture 
is trampled and all human beings are leveled in a vast chaos.” 

If those days are not to come to pass—if we are to have a world in 
which we can breathe freely and live in amity without fear—the peace-loving 
nations must make a concerted effort to uphold laws and principles on which 
alone peace can rest secure. 

The peace-loving nations must- make a concerted effort in opposition to 
those violations of treaties and those ignorings of humane instincts which today 
are creating a state of international anarchy and instability from which there is 
no escape through mere isolation or neutrality. 

Those who cherish their freedom and recognize and respect the equal 
right of their neighbors to be free and live in peace, must work together for 
the triumph of law and moral principles in order that peace, justice and con¬ 
fidence may prevail in the world. There must be a return to a belief in the 
pledged word, in the value of a signed treaty. There must be recognition of the 
fact that national morality is as vital as private morality. 

A bishop wrote me the other day: “It seems to me that something greatly 
needs to be said in behalf of ordinary humanity against the present practice 
of carrying the horrors of war to helpless civilians, especially women and children. 
It may be that such a protest might be regarded by many, who claim to be 
realists, as futile, but may it not be that the heart of mankind is so filled with 
horror at the present needless suffering that that force could be mobilized in 
sufficient volume to lessen such cruelty in the days ahead. E\rn though it may 
take twenty years, which God forbid, for civilization to make effective its corporate 
protest against this barbarism, surely strong voices may hasten the day.” 

There is a solidarity and interdependence about the modern world, both 
technically and morally, which makes it impossible for any nation completely 
to isolate itself from economic and political upheavals in the rest of the world, 
especially when such upheavals appear to be spreading and not declining. There 
can be no stability or peace either within nations or between nations except 
under laws and moral standards adhered to by all. International anarchy 
destroys every foundation for peace. It jeopardizes either the immediate or the 
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future security of every nation, large or small. It is, therefore, a matter of vital 
interest and concern to the people of the United States that the sanctity of 
international treaties and the maintenance of international morality be restored. 

The overwhelming majority of the peoples and nations of the world 
today want to live in peace. They seek the removal of barriers against trade. 
They want to exert themselves in industry, in agriculture and in business, that 
they may increase their wealth through the production of wealth-producing 
goods rather than striving to produce military planes and bombs and machine 
guns and cannon for the destruction of human lives and useful property. 

In those nations of the world which seem to be piling armament on anna* 
ment for purposes of aggression, and those other nations which fear acts of 
aggression against them and their security, a very high proportion of their 
national income is being spent directly for armaments. It runs from thirty 
to as high as fifty percent. We are fortunate. The proportion that we in the 
United States spend is far less—eleven or twelve percent. 

How happy we are that the circumstances of the moment permit us to 
put our money into bridges and boulevards, dams and reforestation, the con¬ 
servation of our soil and many other kinds of useful works rather than into 
huge standing armies and vast supplies of implements of war. 

I am compelled and you are compelled, nevertheless, to look 'ahead. 
The peace, the freedom and the security of ninety percent of the population 
of the world is being jeopardized by the remaining ten percent who are threaten¬ 
ing a breakdown of all international order and law. Surely the ninety percent 
who want to live in peace under law and in accordance with moral standards 
that have received almost universal acceptance through the centuries, can and 
must find some way to make their will prevail. 

The situation is definitely of universal concern. The questions involved 
relate not merely to violations of specific provisions of particular treaties; they 
are questions of war and of peace, of international law and especially of 
principles of humanity. It is true that they involve definite violations of agree¬ 
ments, and especially of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact and the Nifie Power Treaty. But they also involve problems of 
world economy world security and world humanity. 

It is true that the moral consciousness of the world must recognize the 
importance of removing injustices and well-founded grievances; but at the same 
time it must be aroused to the cardinal necessity of honoring sanctity of 
treaties, of respecting the rights and liberties of others and of putting an end 
to acts of international aggression. 

It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of world lawlessness 
is spreading. 

When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, the community 
approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients in order to protect the health 
of the community against the spread' of the disease. 

It is my determination to pursue a policy of peace. It is my determination 
to adopt every practicable measure to avoid involvement in war. It ought to' 
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be inconceivable that in this modem era, and in the face of experience, any 
nation could be so foolish and ruthless as to run the risk of plunging the whole 
world into war by invading and violating, in contravention of solemn treaties, the 
territory of other nations that have done them no real harm and are too weak 
to protect themselves adequately. Yet the peace of the world and the welfare 
and security of every nation, including our own, is today being threatened by 
that very thing. 

No nation which refuses to exercise forbearance and to respect the freedom 
and rights of others can long remain strong and retain the confidence and 
respect of other nations. No nation ever loses its dignity or its good standing 
by conciliating its differences, and by exercising great patience with, and con¬ 
sideration for, the rights of other nations. 

War is a contagion, whether it be declared or undeclared. It can engulf 
states and peoples remote from the original scene of hostilities. We are de¬ 
termined to keep out of war, yet we cannot insure ourselves against the 
disastrous effects of war and the dangers of involvement. We are adopting 
such measures as will minimize our risk of involvement, but we cannot have 
complete protection in a world of disorder in which confidence and security 
have broken down. 

If civilization is to survive the principles of the Prince of Peace must be 
restored. Trust between nations must be revived. 

Most important of all, the will for peace on the part of peace-loving 
nations must express itself to the end that nations - that may be tempted to 
violate their agreements and the rights of others will desist from such a course. 
There must be positive endeavors to preserve peace. 

America hates war. America hopes for peace. Therefore, America actively 
engages in the search for peace. 


State Department dispatches and memoranda recorded European reaction 
to the “quarantine” speech. The following are a sample: 


EUROPEAN REACTION TO THE “QUARANTINE” 

SPEECH* 

THE CHARGE IN FRANCE (WILSON) TO THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

Paris, October 6, 1937—9 p.m. 
[Received October 6—8:15 fun] 
1404. Delbos sent for me this afternoon. He said that he wanted to ask 
me to inform my Government that President Roosevelt’s speech yesterday at 

* Reprinted from Foreign Relations of the United States . . . 1937 (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1954), I, 132-33, 138-39, 151. 
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Chicago had caused the utmost satisfaction to the French Government and 
people. He said that the speech was “magnificent” and that it was “an act” of 
the highest importance. He said that he of course understood perfectly that 
the speech did not mean that the United States was going to throw itself into 
the middle of European disputes but that even if the speech stood alone and 
was not followed up by any action it should prove of tremendous assistance 
to the cause of peace in Europe. He said that not only the subject matter 
of the speech but also the time of its delivery was most important: it had 
been delivered at a time when France and England were striving to the best 
of their abilities to deal with the blackmailing tactics of the dictators and to ‘ 
prevent them from creating a situation which might prove disastrous to the 
peace of the world. It had been delivered upon the eve of the preparation of 
the Italian reply to the Franco-British note proposing conversations on the 
Spanish question and it could not fail to make a deep impression upon the two 
dictators. . . . 

MEMORANDUM BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE (WELLES) OF A CONVERSATION WITH 
THE GERMAN AMBASSADOR (DIECKOFF) 

[Extract] 

[Washington,] October 11, 1937. 

The Ambassador then referred to the President’s Chicago speech. He 
said that he was very interested to know the exact interpretation which he should 
give to it. I said that it seemed to me hardly necessary for me to attempt to 
interpret the President’s speech inasmuch as it was in my judgment a speech 
which spoke for itself, but that I felt the Ambassador might wish to give 
particular emphasis in his own consideration of the speech to the last paragraph 
thereof. I said that the President sincerely believed that all of the difficult 
problems with which the countries of the world were today confronted could be 
solved through a spirit of friendly cooperation and by recognition of each other’s 
difficulties, and that no permanent solution could ever be found through force. 

I said that the President further believed that the Government of the United 
States should work actively towards peace inasmuch as a continuation of the 
policies of force undertaken by certain governments of the world would in all 
likelihood bring about a state of affairs which would jeopardize the interests 
of all peace-loving nations, and that it was therefore imperative for all countries 
“actively to work for peace.” 

The Ambassador said that this was exactly the view which he himself had 
taken of the speech; that he had so informed his Government; and that he again 
had to express his regret that the press in Germany, as well as a portion of the 
press in the United States, should, through erroneous and exaggerated interpreta¬ 
tions of the President’s statements, endeavor to create further ill-will between the 
two peoples. He reminded me, very significantly I thought, that throughout the 
past years the German Government had declared its belief that the restitution of 
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German colonies was necessary for the solution of the German problem. The Ger¬ 
man Government had at the same time repeatedly made it known publicly that it 
did not intend to seek colonial restoration through forte but through negotiation 
and by peaceful methods. He stated that I should remember—and I told him 
that I did clearly remember—that when the German Government had taken uni¬ 
lateral action to abrogate certain provisions of the Versailles Treaty, such action 
had always been taken within its own territory and for the sole purpose of restoring 
to the German people their own unimpaired national sovereignty. He reminded me 
that Germany had never expressed a determination to regain the Polish Corridor 
through force nor any other of its former continental territory of which it had 
been deprived by the Versailles Treaty. 

I said to the Ambassador that I was very glad to recognize the complete 
accuracy of what he said, and that I believed that the influence of Germany to¬ 
wards a solution of international problems by negotiation would be a powerful 
factor in the cause of peace in the world today. . . . 

THE AMBASSADOR IN POLAND (BIDDLE) TO 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

[Extract] 

Warsaw, October 27, 1937. 

My Dear Mr. President: Your magnificent Chicago address created a 
profound impression throughout Europe. Those nations who enjoy a clear con¬ 
science in their conduct of foreign policy greeted your words with genuine en¬ 
thusiasm, and have received a marked stimulation. On the other hand, as Colonel 
Beck, Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, confidentially imparted to me, it has 
served as a “Stop, Look, and Listen” sign for potential aggressors. He gave every 
evidence of being profoundly impressed by your statements, and felt that you had, 
as usual, wisely taken occasion to bring our people to a genuine sense of the real¬ 
istic—to face the situation as it actually existed throughout the world today. At 
the same time, the speech, in Colonel fleck’s opinion, undoubtedly represented an 
expression on your part of the difficulties entailed in pursuing a policy of isolation, 
under current world conditions. Hence, it appeared to him that in your drive for 
peace, you had wished it to be known that the United States was interested, and 
would henceforth evince more active interest in the maintenance of the principles 
contained in treaties to which the United States was a part. 


During the 1930’s public opinion polls became increasingly popular j and 
several polling organizations regularly took samples of attitudes toward foreign 
affairs. Measuring the pollsters’ election forecasts against election results, the mar¬ 
gin of error was perhaps as much as 6 per cent. On foreign policy questions, the 
answers ran so overwhelmingly one way or the other that they can be considered 
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a good indication of what the general public thought. From these polls, Jerome S. 
Bruner synthesized trends in opinion from the mid-thirties into the war years. 


JEROME S. BRUNER: PUBLIC OPINION POLLS 
ON FOREIGN POLICY* 

. . . Our overall attitude toward the great foreign powers [in the mid¬ 
thirties] was more that of passive indifference than anything else. America was 
large enough to fill most of our minds. Interest in other countries, though in many 
cases it suffered from distortion, was not great. . . . 

And so we faced the events that led to war. First came the Spanish Civil 
War—full dress rehearsal. In May, 1937, 79 per cent of the public felt that it 
made no difference to them which side won. Nearly two years later, in December, 
1938, when the Civil War had almost run its grisly course, 60 per cent were still 
indifferent about its outcome. The remaining minority was split three to one in 
favor of the Republic. After two years, then, only four in every ten Americans had 
taken sides. Far from wanting to give aid, only 17 per cent of the voting public 
favored any changes in the Neutrality Act which might allow us to send arms to 
the Loyalists. Spain was not the spark to set America off. Matters had not yet 
come close enough to home. 

Spain was no special case. We were not ready to face the facts of Europe. 
The context from which our opinions took life was still streaked with the hatred 
of war. The answer to the following question is characteristic of our thinking in 
the mid-thirties: “If one foreign nation insists upon attacking another, should the 
United States join with other nations to compel it to stop?” Does it seem out of 
character now that only slightly more than a quarter of us were prepared to see 
the United States join in sanctions against aggressor nations? And of that minority 
who favored American intervention at that date, over two-thirds would have 
confined our activities to the nonmilitary! 

The fact of the matter is, that of all the alternative ways of assuring our 
future national security, we were prepared to accept none of them. We did not 
want to arm; that smacked too much of war. We did not want to join the League, 
even if the League proved that it could work successfully. We did not even believe, 
in 1937, that the dissolution of the League would make any difference to the 
future peace of the world. We did not believe that it was the President’s responsi¬ 
bility to try to interfere with the armament race going on in Europe. That was 
our feeling in 1937. It was also our opinion in pre-war 1939. 

Looking back, there is something nightmarish about our reluctance to take 
action. We knew that Europe was heading for a showdown, that war was looming. 
We were refusing to take sides in the Spanish Civil War, but two-thirds of us were 

# Reprinted from Jerome S. Bruner, Mandate from the People, by permission of 
Dueil, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., pp. 18-27. Copyright, 1944, by Jerome S. Bruner. 
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answering “yes” to the question, “Do you think there will be another World War?” 
By the time we reached Munich, hardly more than a third of the nation thought 
that war in Europe could be put off for another year. The pact at Munich only 
reinforced our conviction that a European war was in the offing. Chamberlain 
may have believed Hitler when he said, “I have no more territorial ambitions in 
Europe.” America did not. Less than one in ten were fooled. 

One myth had been shattered. We knew that there would be war. But our 
blindness was too comforting to abandon. Yes, said America, war there will be, 
but not for us. That was the last barrier between inaction and action. In the rela¬ 
tively serene days of 1936, scarcely a third of the country thought that if there 
were another war the United States would become involved in it. It was not until 
four months after the fall of France that the figure rose to the level of a majority. 

Had we not been conditioned by our history to such a strong faith in our 
impregnability, in our geographical isolation, in the inherent stability of things 
political, perhaps we might have abandoned the notion that war did not threaten 
us. Because we did not see our own danger, we did not feel that the problems 
brewing in Europe needed a solution here. Why get entangled gratuitously in an 
affair which can only hurt one? 

And then war came. When it did, American sympathies were unerring. 
There had never been anything wrong with our sympathies where Germany was 
concerned. We hated the tyranny of fascism as we hated all tyranny. In spite of 
the best effort of the German Propaganda Ministry and its American outlets, no 
doubts about war guilt clouded the American mind. The overwhelming majority 
of the American people saw no justification in Hitler’s claims to Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor; we were fed up with appeasement. The fateful week of Septem¬ 
ber 1,1939, saw eight in every ten Americans place the blame for the war squarely 
on Germany. 

But sympathy is not action. After Poland we still did not want to get into 
the war. Yet gradually, step by step, public thinking was changing. 

What changed it? Certainly not Pearl Harbor alone. Was it a sense of 
military or economic expediency? Was it plain fright at what might come after 
a Nazi victory? Or was it a growth of ideological insight, a growth of understand¬ 
ing of the world’s essential interdependence? 

The answer to these questions contains the key to our actions in interna¬ 
tional affairs. Our sympathies will always be for the democracies, for the weak 
against the strong, for the oppressed against the oppressor. The world knows that. 
What it does not know is why we act on the basis of our sympathies when we do 
act, and why we do not. 

The problem of causation here is complex. It helps to simplify it if one 
narrows the discussion to a single case. Consider, as such a case, the matter of 
America s aid-to-Britain policy. From May, 1940, to November, 1941, the number 
of people in the United States who were willing to aid Britain even if it involved 
the risk of getting into the war, doubled—from a third of the country to some 
seven in every ten Americans. . . . 

Why the shift? One clue: the really big swing toward aiding England 
coincides with the period during which the Wehrmacht demonstrated its lightning . 
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like striking power to the world; opinion shifted from 35 per cent in May, 1940, 
favoring aid to England even if it meant risking war, to 60 per cent four months 
later. This was the Period of Threat. For the first time since the last war, our 
sense of security, hitherto so unshaken, was given a crucial jolt. This was the period 
during which we became convinced that America would have to enter the war. 

And so the first, and obvious, answer is that our taste for action catches up 
with our sympathies when we see our stakes in the proceedings. Thus, the more we 
felt the threat of Germany, the greater became our willingness to help Britain. 

Look inside the heads of those who favored and those who opposed aid to 
Britain. You find the adherents of aid are preoccupied with the dangers of Ger¬ 
man domination. They fear we will be attacked, dominated, robbed of our free¬ 
dom. The opponents of aid are no less patriotic. To them, there is no threat, so 
why risk a war by aiding Britain? . . . 

There is a second condition which influenced our policy of aiding Britain. 
We knew by the late winter of 1940 that, eventually, we would have to fight. To 
fight we would need arms—enormous quantities of them. If England had looked 
like a beaten man by the winter of 1940, there would have been agitation in this 
country for withholding aid so that we might make ourselves stronger. Our con¬ 
cern was self-defense. Lindbergh and others among the isolationists tried to con¬ 
vince the public that the British were whipped, that our problem was to arm 
America. If they had succeeded, England might truly have been defeated. 
For, . . . our desire to aid the British was firmly linked with our estimate of 
whether Britain was strong enough to help us—strong enough in short to de¬ 
feat the Nazis. 

Thus far little has been said about Britain’s war aims as a factor in hasten¬ 
ing American intervention. Britain’s ideological position in the war enlisted our 
sympathies; it did not, of itself, lead us into action. Certainly Britain’s stated war 
aims had little to do with our willingness to aid her. In the crucial months during 
which we were rapidly becoming convinced that England must be helped, opinion 
on the nature of Britain’s war aims changed not one whit. . . . 

Put it this way. Britain’s war aims did not tip the balance of action. Yet 
had Britain not been ideologically what she is, nothing would have tipped it. From 
that point of view our action had its origin in sympathy; its catalyst was self- 
interest. Aristotle might have put it this way: ideology in American opinion is a 
material cause, self-interest an efficient cause of action. Ideological kinship was 
only one factor in the equation. Sympathy for England’s plight during the blitz 
was another. . . . 

The best summary of why Americans grew to the belief that we must run 
the risk of getting into war by aiding England is presented by Americans them¬ 
selves. In June, 1941, when the trend toward helping England had become well 
established, people who felt that we should aid England at the risk of war and 
those who were against such risks were asked for their reasons. Two facts emerged. 
First, the majority of people who favored an aid-to-Britain policy did so for 
hardheaded, realistic, selfish reasons. Second, the noninterventionist sentiment was 
based primarily on traditional pacifist appeals that were applicable to any war at 
any time. But let the people, speak for themselves. 
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OF THOSE WHO FAVORED AID TO BRITAIN 

5% pointed to the economic advantages to us of an English victory 
9% talked about the ideological stakes in an English victory 
68% noted the military advantages of a “help Britain” policy, and 
17% gave other, miscellaneous reasons 

OF THOSE WHO OPPOSED AID TO BRITAIN 

2% mentioned uncertain or questionable British war aims 
9% felt that aid was contrary to our economic self-interest 
18% contended that American isolation was the best policy for us 
19% pointed to the military disadvantages of aiding Britain 
27% based their position on a belief in pacifism as the best policy 
25% gave other, miscellaneous reasons 

The case of England is not something special. It stands as an illustration 
of our hard-headedness in international affairs. 

As we have gone deeper into war, have sensed its danger, our ardor for 
working with other nations against the common threat has increased. We have 
come a long way since 1936. But if we feel more strongly that we must stick to¬ 
gether with our Allies, it is not the result of a new political philosophy of inter¬ 
nationalism. The case of aid-to-Britain is applicable too to our new international¬ 
ism. If we have become convinced that our future security lies in a policy of 
collaboration with other countries, it is because of solicitude for our own security, 
not out of sympathy for others. 

Our desires for action have changed much; our understanding of ideology 
has not. We have not repented for old sins. We still think we were right. The 
difference is that the conditions which held in 1935 are no longer considered the 
conditions of the world today. Three years before Pearl Harbor only some two in, 
every ten Americans, and these mainly the better educated, were willing to admit 
our failure to participate in the League as a cause of the European crisis. Six 
months before Pearl Harbor the percentage was virtually unchanged. One year 
after Pearl Harbor the same opinion prevailed. We prefer instead the simple 
“devil theory” of war: the greed of Hitler and Mussolini caused it. But that is the 
past. The present is different. 

Today, we feel less secure, less isolated geographically. We know.now that 
the safest protection is joint protection, collective security. But that is not, of itself, 
a new philosophy of internationalism. We still do not believe that there is some¬ 
thing about internationalism which makes it inherently better than nationalism. 
Circumstances and not a change of heart have guided us. 

What are we fighting for? People answer readily that we are fighting for 
freedom, liberty, and democracy. They say it with the sincerity of people who be¬ 
lieve it. It is difficult to get behind the meaning of these words. It does no good to 
ask people what they mean. They have lived with the words so long that they can’t 
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define them any more. They feel them now as they have always felt them before— 
in the fringe of consciousness. The words are no longer revolutionary. They stand 
for the things we have had and want to keep. The same words were used by 
Americans in 1918, in 1898. They mean the same thing today. 

But behind the words there is something else. We are not fighting for free¬ 
dom and democracy and liberty because we want those symbols to be realized 
everywhere. We would be a happy nation if the world could exist as a free, equal, 
and democratic family. . . . 


The fall of France in the summer of 1940 led. the United States to provide 
aid to the besieged British that was little short of open war against the Nazis. In 
his annual message to Congress of January 6, 1941, President Roosevelt called for 
a lend-lease program to increase the flow of supplies to the British. Moreover, he 
strongly set forth his view that the security of the United States was involved in 
the struggle against the Axis and enunciated as wax aims the “Four Freedoms .” 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: “WE LOOK FORWARD TO 
A WORLD FOUNDED UPON FOUR . . . FREEDOMS.”* 

I address you, the Members of the Seventy-seventh Congress, at. a moment 
unprecedented in the history of the Union. I use the word “unprecedented,” be¬ 
cause at no previous time has American security been as seriously threatened from 
without as it is today. . . . 

What I seek to convey is the historic truth that the United States as a 
nation has at all times maintained clear, definite opposition, to any attempt to lock 
us in behind an ancient Chinese wall while the procession of civilization went 
past. Today, thinking of our children and of their children, we oppose enforced 
isolation for ourselves or for any other part of the Americas. . . . 

Even when the World War broke out in 1914, it seemed to contain only 
small threat of danger to our own American future. But, as time went on, the 
American people began to visualize .what the downfall of democratic nations 
might mean to our own democracy. 

We need not overemphasize imperfections in the Peace of Versailles. We 
need not harp on failure of the democracies to deal with problems of world re¬ 
construction. We should remember that the Peace of 1919 was far less unjust than 
the kind of “pacification” which began even before Munich, and which is being 
carried on under the new order of tyranny that seeks to spread over every conti- 


* Reprinted from Public Papers and Addresses by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Copyright 
1941 by Franklin D. Roosevelt. Roosevelt papers, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 
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nent today. The American people have unalterably set their faces against that 
tyranny. 

Every realist knows that the democratic way of life is at this moment being 
directly assailed in every part of the world—assailed either by arms, or by secret 
spreading of poisonous propaganda by those who seek to destroy unity and pro¬ 
mote discord in nations that are still at peace. 

During sixteen long months this assault has blotted out the whole pattern 
of democratic life in an appalling number of independent nations, great and small. 
The assailants are still on the march, threatening other nations, great and small. 

Therefore, as your President, performing my constitutional duty to “give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Union,” I find it, unhappily, necessary 
to report that the future and the safety of our country and of our democracy are 
overwhelmingly involved in events far beyond our borders. 

Armed defense of democratic existence is now being gallantly waged in 
four continents. If that defense fails, all the population and ail the resources of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australasia will be dominated by the conquerors. Let us 
remember that the total of those populations and their resources in those four 
continents greatly exceeds the sum total of the population and the resources of the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere—many times over. 

In times like these it is immature—and incidentally, untrue—for anybody 
to brag that an unprepared America, single-handed, and with one hand tied be¬ 
hind its back, can hold off the whole world. 

No realistic American can expect from a dictator’s peace international gen? 
erosity, or return of true independence, or world disarmament, or freedom of ex¬ 
pression, or freedom of religion—or even good business. 

Such a peace would bring no security for us or for our neighbors. “Those, 
who would give up essential liberty to purchase a little temporary safety, deserve 
neither liberty nor safety,” 

As a nation, we may take pride in the fact that we are soft-hearted; but we 
cannot afford to be soft-headed. 

We must always be wary of those who with sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal preach the “ism” of appeasement. 

We must especially beware of that small group of selfish men who would 
clip the wings of the American eagle in order to feather their own nests. 

I have recently pointed out how quickly the tempo of modem warfare 
could bring into our very midst the physical attack which we must eventually 
expect if the dictator nations win this war. 

There is much loose talk of our immunity from immediate and direct in¬ 
vasion from across the seas. Obviously, as long as the'British Navy retains its 
power, no such danger exists. Even if there were no British Navy, it is not prpb- 
able that any enemy would be stupid enough to attack us by landing troops in the 
United States from across thousands of miles of ocean, until it had acquired 
strategic bases from which to operate. 

But we learn much from the lessons of the past years in Europe—particu¬ 
larly the lesson of Norway, whose essential seaports were captured by treachery 
and surprise built up over a series of years. 
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The first phase of file invasion of this Hemisphere would not be the landing 
of regular troops. The necessary strategic points would be occupied by secret 
agents and their dupes—and great numbers of them are already here, and in Latin 
America. 

As long as the aggressor nations maintain the offensive, they—not we—will 
choose the time and the place and the method of their attack. 

That is why the future of all the American Republics is today in serious 
danger. 

That is why this Annual Message to the Congress is unique in our history. 

That is why every member of the Executive Branch of the Government and 
every member of the Congress faces great responsibility and great accountability. 

The need of the moment is that our actions and our policy should be de¬ 
voted primarily—almost exclusively—to meeting this foreign peril. For all our 
domestic problems are now a part of the great emergency. 

Just as our national policy in internal affairs has been based upon a decent 
respect for the rights and the dignity of all our fellow men within our gates, so 
our national policy in foreign affairs has been based on a decent respect for the 
rights and dignity of all nations, large and small. And the justice of morality must 
and will win in the end. 

Our national policy is this: 

First, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to 
partisanship, we are committed to all-inclusive national defense. 

Second, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard 
to partisanship, we are committed to full support of all those resolute peoples, 
everywhere, who are resisting aggression and are thereby keeping war away from 
our Hemisphere. By this support, we express our determination that the demo¬ 
cratic cause shall prevail; and we strengthen the defense and the security of our 
own nation. 

Third, by an impressive expression of the public will and without regard to 
partisanship, we are committed to the proposition that principles of morality and 
considerations for our own security will never permit us to acquiesce in a peace 
dictated by aggressors and sponsored by appeasers. We know that enduring peace 
cannot be bought at the cost of other people’s freedom. 

In the recent national election there was no substantial difference between 
the two great parties in respect to that national policy. No issue was fought out 
on this line before the American electorate. Today it is abundantly evident that 
American citizens everywhere are demanding and supporting speedy and complete 
action in recognition of obvious danger. . . . 

I also ask this Congress for authority and for funds sufficient to manufac¬ 
ture additional munitions and war supplies of many kinds, to be turned over to 
those nations which are now in actual war with aggressor nations. 

Our most useful and immediate role is to act as an arsenal for them as well 
as for ourselves. They do not need man power, but they do need billions of dol¬ 
lars worth of the weapons of defense. 

The time is near when they will not be able to pay for them all in ready 
cash. We cannot, and we will not, tell them that they must surrender, merely be- 
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cause of present inability to pay for the weapons which we know they must have. 

I do not recommend that we make them a loan of dollars with which to 
pay for these weapons—a loan to be repaid in dollars. 

I recommend that we make it possible for those nations to continue to 
obtain war materials in the United States, fitting their orders into our own pro¬ 
gram. Nearly all their materiel would, if the time ever came, be useful for our 
own defense. 

Taking counsel of expert military and naval authorities, considering what 
is best for our own security, we are free to decide how much should be kept here 
and how much should be sent abroad to our friends who by their determined and 
heroic resistance are giving us time in which to make ready our own defense. 

For what we send abroad, we shall be repaid within a reasonable time fol¬ 
lowing the close of hostilities, in similar materials, or, at our option, in other 
goods of many kinds, which they can produce and which we need. 

Let us say to the democracies: “We Americans are vitally concerned in 
your defense of freedom. We are putting forth our energies, our resources and our 
organizing powers to give you the strength to regain and maintain a free world. 
We shall send you, in ever-increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, guns. This is 
our purpose and our pledge.” 

In fulfillment of this purpose we will not be intimidated by the threats of 
dictators that they will regard as a breach of international law or as an act of war 
our aid to the democracies which dare to resist their aggression. Such aid is not 
an act of war, even if a dictator should unilaterally proclaim it so to be. 

When the dictators, if the dictators, are ready to make war upon us, they 
will not wait for an act of war on our part. They did not wait for Norway or 
Belgium or the Netherlands to commit an act of war. 

Their only interest is in a new one-way international law, which lacks • 
mutuality in its observance, and, therefore, becomes an instrument of op¬ 
pression. . . . 

In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look forward to a 
world founded upon four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own way— 
everywhere in- the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which, translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings which will secure, to every nation a healthy peace¬ 
time life for its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of armaments to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit an act of physical 
aggression against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite basis for a kind 
of world attainable in our own time and generation. That kind of world is the 
very antithesis of the so-called new order of tyranny which the dictators seek to 
create with the crash of a bomb. 
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To that new order we oppose the greater conception—the moral order. A 
good society is able to face schemes of world domination and foreign revolutions 
alike without fear. 

Since the beginning of our American history, we have been engaged in 
change—in a perpetual peaceful revolution—a revolution which goes on steadily, 
quietly adjusting itself to changing conditions—without the concentration camp 
or the quick-lime in the ditch. The world order which we seek is the cooperation 
of free countries, working together in a friendly, civilized society. 

This nation has placed its destiny in the hands and heads and hearts of 
its millions of free men and women; and its faith in freedom under the guidance 
of God. Freedom means the supremacy of human rights everywhere. Our support 
goes to those who struggle to gain those rights or keep them. Our strength is our 
unity of purpose. 

To that high concept there can be.no end save victory. 


Illustrative of the vehement isolationist objections to President Roosevelt’s 
collective security policies are these excerpts from a national radio address that 
Senator Hiram W. Johnson of California delivered on May 31, 1941. 


SENATOR HIRAM W. JOHNSON: “PEACE ITSELF IS 
WAR IN MASQUERADE . . 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. I am very proud to be speaking to¬ 
night under the auspices of the America First Committee. I remember the long 
fights upon the so-called neutrality bills. When the first one was before the Senate 
I made some remarks which I prefaced by a little couplet from Diyden. This was 
as follows: 

“Such subtle covenants shall be made 

Till peace itself is war in masquerade.” 

I early sensed from occasional newspapers, different correspondents, and 
columnists, whither we were drifting. The little couplet I often had in mind, and 
during the few years that have intervened its truth became more apparent. I have 
lived to see my utterances in opposition to war justified. It’s true that today insidi¬ 
ously the propaganda has crept upon all of us, and finally we see it so deftly ad¬ 
ministered that like a rare anesthetic it almost overcomes us. In the shock of the 
* 

poison the jingle has ever been in my mind— 

“Such subtle covenants shall be made 

Till peace itself is war in masquerade.” 

As we look back we can realize how gradual was the development; how 
artfully planned, until now we stand aghast on the very brink of war. 

* Reprinted from Vital Speeches of the Day, VII (June 15, 1941), 514-17 by per¬ 
mission. 
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At the very commencement of the remarks I made in die speech referred 
to, I said: "At the outset, Mr. President, I wish to say I am not a Nazi-ist, I am 
not a Fascist, thank God, I am not a Communist, and I do not believe, to employ 
a much misused word, in the ideology of any one of those particular groups. I 
belong to nothing of that sort; I abhor them all. I detest dictators, whether they 
are actual or potential, and wherever they may be.” 

And time has intensified this opinion. . . . 

Shall this great, peace-loving country that is not a party to the war, that 
had naught to do with its original declaration, be pitchforked into the brutal con¬ 
flict from which we have nothing to expect, and everything to lose? It is asserted 
that we must take sides with all the gruesome horrors in defense of one 
belligerent, or else we’ll be seized by the other and subjected to the most awful 
indignities. 

Bluntly, frankly, the issue at stake here is whether we’ll go to war. On the 
one side are a smattering of good citizens, the vociferous little puppets of J. P. 
Morgan and Co., a large part of the press, practically all the columnists, the news¬ 
paper correspondents, all crying for war with Germany and against Hitler; on the 
other side is the great inarticulate mass of citizens like you and me, of Americans 
who love their country, whose thoughts are ever first for it, and who, at all 
hazards, will protect it. 

Judging from the newspapers these last named are in the woeful minority, 
but we, whose correspondence is large, know that the exact opposite is true. We, 
who are only Americans, with no other thought than the preservation of America, 
pray God to help us do that which would be for the best interests and welfare of 
America. . . . 

The ordinary man listening to [President Roosevelt’s most recent] speech 
will conclude that we must be prepared to send men required to meet the Nazi 
in Africa, in Egypt, at the Suez Canal, and the Near East, to take Dakar, the 
Azores, and the Cape Verde Islands, to say nothing of the war we must carry on 
in continental Europe for the purpose of rescuing the oppressed nations there, and 
above all, for the rescue of Great Britain. What a stupendous task he maps out for 
America. It may become necessary that we should fight nearly all of the nations 
of the earth, and that we should conquer them, but God forbid. And, above all, 
we should know, and have the right to know, if this is the program of our Presi¬ 
dent. 

But, what will become of our United States of America while we are pur¬ 
suing these Herculean tasks. We have seen, little by little, power concentrated in 
one man’s hands. We have soothed our perturbed spirits by pretending that those 
powers were needed to be thus concentrated in order to meet the crisis, but when 
you are meeting crises on practically all lands of every continent, what wiltjbe- 
come, the ordinary citizen will ask, of the good old United States. It is no reply 
to talk in generalities, and in enigmas of sacrifices that must be made. What is to 
become of your Government, Mr. American? Is it not plain that all this fighting 
on every shore, and in practically every country will mean but one thing, perhaps, 
the destruction of a dictatorship in other lands, but the certainty of the creation of 
a dictatorship in our own. You may live under a beneficent despot the rest of 
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your days if you desire. I prefer the good old American way, and I will protest 
and fight to the bitter end. You cannot with this plan that apparently is mapped 
out for you, escape a dictatorship and perhaps worse. If ever there was a time in 
the history of this country when it is the duty of Americans to stand forth and be 
men it is now. It will soon be too late, and then the outstretched hands of liberty 
may no longer join yours. 

The propaganda is abroad today in far greater volume than ever before. We 
were subject during the last war to it, and the books which have been written since 
by the men who were guilty of it have exposed it. The same technique, though 
immensely improved, has been adopted now, and every man in this country feeling 
an inferiority complex, and subject to the dictates of the English, is in favor of it. 
Not only that, but whole flocks of titled Englishmen and English women, have 
gone about our country lecturing and wheedling us into war. The British Am¬ 
bassador himself set a bad example as openly he has gone from city to city in its 
behalf. Societies under all sorts of names have been formed. Where the money 
comes from to support all of these the ordinary citizen can only guess, but it has 
been spent without stint during the past 10 days. Full-page advertisements have 
been carried by our newspapers calling upon authoritative action and citizens to 
contribute. In this country I would not shut off a single one of these people be¬ 
cause of the precious regard I have for the right of free speech but when an in¬ 
vidious epithet is applied to Colonel Lindbergh, and pious Philadelphia closes its 
halls to him, I think that it is quite time that America cries out against this sort 
of thing. 

Now I am fully aware that to speak this way opens me to the charge of 
Nazi, and, because it is viler, of being a copperhead, but some of us were made of 
such stuff that we won’t be frightened, nor cajoled when the liberties that are 
ours—the sacred, personal liberties, are attacked. All of our precious civil liberties 
will be lost in the mad adventure and the fantastic enterprise. It is only a step 
now to forbid free speech in this country, and the minority of our citizens who are 
so enthusiastic for Britain would justify it, and perhaps the concentration camp 
would follow; but there are some of us who laugh at a concentration camp and 
who are old enough to spend the rest of their days in one laughing. 

The four liberties for which the President so eloquently appealed, and 
which Anthony Eden so weakly reechoed, would have but a sorry chance of ex¬ 
istence if we would march our armies from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strand, . . . 

Dictatorship and war together marched very early in [the Roosevelt admin¬ 
istration], and have led us step by step, along the dangerous road until today we 
can reach out and touch it, and its fury bums into our very souls. Dismayed, be¬ 
trayed, we reel and stagger as we realize that the subtle plan is about to flower. 
The masquerade is over and we now know that God had no place amongst 
them. . . . 


The Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor followed by Hitler's declaration of 
war upon the United States brought the nation into instant leadership of the 
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forces warring against the Axis. Increasingly, as Bruner pointed out, most Ameri¬ 
cans came to feel that the United States must participate permanently in collective 
security programs if World War III were to be avoided. Both Democrats and 
Republicans in Congress voted for a resolution looking toward this end. Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull returned from Moscow in 1943, enthusiastic because of 
Russian willingness to participate in a collective security organization which, Hull 
asserted, would end the age-old competitiveness of alliances and spheres of in¬ 
fluence. At Dumbarton Oaks, an estate in Washington, D. C., American delegates 
met in August, 1944/with delegates from Great Britain, Russia, and China to 
draft plans for the new international organization. President Roosevelt's extem¬ 
poraneous remarks to the delegates as they met were dh indication of the prevalent 
optimism and of the goals the organization was expected to achieve. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: REMARKS TO THE 
DELEGATES AT DUMBARTON OAKS* 

Gentlemen, this is an informal occasion. I have not prepared any speech. 
This is merely a feeling on my part that I would like to shake hands with you, I 
should like to be able to go out to Dumbarton Oaks, to take a part in your 
discussions. 

A conference of this kind always reminds me of an old saying of a gentle¬ 
man called Alfred E. Smith, whd used to be Governor of New York. He was very, 
very successful in settling any problem between capital and labor, or anything that 
had to do with the State government in which there was a controversy. He said 
if you can get the parties into one room with a big table and make them take their 
coats off and put their feet up on the table, and give each one of them a good 
cigar, you can always make them agree. Well, there was something in the idea. 

You have a great responsibility. In a way, it is a preliminary responsibility. 
But after all we leam from experience, and what I hope is that in planning for the 
peace that is to come we will arrive at the same good cooperation and unity of 
action as we have in the carrying on of the war. It is a very remarkable fact that 
we have carried on this war with such great unanimity. 

I think that often it comes down to personalities. When, back in 1941, at 
the time of the Atlantic Charter, just for example, I did not know Mr. Churchill 
at all well. I had met him once or twice very informally during the first World 
War. I did not know Mr. Eden. But up there in the North Atlantic—three or 
four days together, with our two ships lying close together—we got awfully fond 
of each other. I got to know him, and he got to know me. In other words, we met, 
and you cannot hate a man that you know well. 

Later on Mr. Molotov came here and we had a grand time together. Then 
during the following year, at Tehran, the Marshal and I got to know each other. 

* Reprinted from Department of State Bulletin, XI (August 27, 19*4), 197. 
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We got wi beautifully.. We cracked the ice, if there ever was any ice; and since 
then there has been no ice. And that’s the spirit in which I know you are going 
about your work. 

I was just talking with the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson. He was saying 
that one of the tasks we face in making this conference of ours—and the successor 
conferences—something that will last, last a long time. He said that unfortunately 
in Germany the young people, the young Nazis, favor an idea which will be dan¬ 
gerous to the peace of the world just as long as they have anything to say about it. 
The prisoners of 17, 18, 20 that we are capturing now—both the French front and 
the Soviet front—these German prisoners of that age are even worse in their 
Nazism than the prisoners of 40 or 45. And, therefore, as long as these young men 
have anything to say about it, the peril of Nazism will always be before us. 

And we have got to make not merely a peace but a peace that will last, and 
a peace in which the larger nations will work absolutely in unison in preventing 
war by force. But the four of us have to be friends, conferring all the time—the 
basis of getting to know each other—‘putting their feet up on the table.’ 

And so I am very hopeful that it can be done because of the spirit that has 
been shown in the past in getting together for the winning of the war. But that 
is the spirit that we have learned so well in the last few years. It is something new, 
this close relationship between the British Empire and the United States. This 
great friendship between the Russian people and die American people—that is 
new. Let’s hang on to both friendships, and by spreading that spirit around the 
world we may have a peaceful period for our grandchildren to grow up in. 

All I can do is to wish you every possible success in this great task that you 
have undertaken. It will not be a final task, but at least it gives us something to 
build on, so that we can accomplish the one thing that humanity has been looking 
forward to for a great many hundreds of years.- 

It is good to see you. Good luck. 


The degree to which almost all segments of the nation had been won over 
to the concepts of collective security was dramatized on January 10, 1945. Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, once a confirmed isolationist, arose on the 
floor of the Senate to deliver a momentous address in favor of the new doctrines. 


ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG: “WE CANNOT TOLERATE 
UNILATERAL PRIVILEGE IN A MULTILATERAL 

PEACE.”* 

There are critical moments in the life of every nation which call for the 
straightest, the plainest and the most courageous thinking of which we are capable. 

* Reprinted from Vital Speeches of the Day, XI (February 1, 1945), 225-31 by 
permiuion. 
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We confront such a moment now. It is not only desperately important to Amer¬ 
ica. It is important to the world. It is important not only to this generation which 
lives in blood. It is important to future generations if they shall live in peace. 

No man in his right senses will be dogmatic in his viewpoint at<such an 
hour. A global conflict which uproots the earth is not calculated to submit itself 
to the domination of any finite mind. The clash erf rival foreign interests, which 
have motivated wars for countless centuries, are not likely suddenly to surrender 
to some simple man-made formula, no matter how nobly meditated. . . . 

We not only have two wars to win; we also have yet to achieve such a 
peace as will justify this appalling cost. Here again an even more difficult unity is 
indispensable. Otherwise we shall look back upon a futile, sanguinary shambles 
and—God save the mark! We shall be able to look forward only to the curse of 
World War Number Three. . . . 

Yet it cannot be denied that our Government has not spoken out—to our 
own people or to our allies—in any such specific fashion as have the others. It 
cannot be denied, as a result, that too often a grave melancholy settles upon some 
sectors of our people. It cannot be denied that citizens, in increasing numbers, are 
crying “What are we fighting for?” It cannot be denied that our silence—at least 
our public and official silence—has multiplied confusion at home and abroad. It 
cannot be denied that this confusion threatens our unity—yes, Mr. President, and 
already hangs like a cloud over Dumbarton Oaks. . . . 

In a word, the first thing we must do is to reassert, in high places, our 
American faith in these particular elemental objectives of the so-called “Atlantic 
Charter.” . . . 

That’s the indispensable point. These basic pledges cannot now be dis¬ 
missed as a mere nautical nimbus. They march with our armies. They sail with our 
fleets. They fly with our eagles. They sleep with our martyred dead. The first 
requisite of honest candor, I respectfully suggest, is to relight this torch. 

The next thing we need to do, Mr. President, if I may be so bold, in this 
spirit of honest candor, is to appeal to our Allies, in the name of reason, to frankly 
face the post-war alternatives which are available to them, and to us, as a means 
to preserve tomorrow’s peace for them and for us. 

There are two ways to do it. One way is by exclusive individual action in 
which each of us tries to look out for himself. The other way is by joint action in 
which we undertake to look out for each other. 

The first way is the old way which has twice taken us to Europe’s inter¬ 
minable battlefields within a quarter century. The second way is the new way in 
which our present fraternity of war becomes a new fraternity of peace. I do not 
believe that either we or our Allies can have it both ways. They serve to cancel out 
each other. We cannot tolerate unilateral privilege in a multilateral peace. Yet 
that seems to be the fatalistic trend today. I think we must make our choice. I 
think we need to make it wholly plain to our major Allies that they, too, must 
make their choice. 

I hasten to make my own personal viewpoint clear. I have always been 
frankly one of those who has believed in our own self-reliance. I still believe that 
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we can never again—regardless of collaborations—allow our national defense to 
deteriorate to anything like a point of impotence. But I do not believe that any 
nation hereafter can immunize itself by its own exclusive action. 

STRESSES NEW ROLE OF WAR 

Since Pearl Harbor, World War Number Two has put the gory science of 
mass murder into new and sinister perspective. Our oceans have ceased to be 
moats which automatically protect our ramparts. Flesh and blood now compete 
unequally with winged steel. War has become an all-consuming juggernaut. If 
World War Number Three ever unhappily arrives, it will open new laboratories of 
death too horrible to contemplate. I propose to do everything within my power to 
keep those laboratories closed for keeps. 

I want maximum American cooperation, consistent with legitimate Ameri¬ 
can self-interest, with constitutional process, and with collateral events which war¬ 
rant it, to make the basic idea of Dumbarton Oaks succeed. I want a new dignity 
and a new authority for international law. I think American self-interest requires 
it. But, Mr. President, this also requires wholehearted reciprocity. 

In honest candor I think we should tell other nations that this glorious 
thing we contemplate is not and cannot be one-sided. I think we must say again 
that unshared idealism is a menace which we could not underwrite in the post¬ 
war world. 

Now, I am not so impractical as to expect any country to act on any final 
motive other than self-interest. I know of no reason why it should. That is what 
nations are for. I certainly intend that intelligent and loyal American self-interest 
shall be just as vigilantly and vigorously guarded as is amply obvious, from time to 
time, in their own behalf by the actions of our allies. The real question always 
becomes just this—where does real self-interest lie? 

Here we reach the core of the immediate problem. Without remotely want¬ 
ing to be invidious, I use one of many available examples. I would not presume to 
use it except that it ultimately involves us. Russia’s unilateral plan appears to 
contemplate the engulfment, directly or indirectly'of a surrounding circle of buffer 
states, contrary to our conception of what we thought we were fighting for in re¬ 
spect to the rights of small nations and a just peace. Russia’s announced reason is 
her insistent purpose never again to be at the mercy of another German tyranny. 
That is a perfectly understandable reason. The alternative is collective security. 

ALTERNATIVES FOR MOSCOW 

Now, which is better, in the long view, from a purely selfish Russian stand¬ 
point? To forcefully surround herself with a cordon of unwillingly controlled or 
partitioned states, thus affronting the opinions of mankind, as a means of post-war 
protection against a renaissance of German aggression, or to win the priceless 
asset of world confidence in her by embracing the alternative; namely full and 
whole-hearted cooperation with a reliance on a vital international organization in 
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which all of us shall honorably participate to guarantee that Axis aggression shall 
never rise again? 

Well—at that point, Russia, or others like her, in equally fronest candor, 
has a perfect right to reply and say to its—“where is there any such alternative 
reliance until we know what the United States will do? How can you expect us to 
rely on an enigma?” 

Now we are getting somewhere: Fear of reborn German aggression in years 
to come is at the base of most of our contemporary frictions. It is a perfectly human 
and understandable fear on the part of all neighboring nations which German 
militarism has twice driven to the Valley of the Shadow within one generation. 

Fear of reborn German aggression in years to come is the cause assigned 
to unilateral plans for Russian post-war expansion. Fear of reborn German aggres¬ 
sion is the reason assigned to the proposed partition of Poland. Fear of reborn 
German aggression gave birth to the Anglo-Soviet agreement of 1942; the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak agreement of 1943; the Franco-Soviet treaty of 1944, and similar 
unilateral and bilateral actions inevitably yet to come. Fear of reborn German 
aggression is our apple of discord. 

This second World War plagues the earth chiefly Because France and 
Britain did not keep Germany disarmed, according to contract, after World War 
No. 1. In other words, when we deal with Europe’s fear—her justified fear—of 
another rebirth of German military tyranny in some future post-war era, we are 
at the heart of the immediate problem which bedevils Our Allied relationships. 

I propose that we meet this problem conclusively and at once. There is no 
reason to wait. 

America has this same self-interest in permanently and conclusively and 
effectively disarming Germany and Japan. It is simply unthinkable that America, 
or any other member of the United Nations, would allow this Axis calamity to 
reproduce itself again. 

Whether we Americans do, or do not, agree upon all the powers that shall 
reside in an ultimate international council to call upon us for joint military action 
in behalf of collective security, surely we can agree that we do not want an in¬ 
stant’s hesitation or an instant’s doubt about our military cooperation in the per- 
emtory use of force, if needed, to keep Germany and Japan permanently demili¬ 
tarized. Such a crisis would be the lengthened shadow of the present war. It would 
be a direct epilogue of the present war. It should be handled as this present war 
is handled. 


IMMEDIATE TREATY URGED 

There should be no need to refer any such action back to Congress any 
more than Congress would expect to pass upon battle plans today. The Com¬ 
mander in Chief should have instant power to act, and he should act I know of 
no reason why a hard-and-fast treaty between the major Allies should not be 
signed today to achieve this dependable end. We need not await the determination 
of our other post-war relationships. 
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This probleih—this menace—stands apart by itself. Regardless of what our 
later decision may be, in respect to the power that shall be delegated to the Presi¬ 
dent to join our military force with others in a new Peace League—no matter 
what limitations may command themselves to our ultimate judgments in this 
regard—I am sure we can agree that there should be no limitations when it comes 
to keeping the Axis out of piracy for keeps. . . . 


Because they were engaged in a desperate struggle against the Axis, the 
Americans envisaged their primary collective security problem in the years follow¬ 
ing the war as being the prevention of the resurgence of Germany and Japan. 
President Roosevelt was himself aware that the fate of the peace depended upon 
cordial relations between the United States and Russia, and he had received re¬ 
ports of Russian uncooperativeness from the Commanding General of the United 
States Military Mission and the Ambassador to Moscow. In view of what was to 
develop in the future, it is instructive to examine the discussions among Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin concerning voting in the Security Council of the proposed 
United Nations organization. The following are minutes kept by Charles Bohlen 
at the Yalta Conference. 


YALTA CONFERENCE: THE WORLD SECURITY 

ORGANIZATION* 

TRIPARTITE DINNER MEETING, FEBRUARY 4, 1945, 
8:30 P.M., LIVADIA PALACE 

Top Secret 

Subject: Voice of Smaller Powers in Postwar Peace Organization. 

Before dinner and during the greater part of the dinner the conversation 
was general and personal in character. Marshal Stalin, the President and the 
Prime Minister appeared to be in very good humor throughout the dinner. No 
political or military subjects of any importance were discussed until the last half 
hour of the dinner when indirectly the subject of the responsibility and rights of 
the big powers as against those of the small powers came up. 

Marshal Stalin made it quite plain on a number of occasions that he felt 
that the three Great Powers which had borne the brunt of the war and had 
liberated from German domination the small powers should have the unanimous 

* Reprinted from Foreign Relations of the United States. Diplomatic Papers. The 
Conferences at Malta and Yalta, 1945 (Washington, D.C.: 1955), pp. 589-90, 660-67, 
711-12. 
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right to preserve the peace of the world. He said that he could serve no other 
interest than that of the Soviet state and people but that in the international arena 
the Soviet Union was prepared to pay its share in the preservation of peace. He 
said that it was ridiculous to believe that Albania would have an equal voice with 
the three Great Powers who had won the war and were present at this dinner. He 
said some of the liberated countries seemed to believe that the Great Powers had 
been forced to shed their blood in order to liberate them and that they were now 
scolding these Great Powers for failure to take into consideration the rights of 
these small powers. 

Marshal Stalin said that he was prepared in concert with the United 
States and Great Britain to protect the rights of the small powers but that he 
would never agree to having any action of any of the Great Powers submitted to 
the judgment of the small powers. 

The President said he agreed that the Great Powers bore the greater re¬ 
sponsibility and that the peace should be written by the Three Powers represented 
at this table. 

The Prime Minister said that there was no question erf the small powers 
dictating to the big powers but that the great nations of the world should discharge 
their moral responsibility and leadership and should exercise their power with 
moderation and great respect for the rights of the smaller nations. . . . 

The Prime Minister, referring to the rights of the small nations, gave a 
quotation which said: “The eagle should permit the small birds to sing and care 
not wherefor they sang.” ... 


THIRD PLENARY MEETING, FEBRUARY 6, 1945, 

4 P.M., LIVADIA PALACE 

Top Secret 

Subjects: 1. World Security Organization. . . . 

The President inquired whether the committee of Foreign Ministers had 
anything to report to the Conference. . . . 

Mr. Stettinius [the Secretary of State] . . . said that . . . they would 
like to have some more time before reporting on reparations and the relationship 
of the French zone [of occupation of Germany] to the control commission. 

The Prime Minister said that ... in regard to the French zone he felt 
that the importance of France in the future had been enhanced by the [two year] 
limitation which the President yesterday haul placed on the length of time United 
States forces might stay in Europe. He said that Great Britain would not be 
strong enough alone to guard the Western approaches to the Channel. ^ 

The President said that he had spoken on the basis of present conditions 
and he felt public opinion in the United States would be prepared to support an 
international organization along the lines of Dumbarton Oaks and that this might 
change their attitude in regard to the question of troops. The President then 
added that he felt the Conference should now proceed to the consideration of die 
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United States proposal in regard to Dumbarton Oaks. He felt strongly, that all the 
nations of the world shared a common desire to see the elimination of war for at 
least fifty years. He said he was not so optimistic as to believe in eternal peace, but 
he did believe fifty years of peace were feasible and possible. He said that sirce 
neither he, Marshal Stalin, nor the Prime Minister had been present at Dum* 
barton Oaks he would ask the Secretary of State (Mr. Stettinius) who had been 
chairman of that conference to explain the United States position on the question 
of voting in the Security Council. 

Mr. Stettinius then read the following statement of the American position 
on voting in the Council: 

“ 1 . Review of Status of this Question. 

“It was agreed at Dumbarton Oaks that certain matters would remain 
under consideration for future settlement. Of these, the principal one was that of 
voting procedure to be followed in the Security Council. 

“At Dumbarton Oaks, the three Delegations thoroughly explored the whole 
question. Since that time the matter has received continuing intensive study by 
each of the three Governments. 

“On December 5, 1944, the President sent to Marshal Stalin and to Prime 
Minister Churchill a proposal that this matter be settled by making Section C, 
Chapter VI of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals read substantially as follows: 

‘C. Voting 

*1. Each member of the Security Council should have one vote. 

‘2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters should be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members. 

‘3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters should be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members; provided that, in decisions under Chapter VIII, Section 
A and under the second sentence of paragraph 1 of Chapter VIII, Section C, a 
party to a dispute should abstain from voting.’ 

“2. Analysis of the American Proposal. 

“(a) We believe that our proposal is entirely consistent with the special re¬ 
sponsibilities of the great powers for the preservation of the peace of the world. 
In this respect our proposal calls for unqualified unanimity of the permanent 
members of the Council on all major decisions relating to the preservation of 
peace, including all economic and military enforcement measures. 

“(b) At the same time our proposal recognizes the desirability of the 
permanent members frankly stating that the peaceful adjustment of any contro¬ 
versy which may arise is a matter of general world interest in which any sovereign 
member state involved should have a right to present its case. 

“We believe that unless this freedom of discussion in the Council is per¬ 
mitted, thfc establishment of the World Organization which we all so earnestly 
desire in order to save die world from the tragedy of another war would be seri¬ 
ously jeopardized. Without full and free discussion in the Council, the Organiza¬ 
tion, even if it could be established, would be vastly different from the one we 
have contemplated. 
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“The paper which we have placed before the other two delegations sets 
forth the text of the provisions which I have read and lists specifically those de¬ 
cisions of the Council which, under our proposals, would require unqualified 
unanimity and, separately, those matters in the area of discussion and peaceful 
settlement in which any party to a dispute would abstain from casting a vote. 

“3. Reasons for the American Position. 

“From the point of view of the United States Government there are two 
important elements in the matter of voting procedure. 

“First, there is the necessity for unanimity among the permanent members 
for the preservation of the peace of the world. 

“Second, it is of particular importance to the people of the United States, 
that there be provision for a fair hearing for all members of the organization, 
large and small. 

“We believe that the proposals submitted by the President to Marshal Stalin 
and Prime Minister Churchill on December 5 of last year provide a reasonable and 
just solution and satisfactorily combine these two main considerations. 

“It is our earnest hope that our two great Allies will find it possible to 
accept the President’s proposal.” . . . 

Mr. Molotov said that the Soviet Government attached great importance 
to the question of voting in the Security Council and, therefore, he wished to study 
the United States proposal and in particular the effect of the drafting change and 
would be ready to discuss the question tomorrow. 

The Prime Minister stated that the British Government had given the 
most careful consideration to the United States proposals. He had not agreed with 
the original proposals made at Dumbarton Oaks since he was anxious that the 
realities of the situation of the Three Great Powers should be considered, but in 
studying the President’s latest proposal his anxieties on that score had been re¬ 
moved. He could thus say that on behalf of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
the Empire and, he believed, the Self-Governing Dominions the President’s new 
proposals were entirely satisfactory. He said that in the last resort world peace de¬ 
pended on the friendship and cooperation of the three Governments, but that the 
British Government would consider that they were committing an injustice if 
reservation were not made for free statement of their grievances by small countries. 
The matter looks as though the Three Great Powers were trying to rule the world, 
whereas, our desires are to save the world and save it from a repetition of the 
horrors of this war. He said he felt that the Three Major Powers should make a 
proud submission. He said that he had looked into the whole matter as it would 
affect British interests an‘d would give an illustration of why the British Govern¬ 
ment does not think the President’s proposal would bring any harm to British in¬ 
terests. He said, for example, if China should raise the question of the return of 
Hongkong under the President’s proposal, both China and Great Britairf would-be 
precluded from voting in regard to the methods of settlement of this controversy, 
as listed in the five points of the analysis read by Mr. Stettinius. In the last analysis 
Great Britain would be protected against any decision adverse to her interests by 
the exercise of the veto power under paragraph 3 of Mir. Stettinius’ analysis. . . . 
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The President then said that he recalled that in the Tehran Declaration 
the Three Powers had stated: “We recognize fully the supreme responsibility rest- 
ing upon us and all the nations to make a peace which will command good will 
from the overwhelming masses of the peoples of the world. . . 

The President added that he thought this Declaration was pertinent to 
the discussion in progress. 

The Prime Minister said that since he saw no reason to fear the United 
States proposals he was glad to associate the British Government with them. He 
added that because of our great power, which is still protected by the veto if we do 
not agree, we should allow others to be heard. 

Marshal Stalin said that he would like to have this document to study, 
since only hearing it orally it was impossible to catch all of the implications. He 
said that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals already give the right of discussion in the 
assembly, but he did not believe that any nation would be satisfied with expressing 
its opinion. They would want some decision. He said that if Mr. Churchill thought 
that China after raising the question of Hongkong would be satisfied with merely 
expressing her opinion, he was mistaken since China would want a decision. The 
same was true of Egypt in the possible question of the Suez Canal. He added that 
it was not a question of one power or three powers desiring to be masters of the 
world since he felt that the Dumbarton Oaks organization put a brake on that. He 
said that he would like to ask for further clarification on what powers Mr. 
Churchill had in mind when he spoke of a desire to rule the world. He said that 
he was sure Great Britain had no such desire, nor did the United States and that 
that left only the U. S. S. R. 

The Prime Minister replied that he had spoken of the three Great Pow¬ 
ers who could collectively place themselves so high over the others that the whole 
world would say these three desired to rule. 

Marshal Stalin then said ironically that it looks as though two Great 
Powers have already accepted a document which would avoid any such accusa¬ 
tion but that the third has not yet signified its assent. He then went on to say that 
in his opinion there was a more serious question than the voting procedure or the 
question of the domination of the world. They all knew that as long as the three 
of them lived none of them would involve their countries in aggressive actions, but 
after all, ten years from now none of them might be present. A new generation 
would come into being not knowing the horrors of the present war. He felt that 
there was, therefore, an obligation to create for the future generation such an 
organization as would secure peace for at least fifty years. He said the main thing 
was to prevent quarrels in the future between the three Great Powers and that the 
task, therefore, was to secure their unity for the future. The covenant of the new 
World Organization should have this as its primary task. He said the greatest 
danger was conflict between the three Great Powers represented here, but that if 
unity could be preserved there was little danger of the renewal of German aggres¬ 
sion. He said, therefore, a covenant must be worked out which would prevent con¬ 
flicts between the three Great Powers. Marshal Stalin apologized for not having 
had an opportunity for studying in detail the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. He said 
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he had been busy on other matters. He said that as he understood it, there were 
two categories of disputes involved in Mr. Stettinius’ explanation: (1) conflicts 
which would require the application of sanctions, economic, political or military, 
and (2) conflicts which could be settled by peaceful means. He said in regard to 
the first the permanent members had a right to vote even if they were parties to 
such disputes. Under the second category, however, in conflicts susceptible to settle¬ 
ment by peaceful means, the parties in dispute would not be allowed to Vote. He 
added that we Russians were being accused of spending too much time on the 
technique of voting, which he admitted. But they attached great importance to this 
question since all decisions were made by votes and they were interested in the 
decisions, not in the discussions. He said, for example, if China or Egypt raised 
complaints against England they would not be without friends or protectors in 
the assembly. 

Both the Prime Minister and Mr Stettinius pointed out that under the 
United States proposal the power of the World Organization could not be directed 
against any of the permanent members. 

Marshal Stalin said that he was afraid that any conflict might break the 
unity of our united front. 

The Prime Minister replied that he saw the force of that argument, but 
he did not believe that the world organization would eliminate disputes between 
powers and that would remain the function of diplomacy. 

Marshal Stalin said that his colleagues in Moscow could not forget the 
events of December 1939 during the Finnish war when at the instigation of Eng¬ 
land and France the League of Nations expelled the Soviet Union from the League 
and mobilized world opinion against the Soviet Union, even going so far as to 
speak of a crusade. 

The Prime Minister answered that at that time the British and French 
Governments were very angry at the Soviet Union and in any event any such 
action was impossible under the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

Marshal Stalin said he was not thinking of expulsion but of the question 
of the mobilization of opinion against one country. 

The Prime Minister answered that he thought this might happen to any 
nation, but he doubted very much if either the President or Marshal Stalin would 
lead a savage attack against Great Britain and he felt this applied also to the 
other two countries. 

The President then said that he felt that the unity of the Great Powers 
was one of our first aims and that the United States policy promoted rather than 
impaired this aim. He said that should there unfortunately be any differences be¬ 
tween the Great Powers, and there might well be, this fact would become fully 
known to the world no matter what voting procedure was adopted. In any event, 
there was no method of preventing discussions of differences in the assembly. “He 
said that full and friendly discussions in the Council would in no sense pro¬ 
mote disunity, but on the contrary, would serve to demonstrate the confidence 
which the Great Powers had in each other and in the justice of their own 
policies. . . . 
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[At a session the next day, Molotov asserted that the “Soviet Govt mrpent 
felt that these proposals fully guaranteed the unity of the Great Powers in the 
matter of preservation of peace,’’ and that it would accept them.] 


Within, a few days after the Yalta Conference, the Russians began dis¬ 
regarding various agreements they had made there and acting toward the Ameri¬ 
cans with truculence. President Roosevelt, disturbed, sent a firm message to Stalin. 
Nevertheless in a speech Roosevelt was preparing at the time of his death to have 
been delivered on April 13, 1945, he called upon the American people to under¬ 
take the responsibility of preserving the peace. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: “GREAT POWER 
INVOLVES GREAT RESPONSIBILITY.”* 

. . . Today we have learned in the agony of war that great power involves 
great responsibility. Today we can no more escape the consequences of German 
and Japanese aggression than could we avoid the consequences of attacks by the 
Barbary Corsairs a century and a half before. 

We, Americans, do not choose to deny our responsibility. 

Nor do we intend to abandon our determination that, within the lives of 
our children and our children’s children, there will not be a third world war. 

We seek peace—enduring peace. More than an end to war, we want an 
end to the beginnings of all wars—yes, an end to this brutal, inhuman, and 
thoroughly impractical method of settling the differences between governments. 
• • • 

The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will be our doubts of today. 
Let us move forward with strong and active faith. 


* New York Times, April 14, 1945. Copyright 1945 by The New York Times Com¬ 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE FORTIES: PROSPERITY AND 

INFLATION 


The close of World War II marked the beginning of a new era in the 
American economy, one whose central features are still unfolding in the 1960’s. 
This basic change was from an economy of scarcity to one of abundance. When 
the war ended in 1945, America had not yet abandoned its depression outlook or 
frame of reference. Few people at that time spoke of economic growth, and fewer 
still expected postwar prosperity. Instead, it was widely held that another de¬ 
pression was just around the corner. Even official sources, such as Office of War 
Mobilization reports, predicted rough times. Thus an examination of the mid- 
1940’s, culminating with the election of 1948, reveals how America first faced the 
problems of a full economy. Many of the issues how familiar to Americans, such as 
the wage-price spiral and the growth of large unions, were present at that time. 
To understand the 1960’s, one must see the way business, labor, and the govern¬ 
ment faced the new era of abundance when it first arose. 

In the fall of 1945, when the country was rushing to reconvert to a peace¬ 
time economy, something totally unexpected, happened: There was inflation 
rather than deflation, and the labor force and productive capacity were unable to 
catch up with demand. At this time President Harry S. Truman sought to remove 
government regulations slowing down reconversion, but also insisted that the 
effect of decontrolling on prices and wages be noninflationary. There was general 
acceptance of the first of these two goals, speedy reconversion, but serious dif¬ 
ferences existed over how inflation should be combatted. Many critics of the 
Truman administration had one simple answer: immediate and total decontrolling 
of prices. Whatever the disagreements, reconversion itself went more successfully 
than after World War I. 

Then came the inflationary spiral. Confronted by scarcities, consumers had 
accumulated ample savings to bid up the price of goods. After four years of war. 
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the mood of the country was to make up for lost time. An even more important 
source of inflation, however, centered around the postwar relations of labor and 
capital. The workers were not happy at the prospect of suffering a wage cut or 
losing their lucrative overtime pay. They strongly felt that current profits justified 
higher wages. Management, on the other hand, moved in the opposite direction, 
arguing that labor had already become too powerful. In November, 1945, the 
Labor-Management Conference, in its inability to reach an agreement, provided 
a portent of the coming difficulties between employers and workers. The year 1946 
saw major strikes in key industries. Walter Reuther, leader of the United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers, demanded that General Motors open its books to see whether a 
wage increase was justified. General Motors refused, and for a short time it ap¬ 
peared that Truman would support-the union. But the President backed down. 
Truman also took a compromise position on the steel strike of 1946. Going against 
the advice of Chester Bowles, head of the Office of Price Administration, Truman 
permitted a $5.00 per ton increase in steel to match the wage hike. And in April, 
John L. Lewis called a coal strike which threatened to tie up the entire economy. 

The public, angry at the ensuing inflation and fearful of work stoppages, 
adopted a militantly antilabor position. Truman reflected this anger (to the extent 
even that Senator Robert A. Taft assailed his stand as too tough) when a railroad 
strike-seemed likely to occur in the midst of the coal strike. Stating that the army 
would take over the railroads, Truman successfully prevented the strike. His solu¬ 
tion to strikes in basic industries was to draft the workers and give corporate 
profits to the government, a remedy opposed by liberals and conservatives alike. 
As this antilabor sentiment built up, conservatives took the offensive and de¬ 
manded the removal of all price controls. Holding that controls perpetuated the 
black market and stifled full production, business groups campaigned for major 
limitations at the end of June, 1946. Senator Taft, spokesman for the business 
community, amended the bill on controls to provide for a “reasonable” profit on 
the items covered. This created a real bone of contention since even accountants 
could not determine what was a reasonable profit. With the old act about to ter¬ 
minate, Truman vetoed the new measure and thereby ended price controls. For 
nearly four weeks, with controls off, prices soared on such basic commodities as 
meat. Finally, Congress gave the President a stronger bill than the one he vetoed, 
and controls were temporarily restored. Yet, by keeping meat off the market, 
stockmen forced Truman to rescind meat controls in October. After the 1946 
elections, all controls were removed except those on rents—and even here Con¬ 
gress permitted increases of 15 per cent. The over-all result was a staggering in¬ 
crease in prices, at the rate of 3 per cent per month. 

The nation blamed the Democrats for inflation and promptly elected a 
Republican Eightieth Congress. The complex problems of inflation and economic 
growth were now to be met through an orthodox laissez faire attitude. Taft 
summed up the feeling when, in discussing meat prices, he suggested that people 
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“Eat less ” The domestic record of this Congress was directed to three goals: curb 
labor unions, cut social welfare expenditures, and enact taxation legislation bene¬ 
ficial to upper income groups. The lines were clearly drawn for the 1948 presi¬ 
dential campaign with inflation as the central issue. Truman stood virtually alone 
in sensing the changing mood of the electorate. He was confident that the Ameri¬ 
can people were ready to reject laissez faire in favor of the Fair Deal. Faced with 
defections on the right and left in his own party as well as the selection of liberal 
candidates by the Republicans, Truman nonetheless remained undaunted. He 
waged a vigorous whistlestop campaign throughout the country, calling for in¬ 
creased welfare spending, repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and civil rights legisla¬ 
tion. In the election, Truman defeated Dewey by more than two million votes, 
and the Democrats resumed control of Congress. The trying period of postwar 
adjuttment drew to a close, but the problems of economic growth and inflation 
still remained largely unsolved. 

This Bureau of the Budget report outlines the first stages of the postwar 
anti-inflation fight. Recognizing the conflicting tendencies of the process of de¬ 
control and price stabilization, it states the Truman administration’s case for 
retaining certain controls. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET: THE FIGHT AGAINST 
WARTIME INFLATION* 

During the war, consumers’ incomes had risen sharply, whereas the supply 
of goods available for purchase had increased much less rapidly: the supply of 
many consumer durables either declined or ceased altogether to be available. 
While increased tax payments, bond purchase campaigns, and voluntary savings 
served to absorb a substantial portion of the expansion in consumer incomes, im¬ 
balance between purchasing power and the supply of goods was sufficiently great 
to create dangerous inflationary possibilities. 

Prior to the end of the war, there was no unanimity of agreement that such 
inflationary pressures would continue long beyond the attainment of victory. Some 
observers felt that the very shaip drop in Federal expenditures to be expected after 
VJ-day would result in serious deflation and that as a consequence unemployment 
would be the Nation’s major problem. Others, recalling that during World War I 
price inflation had been far more severe after the end of hostilities than during 
the war, argued that consumers’ purchasing power would for some time exceed 
the supply of available goods and that the danger of inflation would continue for 
an extended period. 

The Government, in view of these two possibilities, prepared to combat 
both deflation and- inflation. Plans for public works and the maintenance of con- 


* Reprinted from the Bureau of Budget, United States at War, in Historical Reports 
on War Administration (Washington, D.C.: 1947), I, 492-97, 
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sumer purchasing power were discussed. Chief emphasis was placed, however, on 
ways and means of combating inflation. The Baruch-Hancock Report had sug¬ 
gested that the problem would be one of controlling prices and President Roosevelt 
in his Budget message in January 1945 had said: “When war production is ex¬ 
tensively reduced some of the controls which were needed in an all-out war econ¬ 
omy can be relaxed, although other controls must be continued to assure necessary 
war production and orderly reconversion. For example, we must avoid speculation 
in inventories such as contributed to the inflation after the last war. The fact that 
many businesses and individuals have ample funds for a buying spree necessitates 
caution in relaxing controls. The balance between incomes, savings and expendi¬ 
tures will still be precarious during the reconversion period. It will therefore be 
necessary to retain the machinery for allocation and price controls as long as, 
certain materials and finished goods are in short supply.” 44 

The situation after VJ-day was one of high-wage levels though somewhat 
reduced from wartime peaks, combined with iavorable employment conditions, 
continuing large Federal expenditures, vast pent-up demands for many classes of 
goods, and very large liquid savings in the hands of individuals as well as business 
corporations. In view of the long time lag before the desired goods could appear 
on the markets in significant volume, the danger of an upward spiral of prices was 
very real. The Office of Price Administration had prepared to handle thesfe prob¬ 
lems well before VJ-day. Price control during the reconversion period, and until the 
Price Control Act came before Congress for renewal, was to be within the frame¬ 
work of administration and policy developed during the war. 

Among the demands made by business groups in 1944 and early 1945 for 
adequate Government preparation for reconversion, requests for enunciation of a 
price control policy were frequent and insistent. The task was essentially that of 
reviewing and making the necessary adjustments in the price ceilings of products 
which were on the market in 1941-42 but which were not being manufactured for 
some time before the end of the war. It was necessary also to determine price 
ceilings for new products, a more difficult task but one with which OPA had 
acquired considerable experience. It was essential that the pricing program be 
developed so that these commodities would flow into the civilian market in maxi¬ 
mum volume as quickly as possible after the end of war production. While the 
administrative burden was heavy, the number of commodities involved in the re¬ 
conversion pricihg program was relatively small and their production was highly 
concentrated in a small group of large firms. 

The Office of Price Administration had given some attention to the problem 
of reconversion pricing since the last half of 1943; intensively so in the middle of 
1944 when partial reconversion seemed probable. 45 The specific policy to be fol¬ 
lowed was, however, not announced until May 1945. Under the program, prices 
on reconversion products were set at 1941-42 levels with adjustments for legiti¬ 
mate increase in costs to be made upon application. Such adjustments would cover 
increased costs by the use of industry-wide formulae or in the case of smaller firms, 

“ The Budget of the U.S. Government, Fiscal Year ending, June 30, 1946, p. xxiii. 

"Office of Price Administration, 11th Quarterly Report, pp. 5-7. 
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on an individual basis. 4 ® There were, however, larger issues involving the entire 
framework of economic stabilization which required administrative action. 

The problem of controlling prices after VJ-day differed sharply from the 
task in the war period. On the one hand, the decision to eliminate a maximum 
number erf controls over production meant that price stabilization could find only 
limited support in that direction. On the other hand. President Truman had early 
indicated his agreement with the popular desire to return to free collective bar¬ 
gaining in labor relations at the earliest possible opportunity. If such release of 
controls was to mean a sharp rise in hourly wage levels, as did prove to be the 
case, inflationary pressures would be expanded. Such increase would be reflected in 
higher costs to consumers, increasing the cost of living. The task was thus one of 
Reconciling the objective of continuing price control with the desire to eliminate 
or the impracticability of continuing other controls which over the war period had 
proven essential supports of the anti-inflationary effort. 

On August 18, the President issued an Executive order “providing for 
assistance to expand production and continued stabilization of the national econ¬ 
omy during the transition from war to peace, and for the orderly modification of 
wartime controls over prices, wages, materials, and facilities.” 47 

By this order the whole process of decontrol—of removing wartime restric¬ 
tions—became subject to the requirements of the stabilization program. The ob¬ 
jectives of the Government were stated as the removal of price, wage, production, 
and other controls, and the restoration of collective bargaining and the free mar¬ 
ket. These were to be accomplished “without endangering the stability of the 
economy.” 

The Price Administrator was specifically instructed to “take all necessary 
steps to assure that the cost of living and the general level of prices shall not rise.” 
Such price increases as might be approved for designated reasons were not to 
cause increases at later levels of production or distribution. Wage increases might 
be made by industry without approval of NWLB or the Director of the Economic 
Stabilization if such increases were not to be used to seek an increase in price ceil¬ 
ings or to -increase the cost to the Government of products produced under Gov¬ 
ernment contract. Wage increases to correct maladjustments and inequities might 
be approved ky NWLB when such “interfered with the effective transition to a 
peacetime economy” but such increases when involving a change in a price ceiling 
were subject to the approval of the Director of Economic Stabilization. 

This policy was clarified and strengthened October 30 by the President in 
an address to the Nation and with the simultaneous release of an Executive 
order. 48 By this order wage increases were to be approved by the Stabilization Ad¬ 
ministrator when NWLB found: (a) that total wage increases since January 
1941 were not equal to the percentage increase in the cost of bring from that date 
to September 1945; ( b ) where such increases were required to correct industry or 

“Office of Price Administration, 14th Quarterly Report, pp. 2-4; 15th Quarterly 
Report, p. 5. 

“ Executive Order No. 9599, August 18, 1945, 10 Federal Register 10155. 

** Executive Order No. 9651, Oct. 30, 1945, 10 Federal Register 13487. 
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area inequities; (c) and where such increases were found “necessary to insure full 
production in an industry, designated by the Stabilization Administrator, which is 
to. reconversion and in which existing rates or salaries are inadequate to 
the recruitment of needed manpower.” 

In support of this stabilization program, certain controls over production 
were necessary. While an early complete disappearance of WPB’s controls over 
industry had been anticipated, the importance to the price control program of an 
adequate supply of low price consumer goods forced reconsideration of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s postwar role in allocating scarce materials to such essential civilian 
items. With WPB’s Chairman convinced that such a function was beyond WPB’s 
powers, the issue was taken by the Director of OWMR to the President for settle¬ 
ment. In a letter to Krug, the President, while agreeing on the desirability of a 
quick removal of controls, urged the temporary retention of such controls as were 
needed to prevent or break bottlenecks in the production of low-priced goods. In 
consequence, when an effective date was set for the termination of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board, the creation of the Civilian Production Administration was also 
announced, 46 that new organization to take over the administration of some 60 
orders in such fields as textiles and construction. 

The task of reconciling labor’s demands for higher wages with the eco¬ 
nomic stabilization program presented many great difficulties. Wage stabilization 
was essential to the program since it was to be expected that most employers 
would demand increases in price ceilings adequate to cover any production 
costs arising from increased wages. Although the Administration at various 
times suggested the feasibility and desirability of raising wages out of anticipated 
profits, strenuous employer resistance was met. The resultant labor-management 
conflicts, when expressed as work stoppages, were a stumbling block to smooth 
and expeditious reconversion. 

The problem presented serious administrative difficulties. During the war 
period NWLB had administered the wage stabilization program with marked 
success. Its accomplishment had rested very largely upon labor’s adherence to 
the no-strike pledge at the beginning of the war and continued for the duration. 
It had consequently expired on VJ-day and the Board was in no position to 
take on new cases after that date. Although President Roosevelt in his Budget 
message in January 1945, had said, “We must also see to it that our administra¬ 
tive machinery for the adjustment of labor disputes is ready for the strains of 
the reconversion period” and urged that wartime lessons be applied in working 
out a long-range labor policy, nothing had been accomplished. 80 

President Truman made some effort to continue NWLB as an effective 
wage control organization. He requested labor to accept NWLB’s jurisdiction and 
decisions and to continue the no-strike pledge until a labor-management con¬ 
ference could be convened to develop new machinery for maintaining ( industrial 
peace. In his Executive order of August 18, he directed that “disputes which 

* Executive Order No. 9638, Oct. 4, 1945, 10 Federal Register 12591. 

“ The Budget of the U.S. Government, Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1946, pp. 
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would interrupt work contributing to the production of military supplies or 
interfere with effective transition to a peacetime economy are disputes which 
interrupt work contributing to the effective prosecution of the war.” These efforts 
were not rewarded with success. 

Organized labor had during the war years to a substantial degree, 
sacrificed the peculiarly favorable opportunities to obtain large wage increases 
which were inherent in the tight labor market situation. The sacrifice was not 
an easy one to make and labor had grown restive over the war period, resentful 
of the wartime restraints of the no strike pledge and the little steel formula, 
fearful of reduced weekly earnings as a result of the loss of overtime pay. In 
consequence, VJ-day was followed by an upsurge of work stoppages and strikes, 
despite the fact that public opinion strongly disapproved of such interferences 
with the progress of reconversion. 

The lack of preparations which might have made of NWLB a useful 
postwar device to meet these problems was the result of labor’s desire to escape 
all the wartime restrictions of Government intervention in collective bargaining, 
a desire with which industry appeared to be in substantial sympathy and which 
had previously been shared by Government officials including the members of 
NWLB. Thus, NWLB had not concerned itself with preparing for a role in the 
transition period but solely with making plans for finishing its backlog of work 
and then liquidating. By the time the threat of labor stoppages to reconversion 
had become clear, these steps had so weakened NWLB that its members felt 
it necessary to advise the President that it could not function effectively to 
handle the crisis. Without the no-strike pledge or some similar agreement on the 
part of labor to abide by NWLB rulings, the Government had only the device 
of plant seizure under the Smith-Connally Act with which to meet work 
stoppages. Consequently, NWLB proceeded with its plans to liquidate, announcing 
in October that it intended to dissolve at the end of the year. The President, 
meanwhile, had requested that the Board set up a successor organization for the 
purpose of administering the wage stabilization program. The National Wage 
Stabilization Board, organized similarly to the National War Labor Board, was 
formed to begin operations the following year.* 1 

Though it then had the administrative machinery to approve wage in¬ 
creases, the Administration was faced with the necessity of developing quickly 
new policy with which to meet the threat of labor strikes in cases where labor- 
management disagreements could not be settled by collective bargaining, Such 
policy and accompanying machinery was hoped for as a product of the National 
Labor-Management Conference which the President called early in November. 
No formula or agreement whereby industrial disputes might be settled within 
the framework of announced economic stabilization policy was forthcoming, 
however. . 

Meanwhile, as a stop-gap device the President set up fact-finding boards 
to handle the most pressing of the industrial disputes, at the same time requesting 

“Executive Order No. 9672, Dec. 31, 1945, 11 Federal Register 221-4. 
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of Congress action to bestow on such boards legislative sanction and authority. 
These boards had, in fact, no authority save only agreement by the two parties 
to accept them as arbitrators. Their awards did, however, carry the prestige 
of coining from a Presidential board and consequently carried with them 
considerable pressure for acceptance on both parties. In any case, the issue was 
what action OPA would take to cover the increased labor costs which might 
result from awards of increased wages. That agency attempted insofar as possible 
to obtain the absorption of such cost increases by the intermediary stages in the 
flow of products to ultimate consumers and thus prevent or at least reduce 
the impact upon the cost of living. This absorption policy met strenuous 
opposition cm the part of the affected industries, particularly wholesale and 
retail merchants, and became a baric issue in the controversy over the extension 
of the Price Control Act. 


James E. Murray of Montana, introducing the Full Employment Bill in 
the Senate, January 22, 1945, presented the argument for strong federal action 
to iron out the business cycle, prevent inflation, and encourage economic growth. 
Arguing from New Deal and Keynesian principles, Murray declared that a 
comprehensive program must be devised to insure full employment. The bill, 
then, sought to establish the principle that government must assume responsibility 
for a smoothly functioning economic system. 


JAMES E. MURRAY: THE PROMISE OF FULL 

EMPLOYMENT* 

Mr. President, in the history of the world, the struggle for existence has 
manifested itself in economic systems that have been constantly changing. At one 
time western civilization was based upon the feudal manor. Then came the 
city and the development of handicraft industry. Then came the industrial 
revolution, and with it the economic system of free enterprise and the political 
system which we call democracy. 

In America private enterprise and political democracy have developed and 
flourished side by side. They have contributed more to human welfare and 
human happiness than any previous system. The American people, therefore, 
want to preserve this system. They want it further strengthened and perfected 
so as to usher in a still greater future for our country. They know that no 
economic system can survive by remaining static. Times and conditions change, 
and our lives must change with them. 

* Reprinted from Congressional Record, 79th Cong., 1st sess. (Washington, D.G. 
1945), pp. 380-63. 
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Our free-enterprise system has been subject to many improvements. Since 
the beginning of the twentieth century, we have enacted minimum-wage laws, we 
have reduced working hours, we have created unemployment compensation 
benefits, we have provided old-age benefits, we have guaranteed the right of col¬ 
lective bargaining for labor, we have corrected abuses in the security market and 
provided protection to investors. We have made it possible for millions of fanners 
to cooperate among themselves and with their Government in matters of land use, 
soil conservation, production, and prices. When these laws were first proposed they 
were attacked and it was charged that they would undermine our system. But 
after these laws were put in operation they were recognized as necessary to the 
strengthening of business enterprise, and today no one would dare to propose their 
repeal. 

While we have been improving and strengthening our economic system 
of free enterprise throughout the years, we have as yet been unable to control 
the violent economic fluctuations which have resulted in periodic mass unemploy¬ 
ment. . . . 

Expansion is the essence of our capitalist system. But today, when there 
is no longer any frontier in the geographical sense, we must think of strengthen¬ 
ing our free competitive economy by expanding it from within. Today our new 
frontier is in our back yard in every State and city of the country. Today we 
must again attempt to foster economic expansion through wise laws, just as we 
did when we enacted the Homestead Act and the other measures which helped 
develop the West. 

If, after the war, we fail to expand, America will once again be visited 
with another great depression. And another serious depression would mean mil¬ 
lions of disillusioned and jobless men would have little interest in the maintenance 
of a system which offers so little in the way of good living conditions. It would 
give birth to strong political pressures against such a system. 

There are some in this country who have lost faith in capitalism. It is 
up to us in the Congress to' stop this trend. I have a stubborn and abiding faith 
in the principle of private comped tive enterprise and in the necessity of making 
our system work. I have confidence that we can succeed in finding a way to 
eliminate its principal weakness—periodic mass unemployment. 

The full employment bill which we are proposing here today is a bill to 
help make free enterprise work. For unless we make it work, unless we can make 
it operate so as to avoid the wild fluctuations that have characterized our 
economy in past years, capitalism will be threatened in America and throughout 
the world. Already, before the war, three of the largest nations in the world had 
abandoned it, and many other nations were preparing to emulate their action. 

There are some today who dread lest America be converted to socialism, 
communism, fascism, or some other ism such as those that have taken root in 
other countries. I say to them—let us make our system of private competitive 
enterprise work so well here in America that other countries will seek to imitate 
us. Other nations follow our lead in technology—in mass production methods 
of making steel and of fabricating automobiles and airplanes. Why should we not 
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progress to the point where they will imitate us in the field of economics also? 

Why can we not take the lead in remedying the weaknesses that have 
developed in our capitalist system? Why can we not set an example here for all 
the peoples of the world by affording the fullest possible opportunity and en¬ 
couragement for private initiative and ending chronic’unemployment? Why can 
we not demonstrate to the world that it is possible to have the highest standard 
of living without abandoning'our cherished political freedoms? . . . 

The bill declares that it is the policy of the United States to foster free 
competitive enterprise and to assure the existence at all times of sufficient em¬ 
ployment opportunities for all Americans who have finished their schooling and 
who do not have full-time home and family responsibilities. The bill recognizes 
that these Americans are entitled to opportunities for “useful, remunerative, 
regular, and full-time employment.” 

The right to a job does not mean guaranteeing John Jones a given job 
carrying a set salary and a definite social standing. It is not the aim of the bill 
to provide specific jobs for specific individuals. However, 1 believe nobody will 
deny that our economic system of free enterprise must offer opportunities for 
jobs for all who are able and want to work. Our American system owes no man 
a living but it does owe every man an opportunity to make a living. That is 
the proper interpretation of the “right to work.” 

Full employment is not a static condition. It depends upon changing 
national trends, population growth, changes in school age or retirement age, 
the number of persons serving in the armed forces, the number of hours worked, 
and similar factors which change the size of the labor force. 

Furthermore, full employment does not mean that there should be at 
any given time no unemployment at all. Our economic system requires flexibility, 
which means that at all times a minimum amount of unemployment is unavoidable. 
Technological advances, the desire to shift to other work, seasonal changes in 
production, or other circumstances cause what is known among economists as 
short-run frictional unemployment. As conditions change, the volume of this 
relatively small amount of frictional unemployment will also change. 

The responsibility of the Government with regard to full employment is 
clearly stated in the bill. I quote from the declaration of policy, as set forth 
in the bill: “In order to assist industry, agriculture, labor, and State and local 
governments in achieving continuing full employment, it is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to pursue such consistent and openly arrived at economic 
policies and programs as will stimulate and encourage the highest feasible levels 
of employment through private and other non-Federal investment and ex¬ 
penditure. 

“To the extent that continuing full employment cannot otherwise be 
achieved, it is the further responsibility of the Federal Government to provide 
such volume of Federal investment and expenditure as may be needed to assure, 
continuing full employment. ...” 

There are some who think that the major emphasis in our post-war 
economy must be upon Government expenditures. There are others who say 
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that this means deficit financing, and that deficit financing would lead to a 
planned economy or to national bankruptcy. They, in tum, propose that the 
Government do everything in its power to give a green light to business and 
heighten the confidence of private investors so that the major emphasis in the 
post-war period would be upon increased capital outlays of private enterprise. 

It is my own personal opinion—and I have stated this before on the floor 
of the Senate—that the royal road to prosperity is high wages, low prices, and 
a tax system that is unequivocally based upon the ability to pay and the en¬ 
couragement to produce. It is my belief that in this way, with only moderate 
Government expenditures for desirable Government services, we could achieve 
a more equitable distribution of the national income. It is my conviction that 
this improved distribution of the national income would give us an unprecedented 
expansion in consumers’ expenditures and a vigorous, though not excessive, 
expansion in the capital outlays of business. 

But my personal opinion on how the national economy might best be 
balanced is not relevant to the question of how it would be balanced under 
this bill. The specific National Budget that would result in any given period 
would be determined, not by the operations of any one individual or any one 
group, but on the basis of that active interplay between all groups and all our 
political leaders which is the very essence of the democratic process in our 
democratic America. 


NEED FOR ACTION 

A few weeks ago, Dr. Gallup’s interviewers went around the country asking 
people whether they thought that there would be enough jobs after the war. 
Sixty-eight percent thought that there would not be enough jobs. The younger 
people of the country were even more pessimistic than their elders; 73 percent 
of those between 20 and 30 years of age thought that the outlook was black. 

What Senator would stand up and say that the people of this country 
are mistaken in their beliefs? Who is there who, on the basis of what has thus 
far been done in the field of post-war planning, would be willing to predict that 
there will be jobs for all after this war? 

We all know that during the war we have transformed our economy into 
an economic skyscraper of breath-taking magnitude. 

We all know that when war-production contracts are withdrawn, the 
danger will be that the entire edifice will topple over. 

We all know that while the end of the war may bring with it 6 to 18 
months of an inflationary boom, the long-term threat is a deflationary collapse. 

Unless an economic substitute is found for war contracts, we face mass 
unemployment in this country of a magnitude which could easily surpass any¬ 
thing that was dreamed of during the last depression. Thus far, we have not 
found that substitute. 

This country cannot afford again to go into a depression such as we 
experienced in the 1930’s. It would be extremely dangerous to do so. Mass 
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unemployment would mean discontent, disunity, and an irreparable loss to our 
Nation in terms of both physical wealth and moral well-being. 

Still more appalling, an unemployment crisis in America would spread like 
wildfire throughout the world. It would give us dumping, higher tariffs, export 
subsidies, blocked currencies, and every other new and old type of economic war¬ 
fare. And this, I submit, would inevitably wreck our plans for an effective inter¬ 
national security organization, turn back the clock of progress, and plunge us into 
another holocaust of blood, suffering, and chaos. 

We here in Congress have it in our power to take effective action now to 
reassure the people of America that mass unemployment shalj not happen again 

We have it in our power to make full employment the cardinal principle 
in our domestic economic policy. 

We have it in our power to make full employment in America the keystone 
of our economic relations with the other countries of the world. . . . 

Every two decades, for the past 100 years, we have been plagued by a boom 
and a major depression; and every decade has brought forth new explanations as 
to the causes of the business cycle and new remedies. But there is one fact upon 
which all are agreed, namely, that fear of a depression tends to lead us inevitably 
into a depression. When business, agriculture and labor fear unemployment, they 
make plans to adjust themselves to unemployment. When their daily actions are 
based upon such plans, then we are doomed to have unemployment. 

Whatever program we adopt, therefore, let us act without delay. 

Let us have courage and be decisive in our efforts. Let us not be swayed 
by fear of our inability to determine our own destiny. 

Let us not wait until millions of men are walking the streets looking for 
work before we do something about post-war employment. 

Let us act now, through the regular legislative processes as set forth in our 
Constitution, to provide our businessmen, our farmers, and workers, and, above all, 
our 11,000,000 soldiers and sailors, with confidence in the future of American 
enterprise and American democracy. 


Addressing the principal opponent of price controls, the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Manufacturers, Chester Bowles contended that these controls would in 
no way interfere with increased production. Bowles, head of the Office of Price 
Administration, believed that controls could not be removed until supply caught 
up with demand, otherwise, "to remove them before competitive conditions arc 
again established is to invite inflationary chaos.” 


CHESTER BOWLES: WHAT PRICE INFLATION?* 

I am very glad of an opportunity to appear before the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. I hav e always found here a friendly 

* Reprinted from Vital Speeches of the Day, XII (January 1, 194$), pp. 173-75 by 
permission. 
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atmosphere and a willingness to discuss any public policy in a constructive at* 
mosphefe of give and take. 

The whole country is deeply concerned in the program of inflation control 
about which you have asked me to speak today. Businessmen are concerned. Farm* 
era are concerned. The workers in our factories are concerned. And so are the 
great mass of our people which cannot readily be fitted into any group. 

There axe many audiences before which I appear where the support of our 
program is heartfelt and vigorous. Last night I spoke before several hundred 
businessmen at a dinner given by the Business Council. Next week I will appear 
at the annual dinner of the Ohio Grange, an organization representing thousands 
of farmers which has also pledged its all-out support to the OPA’s price control 
program. 

Here in this meeting of the NAM I am face to face with a group whose 
leaden have gone on record during the last 18 months in vigorous opposition to 
what we have done and to what we are now doing. 

Only the leaden of the National Retail Dry Goods Association and the 
leaden of the Association of Real Estate Boards have equalled the vigor with 
which the National Association of Manufacturen heads are opposing the stabiliza¬ 
tion control program through which inflation thus far has been kept in check. 

I must point out that this opposition to effective price control is a departure 
from the original NAM stand when wartime price controls were first proposed. 

In 1941 when price and rent control legislation was under discussion, the 
stand of the NAM was clear cut. Mr. Noel Sargent, who was then your secretary, 
testified before a congressional committee that firm controls on prices were an 
absolute essential to meet the inflationary circumstances created by war. In many 
respects his recommendations went beyond the actual program which your Gov¬ 
ernment has put into effect. 

I am told that Mr. Sargent’s testimony was a major factor in securing the 
passage of the original price control act. 

But more recently your position has changed. To some degree in 1943 and 
increasingly in 1944 and 1945 you have swung into sharp opposition to effective 
price control. 

Obviously today we are in disagreement. Obviously we cannot both be 
right. One of us must be wrong. 

Let me emphasize my own feeling of deep humility with which I approach 
the problems which confront us. I have been wrong on occasion in the past and 
like most human beings I shall probably be wrong on occasion in the future. I do 
not want to appear dogmatic or above all to create the impression that I think I 
have all the answers. 

In that spirit I should like to analyze the stand of your association on this 
question of price and rent control. At the outset I believe it is a proper question 
to ask what would have happened if the nation had followed the advice erf the 
NAM leaders in 1944 and 1945. 

Before Congress eighteen months ago and again last spring NAM officials 
advocated amendments to the act which in my opinion would have made effective 
price control absolutely impossible. 
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But for the sake of clarifying the point, let’s accept the view of those who 
claimed that these changes would have increased prices only 10 per cent each year. 
Even though we accept this viewpoint the result would have been a 30 billion 
dollar increase in the cost of fighting the war—a sum only 2 billion less than the 
cost of the entire World War I. At the same time Mr. and Mrs. long-suffering 
American consumer would have found 36 billion dollars added to their cost of 
living. 'In other words, even relying cm the most optimistic estimates put forward 
by the proponents of the NAM sponsored amendments, the nation has already 
saved 66 billion dollars by not taking your advice. 

But those figures are in my opinion only a portion of what your official 
proposal would have actually cost our nation. 

Those of us who have been entrusted with the task of wartime price control 
have long recognized the fact that controlled inflation is an idle dream. One man’s 
price may be the cost of a thousand other firms. 

There is no organization big enough or smart enough or efficient enough 
to handle the vast deluge of price adjustments which would result from any such 
concept. There could be only one result and that is higher and still higher prices 
each feeding on itself with the beginning of an inflationary spiral which would 
soon be out of control. 

As I analyze the NAM’s position on price control, it seems clear that the 
opposition of your leaders stems from a conviction that these controls tend to hold 
down production. Certainly there was no indication of this during the war years. 
This is perfectly clear from the record. 

Both industrial and farm production during the years of effective price 
control have risen to record levels. They have gone far beyond even our most 
ardent hopes. American management and American labor in their all out war 
effort have hurried the day of victory and have amazed our enemies as well as our 
allies. 

Today it is generally recognized that inflationary pressures are at record 
levels. Liquid assets are at an all time high. Savings have increased from pre-war 
levels ,by 145 billions of dollars. Currency in circulation is almost five times as 
great as before the war. 

The stock market has been booming merrily upward. As in 1929 taxi driv¬ 
ers, barbers, and elevator boys are providing inside information on just what 
selections are apt to rise the fastest. The dope sheets coming from Wall Street 
anticipate higher and still higher prices. The real estate market is starting to 
skyrocket. 

What, under such circumstances, would happen to prices if the nation 
now accepted the advice which Mr. Robert R. Wason, chairman of the NAM 
Reconversion Council and Mr. John Ajrey, chairman of the NAM War Controls 
Termination Committee offered to Congress on November 7. This NAM recom¬ 
mendation called for the elimination erf all price controls by the fifteenth day of 
February. What, for instance, would happen to food prices? 

Those of you who are in the candy business know that coconut, which OPA 
decontrolled some thirty days ago, has quadrupled in price. Many grades of furs. 
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from which price controls were removed during the fall months, have more than 
doubled. Your wife will tell you that some grades of oranges, lemons, and grape¬ 
fruit moved up 50 to 100 percent in the first few days following the action by 
OPA in removing the price restrictions. 

If this occurred on food products which seemed to be in adequate supply, 
what would happen to meat, vegetables, milk, cereals, and all the other dozens of 
food products which are in more scarce supply? 

If the nation accepted the advice of your leaders to drop price control 
60 days from now, what would happen to clothing prices? Right now the apparel 
situation is tighter than it has been since the beginning of the war. 

Our veterans in search of their first outfit of “civvies” are forced to walk 
from store to store and even then often fail to secure the clothing to fit their 
needs. All authorities agree that this shortage is likely to continue for a great many 
months to come. 

If we accepted your official recommendation of the early removal of all 
price control, what would the public be asked to pay for automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines and vacuum cleaners. Some say that competition would take 
care of all that. I can only say that this expectance is not in line with the facts. 

The original requests of OPA by manufacturers were for increases ranging 
from 25 percent to 55 percent. On October 26 and 27 orders were taken for 
300,000 Ford cars, one-third of the entire 1941 production—with no questions 
asked on prices or trade-ins. 

If the nation accepted the official NAM recommendation, what would 
happen to the price of building materials? During the period of the first World 
War, the cost of lumber, soil pipe, brick, and other essential building materials 
tripled. Today the housing shortage is infinitely greater. Under the best of cir¬ 
cumstances I am told that only 500,000 homes can be built in 1946. 

This will be meagre relief to the 3,401,000 families, a major portion of 
them young married veterans, who will be forced to live with relatives, or other¬ 
wise double up during the coming year. If we removed price controls, is there 
any limit to the heights to which building materials would move in 1946? Cer¬ 
tainly not judging from what occurred 25 years ago. 

If we accepted the official advice of the NAM what would happen to 
rents? We could not remove price controls without removing rent controls. We 
know that in the period of the last war 90 percent of the entire increase in rents 
occurred not during the war itself but after the Armistice. In view of the critical 
housing shortage, could we expect any greater restraint on the part of our land¬ 
lords, today? 

Finally if we accepted the advice of your leaders what would happen to 
wages? Today most of you gentlemen feel that the demands of the labor groups 
are excessive. If controls were ripped off as you propose, if rents were allowed to 
shoot upward, if food and apparel prices were allowed to boom, labor would very 
properly intensify its demands for higher and still higher pay checks. 

History has proven that in a race between prices and wages, prices in¬ 
variably go up faster. Under such circumstances, however, our workers would 
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have but one defense, and that would be to get what they could as fast as they 
could get it in the hope of keeping their incomes within speaking distance of the 
rising cost of living. 

Organized labor could at least make an effort to keep its earnings in line 
with increasing living costs. But how about the millions of workers, farmers, and 
people living on fixed incomes who have no strong unions to protect them? What 
would happen to them as prices and rents shot upwards? 

Finally how about the businessmen if the nation accepted the official advice 
of the NAM? Prices that skyrocket invariably collapse.'How would our business¬ 
men, particularly our small businessmen, fare as inventories were thrown on the 
market for any price they would buy and as the inevitable drop in purchasing 
power dried up their sales? 

We had 106,000 bankruptcies following the collapse after the inflationary 
rise in 1919 and 1920. If we ripped off our inflation controls today could we 
expect anything less in 1947? 

Your leaders say they fear inflation as much as I do. They agree with me 
that production, production, and still more production is the only final cure for 
the inflationary danger. 

But it is their claim that price control interferes with production, and that 
if price controls were removed the whole situation would take care of itself. The 
record has proven them emphatically wrong in the past. The record indicates that 
their claim is equally wrong today. 

Last week the President’s report stated reconversion has been achieved at 
record speed. Manufacturers of automobiles, washing machines, electric refrig¬ 
erators, and other reconversion products, reporting to the Civilian Production 
Administration estimated their volume of sales by June 1946 at from 75 percent to 
300 percent above 1939 levels—all under OPA price controls. 

Retail sales today, again under the very price controls which your leaders 
claim make all out production impossible, are breaking every record. 

Admittedly, price control has never been painless. Admittedly, it can never 
be painless. Obviously, there have been some delays, some fumbling, some out¬ 
right mistakes. Everyday we are moving to correct these mistakes and to eliminate 
hardship to the fullest extent of our ability. 

Business is restless. Business has had its fill of wartime regimentation and 
red tape. Very properly, business is anxiouf to get back to a free economy with 
Government interference reduced to a minimum. 

Believe me, there is no one in America as anxious to get rid of price con¬ 
trols as I. I cordially dislike the job I have. I would like nothing better than to 
drop it tomorrow. 

Price control should and must be removed as rapidly as supply comJijdons 
permit. Barring continued labor management difficulties, the production estimates 
for 1946 indicate that in industry after industry during the next 12 months we 
will find supply and demand coming into balance. As that occurs, I assure you 
that your Government will move promptly to eliminate the last vestige of price 
restrictions in those industries. But to remove them before competitive conditions 
are again established is to invite inflationary rham 
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Gentlemen, the recommendation of your leaders for the removal of price 
control in 60 days is reckless in the extreme. Just how high prices would go I do 
not know. But at the best it is a risky, reckless, gambling policy which in all 
likelihood would produce a national disaster. 

The everyday people of America are looking forward eagerly to good jobs, 
steady jobs at higher wages—to a sustained level of farm income—to good profits 
for our businessmen—to the development of a land of peace and abundance where 
every man may raise his family in an atmosphere of economic security and with 
steadily increasing standard of living. 

Today the entire country, with very few exceptions, believes that our 
capitalistic free enterprise system continues to be our best hope of achieving this 
future. But we must face the fact that this deep seated confidence and belief in 
our free enterprise system is largely confined to America. In practically every 
European country, capitalism has ceased to be even a source of controversy. In 
country after country we find the left wingers advocating communism while the 
right wingers advocate various forms of a socialistic state. 

I have great faith in our ability to make our free enterprise system work 
here in America. But would this system, in spite of its great achievements, and its 
deep seated roots in the traditions and thinking of our country, survive the bitter 
disillusionment which would surely develop if the inflationary forces are allowed to 
take hold? Frankly, gentlemen, I am very skeptical. 

Let’s make no mistake about it. The everyday people in this country are 
wholeheartedly behind this program of inflation control. Our farmers are behind 
it. Our workers are behind it. The consuming public is behind it. And tens of 
thousands of businessmen, large and small, many of them members of the NAM, 
are also behind it. 

The urge to strip off price controls now (or let us say on February 15th), 
and to let the devil take the hindmost, comes with relatively few exceptions from 
business and business association leaders. As I have pointed out the leaders of the 
NAM have been among the most’ outspoken. 

The dizzy inflation which could so readily develop in the absence of OPA 
controls on prices and rents would, I repeat, not be accepted lying down by the 
great masses of our people. It is for this reason that I firmly believe that the stand 
which your leaders have taken represents a most dangerous threat to the future 
health and success of our entire free enterprise system. 

Gentlemen, I might have come to you today and made a pleasant easy 
speech about the inflationary dangers and our efforts to combat them. But such a 
speech would have failed dismally to meet the basic issue. 

These are critical times and I believe we are all entitled to frank and blunt 
opinions. Your leaders are on record in favor of a course of action which I believe 
to be utterly fqolhardy and dangerous. I would have failed to meet my public re¬ 
sponsibilities if I did not state to you my own sharp disagreement with them. 

Let me emphasize that I accept fully the great sincerity and patriotism 
with which Mr. Mosher, and other leaders of your organization, have stated their 
views. I hope you will accept with equal readiness the sincerity with which I have 
tried to state the facts as I see them. 
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Let me take this occasion to ask your organization to reexamine its position. 
You supported price control in 1941. If you will but look at the facts of the pres¬ 
ent inflationary situation, it seems to me you must support price control now. 

In spite of whatever disagreement there may be between some of us, let us 
never forget that we are all working wholeheartedly and humbly for the same 
goal—a country of peace, abundance, and prosperity—for all of our people of all 
races, of all groups—whoever they may be, wherever they may live. 


In the heated Senate debate over the continuation of price controls, Ed¬ 
ward H. Moore of Oklahoma attacked the Office of Price Administration as 
undermining the capitalist system. Speaking on June 27, 1946, Moore not only 
maintained that OP A stifled production and brought on inflation, but he sought to 
identify supporters of OP A with the totalitarian views of German and Italian 
fascism. 


EDWARD H. MOORE: PRICE CONTROLS MEAN A 
CONTROLLED ECONOMY* 

Price controls mean a controlled economy. A controlled economy is wrong 
in principle and will not work under our American system. 

No man in America or no set of men can enforce price control, whatever 
the law may be and regardless of how many snoopers and inspectors and FBI men 
are loosed upon the people. The enforcement of price controls is as impossible as 
the enforcement of prohibition. The American people are not ready for regimenta¬ 
tion. I have said on numerous occasions,,and I want to say it again, that had 
price controls been removed on VJ-day we would today be experiencing a flood of 
production that would already have leveled prices off to prewar relationships. 
Instead, we still experience shortages in practically every field of consumers goods, 
and we are now going into a period of severe shortages for the rest of 1946 and 
for 1947, and until the Congress has the good judgment to take the Government 
out of business and to return business~to private industry, we shall continue to ex¬ 
perience such shortages. Price control means that the Government is in charge of 
every industrial effort in this country. By the manipulation of price control, the. 
inexperienced experimenters determine the destiny of every industry, business, and 
industrial activity in America. Such is inherent in price control and a controlled 
economy. ... 

Mr. President, provision has been made for a Decontrol Board appointed 
by the President, the members of which are to be confirmed by the Senate, and are 

!S47>, m* 76?S5 frt>m C<mgreSsional Reeord ‘ 79th C°ng., 2nd sess. (Washington, D.C.: 
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to receive a salary, I believe, of $12,000 a year, with full power and authority to 
employ clerical staffs, assistants, and do other things which are inherent in a bu¬ 
reaucracy. What is to be done? It has been said by the proponents of the measure 
that persons may petition the Administrator and make a showing before him that 
the supply of a certain commodity or article is equal to the demand. The language 
of the statute uses the word “shall.” Does not the language in all similar statutes 
use the word “shall”? An appeal may be made from the decision rendered in 
connection with all-matters, and all actions are to be under the rules and regula¬ 
tions prescribed by the Administrator. My belief, Mr. President, is that there will 
be no decontrol. I believe that the entire proposal is quite agreeable to the advo¬ 
cates of the extension of OPA, including the Political Action Committee, the CIO, 
and all similar organizations of whom many persons are afraid. They are all 
pleased with the bill, and I believe that the President will sign it. Statements-about 
the President vetoing it are all bunk. They are made only to fool the people. I am 
not at all impressed by them. There is only one answer, namely, to take all author¬ 
ity away from the OPA and tum it back to the people. 

Mr. President, relief with respect to individual prices has been almost as 
difficult to obtain from OPA as has industry-wide relief. A few relief applications 
have been granted. Political strategy demands that prices here and there be raised. 
Moreover, there is that class of price increase which constitutes pure favoritism of 
one competitor as against another. Of course, favoritism may be exercised in many 
instances. Some persons like it. There may be some engaged in industry who are 
doing well, but they are generally those who are favorites of the officials. A con¬ 
dition of that kind is always the product of unrestrained and uncontrolled political, 
economic, or social power, and no legislative restraints will effectively prevent the 
dispensing of favoritism. 

Deputy OPA Administrator Baker told the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on April 17 that applications for individual relief passed through 187 
separate stages of processing before reaching a final conclusion. 

It would be very fine for a man living in Colorado or in Oklahoma, for 
example, to come to Washington and file an application for relief. All he would 
need to do would be to come to Washington and pay $15 a day for a room, if he 
could find one, and wait around until the whole matter had gone through 187 
separate stages of processing before reaching a final conclusion. 

Mr. President, I have said that Deputy OPA Administrator Baker told the 
committee on Banking and Currency that applications for individual relief passed 
through 187 separate stages of processing before reaching a final conclusion. 

He hastened to say, however, that this had been cut down to 78 steps and 
hoped that it could be cut down some more. In the face of this admitted in¬ 
tolerable condition, Mr. Porter, at the same time, had the effrontery to tell the 
committee that all the OPA wanted out of the committee was “more appropri¬ 
ations.” That statement appears in the record of the committee hearings. Mr. 
Porter stated that all the OPA wanted was “more appropriations.” There are 
many persons who would like to see the OPA given such appropriations. We have 
seen evidences of that fact during the past few days. Mr. Porter stated further: 
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“Only one amendment we ask to the existing law and that is one granting us 
the power to control commercial rents.” 

A controlled economy leads to an authoritarian psychology which results 
in the oppression and destruction of individual rights and liberties under a gestapo 
system. The oppressive and arbitrary action of OPA officials is a story so repugnant 
and so rotten that it is hard to believe that such could happen within the confines 
of a constitutional government such as we have in America. 

In Oklahoma it is estimated that 15 percent of all grocers have been de¬ 
prived from wiling or handling sugar, for periods ranging from 30 days to the 
duration of rationing, because of errors or mistakes in following OPA regulations. 
In some instances, the penalty was imposed as a result of selling some item for 1 
cent above the ceiling. This travesty upon justice and freedom has been perpetrated 
on the retailers throughout the length and breadth of this country. The OPA 
gestapo has instilled fear in the hearts of every merchant of America. The price 
control law and its administration is rapidly destroying respect for all law and 
order. We must be prepared to suffer the consequences in the years to come. . . . 

No doubt, every Member of this Congress, both in the House and the 
Senate, has had brought to his attention as I have, dozens of examples of the arbi¬ 
trary tyranny of OPA underlings. We have been too prone to dismiss them as iso¬ 
lated cases and as a mere incident of wartime controls. We should understand that 
it is the aggregate of such activities that is destroying constitutional government 
in America and we in Congress, if we fail to act, must accept the responsibility 
for the consequences. When centralized government plans and executes the orders, 
rules and regulations under which wages, work, prices, and production of 140,- 
000,000 Americans shall be controlled, it naturally leads to a government by 
dictation. 

I have often said, and I say it again, because the evidence is so convinc¬ 
ing that there is no escape from the conclusion, that a large segment of those 
supporting the OPA has in view the single purpose of permanently continuing a 
govemmentally controlled economy. I know that there are Members of the Senate 
who will take issue with that statement, but let me read what Mrs. Eleanor Roose¬ 
velt had to say in her daily column of April 30, 1946: “It has been a long fight to 
put the control of our economic system in the hands of the Government where it 
can be administered in the interests of the people as a whole. Now, Congress, 
under the influence of powerful lobbies, is rapidly trying to return control to big 
business.” 

Is there a Member of the Congress, save possibly one, who would care to 
defend such a philosophy? 

Compare Mrs. Roosevelt’s statement with that of a leading Fascist of the 
Mussolini regime, as found in Mr. Mario Palmieri’s book, The Philosophy of 
Fascism: “We see thus the Fascist State resolutely enter the economic fieM to 
dictate what shall be from now on the relationship between capital and labor, 
employer and employee, landowner and farm land, industrialist and worker ” 

Compare, also, Mrs. Roosevelt’s statement with the announcement of 
Hitler of October 18, 1936, in which he advised die German people that he had 
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appointed Hermann Goering to control and direct, on behalf of die Government, 
the economic life of the German Nation. 

OPA’s propaganda for self-perpetuation is confined to two propositions: 
First, that it has held the line; and, second, that without OPA price controls we 
will have runaway inflation. 

I was very glad to hear our majority leader say yesterday morning that be 
indulged himself in no wild predictions as to what would happen if price controls 
were released. 

If it can be shown beyond any reasonable doubt that both these proposi¬ 
tions are fallacious and, on the contrary, prices are high and shortages exist 
because of OPA, then certainly, no one who believes in our form of constitutional 
government and the freedoms guaranteed under it would argue for a continuation 
of this agency. 


President Truman repeatedly asserted that anti-inflation measures were 
essential to the successful conduct of United States foreign policy. In an address to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, April 17, 1948, he stated a theme 
that later ran through his campaign for election: the need to check inflation be¬ 
cause America was "the chief support of those people of the world who are seeking 
to rebuild their civilization in accordance with the principles of democracy and 
freedom ." 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: “OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
DEPENDS . . . UPON THE . . . STABILITY OF OUR 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY.”* 

I am going to talk to you about inflation. 

All of us have the foreign situation very much in our minds these days. 
This is proper, for we must devote a great deal of thought to our foreign relations 
if we are to succeed in working out the difficult international problems facing us. 
But we cannot afford to neglect our problems at home. 

The success of our foreign policy depends to a very large extent upon the 
strength and stability of our domestic economy. The plain fact is, however, that 
our economy is in serious danger as a result of high prices and inflation. 

Inflation may seem to you to be an old story. But there are some men in 
this country—men who happen to be in influential position's—who still fail to 
understand or who deliberately ignore the gravity of the situation and the need for 


* Reprinted from Vital Speeches of the Day, XIV (May 1, 1948), 418, 420-421 by 
permission. 
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forthright measures to meet it. They have tinkered with the problem of inflation— 
they have even taken some feeble steps in the right direction. But they have taken 
other steps in the wrong direction—steps that have made the problem much worse. 

For my part, I believe that inflation is so grave a menace to this country 
and to the world that I do not propose to let it be forgotten. 

I believe that the Government has a clear-cut responsibility to deal with 
high prices. 1 believe that we know what measures the Government should take. 
I cannot sit by silently while inflation continues to creep up on the American 
people. 

The basic facts which make this problem of such fundamental importance 
are plain. The world stands now at one of the decisive points in history. Emerging 
from the most terrible of all wars, people all over the earth are fixing anew the 
pattern of civilization. 

By virtue of the strength with which we have been blessed, the United 
States is the chief support of those people of the world who are seeking to re¬ 
build their civilization in accordance with the principles of democracy and free¬ 
dom. The heart of our support is economic assistance. To be effective, it must be 
coupled with sufficient military strength to give the free peoples of the world some 
sense of security while they rebuild. 

These requirements must be met in large part from the production of 
American mines and factories and farms. Thus, a strong American economy is the 
bedrock upon which rest the hopes for establishing a peace of free men in the 
world. Without it we cam provide neither aid, nor leadership, nor example. 

The strength and vitality of our economy are being undermined by infla¬ 
tion. High prices are now working real hardship upon most American faimilies. 
If unchecked, inflation will bring on economic consequences which will hurt every 
one of us. 

This is not a new situation, but it is getting worse. 

I have been calling attention to the hardships and dangers of high prices 
for a long time. I have repeatedly urged businessmen to exercise voluntary re¬ 
straint in setting prices Many of them have courageously done what they could to 
hold prices down. But they are not strong enough to stem the tide, and prices have 
continued to rise. 

By last fall, it had become clear that we could not place our main reliance 
on voluntary methods. On November 17th, I presented to the Congress a ten-point 
legislative program for dealing with inflation. This program has not been enacted. 
And prices have continued to rise. 

The program which I presented to the Congress was sound and necessary 
last November. It is still sound and it is even more necessary now. 

The total demand for goods is still outrunning production. Competition for 
scarce items is still pushing prices up. Employment is at record levels, but the real 
purchasing power of most of our people is still losing ground to inflation. 

In February, there was a break in the market for wheat, com and other 
agricultural products. But agricultural prices did not drop for long, and they did 
not drop veiy far. The prices paid by housewives were affected hardly at all. The 
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general level of prices has remained well above the already excessive level which 
prevailed in 1947. 

And now there are new factors that have made the outlook for inflation 
considerably worse. 

Some key prices have been increased, unwisely and unnecessarily. The 
outstanding case was, of course, the increase in some important steel prices. I 
believe that the businessmen who made these increases did not consider their 
far-reaching effect on the rest of the economy. 

They made the regrettable decision to increase prices even though they 
were already making record profits. In the face of these actions, other business¬ 
men, with a greater regard fot the public welfare, have fought a losing battle to 
keep their prices down. 

In addition to these price increases, inflation has been encouraged by some 
unnecessary interruptions to production. The outstanding example, of course, was 
the work stoppage in the coal industry. The serious effect of the loss of coal pro¬ 
duction shows the narrow margin of supply on which we are operating, and how 
quickly shortages of base materials can cripple our entire economy. 

Another new factor making for inflation is the bill recently enacted by the 
Congress reducing Government revenues by $5 billion. This is also dangerous 
from the standpoint of the Government’s financial stability, because it is likely to 
result in a deficit in the next fiscal year. 

It is also dangerous from the standpoint of high prices, for the additional 
billions of dollars of purchasing power will not be accompanied by any significant 
increase in production. It means simply that more dollars will be bidding for the 
same goods, and prices will be bid up accordingly. Furthermore, by eliminating 
the Government’s surplus of receipts over expenditures, the tax reduction bill will 
remove the most important single factor which has helped to hold prices in check 
during recent months. 

At the same time that taxes are being reduced, we are undertaking a pro¬ 
gram of assistance to foreign countries. We are also considering certain necessary 
additions to our national defense program. Both of these programs are of utmost 
importance, and we must have them. But they will result in strains on the parts 
of our economy, which can add to inflation if we do not have the proper controls. 

In considering the effects of these programs, it is extremely important to 
realize that we now have practically no slack in our economy. We have substan¬ 
tially full employment. Factories already are operating at top capacity. We cannot 
increase our plant capacity rapidly. We have only the normal giowth in the labor 
force to count on for new manpower. 

Under these circumstances, new demands for materials and production 
necessarily have a direct and telling effect on prices—unless the proper anti- 
inflationary steps are taken. 

It is apparent, when all these factors are considered, that the danger of 
inflation has not diminished in the last few months. On the contrary', the need for 
the legislation I requested is even more urgent. 

It seems to me that the basic question is clear. It is whether we take action 
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in time to do some good or whether we delay until a crisis is upon us. It is 
simply a matter of taking out insurance before the house catches fire. 

If the cost of living continues to climb, wages and prices will continue to 
chase each other upward. The unhealthy boom will impose further hardships upon 
those who fall behind in the race. The greater the inflation and the longer it 
lasts, the greater the danger that it will end in unemployment, business distress, 
and a recession or depression. ■ 

It is of little significance that no one can forecast the exact time when this 
will happen. The important point is that we cannot afford to let it happen at all. 

Since I addressed the Congress one month ago today on the need for 
prompt action on the European Recovery Program, and on universal training and 
selective service, there has been a greatly increased interest by our citizens in na¬ 
tional defense and in our foreign policy. This interest has been reflected by the 
enactment of the legislation to aid European recovery. But our domestic economy 
has been dangerously neglected. It should be neglected no longer. 

I believe that the anti-inflation program I recommended to the Congress 
last November should be enacted at once. That program is balanced and well- 
rounded. It includes measures to reduce the excessive amounts of money and 
credit which are lifting prices. It includes measures to see that scarce goods are 
distributed fairly and to their most important uses. It includes measures to deal 
directly with specific high prices. 

All these measures are reasonable and practical. They attack inflation in a 
direct manner. They offer a complete and consistent program to strike at the 
heart of the problem of high prices. 

The measures I proposed are designed to hold prices down while keeping 
production up, and increasing it as rapidly as possible. They are designed to stop 
runaway prices, so that great numbers of American families will not be priced out 
of the market for things they need. These measures are designed to insure that 
scarce goods are not wasted, but are used where they will be of the greatest 
benefit. 

1 wish to emphasize that the situation has already been made more difficult 
by delay. Additional delay will only add to the danger. 

The American people must not be misled by those who oppose a reasonable 
anti-inflation program and a reasonable defense program. It has been said that the 
present Administration is* trying to create an economic crisis or an international 
crisis. The exact opposite is the truth. We are striving to avoid an economic crisis 
by protecting our prosperity while we still have it. We are striving to avoid a*war 
crisis by being firm before it is too late. 

The welfare of our own people, and the effectiveness of our foreign policy, 
and the strength of our defenses all depend cm our prosperity. Only if we preserve 
the soundness of our economy, through prompt and adequate measures to control 
inflation, can we contribute our full share to a peace in which freedom and 
democracy will be secure. 

I believe that the people of the United States understand that we have a 
great opportunity and a great responsibility to lead the world through these 
changing and difficult times. I believe our people have faith, the wisdom and the 
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unselfish devotion to the common good to take whatever actions are necessary to 
meet that responsibility. 

We can succeed if we act courageously and act in time. 


Senator Taft, at the Union League Club in Philadelphia , warned that "our 
gallivanting President” was creating a regimented society. This speech in January, 
1948, anticipated the Republican position in the coming election: the Truman 
program would destroy free enterprise, enhance the power of labor, and appease 
communism. 


ROBERT A. TAFT: “THE PRESIDENT WOULD 
DESTROY OUR FREE ECONOMY . . 

President .Truman has opened his campaign for nomination and election. 
He is traveling through the country with a fifteen-car train at the expense of the 
voters. He is blackguarding Congress at every whistle station in the West for the 
simple reason that Congress happens to differ with him in his whole philosophy 
of government. 

I have repeatedly set forth the constructive accomplishments of this first 
Republican Congress in sixteen years in reducing expenses, reducing taxes, elimi¬ 
nating war regulations, establishing equality and justice in labor relations, re¬ 
organizing the armed forces and reversing the foreign policy of the Administration 
toward communism. 

But today I want you to look at the program of President Truman. I want 
you to consider where we would be today if we did not have the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress prepared to resist the feeble spurs which our gallivanting President says he 
would like to apply. I want you to consider what this country would be like if 
Congress followed his advice, or if he should be re-elected in November with a 
Congress of his own choosing. 

The President’s program would create a nation completely regimented, 
choked by taxation, under the complete domination of centralized bureaucracy 
and arbitrary union leadership. 

In 1946 the people became so indignant with government regulation that 
President Truman himself, prior to the election, abolished rationing and meat 
control, and abolished most price controls before the Republican Congress could 
take office. Yet, within a year, he demanded from Congress, and still demands on 
his Western trip, complete authority to re-establish OPA, to re-establish WPB, to 
re-establish the War Labor Board, to ration every housewife. 

He wants power to fix prices and wages and regulate all phases of industry 

* Reprinted from Vital Speeches of the Day, XIV (January 15, 1948), 199-201 by 
permission. 
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in his own arbitrary selection and discretion. He says he wants selective controls 
to be selected by him, but experience has shown that once any important com¬ 
modity is placed under regulation, the regulation must extend to every related 
commodity. We have the greatest production and the highest standard erf living 
of any country in the world without controls. 

The President would destroy our free economy and adopt those controls 
which in every country in Europe have so reduced production that our taxpayers 
are paying seven billion dollars a year today to help support them. If such con¬ 
trols were effective they would decrease production, but they would be no more 
effective than they were after the war. They would fail because vast shortages and 
black markets would develop in every city and on every farm. 

Federal bureaus would be regulating every one of a billion transactions a 
day in the United States. They would tell the farmer how to run his farm, the 
businessman how to run his business and the housewife how to run her kitchen. 

The President would not stop there. He has repeatedly recommended the 
socialization and the nationalization of medicine. He wants five billion dollars more 
taxes to be paid into Washington so that a Federal bureau may employ all the 
doctors in the United States to give free medical care to all the people of the 
United States. He would destroy the freedom of the medical profession and make 
every doctor an employe of the Federal Government, 

Federal bureaus with thousands of employes would have to keep track of 
millions of medical services, make regulations telling every family when it could 
have a doctor, what kind of medicine it could have, and every detail of medical 
care for children. In Great Britain the book of regulations is an inch thick. 

What does the President want in labor relations? He has told the unions 
in the West that he is opposed to the Taft-Hartley law and that the unions’ only 
remedy lies in November, 1948. In vetoing- the law, he attacked every feature 
which tended to impose any responsibility on unions or restore equality in the ad¬ 
ministration of the law by the National Labor Relations Board. 

We can only conclude that he would repeal the law and restore labor 
union officers to their former position, where there was no recourse against their 
arbitrary actions either by the employer, by the public or by the labor union 
members themselves. 

In the passage of that law, we deprived labor of no rights. We require the 
employer to recognize the union and bargain only with a representative of a 
majority of the employees on an equal basis across the table. We base our law on 
free collective bargaining with the right to strike for better hours, wages or working 
conditions. 

The President would restore the days when every small employer was at the 
mercy of a labor-union officer, no matter how arbitrary. He would restore thejdays 
of secondary boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. The number of strikes has been cut 
in half under the present law, and millions of workmen and their wives bless the 
day when they are no longer forced to quit their jobs in the arbitrary discretion 
of unreasonable men. * 

The President’s program does not stop at this point. He is in favor of vastly 
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increased spending by the Federal Government. I have never heard of a spending 
project which has invoked his opposition. No matter how wild the proposal, he 
will endorse it. He is traveling through the country promising every group and 
every state and every community money from the Federal Treasury to support its 
favorite projects. 

Here in Washington, he and the Democratic minority in Congress have 
opposed every effort of the Republican Congress to cut the expenditures of the 
Federal Government. Today he is deriding Congress because it has some sense of 
responsibility to the taxpayers, which he entirely lacks. 

Here in Washington we are still fighting the New Deal. While there is a 
Republican Congress, the President still appoints more than a million employes. 
Hundreds of Federal bureaus and thousands of press agents are busy propaganda* 
ing for their own pet spending, and against every effort of Congress to hold them 
in restraint. 

If any bureau is cut, word goes out through the country to cut off that 
project or those employes who have the most popular appeal in order that Con¬ 
gress may be subjected to popular pressure to restore the cut which had been 
made. But the personnel sitting at the desks in Washington continues to increase. 

The President favors every project for spending money abroad. He favors 
every recommendation of the Defense Department. If Congress carried out the 
recommendations of his famous New Deal message of January, 1948, the Federal 
budget would be sixty billion dollars instead of forty. 

If the President had his way, there would be an immediate increase in 
taxes in every category. Since the wealthy already pay a greater part of their in¬ 
come in taxes most of the new burden would fall on the middle and lower 
incomes. Thus socialized medicine is to be financed by a 3 or 4 per cent payroll 
tax, tough on the lower income employes. 

The President vetoed three tax reduction bills, although the money was not 
necessary for the current expenses of the Government. Like every true New Dealer, 
he wants a lot of extra money in the Treasury, because he expects to find a way to 
spend it. 

On top of all the other control'and taxation he would impose on the Amer¬ 
ican people universal compulsory military training. There can hardly be a greater 
limitation of individual liberty than it is to take a million boys a year—and per¬ 
haps a million girls—for an entire year from their homes and families, their edu¬ 
cation or their occupation, upset their normal approach to life at an impression¬ 
able age, and subject them to the training and indoctrination considered advisable 
by some military bureau in Washington. 

We can be sure that under President Truman that bureau would be in¬ 
fected with New Deal doctrines as it was during the war, and the’ youth of this 
country would be trained to a military approach to all questions. It would be 
literally the regimentation of our children. 

Furthermore, there is every sign that the President would return to the 
same soft policy toward communism which was followed by his predecessor, the 
policy which placed Russia in the powerful position it occupies today, and intro- 
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duced Communist influence into every labor union and Government department 

In the President’s speech at Chicago, he showed a complete misconception 
of thfe dangers of communism. He opposed all legislation to check the spread of 
communism in the United States. The only remedy he can think of is the passage 
of social-welfare laws, price-control laws and a planned economy. He doesn’t seem 
to realize that communism is an organized, worldwide conspiracy directed from 
Russia and using every means, legal and illegal, to extend its influence and power 
in the United States. 

Certainly, we cannot make it a crime to be a Communist, but we can 
legislate against every activity which goes beyond the Constitutional protection. 

We are all in favor of social-welfare legislation. I have drafted and sup¬ 
ported proposals for Federal aid to education, to housing and to health. I am for 
these measures because I want constantly to improve the condition erf the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

But this program is a pretty slow method of meeting the crusading cam¬ 
paign of communism today. This is the kind of talk which the New Dealers 
engaged in while they encouraged the spread of communism throughout the 
world and in the American Government itself. 

For fourteen years the New Deal has been apologizing for conditions in this 
country and advocating the adoption of Socialist and social-welfare measures 
invented in Europe where they have usually failed. 

We want a government which will tell the world what our system has 
accomplished, not what it has failed to accomplish. That kind of government ran 
prove to the world that American principles have already produced a higher 
standard of living and a greater production than any socialistic country has ever 
seen. 

The President attacks the Republican Congress because it has not enacted 
as much legislation relating to civil rights and housing and education and health 
as he recommends. The Republicans have been in power a little over a year and 
they have made extensive studies and progress in every one of these fields even if 
the exact remedies advocated by the President have not been adopted. 

It hardly lies in the mouth of the President to accuse them of failure. The 
New Deal has been in power for fourteen years. It has boasted of its interest in 
social-welfare legislation. It has promised the people social security and free 
lunches, and yet today the President admits that it has utterly failed in its much 
vaunted programs to improve housing, education and health. 

Every one of these subjects is complicated and difficult and requires careful 
study to work out the proper relationship between the Federal Government and 
local communities. The New Dealer always tries to give complete power to some 
ington bureau to tell the states and localities how to run their program^and 
direct the lives of the people who may get the benefit of Federal assistance. 

Look at their program for nationalized medicine. We Republicans are 
working out constructive programs which retain local control and responsibility, 
retain the freedom of the medical profession, retain the freedom of the people 
themselves to live their own lives. 
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It is to the credit of Congress that we are determined to develop the right 
method of working out these programs in a manner consistent with liberty and 
equal justice, and local home rule. 

The President talks of his farm program. The Senate created a committee 
which studied and developed a farm program before we ever heard from the 
President. He never had a farm program until we wrote one, and he has none 
nowJ It is easy enough to state general principles of dealing with agriculture, but 
hard indeed to get general agreement on details. Our program is contained in a 
bill to be considered by the Senate next week. 

If the President had his way, we would return to a regimented agriculture 
with full power to the Government to limit production and tell every farmer what 
he can plant and what he can’t plant. Here again, we are trying to work out 
stability for farm prices with little Federal control or limitations on production. 

If the President were re-elected with a Congress of his own choosing, that 
would be indeed a rubber-stamp Congress. In his blanket condemnation of Con¬ 
gress, we see his determination to write the Congressional program. It is an effort 
not only to condemn this Congress, but to discredit the institution of Congress. It 
is an Attack on the principle of representative government itself. 

As such, it gives aid and comfort to all those who want to destroy repre¬ 
sentative government as do the Communists, Fascists and every believer in a 
totalitarian state. The institution of Congress, the direct representatives of the 
people, is the great bulwark of liberty. Where legislatures have been suppressed by 
a strong executive, freedom has died. 

There would be little left to that bulwark of liberty under a President 
whose attitude toward the people’s representatives is that exhibited in the recent 
performance on the West Coast. 

The President has chosen to veto the most constructive measures adopted 
by this Congress, in labor legislation, and taxation and scientific research. Many 
are urging that Congress stay here to deal with those important problems which 
are still before the American people. There is little use in our working day and 
night to complete constructive programs when we have a President whose attitude 
towards Congress and its philosophy is that of President Truman. 

There is little use remaining here to face the vetoes of a man who does not 
understand the difference between American principles of free government and 
communism, who does not understand the threat of totalitarian control. We had 
better adjourn and appeal to the people in November for a vote of confidence in 
the election of a President who will cooperate in our programs. 

Our only hope of winning the great ideological war today is to elect an 
Administration which abhors regulation and spending and Federal power, which 
believes in liberty, equality and justice, which believes in the success of the Ameri¬ 
can system, which is prepared to spread American philosophy throughout the 
world, to meet the Communist crusade with an American faith. 

We did it after 1776, and we can do it again. Under such an Administra¬ 
tion alone can we hope for continued progress in the United States; under such an 
administration alone can we hope for peace and security throughout the world 
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At the height of the 1948 campaign, Truman, in a stump speech at Den¬ 
ver, charged the Republican party with being dominated by Wall Street. Review¬ 
ing the record of the Eightieth Congress, he placed the blame for inflation, 
inadequate housing, and other problems squarely on Republican shoulders. In 
contrast, he continued, the nation needs a strong federal government to make 
effective strides in conservation, public power, and economic growth. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: WHAT DID THE REPUBLICAN 

CONGRESS DO?* 

Every time ,f come out this way I feel again the tremendous vitality of the 
West. That feeling comes not only freon magnificent scenery and bracing air. It 
comes from talking to the vigorous' and confident people who live here. 

This is a straight-from-the-shoulder country, and it has produced a great 
breed of fighting men. I am going to call upon your fighting qualities. For you 
and I have a fight on our hands—a fight for the future of this country and for the 
welfare of the people of the United States. 

The other day a cartoonist for a Republican newspaper drew a cartoon of 
me that I enjoyed. He showed me dressed up as Paul Revere, riding through a 
Colonial town yelling to the townspeople: “Look out, the Republicans are 
coming.” 

That was a good cartoon. There’s a lot of truth in it. But it’s not quite 
accurate. What I am really telling you is not that the Republicans are coming but 
that they are here. They have been in Washington for the last two years, in the 
form of the notorious Republican Eightieth Congress. 

Today I want to talk to you about what that Republican Congress has been 
doing to you, to your families and to your country. 

Understand me, when I speak of what the Republicans have been doing 
I’m not talking about the average Republican voter. Nobody knows better than I 
that, man for man, individually, most Republicans are fine people. But there’s a 
big distinction between the individual Republican voter and the policies of the 
Republicans as a party. 

Something happens to Republican leaders when they get control of the 
Government or even of a part of the Government—something that shocks and 
dismays many of their own loyal supporters. 

Republicans in Washington have a habit of becoming curiously deaf to the 
voice of the people. They have a hard time hearing what the ordinary people of 
the country are saying. But they have no trouble at all hearing what Wall Street 
is saying. They are able to catch the slightest whisper from big business. 

When I talk to you here today about Republicans, I am talking about the 

* Reprinted from Vital Speeches of the Day, XIV (October 1, 1948), 739-40 by 
permiMion. 
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party that gets most of its campaign funds from Wall Street. I am talking about 
the party that gave us the phony boom of the Nineteen Twenties and the Hoover 
depression that followed. I am talking to you about the party that gave us the 
Republican Eightieth Congress. 

The Republican party today is controlled by silent and cunning men who 
have a dangerous lust for power and privilege. These men are now reaching out 
for control of the country and its resources. 

It is your votes which will decide whether or not they have their way; that 
is why I have come here today. 

I want you to know the facts. 

I repeat: the most reactionary elements in the country today are backing 
the Republican party in its effort to take over your Government on Election Day. 

If they succeed, I predict that they will try to turn back the clock to the 
day when the West was an economic colony of Wall Street. 

On Election Day this year, your choice will not be merely between political 
parties. You will be choosing a way of life for the years ahead. This is a fateful 
election. On it will depend your standard of living and the economic independ¬ 
ence of your community. 

You can choose to be governed by Republican puppets of big business—the 
same breed that gave you the worst depression in our history. 

Or you can choose to be governed by Democratic servants of the people, 
who are pledged to work for the increasing welfare of the people. 

Some of you may feel that 1 am attacking the leaders of the Republican 
party pretty sharply. I am, I have good reasons for it—reasons like the obstacles 
placed in the way of conservation of our natural resources; reasons like the housing 
conditions in this country; reasons like the high cost of living; reasons that are close 
to your hearts, and to mine. 

You people out here have been thinking about these problems. You have 
a right to know what your Government is going to do about them. 

Let’s go into them. Let’s see where the Republicans stand on these vital 
issues, and where the Democratic party stands. 

We all know that the housing situation in this country is a national dis¬ 
grace. It is almost unbelievable that we should have made so little progress in 
providing decent housing conditions for millions of American families. 

From the first day of the Republican Eightieth Congress, there was a hous¬ 
ing bill before it which would meet the problem. That bill was a full scale program 
to provide housing for all our people and not just for those who can pay high 
prices. But the Republicans refused to act. 

The situation became worse and more desperate. Veterans’ groups, labor 
groups, Mayors of cities, Governors of states, pleaded with the Republicans to pass 
the housing bill. They still did nothing. 

The Republican stand on housing was clearly exposed last July, when I 
called the Congress into special session and demanded again that they enact hous¬ 
ing legislation. The bill was ready. It has been studied and discussed a thousand 
times. It was supposed to be nonpartisan. 

But what happened ? There was a certain real estate lobby which had its 
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high-priced agents operating in Washington. These men, representing big real 
estate interests, were in close touch with Republican leaders, the Republican lead¬ 
ership in the House of Representatives cracked the whip, and the Republican 
Senate killed the non-partisan housing bill. 

This was no accident. It was Republican policy. In 1947 Senator Taft 
joined with two Democratic Senators in introducing the housing bill. But in 1948 
he voted against the bill with his own name on it. 

Why did the Republicans kill the bill ? The answer is plain. They wanted to 
leave housing under the control of profiteering big business. There is a lot of 
money to be made out of providing houses for the people if private interests are 
allowed to exact exorbitant profits from the people. 

Have you felt the pinch of the housing shortage? Put the blame where it 
belongs. 

And remember, if the Republicans were to come into power for the next 
four years, the future of American housing would be in the hands of the same 
men who killed the housing bill—the men who obey the lobbyists of the selfish 
interests. 

Let’s talk about high prices. I know you are deeply troubled by them. Well, 
put the blame where it belongs—on the leaders of the Republican party. The 
Republican record in dealing with inflation is typical. 

When I called the Republican Congress into special session this year and 
asked them for price control measures, they said that my request was made for 
political purposes. They used that as an excuse and did nothing about prices. They 
consistently forgot that I had called a special session of the same Congress in 1947 
and asked for price control. And 1947 was not an election year. 

If they had put into effect the controls I asked for, the price on such things 
as meat, milk, steel and automobiles would have been stabilized or reduced. 

The Republicans could easily have taken this issue out of politics merely by 
doing something about it. But they did nothing. 

I have been talking about the conservation of our economic well-being. 
Now I come to a particular phase of that conservation that has special interest for 
you of the West. You live in a region whose whole future depends on its wise use 
of the rich resources that nature has provided. 

Early in this century a unique Republican President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
fought for conservation, only to be repudiated by his own party. 

All through the Republican Administration from 1921 to 1933 big business 
pressure groups prevented adequate conservation measures from being put into 
effect. They wanted quick profits, the easy way, and so Western forests were 
logged off and left barren. Range lands were grazed off and ruined. Farm land 
was worked to the point where its fertility was gone. Precious water ran unused 
past barren land. There was no soil conservation program, no range conservation 
program. 

The nation lost tremendous quantities of its most valuable resources. The 
West continued to bow to Wall Street—furnishing raw materials at low prices and 
buying back finished goods at high prices. 
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Then in 1933 came the Democratic Administration of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Under his leadership conservation was made a living reality. You know 
better than anyone how much it has meant to the West. 

The Democratic Administration won its fight for conservation and for 
Western development against the bitter opposition of Wall Street. You of the West 
see the results of our victory every day. You see those results in bigger and better 
crops; in new industries; in the growing national parks and forests and the tourists 
who visit them; in the rising standards of living of the peoples of the West, and in 
the stronger economy of the whole nation. 

But we still have a long way to go. We are still using our timber faster than 
we grow it. Thousands of acres of land are still being washed away every year. 
Disastrous floods are still frequent, conservation in the West is of first importance 
to the whole country. 

In the face of all this, what did the Republican Congress do? 

Remember, the record of that Congress is the actual test of the attitude of 
the Republican leadership toward the people. 

The Republicans in the Congress consistently tried to cut the ground from 
under our conservation program. Last year, the Republican-dominated House of 
Representatives voted to cut the agricultural conservation program in half in 
1947, and end it entirely in 1948. 

The Democrats in the Senate led, and finally won, a fight to save the life of 
the program. They saved it, but they could not completely restore it. The program 
was seriously damaged by the Republican Eightieth Congress. 

Here is a significant fact. Nineteen forty-seven was the first year in a decade 
and a half that the Republicans had control of Congress. And that was the first 
year in which the Congress took a step backward in the spiral of soil conservation 
since that program was begun. 

The first time the Republicans had a chance they began to undermine 
conservation. 

Now let’s look at another subject that is closely bound up with your fu¬ 
ture—the industrial development of the West. 

I know that all of you recognize the importance of creating new industries 
in this region, using the resources of the West so as to reduce your industrial 
dependence on the East. 

For my part, I am convinced that rapid and sound industrial development 
in the West will make a vital contribution to the living standards and well-being 
not only of the people of the West but of the entire nation. The heart of the 
Western industrial development program is hydroelectric power. Coupled with 
irrigation projects and flood control, electric power is of fundamental importance 
to your future. 

The Democratic party for the past fifteen years has been energetically de¬ 
veloping the great dams, irrigation projects and power systems which have 
contributed so much to the prosperity of the West. 

But as soon as the Republican party gained control of the Congress it began 
to tear down the whole Western development program. The Republicans slashed 
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funds right and left. They cut back projects to bring water to the land and 
electric power to industry. 

Right here in this state the Colorado-Big Thompson project is under way. 
It is an inspiring project, involving the transfer of water from one side of the 
Continental Divide to the other. The Republican Congress sharply reduced the 
funds for that project. When I pointed out the danger of that action and requested 
them to restore those funds, they refused. 

Wherever you turn, no matter what the field of activity, you find the same 
story. In the light of the evidence, I say flatly that the Republican leaders have 
been working against the interest of the people. They have been the eager agents 
of the big business lobbies and the most reactionary elements in American eco¬ 
nomic life. 

In' the last sixteen years, Democratic Administrations have built a firm 
foundation for a new and greater West. 

We restored grazing lands for the sustained production of live stock. Mil¬ 
lions of cattle and sheep feed today where only prairie dogs and rattlesnakes 
existed before. 

We restored forests for a sustained yield of timber. Trees stand for the 
future where exploiters have been kept out 

We established a sound conservation policy to prevent land erosion and 
restore the fertility of the soil. 

We built the Federal system of hydroelectric and irrigation projects which 
are now providing water for more than 5,000,000 irrigated acres in the West and 
for better living for millions of people. 

We have been leading the fight for decent housing, effective reduction of 
the cost of living, and a rise in living standards—all for a better nation of happier 
people. 

That is the Democratic record—a record of which I am exceedingly proud. 

There is more to do, much more. What we have done so far is only the 
beginning. This is no time to permit your progress to be checked, when you can 
foresee great new developments of your agriculture, your industry and your com¬ 
merce, if you have the aid and support of the Federal Government. 

Your need is to insure the election of an Administration pledged to give you 
that aid and support—a Democratic Administration. 

There is a hard fight ahead. We shall have to fight the slick political 
propaganda of the special interests and the Republican leadership. 

We shall have to fight the millions of dollars that Wall Street is pouring 
into the treasury of the Republican party. 

We shall have to fight the Republican undercover sabotage of the West. 

But we of the Democratic party are eager for that fight. We believe that we 
owe to future generations the bequest of a strong America, mighty in its resources 
and wise in its use of them. 

We are fairly determined to leave after us a land that is better than we 
found it. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


MEETING THE THREAT OF 
NUCLEAR WAR 


The world that emerged after the triumphant conclusion of World War 11 
was far different from that which most Americans had envisaged. The prime 
problem did not become the prevention of Germany and Japan from rising again 
as military powers as had been expected. Rather it was to contain the militant 
force of a former ally, Soviet Russia, and, after 1949, of a China that was newly 
Communistic. Far from being the world Secretary Hull had predicted in which 
alliances and spheres of influence would be outmoded, the world became one in 
which the United States and its allies had to maintain strong counterforce against 
the Communistic power. For several years the main weapon, perhaps the ultimate 
weapon, in this counterforce was the atomic bomb with which the United States 
had so spectacularly ended the war against Japan. But in 1949, Russia set off its 
first nuclear explosion and began building its own arsenal of nuclear weapons. 
Both sides developed hydrogen bombs and powerful intercontinental missiles with 
which to launch them. Both sides came to possess the force to inflict upon the other 
damage far greater than any ever known in history, indeed perhaps the capacity 
to wipe out all of mankind. 

From the outset, the United States had expressed its willingness to negotiate 
a treaty with Russia which would, as Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson proposed 
in 1945, "control and limit the use of the atomic bomb as an instrument of war 
and so far as possible . . . direct and encourage the development of atomic 
power for peaceful and humanitarian purposes.“ In 1946, the United States pro¬ 
posed to the United Nations a system of international control of atomic energy, 
including thoroughgoing inspection. When the system went into operation, the 
United States would destroy its stockpile of atomic bombs. Russia refused all 
American proposals. Nevertheless, in the late 1950’s and into the 1960’s, Russia 
did engage in endless, seemingly fruitless negotiations with the United States 
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looking toward the possible control of nuclear weapons. Meanwhile, the world 
lived in the shadow of what was often referred to as a nuclear balance of terror. 
The most serious continuing problem facing the government of the United States 
was countering the Communist challenge, and one of the most critical aspects of 
this challenge was negotiating to try to decrease the threat of nuclear war. 

Two vital decisions faced the Secretary of War and the President of the 
United States in the spring of 1945: what use should be made of the atomic bomb, 
assuming that it would work, and what provision should be made thereafter to 
control the destructive force of atomic energy? Less than two years later, Henry L. 
Stimson, who had served as Secretary of War, explained how and why. he made the 
recommendations he did to the President concerning the function of the bomb. 


HENRY L. STIMSON: THE DECISION TO USE THE 

ATOMIC BOMB* 


. . . The policy adopted and steadily pursued by President Roosevelt and 
his advisers was a simple one. It was to spare no effort in securing the earliest pos¬ 
sible successful development of an atomic weapon. The reasons for this policy were 
equally simple. The original experimental achievement of atomic fission had oc¬ 
curred in Germany in 1938, and it was known that the Germans had continued 
their experiments. In 1941 and 1942 they were believed to be ahead of us, and it 
was vital that they should not be the first to bring atomic weapons into the field of 
battle. Furthermore, if we should be the first to develop the weapon, we should 
have a great new instrument for shortening the war and minimizing destruction. 
At no time, from 1941 to 1945, did I ever hear it suggested by the President, or by 
any other responsible member of the government, that atomic energy should not be 
used in the war. All of us of course understood the terrible responsibility involved 
in our attempt to unlock the doors to such a devastating weapon; President Roose¬ 
velt particularly spoke to me many times of his own awareness of the catastrophic 
potentialities of our work. But we were at war, and the work must be done. I 
therefore emphasize that it was our common objective, throughout the war, to be 
the first to produce an atomic weapon and use it. The possible atomic weapon 
was considered to be a new and tremendously powerful explosive, as legitimate as 
any other of the deadly explosive weapons of modem war. The entire purpose was 
the production of a military weapon; on no other ground could the wartime ex¬ 
penditure of so much time and money have been justified. The exact circumstances 
in which that weapon might be used were unknown to any of us until theopiddle 
of 1945, and when that time came, as we shall presently see, the military use of 
atomic energy was connected with, larger questions of national policy. 

The extraordinary story of the successful development of the atomic bomb 

* Reprinted from Henry L. Stimson, “The Decision to U*e the Atomic Bomb,” 
Harpers Magaeint, CXCIV (February, 1947), 98-102, 104-7 by permission. 
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has been well told elsewhere. As time went on it became clear that the weapon 
would not be available in time for use in the European Theater, and the war 
against Germany was successfully ended by the use of what are now called con¬ 
ventional means. But in the spring of 1945 it became evident that the climax of 
our prolonged atomic effort was at hand. By the nature of atomic chain reactions, 
it was impossible to state with certainty that we had succeeded until a bomb had 
actually exploded in a full-scale experiment; nevertheless it was considered exceed¬ 
ingly probable that we should by midsummer have successfully detonated the first 
atomic bomb. This was to be done at the Alamogordo Reservation in New Mexico. 
It was thus time for detailed consideration of our future plans. What had begun 
as a well-founded hope was now developing into a reality. 

On March 15, 1945 I had my last talk with President Roosevelt. . . . 

This conversation covered the three aspects of the question which were then 
uppermost in our minds. First, it was always necessary to suppress a lingering doubt 
that any such titanic undertaking could be successful. Second, we must consider 
the implications of success in terms of its long-range postwar effect. Third, we 
must face the problem that would be presented at the time of our first use of the 
weapon, for with that first use there must be some public statement. 

I did not see Franklin Roosevelt again. The next time I went to the White 
House to discuss atomic energy was April 25, 1945,. and I went to explain the 
nature of the problem to a man whose only previous knowledge of our activities 
was that of a Senator who had loyally accepted our assurance that the matter must 
be kept a secret "from him. Now he was President and Commander-in-Chief, and 
the final responsibility in this as in so many other matters must be his. President 
Truman accepted this responsibility with the same fine spirit that Senator Truman 
had shown before in accepting our refusal to inform him. 

I discussed with him the whole history of the project. We had with us Gen¬ 
eral Groves, who explained in detail the progress which had been made and the 
probable future course of the work. I also discussed with President Truman the 
broader aspects of the subject, and the memorandum which I used in this discus¬ 
sion is again a fair sample of the state of our thinking at the time. 

MEMORANDUM DISCUSSED WITH PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN APRIL 25, 1945 

1. Within four months we shall in all probability have completed the most 
terrible weapon ever known in human history, one bomb of which could destroy 
a whole city. 

2. Although we have shared its development with the U.K., physically the 
US. is at present in the position of controlling the resources with which to con - 
struct and use it and no other nation could reach this position for some years. 

3. Nevertheless it is practically certain that we could not remain in this 
position indefinitely. 

a. Various segments of its discovery and production are widely known 
among many scientists in many countries, although few scientists are now ac¬ 
quainted with the whole process which we have developed. 
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b. Although its construction under present methods requires great scien¬ 
tific and industrial effort and raw materials, which are temporarily mainly 
within the possession and-knowledge of U.S. and U.K., it is extremely prob¬ 
able that much easier and cheaper methods of production will be discovered 
by scientists in the future, together with the use of materials of much wider 
distribution. As a result, it is extremely probable that the future will make it 
possible for atomic bombs to be constructed by smaller nations or even groups, 
or at least by a larger nation in a much shorter time. 

4. As a result, it is indicated that the future may see a time when such a 
weapon may be constructed in secret and used suddenly and effectively with devas¬ 
tating power by a wilful nation or group against an unsuspecting nation or group 
of much greater size and material power. With its aid even a very powerful unsus¬ 
pecting nation might be conquered within a very few days by a very much smaller 
one. . . , l 

5. The world in its present state of moral advancement compared with its 
technical development would be eventually at the mercy of such a weapon. In 
other words, modern civilization might be completely destroyed. 

6. To approach any world peace organization of any pattern now likely to 
be considered, without an appreciation by the leaders of our country of the power 
of this new weapon, would seem to be unrealistic. No system of control heretofore 
considered would be adequate to control this menace. Both inside any particular 
country and between the nations of the world, the control of this weapon will un¬ 
doubtedly be a matter of the greatest difficulty and would involve such thorough¬ 
going rights of inspection and internal controls as we have never heretofore con¬ 
templated. 

7. Furthermore, in the light of our present position with reference to this 
weapon, the question of sharing it with other nations and, if so shared, upon what 
terms, becomes a primary question of our foreign relations. Also our leadership in 
the war and in the development of this weapon has placed a certain moral re¬ 
sponsibility upon us which we cannot shirk without very serious responsibility for 
any disaster to civilization which it would further. 

8. On the other hand, if the problem of the proper use of this weapon can 
be solved, we would have the opportunity to bring the world into a pattern in 
which the peace of the world and our civilization can be saved. 

9. As slated in General Groves’ report, steps are under way looking towards 
the establishment of a select committee of particular qualifications for recommend¬ 
ing action to the executive and legislative branches of our government when 
secrecy is no longer in full effect. The committee would also recommend the actions 
to be taken by the War Department prior to that time in anticipation of the post¬ 
war problems. All recommendations would of course be first submitted to the 
President. 

The next step in our preparations was the appointment of the committee 
referred to in paragraph (9) above. This committee, which was known as the 

* A brief reference to the estimated capabilities of other nations is here omitted; it 
in no way affects the course of the argument. 
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Interim Committee, was charged with the function of advising die President on 
the various questions raised by our apparently imminent success in developing an 
atomic weapon. I was its chairman, but the principal labor of guiding its extended 
deliberations fell to George L. Harrison, who acted as chairman in my absence. 
It will be useful* to consider the work of the committee in some detail. Its members 
were the following, in addition to Mr. Harrison and myself: 

James F. Byrnes (then a private citizen) as personal representative of the 
President. 

Ralph A. Bard, Under Secretary of the Navy. 

William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director, Office of Scientific Research and Develop¬ 
ment, and president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chief of the Office of Field Service in the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, and president of the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology. 

Dr. James B. Conant, Chairman of the National Defense Research Com¬ 
mittee, and president of Harvard University. 

The discussions of the committee ranged over the whole field of atomic 
energy, in its political, military, and scientific aspects. That part of its work which 
particularly concerns us here relates to its recommendations for the use of atomic 
energy against Japan, but it should be borne in mind that these recommendations 
were not made in a vacuum. The committee’s work included the drafting of the 
statements which were published immediately after the first bombs were dropped, 
the drafting of a bill for the domestic control of atomic energy, and recommenda¬ 
tions looking toward the international control of atomic energy. The Interim 
Committee was assisted in its work by a Scientific Panel whose members were the 
following: Dr. A. H. Compton, Dr. Enrico Fermi, Dr. E. O. Lawrence, and Dr. 
J. R. Oppenheimer. All four were nuclear physicists of the first rank; all four had 
held positions of great importance in the atomic project from its inception. At a 
meeting with the Interim Committee and the Scientific Panel on May 31, 1945 I 
urged all those present to feel free to express themselves on any phase of the sub¬ 
ject, scientific or political. Both General Marshall and I at this meeting expressed 
the view that atomic energy could not be considered simply in terms of military 
weapons but must also be considered in terms of a new relationship of man to the 
universe. 

On June 1, after its discussions with the Scientific Panel, the Interim Com¬ 
mittee unanimously adopted the following recommendations: 

(1) The bomb should be used against Japan as soon as possible. 

(2) It should be used on a dual target—that is, a military installation or 
war plant surrounded by or adjacent to houses and other buildings most susceptible 
to damage, and 

(3) It should be used without prior warning [of the nature of the weapon]. 
One member of the committee, Mr. Bard, later changed his view and dissented 
from recommendation (3). 

In reaching these conclusions the Interim Committee carefully considered 
such alternatives as a detailed advance warning or a demonstration in some un- 
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inhabited area. Both of these suggestions were discarded as impractical. They 
were not regarded as likely to be effective in compelling a surrender of Japan, and 
both of them involved-serious risks. Even the New Mexico test would not give 
final proof that any given bomb was certain to explode when dropped from an 
airplane. Quite apart from the generally unfamiliar nature of atomic explosives, 
there was the whole problem of exploding a bomb at a predetermined height in 
the air by a complicated mechanism which could not be tested in the static test of 
New Mexico. Nothing would have been more damaging to our effort to obtain sur¬ 
render than a warning or a demonstration followed by a dud—and this was a real 
possibility. Furthermore, we had no bombs to waste. It was vital that a sufficient 
effect be quickly obtained with the few we had. 

The Interim Committee and the Scientific Panel also served as a channel 
through which suggestions from other scientists working on the atomic project were 
forwarded to me and to the President. Among the suggestions thus forwarded was 
one memorandum which questioned using the bomb at all against the enemy. On 
June 16. 1945, after consideration of that memorandum, the Scientific Panel made 
a report, from which I quote the following paragraphs: “The opinions of our 
scientific colleagues on the initial use of these weapons are not unanimous: they 
range from the proposal of a purely technical demonstration to that of the military 
application best designed to induce surrender. Those who advocate a purely tech¬ 
nical demonstration would wish to outlaw the use of atomic weapons, and have 
feared that if we use the weapons now our position in future negotiations will be 
prejudiced. Others emphasize the opportunity of. saving American lives by immedi¬ 
ate military use, and believe that such use will improve the international prospects, 
in that they are more concerned with the prevention of war than with the elimina¬ 
tion of this special weapon. We find ourselves closer to these latter views; we can 
propose no technical demonstration likely to bring an end to the war; we see no 
acceptable alternative to direct military use. [Italics mine] 

“With regard to these general aspects of the use of atomic energy, it is clear 
that we, as scientific men, have no proprietary rights. It is true that we are among 
the few citizens who have had occasion to give thoughtful consideration to these 
problems during the past few years. We have, however, no claim to special compe¬ 
tence in solving the political, social, and military problems which are presented by 
the advent of atomic power.” 

The foregoing discussion presents the reasoning of the Interim Committee 
and its advisers. I have discussed the work of these gentlemen at length in order 
to make it clear that we sought the best advice that we could find. The committee’s 
function was, of course, entirely advisory. The ultimate responsibility for the recom¬ 
mendation to the President rested upon me, and I have no desire to veil it. The 
conclusions of the committee were similar to my own, although I reached mine in¬ 
dependently. I felt that to extract a genuine surrender from the Emperor and^his 
military advisers, they must be administered a tremendous shock which would cany 
convincing proof of our power to destroy the Empire. Such an effective shock 
would save many times the number of lives, both American and Japanese, that it 
would cost. 
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The facts upon which my reasoning was based and steps taken to carry it 
out now follow. 

i 

US. POLICY TOWARD JAPAN IN JULY 1945 

The principal political, social, and military objective of the United States in 
the summer of 1945 was the prompt and complete surrender of Japan. Only the 
complete destruction of her military power could open the way to lasting peace. 

Japan, in July 1945, had been seriously weakened by our increasingly violent 
attacks. It was known to us that she had gone so far as to make tentative proposals 
to the Soviet government, hoping to use the Russians as mediators in a negotiated 
peace. These vague proposals contemplated the retention by Japan of important 
conquered areas and were therefore not considered seriously. There was as yet no 
indication of any weakening in the Japanese determination to fight rather than 
accept unconditional surrender. If she should persist in her fight to the end, she 
had still a great military force. . . . 

As we understood it in July, there was a very strong possibility that the 
Japanese government might determine upon resistance to the end, in all the areas 
of the Far East under its control. In such an event the Allies would be faced with 
the enormous task of destroying an armed force of five million men and five thou¬ 
sand suicide aircraft, belonging to a race which had already amply demonstrated 
its ability to fight literally to the death. 

The strategic plans of our armed forces for the defeat of Japan, as they 
stood in July, had been prepared without reliance upon the atomic bomb, which 
had not yet been tested in New Mexico. We were planning an intensified sea and 
air blockade, and greatly intensified strategic air bombing, through the summer and 
early fall, to be followed on November 1 by an invasion of the southern island of 
Kyushu. This would be followed in turn by an .invasion of the main island of 
Honshu in the spring of 1946. The total U. S. military and naval force involved in 
this grand design was of the order of 5,000,000 men; if all those indirectly con¬ 
cerned are included, it was larger still. 

We estimated that if we should be forced to carry this plan to its conclusion, 
the major fighting would not end until the latter part of 1946, at the earliest. I 
was informed that such operations might be expected to cost over a million casual¬ 
ties, to American forces alone. Additional large losses might be expected among our 
allies, and, of course, if our campaign were successful and if we could judge by 
previous experience, enemy casualties would be much larger than our own. 

It was already clear in July that even before the invasion we should be able 
to inflict enormously severe damage on the Japanese homeland by the combined 
application of “conventional” sea and air power. The critical question was whether 
this kind of action would induce surrender. It therefore became necessary to con¬ 
sider very carefully the probable state of mind of the enemy, and to assess with 
accuracy the line of conduct which might end his will to resist. 

With these considerations in mind, I wrote a memorandum for the Presi¬ 
dent, cm July 2, which I believe fairly represents the thinking of the American 
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government as it finally took shape in action. This memorandum was prepared 
after discussion and general agreement with Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of 
State, and Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, and when I discussed it with the Presi¬ 
dent, he expressed his general approval. ... 


In this lengthy memorandum, Stimson warned that Japanese resistance to 
an invasion was likely to be extreme, and recommended sending a strong warning 
to Japan of the fate that faced it before the invasion was undertaken. 


It is important to emphasize the double character of the suggested warning. 
It was designed to promise destruction if Japan resisted, and hope, if she 
surrendered. 

It will be noted that the atomic bomb is not mentioned in this memoran¬ 
dum. On grounds of secrecy the bomb was never mentioned except when absolutely 
necessary, and furthermore, it had not yet been tested. It was of course well for¬ 
ward in our minds, as the memorandum was written and discussed, that the bomb 
would be the best possible sanction if our warning were rejected. 

THE USE OF THE BOMB 

The adoption of the policy outlined in the memorandum of July 2 was a 
decision of high politics; once it was accepted by the President, the position of the 
atomic bomb in our planning became quite clear. I find that I stated in my diary, 
as early as June 19, that “the last chance warning . . . must be given before an 
actual landing of the ground forces in Japan, and fortunately the plans provide for 
enough time to bring in the sanctions to our warning in the shape of heavy or¬ 
dinary bombing attack and an attack of S-l.” S-l was a code name for the atomic 
bomb. 

There was much discussion in Washington about the timing of the warning 
to Japan. The controlling factor in the end was die date already set for the Pots¬ 
dam meeting of the Big Three. It was President Truman’s decision that such a 
warning should be solemnly issued by the UJ5. and the U.K. from this meeting, 
with the concurrence of the head of the Chinese government, so that it would be 
plain that all of Japan’s principal enemies were in entire unity. This was done, in 
the Potsdam ultimatum of July 26, which very closely followed the above memo¬ 
randum of July 2, with the exception that it made no mention of the Japanese 
Emperor. "** 

On July 28 the Premier of Japan, Suzuki, rejected the Potsdam ultimatum 
by announcing that it was “unworthy of public notice.” In the face of this rejec¬ 
tion we could only proceed to demonstrate that the ultimatum bad meant exactly 
what it said when it stated that if the Japanese continued the war, “the full ap- 
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plication of our military power, backed by our resolve, will mean the inevitable 
and complete destruction of the Japanese armed forces and just as inevitably the 
utter devastation of the Japanese homeland.” 

For such a purpose the atomic bomb was an eminently suitable weapon. The 
New Mexico test occurred while we were at Potsdam, on July 16. It was immedi¬ 
ately clear that the power of the bomb measured up to our highest estimates. We 
had developed a weapon of such a revolutionary character that its use against the 
enemy might well be expected to produce exactly the kind of shock on the Japanese 
ruling oligarchy which we desired, strengthening the position of those who wished 
peace, and weakening that of the military party. 

Because of the importance of the atomic mission against Japan, the detailed 
plans were brought to me by the military staff for approval. With President Tru¬ 
man’s warm support I struck off the list of suggested targets the city of Kyoto. 
Although it was a target of considerable military importance, it had been the an¬ 
cient capital of Japan and was a shrine of Japanese art and culture. We determined 
that it should be spared. I approved four other targets including the cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Hiroshima was bombed on August 6, and Nagasaki on August 9. These two 
cities were active working parts of the Japanese war effort. One was an army 
center; the other was naval and industrial. Hiroshima was the headquarters of the 
Japanese Army defending southern Japan and was a major military storage and 
assembly point. Nagasaki was a major seaport and it contained several large in¬ 
dustrial plants of great wartime importance. We believed that our attacks had 
struck cities which must certainly be important to the Japanese military leaders, 
both Army and Navy, and we waited for a result. We waited one day. 

Many accounts have been written about the Japanese surrender. After a 
prolonged Japanese cabinet session in which the. deadlock was broken by the Em¬ 
peror himself, the offer to surrender was made on August 10. It was based on the 
Potsdam terms, with a reservation concerning the sovereignty of the Emperor. 
While the Allied reply made no promises other than those already given, it im¬ 
plicitly recognized the Emperor’s position by prescribing that his pojver must be 
subject to the orders of the Allied Supreme Commander. These terms were ac¬ 
cepted chi August 14 by the Japanese, and the instrument of surrender was form¬ 
ally signed on September 2, in Tokyo Bay. Our great objective was thus achieved, 
and all the evidence I have seen indicates that the controlling factor in the final 
Japanese decision to accept our terms of surrender was the atomic bomb.* 

The two atomic bombs which we had dropped were the only ones we had 
ready, and our rate of production at the time was very small. Had the war con¬ 
tinued until the projected invasion on November 1, additional fire raids of B-29’s 
would have been more destructive erf life and property than the very limited num¬ 
ber of atomic raids which we could have executed in the same period. But the 

* Report of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey “Japan's Struggle to 
War”r“!f the Atomic Bomb Had Not Been Used," by K. T. Compton, Atlantic 
Monthly, December 1946; unpublished material of historical division. War Department 
Special Staff, June 1946. 
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atomic bomb was more than a weapon of terrible destruction; it was a psycho¬ 
logical weapon. In March 1945 our Air Force had launched its first great in¬ 
cendiary raid on the Tokyo area. In this raid more damage was .done and more 
c asua l tie s were inflicted than was the case at Hiroshima. Hundreds of bombers 
took part and hundreds of tons of incendiaries were dropped. Similar successive 
raids burned out a great part of the urban area of Japan, but the Japanese fought 
on. On August 6 one B-29 dropped a single atomic bomb on Hiroshima. Three 
days later a second bomb was dropped on Nagasaki and the war was over. So far 
as the Japanese could know, our ability to execute atomic attacks, if necessary by 
many planes at a time, was unlimited. As Dr. Karl Compton has said, “it was not 
one atomic bomb, or two, which brought surrender; it was the experience of what 
an atomic bomb will actually do to a community, plus the dread of many more, 
that was effective.” 

The bomb thus served exactly the purpose we intended. The peace party 
was able to take the path of surrender, and the whole weight of the Emperor’s 
prestige was exerted in favor of peace. When the Emperor ordered surrender, and 
the small but dangerous group of fanatics who opposed him were brought under 
control, the Japanese became so subdued that the great undertaking of occupation 
and disarmament was completed with unprecedented ease. . . . 

As I read over what I have written, I am aware that much of it, in this 
year of peace, may have a harsh and unfeeling sound. It would perhaps be possible 
to say the same things and say them more gently. But I do not think it would be 
wise. As I look back over the five years of my service as Secretary of War, I see 
too many stem and heartrending decisions to be willing to pretend that war is 
anything else than what it is. The face of war is the face of death; death is an 
inevitable part of every order that a wartime leader gives. The decision to use the 
atomic bomb was a decision that brought death to over a hundred thousand 
Japanese. No explanation can change that fact and I do not wish to gloss it over. 
But this deliberate, premeditated destruction was our least abhorrent choice. The 
destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki put an end to the Japanese war. It 
stopped the fire raids, and the strangling blockade; it ended the ghastly specter of 
a clash of great land armies. 

In this last great action of the Second World War we were given final 
proof that war is death. War in the twentieth century has grown steadily more 
barbarous, more destructive, more debased in all its aspects. Now, with the release 
of atomic energy, man’s ability to destroy himself is very nearly complete. The 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki ended a war. They also made it 
wholly clear that we must never have another war. This is the lesson men and 
leaders everywhere must learn, and I believe that when they learn it they will find 
a way to lasting peace. There is no other choice. 


The destruction at Hiroshima and Nagasaki not only helped shock Japan 
into surrender^ut also shocked the world. In later years, the shock remained in 
part because so much damage had been done by two relatively small bombs that 
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possessed only a fraction of the destructive force of succeeding bombs. Some of the 
shock resulted from the frightful suffering of the victims at Hiroshima. This suf¬ 
fering was not greatly different from that inflicted by the more conventional ex¬ 
plosive bombs, the fire bombs, and the rockets that rained upon civilians through¬ 
out World War II. But somehow Hiroshima came to symbolize the horrors of 
modern warfare. Although Americans could cite Secretary Stimson’s reasoning in 
justification of Hiroshima or could point to the atrocities the Axis countries had 
inflicted, many of them nevertheless tended to feel a burden of guilt for what had 
happened. 


THE UNITED STATES STRATEGIC BOMBING SURVEY: 
THE DESTRUCTION AT HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI* 

.. . On 6 August and 9 August 1945, the first two atomic bombs to be used 
for military purposes were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki respectively. One 
hundred thousand people were killed, 6 square miles or over 50 percent of the 
built-up areas of the two cities were destroyed. The first and crucial question about 
the atomic bomb thus was answered practically and conclusively; atomic energy 
had been mastered for military purposes and the overwhelming scale of its possi¬ 
bilities had been demonstrated. A detailed examination of the physical, economic, 
morale effects of the atomic bombs occupied the attention of a major portion of 
the Survey’s staff in Japan in order to arrive at a more precise definition of the 
present capabilities and limitations of this radically new weapon of destruction. 

Eyewitness accounts of the explosion all describe similar pictures. The 
bombs exploded with a tremendous flash of blue-white light, like a giant magnesium 
flare. The flash was of short duration and accompanied by intense glare and heat. 
It was followed by a tremendous pressure wave and the rumbling sound of the 
explosion. This sound is not clearly recollected by those who survived near the 
center of the explosion, although it was clearly heard by others as much as fifteen 
miles away. A huge snow-white cloud shot rapidly into the sky and the scene on 
the ground was obscured first by a bluish haze and then by a purple-brown cloud 
of dust and smoke. 

Such, eyewitness accounts reveal the sequence of events. At the time of the 
explosion, energy was given off in the forms of light, heat, radiation, and pressure. 
The complete band of radiations, from X- and gamma-rays, through ultraviolet 
and light rays to the radiant heat of infra-red rays, travelled with the speed of 
light The shock wave created by the enormous pressures built up almost in¬ 
stantaneously at the point of explosion but moved out more slowly, that is at about 
the speed of sound. Die superheated gases constituting the original fire ball ex¬ 
panded outward and upward at a slower rate. 

* Reprinted from The United States Strategic Bombing Surve^Summary Report 
(Pacific War) (Washii«ton, D.C.: 1946), pp. 22-25.' 
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The light and radiant heat rays accompanying the flash travelled in a 
straight line and any opaque object, even a single leaf of a vine, shielded objects 
lying behind it. The duration of the flash was only a fraction of a second, but it 
was sufficiently intense to cause third degree bums to exposed human skin up to a 
distance of a mile. Clothing ignited, though it could be quickly beaten out, tele¬ 
phone poles charred, thatchroofed houses caught fire. Black or other dark-colored 
surfaces of combustible material absorbed the heat and immediately charred or 
burst into flames; white or light-colored surfaces reflected a substantial portion of 
the rays and were not consumed. The heavy black clay tiles which are an almost 
universal feature of the roofs of Japanese houses bubbled at distances up to a 
mile. Test of samples of this tile by the National Bureau of Standards in Washing¬ 
ton indicates that temperatures in excess of 1,800° C. must have been generated 
in the surface of the tile to produce such an effect. The surfaces of granite blocks 
exposed to the flash scarred and spalled at distances up to almost a mile. In the 
immediate area of ground zero (the point on the ground immediately below the 
explosion), the heat charred corpses beyond recognition. 

Penetrating rays such as gamma-rays exposed X-ray films stored in the base¬ 
ment of a concrete hospital almost a mile from ground zero. Symptoms of their 
effect on human beings close to the center of the explosion, who survived other 
effects thereof, were generally delayed for two or three days. The bone marrow 
and as a result the process of blood formation were affected. The white corpuscle 
count went down and the human processes of resisting infection were destroyed. 
Death generally followed shortly thereafter. 

The majority of radiation cases who were at greater distances did not show 
severe symptoms until 1 to 4 weeks after the explosion. The first symptoms were 
loss of appetite, lassitude and general discomfort. Within 12 to 48 hours, fever 
became evident in many cases, going as high as 104° to 105° F., which in fatal 
cases continued until death. If the fever subsided, the patient usually showed a 
rapid disappearance of other symptoms and soon regained his feeling of good 
health. Other symptoms were loss of white blood corpuscles, loss of hair, and de¬ 
crease in sperm count. 

Even though rays of this nature have great powers of penetration, interven¬ 
ing substances filter out portions of them. As the weight of the intervening material 
increases the percentage of the rays penetrating goes down. It appears that a few 
feet of concrete, or a somewhat greater thickness of earth, furnished sufficient 
protection to humans, even those close to ground zero, to prevent serious after 
effects from radiation. 

The blast wave which followed the flash was of sufficient force to press in 
the roofs of reinforced-concrete structures and to flatten completely all less sturdy 
structures. Due to the height of the explosion, the peak pressure of the wave at 
ground zero was no higher than that produced by a near-miss of a high-explosive 
bomb, and decreased at greater distances from ground zero. Reflection and shield¬ 
ing by intervening hills and structures produced some unevenness in the pattern. 
The blast wave, however, was of far greater extent and duration than that of a 
high-explosive dornb and most reinforced-concrete structures suffered structural 
damage or collapse up to 700 feet at Hiroshima and 2,000 feet at Nagasaki. Brick 
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buildings were flattened up to 7,300 feet at Hiroshima and 8,300 feet at Nagasaki. 
Typical Japanese houses of wood construction suffered total collapse up to approxi¬ 
mately 7,300 feet at Hiroshima and 8,200 feet at Nagasaki. Beyond these distances 
structures received less serious damage to roofs, wall partitions, and the like. Glass 
windows were blown out at distances up to 5 miles. The blast wave, being of longer 
duration than that caused by high-explosive detonations, was accompanied by more 
flying debris. Window frames, doors, and partitions which would have been shaken 
down by a near-miss of a high-explosive bomb were hurled at high velocity through 
those buildings which did not collapse. Machine tools and most other production 
equipment in industrial plants w:ere not directly damaged by the blast wave, but 
were damaged by collapsing buildings or ensuing general fires. . . . 

The Survey has estimated that the damage and casualties caused auHiro- 
shima by the one atomic bomb dropped from a single plane would have required 
220 B-29s carrying 1,200 tons of incendiary bombs, 400 tons of high-explosive 
bombs, and 500 tons of anti-personnel fragmentation bombs, if conventional wea¬ 
pons, rather than an atomic bomb, had been used. One hundred and twenty-five 
B-29s carrying 1,200 tons of bombs would have been required to approximate the 
damage and casualties at Nagasaki. This estimate presupposed bombing under 
conditions similar to those existing when the atomic bombs were dropped and 
bombing accuracy equal to the average attained by the Twentieth Air Force during 
the last 3 months of the war. 

As might be expected, the primary reaction of the populace to the boipb 
was fear, uncontrolled terror, strengthened by the sheer horror of the destruction 
and suffering witnessed and experienced by the survivors. Prior to the dropping of 
the atomic bombs, the people of the two cities had fewer misgivings about the war 
than people in other cities and their morale held up after it better than might have 
been expected. Twenty-nine percent of the survivors interrogated indicated that 
after the atomic bomb was dropped they were convinced that victory for Japan 
was impossible. Twenty-four percent stated that because of the bomb they felt 
personally unable to carry on with the war. Some 40 percent testified to various 
degrees of defeatism. A greater number (24 percent) expressed themselves as being 
impressed with the power and scientific skill which underlay the discovery and pro¬ 
duction of the atomic bomb than expressed anger at its use (20 percent). In many 
instances, the reaction was one of resignation. . . . 


The following is the account of a girl who was attending junior college in 
Hiroshima when the atomic bomb exploded. 


ATSUKO TSUJIOKA: A RECOLLECTION OF HIROSHIMA* 

Ah, that instant! I felt as though I had been struck on the back with some¬ 
thing like a big hammer, and thrown into boiling oil. For some, time I was un- 

• Reprinted by permission of G. Putnam’s Sons from Children of the A-Bomb edited 
by Dr. Arata Osada, copyright © 1959 by Dr. Arata Osada. 
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conscious. When I abruptly came to again, everything around me was smothered 
in black smoke; it was all like a dream or something that didn’t make sense. My 
chat hurt, I could barely breathe, and I thought ‘This is the end!’ I pressed my 
chat tightly and lay face down cm the ground, and ever so many times I called for 
help... . 

Through a darkness like the bottom of Hell I could hear the voica of the 
other students calling for their mothers. I could barely sense the fact that the stu¬ 
dents seemed to be running away from that place. I immediately got up, and with¬ 
out any definite idea of escaping I just ffantically ran in the direction they were all 
taking. As we came close to Tsurumi Bridge a red hot electric wire wrapped itself 
around both my ankles. I don’t know how but I managed to pull it off, and as 
though I were moving in a dream I reached the end of the bridge. By this time 
everything had long since changed to white smoke. The place where I had been 
working was Tanaka-cho, a little more than 600 yards from the center of the 
explosion. Although I should have been at a place straight in from Tsurumi Bridge, 
I seem to have been blown a good way to the north, and I felt as though the di¬ 
rections were all changed around. 

At the base of the bridge, inside a big cistern that had been dug out there, 
was a mother weeping and holding above her head a naked baby that was burned 
bright red all over its body, and another mother was crying and sobbing as she 
gave her burned breast to her baby. In the cistern the students stood with only 
their heads above the water and their two hands, which they clasped as they im¬ 
ploringly cried and screamed, calling their parents. But every single person who 
passed was wounded, all of them, and there was no one to turn to for help. The 
Singed hair on people’s heads was frizzled up and whitish, and covered with dust— 
from their appearance you couldn’t believe that they were human creatures of this 
world. Looking at these people made me think suddenly ‘It can’t be possible that 
I—.’ I looked at my two hands and found them covered with blood, and from my 
arms something that looked like rags was hanging and inside I could see the 
healthy-looking flesh with its mingled colors of white, red and black. Shocked, I 
put my hand into my mompei [slacks] pocket to get out my handkerchief, but there 
was no handkerchief, nor pocket either. And my mompei Were also burned off 
below my hips. I could feel my face gradually swelling up, but there was nothing 
I could do about it, and when some of my friends suggested that we try to return 
to our homes in the suburbs, I set out with them. As we walked along, fires were 
blazing high on both sides of us, and my back was painfully hot. From inside the 
wreckage of the houses we could hear screaming voices calling “Help!” and then 
the flames would swallow up everything. A child of about six, all covered with 
blood, holding a kitchen pot in his arms, was facing a burning house, s tamp in g 
his feet and screaming something. . . . 

Luckily there were some kind soldiers from a medical unit there, and Iffifey 
carried me up the hill to a place where I could lie down. There they gave me first 
aid treatment right away. It seemed that I had received a terrific blow on the back 
of my head, and there were fragments of roof tile left there. They pulled these cut 
and bandaged the wound feu* me.... 
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My father and four or five of our neighbors were searching around for me 
day after day and finally on the evening of the third day they discovered me in 
one comer of the barracks at the foot of Futaba Hill. On my blouse there was 
sewn a name-tag that my father had written for me; the letters had been burned 
out just as though that part of the cloth had been eaten away by moths, and it was 
by this that they were able to find me. 

“Atchan. This is Father.” 

When he said that, I was so happy that I couldn’t say a word—I could only 
nod my head. My swollen eyes wouldn’t open, so 1 couldn’t see my father’s face. 
This is how I was rescued. 

Even now the scars of those wounds remain over my whole body. On my 
head, my face, my arms, my legs and my chest. As I stroke these blackish-red 
raised scars on my arms, and every time I look in a mirror at this face of mine 
which is not like my face, and think that never again will I be able to see my 
former face and that I have to live my life forever in this condition, it becomes too 
sad to bear. At the time I lost hope for the future.. . . But with human beings, it 
isn’t only a beautiful outward appearance that is good. True beauty, worthy of a 
human being, takes away an ugly appearance and makes it into a splendid one. . . . 

It is my hope that in the future such a tragic event as this will never make a 
second appearance in this world. And I want things to work out so that atomic 
energy will be the power which will give birth to a peaceful world. I believe there 
is no necessity for mankind to experience directly such suffering. 


Since the surrender of Japan, it has been the policy of the United States 
government to try to arrive at agreements which, will eliminate fissionable weapons. 
However, the United States would not agree to Russian demands for atomic dis¬ 
armament without inspection. "If we accepted the Russian position [of 1946],” 
President Truman wrote in his Memoirs, "we would be deprived of everything 
except their promise to agree to controls. Then, if the Russians should launch an 
atomic armament race, our present advantage and security gained by our discovery 
and initiative would be wiped out” As it was. President Truman soon found him¬ 
self engaged in a race to keep the United States ahead of the Soviet Union. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: THE RACE FOR THE 
HYDROGEN BOMB* 

In all my dealings with the Atomic Energy Commission I made it a practice 
to conclude each discussion with the admonition that we must keep ahead. But 


* Reprinted from Harry S. Truman, Memoirs (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday ft 
Company, 1956), II, 306-15 by permission. Copyright, 19%, Time, Inc. 
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our monopoly to an end sooner than the experts had predicted. An atomic 
explosion took place in Russia in August 1949. 

The intelligence experts had different opinions about it, but in general none 
of them had looked for the Russians to detonate any atomic device before 1952. 
Fortunately, the Long Range Detection System of the Air Force had become fully 
developed in early 1949, and it was through this network that we were able to 
learn, in surprising detail, that an atomic explosion, not under our control, had 
taken place.... 

The Government of the United States was not unprepared for the Russian 
atomic explosion. There was no panic, and there was no need for emergency de¬ 
cisions. This was a situation that we had been expecting to happen sooner or'later. 
To be sure, it came sooner than the experts had estimated, but it did not require 
us to alter the direction of our program. . . . 

One of the positive effects of this development was to spur our laboratories 
and our great scientists to make haste on hydrogen bomb research. By the early fall 
of 1949, development of the “super”—the thermonuclear or hydrogen—bomb had 
progressed to the point where we were almost ready to put our theories into prac¬ 
tice. I believed that anything that would assure us the lead in the field of atomic 
energy development for defense had to be tried out, but a most complicated and 
baffling problem had arisen, and the alternatives were a long way from clear-cut. 

The first problem was to decide how much of die AEC’s energies and re¬ 
sources should be devoted to any early test that might show us whether or not the 
H-bomb would work. In order to do this, uranium now going into A-bomb pro¬ 
duction would have to be diverted. But how far could a program now working so 
successfully (the uranium-plutonium process) be cut back for tests on a method 
that might fail? 

Everything pertaining to the hydrogen bomb was at this time still in the 
realm of the uncertain. It was all theory and assumption. Even the scientists and 
the Commission were divided. And, in addition, the questions with which we were 
concerned related not only to matters of scientific knowledge but also to our de¬ 
fense strategy and our foreign policy. All of these had to be weighed. 

On the AEC, Chairman David Lilienthal, Sumner Pike, and Robert Bacher 
favored a policy of going slow on the hydrogen bomb. Gordon Dean and Lewis 
Strauss, however, saw no reason for any delay and wanted to go ahead at once 
with a test program. 

The Commission gave me a full account of its differences of opinion, and 
individual members expressed their own views in separate letters. I once again 
sought the advice of the Special Committee of the National Security Council, with 
Dean Acheson, Louis Johnson, and David Lilienthal as members. 

“I have recently received,” I wrote this committee on November 10, “a 
report by the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission which raises the qufes- 
tion as to whether the United States should proceed with the construction of 
‘super’ atomic weapons. This question involves consideration not only of the factors 
presented by the Atomic Enefgy Commission in its report but also political and 
military factors of concern to the Departments of State and Defense. 
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“To assist me in reaching a decision with respect to this vital question, I 
am therefore designating the Secretary of State, die Secretary of Defense and the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission as a special committee of the Na¬ 
tional Security Council to advise me on this problem. I suggest that each member 
of the committee provide from his agency appropriate staff officers to prepare un¬ 
der your supervision the necessary studies. I desire that the committee analyze all 
phases of the question including particularly the technical, military and political 
factors, and make recommendations as to whether and in what manner the United 
States should undertake the development and possible production of ‘super’ 
atomic weapons. Included in these recommendations, I should like to have 
the advice of the Council as to whether and when any publicity should be given 
this matter. . . .” 

On January 31, 1950, at twelve-thirty, the Special Committee came to the 
White House with their report. It was a unanimous recommendation signed by all 
three members—Dean Acheson, Louis Johnson, and David Lilienthal, and the 
gist of their recommendation was this: that I should direct the AEC to take what¬ 
ever steps were necessary to determine whether we could make and set off a 
hydrogen weapon. Concurrently with this, the Special Committee recommended a 
reexamination of our foreign policy and our strategic plans, both diplomatic and 
military. 

I approved these recommendations and issued a public statement: 

“It is part of my responsibility as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces 
to see to it that our country is able to defend itself against any possible aggressor. 

“Accordingly, I have directed the Atomic Energy Commission to continue 
its work on all forms of atomic weapons, including the so-called hydrogen or super¬ 
bomb. 

“Like all other work in the field of atomic weapons, it is being and will be 
carried forward on a basis consistent with the overall objectives of our program for 
peace and security. 

“This we shall continue to do until a satisfactory plan for international con¬ 
trol of atomic energy is achieved. We shall also continue to examine all those 
factors that affect our program for peace and this country’s security.” 

On February 24, about a month later, the Secretary of Defense and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff submitted a recommendation to step up our program sharply 
by “immediate implementation of all-out development of hydrogen bombs and 
means for their production and delivery.” 

The military chiefs were going on the assumption that the test of the H- 
bomb would be successful and that for this reason they recommended authorization 
to plan for full-scale production of facilities, equipment, and appropriate carriers. 

I referred this proposal for examination to the Special Committee of the 
National Security Council, which made a thorough study of all phases of the situa¬ 
tion and on March 9 brought me a detailed report. In this I was informed that, 
according to my directive of January 31 (to the Atomic Energy Commission), the 
■dentists at Los Alamos had turned their maximum efforts to a research and de¬ 
velopment program that would enable us to test a thermonuclear weapon as soon 
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as possible, and that they were now of the opinion that a test of the first step in the 
process could take place sometime in 1951. 

If the first step succeeded, then the entire process might be ready for testing 
by late 1952. The Special Committee reported that after a careful examination of 
all the facts it had been concluded that “there are no known additional steps which 
might be taken for further acceleration of the test program.” 

With these conclusions reached, it was now necessary to decide whether the 
AEC should proceed with its plans for the production of materials needed for 
thermonuclear weapons on the assumption that the tests would be successful. 

There were many considerations involved, including the expense. The tests 
would cost an estimated ninety-five million dollars, and the diversion of parts of the 
U-235 bomb program would cost considerably more. The plants for the production, 
the main substance needed for the hydrogen bomb, would take, even on a modest 
scale, two hundred million dollars as a start. There would also be about one hun¬ 
dred million dollars involved in development programs that were less directly re¬ 
lated to the making of the bomb. 

It is obvious that a great many facts had to be studied in order to make a 
decision like this. Still, it is the President’s responsibility to draw all ideas and all 
the obtainable facts together and balance them. He cannot allow himself to be 
swayed in any one direction. He must balance the military with the foreign policy, 
and both with the nation’s economy. 

Studying the report of the Special Committee, I had noted that the produc¬ 
tion facilities for one of the components could also be used for our current atomic 
program and in other fields of defense production. Thus there would not be a total 
loss even if it turned out that the process failed to work. This, however, was still the 
big “IF.” 

Later in 1950 and in early 1951, Dr. Ulam and Dr. Teller, at Los Alamos, 
made new discoveries that changed the picture. But in March 1950 it was still to 
be proved that the fusing of a light atom like hydrogen could be achieved. 

These were the circumstances at the time. Nevertheless, on March 10 addi¬ 
tional emphasis was given to the H-bomb research by my declaring it to be “of the 
highest urgency,” and I directed the Commission to plan at once for quantity pro¬ 
duction. Then, once we knew that the H-bomb was feasible, production on it 
should get under way as soon as possible. 

As a result of this decision, the huge Savannah River project of the Atomic 
Energy Commission was started, and other expansions were made in the AEC plant 
facilities. 

Meanwhile, the State Department policy planners and the planners in the 
Defense Department had been hard at work on the re-evaluation of our objectives 
which I had asked them to make in the directive of January 31, and I received 
from the two departments a first draft of their conclusions on April 7. », 

The report began with an analysis of the world situation. It pointed out that 
within the past thirty-five years the world had gone through two world wars, had 
seen two major revolutions, in Russia and China, had witnessed the passing of five 
empires and the drastic decline of two major imperial systems, the French and die 
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British. These events had basically altered the historical distribution of power until 
now there were only two major centers of power remaining, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

The United States, die report continued,'had its fundamental purpose clearly 
defined. The Preamble to the Constitution of the United States lists the aims of the 
American people in simple words that cannot be misunderstood. . to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and our Posterity.” 

In short, our fundamental aim was and is to assure the integrity and vitality 
of the free society we live in, a society that is based upon the dignity and worth 
of the individual. 

The fundamental design of the Soviet Union, on the other hand, is a world 
dominated by the will of the Kremlin. Whether we like it or not, this makes the 
United States the principal target of the Kremlin—the enemy that must be de¬ 
stroyed or subverted before the Soviets can achieve their goal. 

The danger spots in the situation were discussed, and close attention was 
given to the effect of Russian atomic strength, as it was likely to develop over the 
next few years. 

Our foreign policy aimed at building up rapidly the combined political, 
economic, and military strength of the free world. 

The power of the atom is of key importance in a search for a peaceful 
world. With its vast potentialities for power development, the atom can bring 
welfare and prosperity to a world at peace. On the other hand, in a world that is 
close to the brink of war as ours has been for the past few years, the atom’s power 
in the wrong hands can spell disaster. In the right hands, however, it can be used 
as an overriding influence against aggression and reckless war, and for that reason 
I have always insisted that, within the resources of a balanced security system and 
a balanced economy, we stay ahead of all the world in atomic affairs. 

The development of the hydrogen bomb was one direction in which we held 
our commanding lead. But we were also able to adapt the A-bomb to new uses, 
even to the point where it became possible to build atomic cannons, to put atomic 
warheads on guided missiles and atomic-powered units into submarines. ... 

Thermonuclear power developments were moving on, in spite of unavoid¬ 
able delays by material shortages. A crucial test came off successfully in March 
1951 at Eniwetok. This was a tremendously important event, for it proved that the 
scientific calculations were correct, and with that knowledge in hand it now be¬ 
came possible to make further definite plans. Major progress was made shortly 
thereafter at a planning conference at Princeton, New Jersey, in June 1951, where 
the most important idea that was presented had to do with a novel plan for pro¬ 
ducing the hydrogen bomb in quantity. 

On June 12 Gordon Dean brought me a full report of this meeting and of 
the program that was agreed upon. He said that if I approved this program now, 
we could expect our first full-size thermonuclear test by early fall of 1952, and I 
took Dean’s report with me for further study. 
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A week later he got my approval to go ahead. 

One complication with this H-bomb test that we did not anticipate at the 
time was the combination of weather and American politics. When the fall of 1952 
rolled around and preparations seemed near completion, the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission called for a weather forecast for the Eniwetok test site so that they could 
fix the exact date for the test. The weather in. that part of the Pacific is such that 
in the fall only one or two days each month will give ideal conditions, and the best 
date for the test, it turned out, was November 1, only three days before the election. 

Gordon Dean came to me and said that he and some of the other AEC 
Commissioners felt that it might perhaps not be desirable to set off the first full- 
scale H-bomb test so near to the election date. They were of the opinion that the 
explosion would surely not remain a secret and that it might be judged a political 
maneuver. I asked Gordon Dean if. he knew of any other suitable date and what 
it would cost to postpone the test shot. He told me. 1 then instructed him to forget 
politics and hold the test on whatever date weather conditions would be most 
favorable. I think he knew what my answer was going to be before he came, for 
mpre than once he had heard me say that political considerations should never be 
tolerated in the nation’s atomic program. 

The first test of a hydrogen bomb, which was set off on November 1, 1952, 
was a dramatic success. So powerful was the explosion that an entire island was 
blown away and a huge crater left in the coral. It was an awesome demonstration 
of the new power, and I felt that it was important that the newly elected President 
should be fully informed about it. And on the day after the election I requested 
the Atomic Energy Commission to arrange to brief President-elect Eisenhower on 
the results of the test as well as on our entire nuclear program. 

At the time the new administration took over, the nation had been through 
nearly seven and a half years of the atomic age. We had invested seven billion 
dollars in research and development in nuclear energy. By 1953 the nation had a 
stockpile of atomic bombs, together with the means for delivering these bombs to 
the target. It also had a growing arsenal of tactical weapons using atomic war¬ 
heads, a submarine under construction powered by atomic energy, and a success¬ 
fully tested hydrogen bomb and facilities for its production. By 1953 atomic energy 
had been applied successfully in the fields of medicine and biology, and research 
was being pushed still further for economically feasible peacetime uses. Further¬ 
more, we had taken the leadership in proposing United Nations control of atomic 
power. In the interest of peace, we kept pressing for international control in the 
face of obstructive resistance of the Russians. 

It is to the scientists, the members of the Commission, and the dedicated 
workers in laboratories and in factories to whom all credit must go. The roster of 
the membership of the Atomic Energy Commission, its staff and its advisory groups, 
reads like a list of the best men who have been attracted to public service. Soqge of 
them were subjected to harassment and abuse because they spoke their mimk and 
refused to play politics with the program, but these are die men who keep democ¬ 
racy in the lead. 

In this list of atomic developments, I have put the peaceful us e * and the 
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military uses side by side. It is a matter of practical necessity in the kind of world 
in which we live today that we gave priority to security, but I have always had 
the profound hope that atomic energy would one day soon serve its rightful pur¬ 
pose—the benefit of all mankind. 

I would have been more than happy if our plan for international control 
had been carried out and if all efforts of the world’s scientists could have been bent 
toward finding ways and means to make the atom serve man’s wants and needs. 
It will always remain my prayer that the world will come to look upon the atom 
as a' source of useful energy and a source of important healing power, and that 
there will never again be any need to invoke the terrible destructive powers that lie 
hidden in the elements. 


Only a few months after the United States exploded a hydrogen bomb, the 
Russians also successfully tested one. President Dwight D. Eisenhower warned the 
American people that the physical security of the nation had "almost totally dis¬ 
appeared before the long-range bomber and the destructive power of a single 
bomb ." Since the same destructive force could threaten Russia, there seemed some 
possibility that the new Russian leaders who had succeeded Stalin might be recep¬ 
tive to disarmament proposals. At a "summit conference” at Geneva on July 21, 
1955, President Eisenhower laid before Chairman Nikolai Bulganin of the Russian 
Council of Ministers and Nikita Khrushchev proposals for disarmament and aerial 
inspection. Nothing came of the proposals. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER: DISARMAMENT 

PROPOSALS: STATEMENT ON DISARMAMENT 

PRESENTED AT THE GENEVA CONFERENCE* 

MR. CHAIRMAN , GENTLEMEN: 

Disarmament is one of the most important subjects on our agenda. It is also 
extremely difficult. In recent years the scientists have discovered methods of making 
weapons many, many times more destructive of opposing armed forces—but also 
of homes, and industries and lives—than ever known or even imagined before. 
These same scientific discoveries have made much more complex the problems of 
limitation and control and reduction of armament. 

After our victory as Allies in World War II, my country rapidly disarmed. 
Within a few years our armament was at a very low level. Then events occurred 
beyond our borders which caused us to realize that we had disarmed too much. 

* Reprinted from Public Papers of the Presidents . . . : Dwight D. Eisenhower 
. . . 1955 (Washington, D.C.: 1959),’pp. 713-16. 
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For our own security and to safeguard peace we needed greater strength. Therefore 
we proceeded to rearm and to associate with others in a partnership for peace and 
for mutual security. 

The American people are determined to maintain and if necessary increase 
this armed strength for as long a period as is necessary to safeguard peace and to 
maintain our security. 

But we know that a mutually dependable system for less armament on the 
part of ail nations would be a better way to safeguard peace and to maintain our 
security. 

It would ease, the fears of war in the anxious hearts of people everywhere. 
It would lighten the burdens upon the backs of the people. It would make it possi¬ 
ble for every nation, great and small, developed and less developed, to advance the 
•standards of living of its people, to attain better food, and clothing, and shelter, 
more of education and larger enjoyment of life. 

Therefore the United States government is prepared to enter into a sound 
and reliable agreement making possible the reduction of armament. I have di¬ 
rected that an intensive and thorough study of this subject be made within our 
own government. From these studies, which are continuing, a very important prin¬ 
ciple is emerging to which I referred in my opening statement on Monday. 

No sound and reliable agreement can be made unless it is completely cov¬ 
ered by an inspection and reporting system adequate to support every portion of 
the agreement. 

The lessons of history teach us that disarmament agreements without ade¬ 
quate reciprocal inspection increase the dangers of war and do not brighten the 
prospects of peace. 

Thus it is my view that the priority attention of our combined study of dis¬ 
armament should be upon the subject of inspection and reporting. 

Questions suggest themselves. 

How effective an inspection system can be designed which would be mu¬ 
tually and reciprocally acceptable within our countries and the other nations of the 
world? How would such a system operate? What could it accomplish? 

Is certainty against surprise aggression attainable by inspection? Could 
violations be discovered promptly and effectively counteracted? 

We have not as yet been able to discover any scientific or other inspection 
method which would make certain of the elimination of nuclear weapons. So far 
as we are aware no other nation has made such a discovery. Our study of this 
problem is continuing. We have not as yet been able-to discover any accounting 
qr other inspection method of being certain of the true budgetary facts of total 
expenditures for armament. Our study of this problem is continuing. We by no 
means exclude the possibility of finding useful checks in these fields. 

As you can see from these statements, it is. our impression that many past 
proposals of disarmament are more sweeping than can be insured by effective in¬ 
spection. 

Gentlemen, since I have been working on this memorandum to present to 
this Conference, I have been searching my heart and mind for something that I 
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could say here that could convince everyone of the great sincerity of the United 
States in approaching this problem of disarmament. 

I should address myself for a moment principally to the Delegates from the 
Soviet Union, because our two great countries admittedly possess new and terrible 
weapons in quantities which do give rise in other parts of the world, or reciprocally, 
to the fears and dangers of surprise attack. 

I propose, therefore, that we take a practical step, that we begin an ar¬ 
rangement, very quickly, as between ourselves—immediately. These steps would 
include: 

To give to each other a complete blueprint of our military establishments, 
from beginning to end, from one end x>f our countries to the other; lay out the 
establishments and provide die-blueprints to each other. 

Next, to provide within our countries facilities for aerial photography to the 
other country—we to provide you the facilities within our country, ample facilities 
for aerial reconnaissance, where you can make all the pictures you choose and 
take them to your own country to study, you to provide exactly the same facilities 
for us and we to make these examinations, and by this step to convince the world 
that we are providing as between ourselves against the possibility of great surprise 
attack, thus lessening danger and relaxing tension. Likewise we will make more 
easily attainable a comprehensive and effective system of inspection and disarma¬ 
ment, because what I propose, I assure you, would be but a beginning. 

Now from my statements I believe you will anticipate my suggestion. It is 
that we instruct our representatives in the Subcommittee on Disarmament in dis¬ 
charge of their mandate from the United Nations to give priority effort to the 
study of inspection and reporting. Such a study could well include a step by step 
testing of inspection and reporting methods. 

The United States is ready to proceed in the study and-testing of a reliable 
system of inspections and reporting, and when that system is proved, then to reduce 
armaments with all others to the extent that the system will provide assured results. 

The successful working out of such a system would do much to develop the 
mutual confidence which will open wide the avenues of progress for all our 
peoples. 

The quest for peace is the statesman’s most exacting duty. Security of the 
nation entrusted to his care is his greatest responsibility. Practical progress to last¬ 
ing peace in his fondest hope. Yet in pursuit of his hope he must not betray the 
trust placed in him as guardian of the people’s security. A sound peace—with se¬ 
curity, justice, wellbeing, and freedom for the people of the world— can be 
achieved, but only by patiently and thoughtfully following a hard and sure and 
tested road. 


Despite the disappointing reception of his proposals, President Eisenhower 
continued to wage “a war for peace.” On August 21,1957, he authorized includ¬ 
ing a suspension of nuclear tests among the disarmament proposals being made by 
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the United States. After a Russian rebuff on August 28, he reiterated his proposals. 
Finally, in the spring of 1958, Khrushchev announced unilaterally that Russia 
would cease nuclear tests. President Eisenhower declared that the United States 
also would stop testing on a year-to-year basis, providing Russia would negotiate 
a control agreement and seriously discuss disarmament. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER: PROPOSAL TO SUSPEND 

NUCLEAR TESTS* 

In our efforts with our allies to reach a sound and early agreement with the 
Soviet Union on a first-step disarmament program, 1 have authorized the Secretary 
of State to make a significant change in our proposals in the United Nations Dis¬ 
armament Sub-Committee now meeting in London. ^ 

Pursuant to this authorization the Secretary of State has instructed the 
Chairman of our delegation in London to inform the Sub-Committee today that 
we will be willing as part of our proposal for a first-step disarmament agreement 
to include a suspension of testing of nuclear weapons for a period up to two years 
under certain conditions and safeguards. These include Soviet acceptance of the 
United States position that, within that period, there will be initiated a permanent 
cessation of production of fissionable materials for weapons purposes and instal¬ 
lation of inspection systems to insure performance. 

The delegations of Canada, France and the United Kingdom join us in 
presenting this proposal which should be a major step toward reaching a sound 
and safeguarded first-step arms control agreement. 

I sincerely hope that the Soviet Union will now join us and our Western 
colleagues in agreeing to our disarmament proposals, including the cessation of 
production of fissionable materials for weapons purposes. 

Until such a first-step arms control agreement comes into force, the United 
States will, of course, conduct such nuclear testing as our security requires. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER: REPLY TO SOVIET 
UNION’S ATTACK ON THE DISARMAMENT 
PROPOSALS** 

It is deeply disappointing to all true lovers of peace that die Soviet Union 
should have already attacked, with such scornful words, the proposals which €San- 


* Reprinted, from Public Papers of the Presidents . . . : Dwight D. Eisenhower 
... 1957 (Washington, D.C.: 1958), p. 627. 

** Reprinted from Public Papers of the Presidents . . : Dwight D. Eisenhower 

. . . 1957 (Washington, D.C.: 1958), pp. 635-36. 
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ada, France, the United Kingdom and the United States are putting forward at 
the United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee in London. It is noteworthy that 
this attack coincides with the boastful statement by the Soviet Union that they 
have made advances in the development of means for bringing mass destruction 
to any part of the world. 

The Western Powers at London are completing their presentation of a 
rounded and interdependent first-stage proposal which, among other things, would, 
on a supervised and safeguarded basis, 

(a) provide a measure of protection against massive attack; 

(b) suspend for two years the further testing of nuclear weapons; 

(c) seek that outer space shall be used only for peaceful, not military, 
purposes; 

(d) provide a date after which no fissionable material will be produced for 
weapons purposes and existing nuclear weapons st^kpiles will begin to be re¬ 
duced by transfers for peaceful purposes; 

(e) begin a reduction of armed forces and armaments. 

It would be tragic if these important first-stage proposals, fraught with such 
significance for the peace of the world, were rejected by the Soviet Union even 
before they could have been seriously studied and before the Western presentation 
is complete. Such a Soviet attitude would condemn humanity to an indefinite 
future of immeasurable danger. 

So far as the United States is concerned, we shall never renounce our efforts 
to find ways and means to save mankind from that danger and to establish a just 
and lasting peace. 


While the United States in good faith abstained from nuclear testing and 
preparations for tests (which would take months), negotiations with the Soviet 
Union went on endlessly and fruitlessly. Suddenly in September, 1961, Khrushchev 
announced that Russia was undertaking a series of tests of unprecedented scale. 
President John F. Kennedy called upon him to agree to an immediate test ban. 
When Khrushchev refused, Kennedy ordered resumption of underground tests 
and in March, 1962, announced his reluctant decision to resume tests in the 
atmosphere. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY: “THE UNITED STATES MUST 
MAINTAIN . . . EFFECTIVE . . . NUCLEAR WEAPONS”* 

Seventeen years ago, man unleashed the power of the atom. He thereby 
took into his mortal hands the power of self-extinction. Throughout the years that 


* New York Times, March 3, 1962. Copyright © 1962 by The New York Times 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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have followed, under three successive Presidents, the United States has sought to 
banish this weapon from the arsenals of individual nations. . . . 

But until mankind has banished both war and its instruments of destruction, 
the United States must maintain an effective quantity and quality of nuclear 
weapons, so deployed and protected as to be capable of surviving any surprise at* 
tack and devastating the attacker. Only through such strength can we be certain 
of deterring a nuclear strike, or an overwhelming ground attack, upon our forces 
and allies. 

Only through such strength can we in the free world—should that deterrent 
fail—face the tragedy of another war with any hope of survival. And that de¬ 
terrent strength, if it is to be effective and credible when compared with that of 
any other nation, must embody the most modem, the most reliable and the most 
versatile nuclear weapons our research and development can produce. 

The testing of new weapons and the effects is necessarily a part of that re¬ 
search and development process. Without tests—to experiment and verify— 
progress is limited. A nation which is refraining from tests obviously cannot match 
the gains of a nation conducting tests. And when all nuclear powers refrain from 
testing, the nuclear arms race is held in check. 

But on Sept. 1 of last year, while the United States and the United King¬ 
dom were negotiating in good faith at Geneva, the Soviet Union callously broke 
its moratorium with a two-month series of more than forty nuclear tests. 

Preparations for these tests had been secretly under way for many months. 
Accompanied by new threats and new tactics of terror, these tests—conducted 
mostly in the atmosphere—represented a major Soviet effort to put nuclear 
weapons back into the arms race. 

Once it was apparent that new appeals and proposals were to no avail, I 
authorized on Sept 5 a resumption of United States nuclear tests underground, 
and I announced on Nov. 2—before the close of die -Soviet series—that prepara¬ 
tions were being ordered for a resumption of atmospheric tests, and that we would 
make whatever tests our security required in the light of Soviet gains. 

This week, the National Security Council has completed its review of this 
subject The scope of the Sovie* tests has been carefully reviewed by the most com¬ 
petent scientists in the country. The scope and justification of proposed American 
tests have been carefully reviewed, determining which experiments can be safely 
deferred, which can be deleted, which can be combined or conducted underground, 
and which are essential to our military and scientific progress. 

Careful attention has been given to the limiting of radioactive fall-out, to 
the future course of arms control diplomacy, and to our obligations to other 
nations. 

Every alternative was examined. Every avenue of obtaining Soviet agree¬ 
ment was explored. We were determined not to rush into imitating their tests. 
And we were equally determined to do only what our own security required us to 
do. Although the complex preparations have continued at full speed while these 
facts were being uncovered, no single decision of this Administration has been 
more thoroughly or more thoughtfully weighed. 
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Having carefully considered these findings—having received die unanimous 
recommendations of the pertinent department and agency heads—and having 
observed the Soviet Union’s refusal to accept any agreement which would inhibit 
its fredom to test extensively after preparing secretly—I have today authorized the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Defense to conduct a series of 
nuclear tests—beginning when our preparations are completed, in the latter part of 
April and to be concluded as quickly as possible (within two or three months)— 
such series, involving only those tests which cannot be held underground, to take 
place in the atmosphere over the Pacific Ocean. 

The tests are to be conducted under conditions which restrict the radio¬ 
active fall-out to an absolute minimum, far less than the contamination created 
by last fall’s Soviet series. . . . 

Nevertheless, I find it deeply regrettable that any radioactive material must 
be added to the atmosphere—that even one additional individual’s health may be 
risked in the foreseeable future. And however remote and infinitesimal those haz¬ 
ards are judged to be, I still exceedingly regret the necessity of balancing these 
hazards against the hazards to hundreds of millions of lives which would be created 
by any relative decline in our nuclear strength. 

In the absence of a major shift in Soviet policies, no American President— 
responsible for the freedom and safety of so many people—could in good faith 
make any other decision. . . . 

Had the Soviet tests of last fall reflected merely a new effort in intimidation 
and bluff, our security would not have been affected. But in fact they also reflected 
a highly sophisticated technology, the trial of novel designs and techniques, and 
some substantial gains in weaponry. . . . 

In short, last fall’s tests, in and by themselves, did not give the Soviet Union 
superiority in nuclear power. They did, however, provide the Soviet laboratories 
with a mass of data and experience on which, over the next two or three years, 
they can base significant analyses, experiments and extrapolations, preparing for 
the next test series, which would confirm and advance their findings. 

And I must report to you in all candor that further Soviet series, in the 
absence of further Western progress, could well provide the Soviet Union with a 
nuclear attack and defense capability so powerful as to encourage aggressive de¬ 
signs. Were we to stand still while the Soviets surpassed us—or even appeared to 
surpass us—the free world’s ability to deter, to survive and to respond to an all-out 
attack would be seriously weakened. 

The fact of the matter is that we cannot make similar strides without test¬ 
ing in the atmosphere as well as underground. For, in many areas of nuclear weap¬ 
ons research, we have reached the point where our progress is stifled without 
experiments in every environment. 

While wfi will be conducting far fewer tests than the Soviets, with far less 
fall-out, there will still be those in other countries who will urge us to refrain 
from testing at all. 

Perhaps they forget that this country long refrained from testing, and 
sought to ban all tests, while the Soviets were secretly preparing new explosions. 
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Perhaps they forget the Soviet threats of last autumn and their arbitrary rejection 
of ali appeals and proposals, from both the United States and the United Nations. 

But those free people who value their freedom and their security, and look 
to our relative strength to shield them from danger—rthose who know of our good 
faith in seeking an end to testing and an end to the arms race—will, I am con¬ 
fident, want the United States to do whatever it must do to deter the threat of 
aggression. 

If they felt we could be swayed by threats or intimidation—if they thought 
we could permit a repetition of last summer’s deception—then surely they would 
lose faith in our will and wisdom as well as our weaponry. 

I have no doubt that most of our friends around the world have shared 
my hope that we would never find it necessary to test again—and my own belief 
that, in the long run, the only real security in this age of nuclear peril rests not in 
armament but in disarmament. 

But I am equally certain that they would insist on our testing once that is 
deemed necessary to protect free world security. They know we are not deciding 
to test for political or psychological reasons—and they also know that we cannot 
avoid testing for political or psychological reasons. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union are also watching this decision. Should we 
fail to follow the dictates of our own security, they will chalk it up, not to good 
will, but to a failure of will—not to a confidence in Western superiority, but to 
our fear of world opinion, the very world opinion for which they showed such 
contempt. 

They could well be encouraged by such signs of weakness to seek another 
period of no testing without controls—another opportunity for stifling our progress 
while secretly preparing, on the basis of last fall’s experiments, for. the new test 
series which might alter the balance of power. 

With such a one-sided advantage, why would they change their strategy, 
or refrain from testing, merely because we refrained? Why would they want to 
halt their drive to surpass us in nuclear technology? And why would they ever 
consider accepting a true test ban or mutual disarmament? 

Our reasons for testing and our peaceful intentions are clear—so clear that 
even the Soviets could not objectively regard our resumption of tests, following 
their own resumption of tests, as provocative or preparatory for war. On the con¬ 
trary, it is my hope that the prospects for peace may actually be strengthened by 
this decision—once the Soviet leaders realize that the West will no longer stand 
still, negotiating in good faith, while they reject inspection and are free to prepare 
for further tests. 

As new disarmament talks approach, the basic lesson of some three years 
and 353 negotiating sessions in Geneva is this—that the Soviets will not agree 4p 
an effective ban on nuclear tests as long as a new series of offers and prolonged 
negotiation*) or a new uninspected moratorium, or a new agreement without con¬ 
trols, would enable them once again to prevent the West from testing while they 
prepare in secret 

But inasmuch as this choice is now no longer open to them, let us hope 
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that they will take a different attitude on banning nuclear tests—that they will 
prefer to see the nuclear arms race checked instead of intensified, with all the 
dangers that that intensification brings: The spread of nuclear weapons to other 
nations; the constant increase in world tensions; the steady decrease in all prospects 
for disarmament; and, with it, a steady decrease in the security of us all. 

If the Soviets should change their position, we will have an opportunity to 
learn it immediately. On the 14th of March, in Geneva, Switzerland, a new 
eighteen-power conference on disarmament will begin. A statement of agreed prin¬ 
ciples has been worked out with the Soviets and endorsed by the United Nations. 

In the long run, it is the constructive possibilities of this conference—and 
not the testing of new destructive weaponsr-on which rest the hope of all man¬ 
kind. However dim those hopes may sometimes seem, they can never be aban¬ 
doned. And however far-off most steps toward disarmament appear, there are 
some that can, be taken at once. 

The United States will offer at the Geneva conference—not in the advance 
expectation they will be rejected, and not merely for purposes of propaganda—a 
series of concrete plans for a major “breakthrough to peace ” We hope and be¬ 
lieve that they will appeal to all nations opposed to war. 

They will include specific proposals for fair and enforceable agreements: 
To halt the production of fissionable materials and nuclear weapons and their 
transfer to other nations, to convert them from weapon stockpiles to peaceable use, 
to destroy the warheads and the delivery systems that threaten man’s existence, to 
check the danger of surprise and accidental attack, to reserve outer space for 
peaceful use, and progressively to reduce all armed forces in such a way as ulti¬ 
mately to remove forever all threats and thoughts of war. 

And of greatest importance to our discussion tonight, we shall, in associ¬ 
ation with the United Kingdom, present once again our proposals for a separate 
comprehensive treaty—with appropriate arrangements for detection and veri¬ 
fication—to halt permanently the testing of all nuclear weapons, in every environ¬ 
ment: in the air, in outer space, underground and underwater. New modifications 
will also be offered in the light of new experience. 

The essential arguments and facts relating to such a treaty are well known 
to the Soviet Union. There is no need for further repetition, propaganda or delay. 
The fact that both sides have decided to resume testing only emphasizes the need 
for new agreement, not new arguments. 

And before charging that this decision shatters all hope for agreement, the 
Soviets should recall that we were willing to work out with them, for joint sub¬ 
mission to the U. N., an agreed statement of disarmament principles at the very 
time their autumn tests were being conducted. And Mr. Khrushchev knows, as 
he said in 1960, that any nation which broke the moratorium could expect other 
nations to be forced, and I quote, “to take the same road.” 

Our negotiators will be ready to talk about this treaty even before the con-; 
ference on March 14th—and they will be ready to sign well before the date on 
which our tests are ready to begin. That date is still nearly two months away. 

If tiie Soviet Union should now be wilting to accept such a treaty, sign it 
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before the latter part of April, and apply it immediately—if all testing can thus be 
actually halted—then the nuclear arms race would be slowed down at last, the 
security of the United States and its ability to meet its commitments would be 
safeguarded and there would be no need for our tests to begin. 

But this must be a fully effective treaty. We know now enough about 
broken negotiations, secret preparations and the advantage gained from a long test 
series never to offer again an uninspected moratorium. . . . 

. . . our ultimate objective is not to test for the sake of testing. Our real 
objective is to make our own tests unnecessary, to prevent others from testing, to 
prevent the nuclear arms race from mushrooming out of control, to take the first 
steps toward general and complete disarmament. 

And that is why, in the last analysis, it is the leaders of the Soviet Union 
who must bear the heavy responsibility of choosing, in the weeks that lie ahead, 
whether we proceed with these new steps—or proceed with new tests. . . . 

It is our hope and prayer that these grim, unwelcome tests will never have 
to be made—that these deadly weapons will never have to be fired—and that our 
preparations for war will bring about the preservation of peace. 

Our foremost aim is the control of force, not the pursuit of force, in a world 
made safe for mankind. But whatever the future brings, I am sworn to uphold 
and defend the freedom of the American people—and I intend to do whatever 
must be done to fulfill that solemn obligation. 


Even after Russia had resumed nuclear tests, she continued to discuss the 
limitation of armaments with the United States. Month after month, these nego¬ 
tiations produced nothing but discouraging news. Nevertheless, John J. McCloy, 
who had been the President's Advisor on Disarmament among numerous other 
high offices he had held, could also see some significant fields of mutual interest 
between the United States and Russia. 


JOHN J. McCLOY: BALANCE SHEET ON 
DISARMAMENT* 

I have discussed some discouraging prospects for disarmament. . . . But 
we should not dwell exclusively on the discouraging factory; there are basic fields 
of mutual interest which must also be examined and appraised. One can reasonably 
assume that both the leaders and the peoples of the Soviet Union and the United 
States are convinced of the necessity of avoiding a nuclear war. Despite loose 
statements and conjectures on both sides, the leaden of each country have facts 

* Reprinted from John J. McCloy, "Balance Sheet on Disarmament," Foreign 
Affairs, XL (April, 1962), 347-58 by permission. 
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available to them which bear conclusive evidence that “victory” in a serious ther¬ 
monuclear exchange is a .highly questionable concept. 

Thus the fundamental common interest is the elimination of this threat of 
destruction. Some Soviet leaders continue to contend that if an all-out nuclear war 
should occur, capitalism would be destroyed while the Soviet Union would merely 
be damaged. Apart from purely ideological reasoning, they have made some at¬ 
tempt to base this conclusion on concrete military grounds, placing emphasis on 
such factors as the distribution of population in the Soviet Union, its lesser re¬ 
liance on communications, and similar matters. Others in the Soviet Union have 
been more realistic in assessing the possibility of mutual destruction. If the respon¬ 
sible Soviet leadership were frank with itself and the Russian people, it would 
acknowledge destruction on an unacceptable scale as a certainty rather than a 
possibility. 

It may be argued that the tone of some Soviet predictions about the out¬ 
come of an all-out nuclear war might mean that the Soviet Union has not aban¬ 
doned the possibility of embarking on such a war as an instrument of policy, 
feeling that perhaps out of the ashes it might construct a Communist world. 
Though my belief in the sincere desire of the Soviet leaders for disarmament was 
shaken by the manner in which the Soviet Union conducted the test-ban nego¬ 
tiations, and by its resumption of tests, I do not share that view. I believe the 
Soviet leaders who hold the chief positions of responsibility recognize the true facts. 
A thermonuclear exchange would involve complete destruction of the Soviet 
standard of living, built up so painfully since 1917. If the leaders are well in¬ 
formed, and I believe they are, they know that conjecture as to which would sur¬ 
vive better, capitalism or Communism, is simply silly. What would be left after 
such a war would not be recognizable either as Communism or capitalism. Such 
survivors as there were would have to find a new name for the primitive system by 
which they would conduct their struggle to recover. Another consideration which 
must be in the minds of the Soviet leaders is the horrifying thought of a Soviet 
Union, terribly crippled, living next to a relatively undamaged China with a 
population of about 700,000,000. 

Granted that the Soviet Union may be willing to accept a higher level of 
risk of war than is the United States, nevertheless, in my judgment, the facts 
greatly favor the view that, in so far as they understand the risks in any particular 
step they may be contemplating, and in so far as they can control the situation, 
the Soviet leaders wish to avoid general nuclear war, if only for selfish reasons. 

A second area of mutual interest which arises from the common desire to 
avoid a nuclear war must be the prevention of any such war by accident, miscal¬ 
culation or failure of communication. Soviet discussions of this problem have at 
times tended to be heavily tinged with propaganda aimed at the West’s defense 
arrangements; thus they haye often discussed the problems solely in terms of a 
possible Western mistake or accident. Moreover, the conceptual approach to this 
problem which they adopt publicly—namely, that measures short of radical or 
complete disarmament are marginal or temporary value in meeting the dangers 
confronting mankind—has been pushed to the extreme. It has appeared to inhibit 
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their discussion of the more immediate measures aimed at reducing these dangers. 
Finally, they are most sensitive about the possibilities—as they see them—that 
measures to reduce the chances of war by accident or miscalculation might serious¬ 
ly infringe upon the secrecy surrounding their military establishment, which they 
cling to as an alleged strategic asset. 

Nevertheless, there does seem to be an increasing recognition on their part, 
as there has been on the part of the United States, of the increased danger in¬ 
volved in the growth of nuclear stockpiles and more particularly in the growth of 
complex and extensive systems for the delivery of nuclear weapons. They seem 
aware, too, of the resulting heavier responsibility imposed upon the principal nu¬ 
clear powers, pending the adoption of a disarmament agreement, to minimize the 
dangers either by unilateral action or by multilateral agreement. 

The revolution in weapons development has resulted in the creation of 
delivery systems with fantastic rates of speed. Certain missiles that might be used 
in case of war have a speed of around 16,000 miles per hour, which would mean 
a delivery time of only about one-half hour between the Soviet Union and the 
United States; and missile-launching submarines will provide almost no warning 
time at all. As a counter, defensive systems are being developed with such quick 
reaction times as to give real meaning to the term “war by accident, miscalcula¬ 
tion or failure of communication.” Indeed, it is questionable whether the human 
mind can encompass all the problems involved in controlling these devices even 
without a war. It is not inconceivable that we could blow ourselves up without help 
from the Russians; and vice versa. Thus, the arms race has an impressive way of 
building its own tensions. The Government of the United States is aware of these 
dangers and is spending a very great amount of time, effort and money in at¬ 
tempting to devise ways to reduce them. It is to be hoped devoutly that there is 
a similar effort in the U.S.S.R. 

Another common desire is to prevent any third country from provoking a 
nuclear war. In concrete terms, this expresses itself principally in the Soviet Union’s 
concern about the acquisition of an independent nuclear capability by Germany 
and (judging the situation objectively) by Communist China. For then both these 
powers would have the ability to involve the United States and the Soviet Union— 
Germany through its alliance with the United States, Red China through an 
attack upon some vital American interest which would call forth an American 
reaction, which, in turn, would require Soviet assistance to Communist China (at 
least in the present state of the alliance). The Soviets could reasonably conclude 
that the acquisition of nuclear weapons by West Germany and by Communist 
China, or indeed by anyone else, would substantially take out of their control the 
decision of whether or not to go to war. In somewhat different degree, the same 
danger exists for us. 

From such information as we possess, Communist China intends to become 
a nuclear power and there are strong indications that its leaders will not be bound 
by any commitments the Soviet Union may make to others in regard to disarma¬ 
ment. The true attitude of Communist China may be “a mystery wrapped in an 
enigma,” but the auguries for its good will in international affairs at the moment 
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hardly seem propitious. For one thing, the Red Chinese leaders may not share the 
same sober feelings that many of the Soviet leaders have about the effects of a 
nuclear war. Certainly no far-reaching agreements on disarmament can be under¬ 
taken without having in mind the position of Red China. If we question the 
willingness of the Soviet Union to submit disputes in which it has an interest to 
determination by an international institution, our reservations must be even greater 
about Red China’s willingness to do so in similar situations. 

Whenever Red China was brought up in the course of our discussions on 
the test ban, the usual Soviet retort was, “What about France?” That France is 
presumably a long way from an ability to make and deliver a significant number 
of bombs did not deflect the question. The fact remains, however, that although 
France’s desire to become a nuclear power has quite different implications than 
does Red China’s, the French position has not been helpful to the general cause 
of disarmament. It has contributed to a plurality of nuclear power which involves 
the danger that the employment of nuclear weapons may be irresponsible. But Red 
China’s possession of the bomb is clearly a greater threat—a view with which, I 
have the impression, Moscow would agree. 

The Soviet interest in avoiding an extension of nuclear weapons to addi¬ 
tional countries coincides to a substantial degree with our own. The United States 
policy, as expressed in our national legislation, is directed against a proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. The United States Program of September 25, 1961, includes as 
one of its important measures a provision that states owning nuclear weapons 
would not relinquish control of them to any nation not already owning them nor 
transmit to any such nation information or material necessary for their manu¬ 
facture. 

The similarity of American and Soviet interests in this regard should not be 
overestimated. The geographic and political relationship between the United 
States and the other members of NATO is quite different from the geographic 
relationship between the U.S.S.R and the other Warsaw Pact nations. The Presi¬ 
dent of the United States indicated in Ottawa that our relationship with our Allies 
would have to be taken into account in determining the physical disposition and 
political control of nuclear weapons that are available for the area covered by the 
NATO treaty. In this connection, there is substantially more security to be de¬ 
rived from having nuclear weapons under the control of NATO than independent 
of its control. If the U.S.S.R. is seriously concerned to see that these weapons are 
disposed and controlled so as to eliminate the danger that any nation at present 
without them could one day start a war which would engulf the world, then a real 
mutuality of interest exists. 

The fourth area of mutual interest is economic. It would be advantageous 
to the Soviet Union, one would think, to be free of the economic burden of the 
arms race and thus be able to devote all its economic resources to fulfilling its 
long-range plans for internal improvement. According to the best estimates, it is at 
present spending considerably more than 10 percent of its gross national product 
for defense purposes. 

In the United States we devote just under 10 percent of our gross national 
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product (which is about twice as large as the Soviet G.N.P.) to defense. Further¬ 
more, in the United States a smaller proportion of the working population is de¬ 
pendent upon defense for employment than is the case in the Soviet Union. How¬ 
ever, statistics do not fully reflect the great concentration of capital, energy, 
thought and skills which are devoted directly or indirectly to armaments in the 
United States. Admittedly, this concentration has a deep impact on our economy 
and it is not going to be a simple matter to switch the human and physical re¬ 
sources involved to purely peacetime pursuits. Advance planning will be required 
at all levels of government and on the part of business and labor if we are to. make 
appropriate provision for the maintenance and growth of aggregate demand and 
if we are to master the structural problems which would be involved in the process 
of conversion. 

In the United States serious studies have already heen instituted in this field. 
Like other nations, we have many unmet needs, public and private, and with 
imagination and determination they can be translated into economic demand once 
we are free to turn our backs on the production of weapons of destruction. It is 
enough to think simply of the unsatisfied needs in the fields of education, natural 
resources, urban renewal, transportation and social welfare to realize what a vast 
economic interest we really have in disarmament. And beyond these domestic needs 
are the almost inexhaustible requirements of the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. 

In the past, moreover, this country has moved successfully from mobiliza¬ 
tion to demobilization more rapidly and completely than any other country of 
comparable size. Going back to the time of the Rush-Bagehot Agreements, which 
initiated the demilitarization of the Canadian-United States border, down to the 
demobilization and disarmament after both World Wars, the record of the United 
States in actually carrying out disarmament compares most favorably with that of 
any other country. Under present .circumstances the problems may be more com¬ 
plicated, but there is no basis for Soviet contentions that the United States does 
not genuinely seek disarmament because of its concern for economic consequences. 
If anti-capitalistic propaganda is not swallowed in this respect, the over-all eco¬ 
nomic benefits of disarmament are seen as a definite field of common interest be¬ 
tween ourselves and the Soviet Union. Indeed, it is to be hoped that the Soviet 
leaders are as clear on this point as our own leaders are. 

Just as there are underlying points of mutual interest, so there are under¬ 
lying points of divergence, and if we are to be realistic some of these must be 
identified here, even though most of them are only too well known. 

For some years the stated policy of the United States has been to maintain a 
decisive military superiority over the U.S.S.R. and our responsible government 
officials have made it quite clear that we do have a substantial superiority in nu¬ 
clear weapons and the means of delivering them. In the last few years the Soviet 
Union has taken the position that it possesses a military superiority. It has based 
this contention mainly upon its superiority in propulsion, as evidenced by its larger 
satellites, though other items have also been stressed. Clearly, a situation in which 
each of the two most powerful nations in the world is committed to the proposi- 
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tion that it must retain a decisive military superiority over the other does not 
create a climate conducive to the negotiation of a far-reaching disarmament 
agreement. 

A second underlying obstacle, already mentioned, is created by the Soviet 
attitude toward inspection and controls. The Joint Statement of Agreed Principles 
included an agreement upon the need for a control system capable of assuring all 
parties that obligations undertaken as part of a disarmament agreement are being 
faithfully fulfilled. The Soviet Union, however, refused to accept what the United 
States believes to be an inherent and essential element in this concept, namely, 
that whenever an agreement stipulates that only certain levels of forces and arma¬ 
ments are to be retained, the control organization shall have the authority to verify 
that these levels are not exceeded. That is, verification of compliance must consist 
not only in assurance that specified units have been demobilized and specified 
weapons destroyed, but also that what remains is not in excess of agreed limits. 
Therefore, the control organization must have the right of free access to search 
for clandestine facilities. 

In the discussions on this point, the Soviet representatives usually stated the 
Soviet position in purely semantic terms. They insisted that the Soviet Union could 
agFee only to inspection and control over disarmament, not control over arma¬ 
ment; therefore, they said, the inspector could verify .only the dismantling of arms. 
The difference, of course, goes much deeper than semantics, indicating a funda¬ 
mental difference in attitude. This was sharply brought out in the letters ex¬ 
changed between Mr. Zorin and myself on September 20 and 21, 1961. 

The United States is a free society, and within certain well-defined limits it 
has very little to hide from an international inspector. This is not to say that it 
does not have important installations and devices to guard, or that it would enjoy 
having a burdensome system of inspections imposed upon it. The fact remains that 
an effective inspectorate would be tolerable and would be accepted provided there 
was a reciprocal means of determining what was going on in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, is a closed society. Its claim that the 
American insistence on inspection and control is designed merely to create a cover 
for espionage is nonsense. It is a fact, however, that an international inspectorate, 
operating freely within the Soviet territory, would run counter to the concept of 
Soviet secrecy as a military and political asset. It must be ascertained to what 
degree the Soviet leadership can be persuaded that secrecy, far from being a mili¬ 
tary asset, can constitute a real military danger. Secrecy breeds suspicion and dis¬ 
trust. Since we do not know the facts and since we receive repeated intimations of 
fantastic new Soviet weapons we naturally seek to arm more intensively than ever, 
perhaps even to a degree which is unnecessary. The disposition is to credit fear- 
sejme rumors and to redouble our own efforts to improve our weapons. 4 It would 
be immeasurably healthier for both of us if this secrecy were to be diluted. 

In the view of the Soviet leaders, an international inspector may also repre- 

4 An example of this was the increased effort to produce I.C.B.M.’s in the United 
States as the result of what now seems to have been an exaggerated estimate in 1959 of the 
number of such operational missiles which the Soviets would shortly possess. 
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sent a threat to the insularity and secrecy which form a part of the Soviet and 
Russian way of life. The Russian aversion to foreign intrusion is traditional, at 
least in certain parts of the country and in certain strata of society; it far antedates 
1917. It has been diminished somewhat in the past few years, but it still plays a 
role as part of the control which the Party exercises over the people. Vast areas of 
government operations are simply not known to the masses of the Soviet people or 
to the peoples of the world. Any external inspection might be considered as en¬ 
dangering the government’s control. 

The American and Soviet approaches diverge again in the attitude of the 
U.S.S.R. and other Communist countries toward the use of threats of force, in¬ 
direct aggression and subversion as means of overthrowing free societies. We have 
felt bound to set up counter forces to meet this form of aggression, but we would 
be quick to abandon them if the threat were removed. If significant progress is 
to be made toward disarmament, the dangerous distinction between just and un¬ 
just wars must certainly be abandoned. We cannot be asked to disband the means 
of self-defense, while the Communists seek to exempt certain kinds of conflict 
from the process of international settlement. The same is true of attempts from 
abroad to bring about changes within a free country by force of arms. It is hard to 
see how we can reach the goal of a secure world in which there no longer is need 
for national armed forces and armaments so long as the Communist leadership 
sets the destruction of free governments as a basic aim, in achieving which it feels 
justified in using any method, including force. 

Nor is it easy to be trustful of a nation whose leaders insist that our Ameri¬ 
can society is about to crumble away and who say openly that they will do all in 
their power to accelerate the process. This is not our concept of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence. For example, Mr. Khiushchev’s speech of January 6, 1961, to the Communist 
leaders assembled in Moscow, does not create confidence among those societies 
whose collapse he declared to be the chief objective of Soviet policy, and who are 
called upon, at the same time, to agree to wide areas of disarmament. 

There is, finally, another respect in which the attitude of the U.S.S.R., and 
to some degree of the United States as well, must undergo a change if disarma¬ 
ment negotiations in Geneva or elsewhere are to succeed. The Joint Statement of 
September 20, 1961, is quite clear that progress toward general and complete dis¬ 
armament is closely linked with improvement in the international machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes. One side of the coin cannot be dealt with success¬ 
fully without the other. 

In recent years many disarmament negotiations have proceeded on the 
assumption that a system of inspection which gave promise of detecting violations 
would be sufficient by itself to assure compliance with whatever agreement might 
be reached. On this assumption, the only penalty for violating a disarmament 
agreement would be the cancellation of the agreement, with the consequent threat 
of the resumption of the arms race and perhaps the condemnation of public opin¬ 
ion throughout the world. 

This assumption may be valid for some first steps in the disarmament proc- 
ess, particularly if, as proposed in the Statement of Principles, disarmament pro- 
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ceeds through stages subject to balanced, phased and safeguarded measures. 
There will come a point, however, where a control system which merely reports a 
violation is not adequate. Precisely when this point will be reached cannot be 
stated with certainty in the absence of actual experience with institutions for con¬ 
trol; but clearly it will not be long deferred. Indeed, the greater the degree of dis¬ 
armament achieved, the greater might be the temptations for a potential violator 
to transgress the agreement and the greater the risks presented to all those who 
were complying with it in good faith. It would not, for example, take many hidden 
megaton bombs to constitute a most formidable threat against any nation or group 
of nations which had already disposed of iu- own weapons. In the kingdom of the 
blind, the one-eyed man is king. Nations cannot be expected to pass this point in 
disarming, to give up the means of defending themselves against aggression, unless 
they can be assured that there exists the machinery to guard against illegal ac¬ 
cumulations of arms. 

But, as indicated earlier, the necessity for effective control machinery is only 
one reason why international institutions must be strengthened as steps are taken 
toward total and universal disarmament. They must not merely be able to enforce 
disarmament agreements; they must be strengthened to the point where they are 
capable of bringing about just settlements of international disputes, including ad¬ 
justments which are necessary and appropriate in a changing world. This poses 
fundamental questions for both the Soviet Union and the United States, indeed 
for all countries, Communist and non-Communist alike; and they must be faced* 
and dealt with if we a-e to advance far on the disarmament road. 

It was not intended by the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles merely to 
introduce meaningless Words and generalities into the future disarmament dis¬ 
cussions in referring to the need of improved machinery for the adjudication of 
international disputes and the maintenance of peace. In due course, specific pro¬ 
posals implementing these principles will have to be made. This will require the 
application of the best minds and statesmanship. It will demand common effort 
and thought on the part of all the nations, for the interests of all are involved. The 
hope of reaching the objective of general and complete disarmament is dependent 
upon having specific plans for improved methods of keeping the peace which will 
keep pace with specific plans for general disarmament. 

All this having been said, however, the exigency of the situation in which 
the world finds itself is such, the danger of nuclear war by miscalculation, accident 
or design is so great, that we cannot wait until all obstacles have been eliminated 
before taking steps to reduce tensions and control the armaments which in them¬ 
selves generate tensions. These steps must be taken whether they be classed as dis¬ 
armament measures, test bans, arms control, arms limitation or the improvement 
of mearur for settling international disputes. The immediate need is to deflect down¬ 
ward the intensity of the present arms race. Each step that increases confidence 
will not only permit us to edge out from under the danger now hanging over us 
but to move toward a condition of mutual trust on which far broader measures 
may be based. 

And now what is the over-all balance between these positive and negative 
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factors? President Kennedy said in his address to Congress on January 11 [, 1962]: 
“World order will be secured only when the whole world has laid down these 
weapons which seem to offer present security but threaten our future survival. 
That Armistice Day seems very far away.” However, he also went on to say: “But 
the world was not meant to be a prison in which man awaits his execution. Nor 
has mankind survived die tests and trials of thousands of years to surrender every¬ 
thing—including his existence.” 

It does indeed seem true that before the world lays down its arms in re¬ 
liance on a secure international order many years may have passed. Nevertheless, 
the positive elements in the present world situation which have been pointed out 
here do give hope that progress can be made toward the goal. Statesmen should 
not find the obstacles in the way insuperable. To say this does not imply that 
threats of inevitable destruction will stampede either side into taking reckless risks 
with disarmament. Yet the very obstacles—the tensions, the diverse ideologies, the 
fears, the suspicions—act as a stimulant to action. Were not the dangers so real 
and the obstacles to their removal so great we would not be concentrating so much 
attention on disarmament. 

Even the resumption of large-scale testing of which the Soviet Union was 
guilty, like the actual or threatened resumption of large-scale testing by others in 
retaliation, may finally impel both sides, at long last, to agree on an effective test 
ban. In the same way, the heavy tensions of the Berlin crisis, induced on the one 
hand by the Soviet Union’s threat of unilateral action and on the other by the 
realization that the West will certainly resist by force the impairment of its rights 
in Berlin, produce a powerful urge to action. 

The United States now has a plan for the achievement of general and com¬ 
plete disarmament which is realistic and balanced. The Joint Statement of Agreed 
Principles, to which the Soviet Union subscribed, envisages the intermediate 
measures to be implemented on the way to the ultimate goal. It‘commits both 
countries to continue their efforts until the total program has been achieved. The 
Soviet Union is committed, to the same degree as is the United States, to a pro¬ 
gram by which war shall no longer be an instrument for settling international 
problems and in which the twin requisites—reliable procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and effective measures for maintaining peace—go band in 
hand with disarmament. . . . 


After long and arduous discussions, the United States and the Soviet Union 
reached agreement on a limited nuclear test ban in the summer of 1963. In a 
nationwide broadcast. President Kennedy described the treaty as a first step, a 
symbol which could lead to the further reduction of tensions. America would in 
any case maintain its position of strength. The Senate, after hearing favorable 
testimony from all but a few of the nation's military, scientific and political tenders, 
subsequently approved the treaty. 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY: A STEP TOWARD PEACE 

Good evening, my fellow citizens: 

2 speak to you tonight in a spirit of hope. Eighteen years ago the advent 
of nuclear weapons changed the course of the world as well as the war. Since that 
time, all mankind has been struggling to escape from the darkening prospects of 
mass destruction. In an age when both sides have come to possess enough nuclear 
power to destroy the human race several times over, the world*of Communism 
and the world of free choice have been caught up in the vicious cycle of conflict¬ 
ing ideology and interests. Each increase of tension has produced an increase in 
aims; each increase in arms has produced an increase in tension. 

In these years, the United States and the Soviet Union have frequently 
communicated suspicions and warnings to each other, but very rarely hope. Our 
representatives have met at the summit and at the brink; they have met in Wash¬ 
ington and in Moscow, at the United Nations and in Geneva. But too often these 
meetings have produced only darkness, discord or disillusion. 

Yesterday, a shaft of light cut into the darkness. Negotiations were con¬ 
cluded in Moscow on a treaty to ban all nuclear tests in the atmosphere, in outer 
space and under water. For the first time, an agreement has been reached on 
bringing the forces of nuclear destruction under international control—a goal first 
sought in 1946 when Bernard Baruch submitted our comprehensive plan to the 
members of the United Nations. 

That plan, and many subsequent disarmament plans, large and small, have 
all been blocked by those opposed to international inspection. A ban on nuclear 
tests, however, requires on-the-spot inspection only for underground tests. This 
nation now possesses a variety of techniques to -detect the nuclear tests of other 
nations which are conducted in die air or under water. For such tests produce 
unmistakable signs which our modem instruments can pick up. 

The treaty initialed yesterday, therefore, is a limited treaty which permits 
continued underground testing and prohibits only those tests that we ourselves can 
police. It requires no central posts, no on-site inspection and no international body. 

We should' also understand that it has other limits as well. Any nation 
which signs the treaty will have an opportunity to withdraw if it finds that extraor¬ 
dinary events related to the subject matter of the treaty have jeopardized its 
supreme interests; and no nation’s right to self-defense will in any way be impaired. 
Nor does this treaty mean an end to the threat of nuclear war. It will not reduce 
nuclear stockpiles; it will not halt the production of nuclear weapons; it will not 
restrict their use in time of war. 

Nevertheless, this limited treaty will radically reduce the nuclear testing 
which would otherwise be conducted on both rides; it will prohibit the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union and all others who sign it from en- 


* Ntw York Timor, July 27, 1963. Copyright © 1963 by The New York Tunes 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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gaging in the atmospheric tests which have so alarmed mankind; and it offers to 
all the world a welcome sign of hope. 

For this is not a unilateral moratorium, but a specific and solemn legal 
obligation. While it will not prevent this nation from testing underground or from 
being ready to resume atmospheric tests if the acts of others so require, it gives us 
a concrete opportunity to extend its coverage to other nations and later to all 
forms of nuclear tests. 

This treaty is in part the product of Western patience and vigilance. We 
have made clear—most recently in Berlin and in Cuba—our deep resolve to pro¬ 
tect our security and our freedom against any threat or aggression. We have also 
made clear our steadfast determination to limit the arms race. In three adminis¬ 
trations, our soldiers and diplomats have worked together to this end, always with 
the support of Great Britain. Prime Minister Macmillan joined with President 
Eisenhower in proposing a limited test ban treaty in 1958, and again with me in 
1961 and 1962. 

But the achievement of this goal is not a victory for one side—it is a 
victory for mankind. It reflects no concessions either to or by the Soviet Union. 
It reflects simply our common recognition of the dangers in further testing. 

This treaty is not the millennium. It will not resolve all conflicts, or cause 
the Communists to forego their ambitions, or eliminate the dangers of war. It will 
not reduce our need for arms or allies or programs of assistance to others. But it is 
an important first step—a step toward peace—a step toward reason—a step away 
from war. 

Here is what this step can mean to you and your children and your 
neighbors. 

First, this treaty can be a step toward reduced world tensions and broader 
areas of agreement The Moscow talks reached no agreement on any other sub¬ 
ject, nor is this treaty conditioned on any other matter. Under Secretary W. 
Averell Harriman made it clear that any non-aggression arrangements across the 
division in Europe would require full consultation with our allies and full atten¬ 
tion to their interests. We also made clear our strong preference for a more com¬ 
prehensive treaty banning all tests everywhere, and our ultimate hope for general 
and complete disarmament. The Soviet Government, however, is still unwilling 
to accept the inspection such goals require. 

No one can predict with certainty, therefore, what future agreement, if 
any, can be built on the foundations of this one. It could include controls on the 
preparations for surprise attack, or on numbers and types of armaments. There 
could be further limitations on the spread of nuclear weapons. The important 
point is that efforts to seek new agreement will go forward. But the difficulty of 
predicting the next step is no reason to be reluctant about this one. Nuclear test 
ban negotiations have long been a symbol of East-West disagreement. If this treaty 
can also be a symbol—if it can symbolize the end erf one era and the beginning of 
another—if both tides can by this treaty gain confidence and experience in peaceful 
collaboration—then this short and simple treaty may well became an historic mauth 
in man’s age-old pursuit of peace. 
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Western policies have long been designed to persuade the Soviet Union to 
renounce aggression, direct or indirect, so that their people and all peoples may live 
and let live in peace. The unlimited testing of new weapons of war cannot lead 
toward that end—but this treaty, if it can be followed by further progress, can 
clearly move in that direction. 

1 do not say that a world without aggression or threats of war would be an 
easy world. It will bring new problems, new challenges from the Communists, new 
dangers of relaxing our vigilance or of mistaking their intent. 

But these dangers pale in comparison to those of the spiraling arms race and 
collison course toward war. Since the beginning of history, war has been mankind’s 
constant companion. It has been the rule, not the exception. Even a nation as 
young and peace-loving as our own has fought through eight wars. And.three times 
in the last two and a half years I have been required to report to you as President 
that this nation and the Soviet Union stood on the verge of direct military con¬ 
frontation—in Laos, in Berlin and in Cuba. 

A war today or tomorrow, if it led to nuclear war, would not be like any 
war in history. A full-scale nuclear exchange, lasting less than 60 minutes, could 
wipe out more than 300,000,000 Americans, Europeans and Russians, as well as 
untold numbers elsewhere. And the survivors, as Chairman Khrushchev warned 
the Communist Chinese, “would envy the dead.” For they would inherit a world 
so devastated by the explosions and poison and fire that today we cannot even con¬ 
ceive of all its horrors. So let us turn the world from war. Let us make the most of 
this opportunity, and every opportunity, to reduce tension, to slow down the peril¬ 
ous nuclear arms race, and to check the world’s slide to final annihilation. 

Second, the treaty can be a step freeing the world from fears and dangers of 
radioactive fallout. Our own atmospheric tests last year were conducted under con¬ 
ditions which restricted such fallout to an absolute minimum. But over the years 
the number and yield of weapons tested have rapidly increased—and so have the 
radioactive hazards from such testing. Continued unrestricted testing by the nu¬ 
clear powers, joined in tune by other nations which may be less adept in limiting 
pollution, will increasingly contaminate the air that all of us must breathe. 

Even then, the number of children and grandchildren with cancer in their 
bones, with leukemia in their blood or with poison in their lungs might seem sta¬ 
tistically small to some in comparison with natural hazards. But this is not a natural 
health hazard—and it is not a statistical issue. 

The loss of even one human life, or the malformation of even one baby— 
who may be bom long after we are gone—should be of concfem to us all. Our 
children and grandchildren are not merely statistics toward which we can be 
indifferent. 

Nor does this affect the nuclear powers alone. These tests befoul the air of 
all men and all nations, the committed and the uncommitted alike, without their 
knowledge and without their consent That is why the continuation of atmospheric 
testing causes so many countries to regard all nuclear powers as equally evil; and 
we can hope that its prevention will enable those countries to see the world more 
ckariy, while enabling all the world to breathe more easily. 
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Third, this treaty can be a step toward preventing the spread of nuclear 
weapons to nations not now possessing them. During the next several years, in ad¬ 
dition to the four current nuclear powers, a small but significant number of nations 
will have the intellectual, physical and financial resources to produce both nuclear 
weapons and the means of delivering them. In time, it is estimated, many other 
nations will have either this capacity or other ways of obtaining nuclear warheads, 
even as missiles can be commercially purchased today. 

I ask you to stop and think for a moment what it would mean to have nu¬ 
clear weapons in many hands—in the hands of countries large and small, stable 
and unstable, responsible and irresponsible, scattered throughout the world. There 
would be no rest for anyone then, no stability, no real security, and no chance of 
effective disarmament. There would be only increased chances of accidental war, 
and an increased necessity for the great powers to involve themselves in what 
otherwise would be local conflicts. 

If only one thermonuclear bomb were to be dropped on any American, Rus¬ 
sian or other city—whether it was launched by accident or design, by a madman or 
by an enemy, by a large nation or small, from any comer of the world—that one 
bomb could release more destructive force on the inhabitants of that one helpless 
city than all the bombs dropped in the Second World War. 

Neither the United States nor the Soviet Union, nor the United Kingdom, 
nor France can look forward to that day with equanimity. We have a great obli¬ 
gation—all four nuclear powers have a great obligation—to use whatever time re¬ 
mains to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons, to persuade other countries not 
to test, transfer, acquire, possess or produce such weapons. 

This treaty can be the opening wedge in that campaign. It provides that 
none of the parties will assist other nations to test in the forbidden environments. 
It opens the door for further agreements on the control of nuclear weapons. And 
it is open for all nations to sign. For it is in the interest of all nations—and already 
we have heard from a number of countries who wish to join us promptly. 

Fourth, and finally, this treaty can limit the nuclear arms race in ways, 
which, on balance, will strengthen our nation’s security far more than the continu¬ 
ation of unrestricted testing. For in today’s world, a nation’s security does not al¬ 
ways increase as its arms increase, when its adversary is doing the same. And 
unlimited competition in the testing and developing erf new types of destructive 
nuclear weapons will not make the world safer for either side. 

Under this limited treaty, on the other hand, the testing of other nations 
could never be sufficient to offset the ability of our strategic forces to deter or sur¬ 
vive a nuclear attack and to penetrate and destroy an aggressor’s homeland. We 
have, and under this treaty we will continue to have, all the nuclear strength that 
we need. 

It is true that the Soviets have tested nuclear weapons of a yield -higher 
than that which we have thought to be necessary; but the 100-megaton bomb of 
which they spoke two yean ago does not and will not change the balance of stra¬ 
tegic power. The United States has deliberately chosen to concentrate on more 
mobile and more efficient weapons, with lower but entirely sufficient yield; and 
our security is not, therefore, impaired by die treaty I am discussing. 
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It is also true, as Mr. Khrushchev would agree, that nations cannot afford in 
these matters to rely simply on the good faith of their adversaries. We have not there¬ 
fore overlooked the risk of secret violations. There is at present a possibility that 
deep in outer space that hundreds of thousands and millions of miles away from 
the earth illegal tests might go undetected. But we already have the capability to 
construct a system of observation that would make such tests almost impossible to 
conceal, and we can decide at any time whether such a system is needed in the 
light of the limited risk to us and the limited reward to others of violations at¬ 
tempted at that range. 

For any tests which might be conducted so far out in space which cannot 
be conducted more easily and efficiently and legally underground would neces¬ 
sarily be of such a magnitude that they would-be extremely difficult to conceal. 

We can also employ new devices to check on the testing of smaller weapons 
in the lower atmosphere. 

Any violation, moreover, involves along with the risk of detection, the end 
of the treaty, and the world-wide consequences for the violator. 

Secret violations are possible, and secret preparations for a sudden with¬ 
drawal are possible. And thus our own vigilance and strength must be maintained 
as we remain ready to withdraw and to resume all forms of testing, if we must. 

But it would be a mistake to assume that this treaty will be quickly broken. 
The gains of illegal testing are obviously slight compared to their cost, and the 
hazard of discovery. 

And the nations which have initialed and will sign this treaty prefer it in 
my judgment, to unrestricted testing as a matter of their own self-interest. For 
these nations, too, and all nations, have a stake in limiting the arms race, in halting 
the spread of nuclear weapons and in breathing air that is not radioactive. 

While it may be theoretically possible to demonstrate the risks inherent in 
any treaty and such risks in this treaty are small, the far greater risks to our se¬ 
curity are the risks of unrestricted testing, the risk of a nuclear arms race, the risks 
of new nuclear powers, nuclear pollution, and nuclear war. 

This limited test ban in our most careful judgment is safer by far for the 
United States than an unlimited nuclear arms race. For all these reasons I am 
hopeful that this nation will promptly approve the limited test ban treaty. There 
will, of course, be debate in the country and in the Senate. The Constitution wisely 
requires the advice and consent of the Senate to all treaties, and that consultation 
has already begun. 

All this is as it should be. A document which may mark an historic and 
constructive opportunity for the world deserves an historic and constructive debate. 
It is my hope that aihof you will take part in that debate, for this treaty is for all 
of us. 

It is particularly for our children and our grandchildren, and they have no 
lobby here in Washington. 

This debate will involve military, scientific and political experts. But it 
must be not left to them alone. Hie right and the responsibility are yours. 

If we are to open new doorways to peace, if we are to seize this rare op¬ 
portunity for progress, if we are to be as bold and farsighted in our control of 
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weapons as we have .been in their invention, then let us show now all the world on 
this side of the wall and the other, that a strong America also stands for peace. 

There is no cause for complacency. We have learned in times past that the 
spirit of one moment or place can be gone in the next. We have been disappointed 
more than once. And we have no illusions now that there are short cuts on the road 
to peace. 

At many points around the globe, the Communists are continuing their 
effort to exploit weakness and poverty. Their concentration of nuclear and conven¬ 
tional arms must still be deterred. 

The familiar contest between choice and coercion, the familiar places of 
danger and conflict are all still there—in Cuba, in Southeast Asia, in Berlin, and 
all around the globe, still requiring all the strength and the vigilance that we can 
muster. 

Nothing could more greatly damage our cause than if we and our allies 
were to believe that peace has already been achieved and that our strength and 
unity were no longer required. But now for the first time in many years the path of 
peace may be open. No one can be certain what the future will bring. No one can 
say whether the time has come for an easing of the struggle, but history and our 
own conscience will judge us harshly if we do not now make every effort to test 
our hopes by action, and this is the place to begin. 

According to the ancient Chinese proverb, a journey of 1,000 miles must 
begin with a single step. 

My fellow Americans, let us take that first step. Let us, if we can, step back 
from the shadows of war and seek out the way of peace. And if that journey is a 
1,000 miles, or even more, let history record that we, in this land, at this time, 
took the first step. 

Thank you, and good night. 



CHAPTER TEN 


RAISING WORLD LIVING STANDARDS: 
FOREIGN AID AND NATIONAL SECURITY 




American foreign policy in the years since the Second World War has de¬ 
veloped along two long-range fronts: the containment of Communist political and 
economic influence within clearly defined territorial boundaries, and, equally im¬ 
portant, the worldwide attempt to remove the misery, privation and fear upon 
which that influence thrives. While these two policies are related, with one or the 
other gaining ascendancy at specific times, this should not obscure the fact that the 
second represents the basic direction the United States is taking. Because of the 
exigencies of international politics, Americans tend to play down their own human¬ 
itarian impulses. Congress, even when embarking on programs to help others 
achieve decent living standards, sometimes justifies these measures in terms of na¬ 
tional defense. Thus, the Cold War and its accompanying rhetoric minimizes the 
constructive nature of the policies pursued by the Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy 
and Johnson Administrations. At times, the political leaders are themselves some¬ 
what confused about where the emphasis should be placed, as when the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan were initiated within three months of each other. 
But such confusions reflect the tensions of the period; of the two, the Marshall 
Plan enjoys a firmer place in American traditions and has had a greater impact on 
later activities. 

Each of the postwar Presidents has, by and large, acted on an assumption 
which dates back to the ideas of Woodrow Wilson and to those of his food ad¬ 
ministrator in Belgium, Herbert Hoover, when these men responded to the initial 
challenge posed by the Russian Revolution. This approach, also articulated by 
Franklin Roosevelt in the early 1940's, holds that the most effective challenge to 
Communism is a humane counter-offensive. America, by this token, must take the 
lead in bringing about international stabilization through attacking the funda¬ 
mental problems confronting the peoples of the world. Not the Bomb but the con- 
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ditions which make possible present-day tensions is the area of greatest concern. In 
this light, the real enemies of mankind become disease, illiteracy, and a population 
explosion not satisfactorily provided for by the existing state of technology and 
social planning. 

It is the highly positive aspects of economic aid which have not been suf¬ 
ficiently stressed in recent discussions, but which are nonetheless present and are 
coming more and more to the forefront. In the last two decades, the United States 
has become increasingly sensitive to the needs of the rest of the world, and has 
evolved policies in keeping with its responsibilities. No longer is the luxury of with¬ 
drawal possible, as opponents of the Wilsonian view thought was the case after the 
First World War. Indeed, with the benefit of hindsight, one now sees that even 
Wilson's conceptions of world order are becoming outdated in the face of changes 
whose magnitude could not have been anticipated at that time. Today, national 
security is inextricably linked with world security. And world security entails the 
commitment to a vision'which transcends the issues of the Cold War. 

As the legislative record testifies, the outlook which promotes the economic 
development of the emerging nations, and the rehabilitation of the mature but 
poverty-ridden societies, has gained bipartisan acceptance. The significant current, 
then, in American foreign policy is the desire to insure peace not through belliger¬ 
ency but through such programs as the Marshall Plan, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, Point Four, the Peace Corps and the-Alliance for Progress. In 
sum, it is the belief of the United States that by such means as economic aid and 
technical assistance, other nations will be in a position to help themselves, and in 
doing so, will contribute to the setting of order and stability in international 
relations. 

Addressing a joint session of Congress on March 12,1947, Harry S. Truman 
explained that a point of crisis was at hand. Britain could no longer provide aid 
for Greece, and the United States must shoulder the burden there and in Turkey 
to keep that area free from Soviet influence. Truman was fully aware of the im¬ 
plications of this terse warning to Russia: America would now intervene wherever 
it believed “free peoples " were threatened “by armed minorities or by outside pres¬ 
sures.” The Truman Doctrine became the first major statement of the containment 
policy. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE* 

■**> 

Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the Congress of the United States: 

The gravity of the situation which confronts the world today necessitates 

my appearance before a joint session of the Congress. 

.. * . — . '. -- .. - - .- - ■ - - 

* New York Times, March 13, 1947. Copyright 1947 by The New York Tunes 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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The foreign policy and the national security of this country are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation, which I wish to present to you at this 
tune for your consideration and decision, concerns Greece and Turkey. 

The United States has received from the Greek Government an urgent ap¬ 
peal for financial and economic assistance. Preliminary reports from the American 
Economic Mission now in Greece and reports from the American Ambassador in 
Greece corroborate the statement of the Greek Government that assistance is 
imperative if Greece is to survive as a free nation. 

I do not believe that the American people and the Congress wish to turn a 
deaf ear to the appeal of die Greek Government. 

Greece is not a rich country. Lack of sufficient natural resources has always 
forced the Greek people to work hard to make both ends meet. Since 1940, this 
industrious and peace loving country has suffered invasion, four years of cruel 
enemy occupation, and bitter internal strife. 

When forces of liberation entered Greece they found that the retreating 
Germans had destroyed virtually all the railways, roads, port facilities, communi¬ 
cations, and merchant marine. Jdore than a thousand villages had been burned. 
Eighty-five per cent of the children were tubercular. Livestock, poultry, and draft 
animals had almost disappeared. Inflation had wiped out practically all savings. 

As a result of these tragic conditions, a militant minority, exploiting human 
want and misery, was able to create political chaos which, until now, has made 
economic recovery impossible. 

Greece is today without funds to finance the importation of those goods 
which are essential to bare subsistence. Under these circumstances the people of 
Greece cannot make progress in solving their problems of reconstruction. Greece is 
in desperate need of financial and economic assistance to enable it to resume 
purchases of food, clothing, fuel and seeds. These are indispensable for the sub¬ 
sistence of its people and are obtainable only from abroad. Greece must have help 
to import the goods necessary to restore internal order and security so essential for 
economic and political recovery. 

The Greek Government has also asked for the assistance of experienced 
American administrators, economists and technicians to insure that the financial 
and other aid given to Greece shall be used effectively in creating a stable and 
self-sustaining economy and in improving its public administration. 

The very existence of the Greek'State is today threatened by the terrorist 
activities of several thousand armed men, led by Communists, who defy the gov¬ 
ernment’s authority at a number of points, particularly along the northern bound¬ 
aries. A Com miss ion appointed by the United Nations Security Council is at 
present investigating disturbed conditions in northern Greece and alleged border 
violations along the frontier between Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bul¬ 
garia, and Yugoslavia on the other. 

Meanwhile, the Greek Government is unable to cope with the situation. 
The Greek army is small and poorly equipped. It needs supplies and equipment if 
it is to restore the authority of the government throughout Greek territory. 

Greece must have assistance if it is to become a self-supporting and self- 
respecting democracy. 
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The United States must supply that assistance. We have already extended 
to Greece certain types of relief and economic aid but these are inadequate. 

There is no other country to which democratic Greece can turn. 

No other nation is willing and able to provide the necessary support for a 
democratic Greek government. 

The British Government, which has been helping Greece, can give no 
further financial or economic aid after March 31. Great Britain finds itself under 
die necessity of reducing or liquidating its commitments in several parts of the 
world, including Greece. 

We have considered how the United Nations might assist in this crisis. But 
the situation is an urgent one requiring immediate action, and the United Nations 
and its related organizations are not in a position to extend help of the kind that 
is required. 

It is important to note that the Greek Government has asked for our aid 
in utilizing effectively the financial and other assistance we may give to Greece, and 
in improving its public administration. It is of the utmost importance that we 
supervise the use of any funds made available to,Greece; in such a manner that 
each dollar spent will count toward making Greece self-supporting, and will help 
to build an economy in which a healthy democracy can flourish. 

No government is perfect. One of the chief virtues of a democracy, how¬ 
ever, is that its defects are always visible and under democratic processes can be 
pointed out and corrected. The government of Greece is not perfect. Nevertheless 
it represents eighty-five per cent of the members of the Greek Parliament who were 
chosen in an election last year. Foreign observers, including 692 Americans, con¬ 
sidered this election to be a fair expression of the views of the Greek people. 

The Greek Government has been operating in an atmosphere of chaos and 
extremism. It has made mistakes. The extension of aid by this country does not 
mean that the United States condones everything that the Greek Government has 
done or will do. We have condemned in the past, and we condemn now, extremist 
measures of the right or the left We have in the past advised tolerance, and we 
advise tolerance now. 

Greece’s neighbor, Turkey, also deserves our attention. 

The future of Turkey as an independent and economically sound state is 
clearly no less important to the freedom-loving peoples of the world than the future 
of Greece. The circumstances in which Turkey finds itself today are considerably 
different from those of Greece. Turkey has been spared the disasters that have 
beset Greece. And during the war, the United States and Great Britain furnished 
Turkey with material aid. 

Nevertheless, Turkey now needs our support 

Since the war Turkey has sought financial assistance from Great Britain 
and the United States for the purpose of effecting that modernization necessary 
for the maintenance of its national integrity 

That integrity is essential to the preservation of order in the Middle East. 

The British Government has informed us that, owing to its own difficulties, 
it can no longer extend financial or economic aid to Turkey. 
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Aft in the case of Greece, if Turkey is to have the assistance -it needs, the 
United States must supply it. We are die only country able to provide that help. 

I am fully aware of the broad implications involved if the United States 
extends assistance to Greece and Turkey, and I shall discuss these implications with 
you at this time. 

One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy of the United States is 
the creation of conditions in which we and other nations will be able to work out 
a way of life free from coercion. This was a fundamental issue in the war with 
Germany and Japan. Our victory was won over countries which sought to impose 
their will, and their way of life, upon other nations. 

To ensure the peaceful development of nations, free from coercion, the 
United States has taken a leading part in establishing the United Nations. The 
United Nations is designed to make possible lasting freedom and independence for 
all its members. We shall not realize our objectives, however, unless we are willing 
to help free peoples to maintain their free institutions and their national integrity 
against aggressive movements that seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. 
This is no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian regimes imposed on free 
peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, undermine the foundations of interna* 
tional peace and hence the security of the United States. 

The peoples of a number of countries of the world have recently had totali¬ 
tarian regimes forced upon them against their will. The Government of the United 
States has made frequent protests against coercion and intimidation, in violation 
of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. I must also state that 
in a number of other countries there have been similar developments. 

At the present moment in world history nearly every nation must choose 
between alternative ways of life. The choice is too often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the majority, and is distinguished 
by free institutions, representative government, free elections, guarantees of in¬ 
dividual liberty, freedom of speech and religion, and freedom from political 
oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of a minority forcibly im¬ 
posed upon the majority. It relies upon terror and oppression, a controlled press 
and radio; fixed elections, and the suppression of personal freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples to work out their own destinies 
in their own way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily through economic and financial 
aid which is essential to economic stability and orderly political processes. 

The world is not static, and the status quo is not sacred. But we cannot 
allow changes in the status quo in violation of the Charter of the United Nations 
by such methods as coercion, or by such subterfuges as political infiltration. In 
helping free and independent nations to maintain their freedom, the United States 
will be giving effect to the principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
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It is necessary only to glance at a map to realize that the survival and in* 
tegrity of the Greek nation are of grave importance in a much wider situation. If 
Greece should fall under the control of an armed minority, the effect upon its 
neighbor, Turkey, would be immediate and serious. Confusion and disorder might 
well spread throughout the entire Middle East. 

Moreover, the disappearance of Greece as an independent state would have 
a profound effect upon those countries in Europe whose peoples are struggling 
against great difficulties to maintain their freedoms and their independence while 
they repair the damages of war. 

It would be an unspeakable tragedy if these countries, which have struggled 
so long against overwhelming odds, should lose that victory for which they sacri¬ 
ficed so much. Collapse of free institutions and loss of independence would be 
disastrous not only for them but for the world. Discouragement and possibly failure 
would quickly be the lot of neighboring peoples striving to maintain their freedom 
and independence. 

Should we fail to aid Greece and Turkey in this fateful hour, the effect will 
be far reaching to the West as well as to the East. 

We must take immediate and resolute action. 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide authority for assistance to Greece 
and Turkey in the amount of $400,000,000 for the period ending June 30, 1948. 
In requesting these funds, I have taken into consideration the maximum amount 
of relief assistance which would be furnished to Greece out of the $350,000,000 
which 1 recently requested that the Congress authorize for the prevention of star¬ 
vation and suffering in countries devastated by the war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to authorize the detail of American 
civilian and military personnel to Greece and Turkey, at the request of those 
countries, to assist in the tasks of reconstruction, and for the purpose of supervising 
the use of such financial and material assistance as may be furnished. I recommend 
that authority also be provided for the instruction and training of selected Greek 
and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, I ask that the Congress provide authority which will permit the 
speediest and most effective use, in terms of ‘needed commodities, supplies, and 
equipment, of such funds as may be authorized. 

If further funds, or fuither authority, should be needed for purposes in¬ 
dicated in this message, I shall not hesitate to bring the situation before the Con¬ 
gress. On this subject the Executive and Legislative branches of the Government 
must work together. 

This is a serious course upon which we embark. 

■I would not recommend it except that the alternative is much more serious. 

The United States contributed $341,000,000,000 toward winning World 
War II. This is an investment in world freedom and world peace. 

The assistance that I am recommending for Greece and Turkey amounts 
to little more than 1 tenth of 1 per cent of this investment. It is only common 
sense that we should safeguard this investment and make sure that it was not in 
vain. 
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Thjp seeds of totalitarian regimes are nurtured by misery and want. They 
spread and grow in the evil soil of poverty and strife. They reach their full growth 
when the hope of a people for a better life has died. 

We must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us for support in maintaining their 
freedoms. 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the peace of the world— 
and we shall surely endanger die welfare of this nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed upon us by the swift movement of 

events. 

I am confident that the Congress will face these resp nsibilities squarely. 


Secretary of State George C. Marshall, speaking at the Harvard University 
commencement on June 5,1947, announced a broad program of economic aid for 
the rehabilitation of war-ravaged Europe, in which all European nations, includ¬ 
ing the Soviet Union, were invited to take part. The Marshall Plan was a signifi¬ 
cant call for peace; it was "directed not against any country or doctrine but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos.” Yet, as in the case of the Truman Doc¬ 
trine, because it, too, sought to bypass the United Nations—and the U.N. Eco¬ 
nomic Commission for Europe, which the United States itself was instrumental in 
setting up—the program was mistakenly regarded as another facet of the contain¬ 
ment policy. Marshall’s vision extended far beyond that goal, for he recognized 
that free institutions are predicated on the elimination of want and disorder. 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL: THE MARSHALL PLAN* 

I need not tell you gentlemen that the world situation is very serious. That 
must be apparent to all intelligent people. I think one difficulty is that the problem 
is one of such enormous complexity that the very mass of facts presented to the 
public by press and radio make it exceedingly difficult for the man in the street 
to reach a clear appraisement of the situation. Furthermore, the people of this 
country are distant from the troubled areas of the earth and it is hard for them to 
comprehend the plight and consequent reactions of the long-suffering peoples, and 
the effect of those reactions on their governments in connection with our efforts 
to promote peace in the world. 

In considering the requirements for the rehabilitation of Europe, the physi¬ 
cal loss of life, the visible destruction of cities, factories, mines, and railroads was 
correctly estimated, but it has become obvious during recent months that this visible 

# Reprinted from the New York Times, June 6, 1947. Copyright 1947 by The New 
York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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destruction was probably less serious than the dislocation of the entires fabric of 
European economy. For the past 10 years conditions have been highly abnormal. 
The feverish preparation for war and the more feverish maintenance of the war 
effort engulfed all aspects of national economies. Machinery has fallen into dis¬ 
repair or is entirely obsolete. Under the arbitrary and destructive Nazi rule, vir¬ 
tually every possible enterprise was geared into the German war machine. 
Long-standing commercial ties, private institutions, banks, insurance companies, 
and shipping companies disappeared, through loss of capital, absorption through 
nationalization, or by simple destruction. In many countries, confidence in the 
local currency has been severely shaken. The breakdown of the business structure 
of Europe during the war was complete. Recovery has been seriously retarded by 
the fact that two years after the close of hostilities a peace settlement with Germany 
and Austria has not been agreed upon. But even given a more prompt solution of 
these difficult problems, the rehabilitation of the economic structure of Europe 
quite evidently will require a much longer time and greater effort than had been 
foreseen. 

There is a phase of this matter which is both interesting and serious. The 
fanner has always produced the foodstuffs to exchange with the city dweller for 
the other necessities of life. This division of labor is the basis of modem civilization. 
At the present time it is threatened with breakdown. The town and city industries 
are not producing adequate goods to exchange with the food-producing fanner. 
Raw materials and fuel are in short supply. Machinery is lacking or worn out. The 
farmer or the peasant cannot find the goods for sale which he desires to purchase. 
So the sale of his farm produce for money which he cannot use seems to him an 
unprofitable transaction. He, therefore, has withdrawn many fields from crop cul¬ 
tivation and is using them for grazing. He feeds more grain to stock and finds for 
himself and his family an ample supply of food, however short he may be on cloth¬ 
ing and the other ordinary gadgets of civilization. Meanwhile people in the cities 
are short of food and fuel. So the governments are forced to use their foreign 
money and credits to procure these necessities abroad. This process exhausts funds 
which are urgently needed for reconstruction. Thus a very serious situation is 
rapidly developing which bodes no good for the world. The modem system of the 
division of labor upon which the exchange of products is based is in danger of 
breaking down. 

The truth of the matter is that Europe’s requirements for the next three or 
four years of foreign food and other essential products—principally from America 
—are so much greater than her present ability to pay that she must have substantial 
additional help or face economic, social, and political deterioration of a very grave 
Character. 

The remedy lies in breaking the vicious circle and restoring the confidence 
of the European people in die economic future of their own countries arid of 
Europe as a whole. The manufacturer and the farmer throughout wide areas must 
be able and willing to exchange their product for currencies the continuing value 
of which is not open to question. 

Aside from the demoralizing effect on die world at large and the possibilities 
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of disturbances arising as a result of the desperation of the people concerned, the 
consequences to the economy of die United States should be apparent to all. It is 
logical that the United States should do whatever it is able to do to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the world, without which there can be no 
political stability and no assured peace. Our policy is directed not against any 
countiy or doctrine but against hunger, poverty, desperation, and chaos. Its pur¬ 
pose should be the revival of a working economy in the world so as to permit the 
emergence of political and social conditions in which free institutions can exist. 
Such assistance, I am convinced, must not be on a piecemeal basis as various crises 
develop. Any assistance that this Government may render in the future should pro¬ 
vide a cure rather than a mere palliative. Any government that is willing to assist 
in the task of recovery will find full cooperation, I am sure, on the part of the 
United States Government. Any government which maneuvers to block the recov¬ 
ery of other countries cannot expect help from us. Furthermore, governments, po¬ 
litical parties, or groups which seek to perpetuate human misery in order to profit 
therefrom politically or otherwise will encounter the opposition of the United 
States. 

It is already evident that, before the United States Government can pro¬ 
ceed much further in its efforts to alleviate the situation and help start the Euro¬ 
pean world on its way to recovery, there must be some agreement among the 
countries of Europe as to the requirements of the situation and the part those 
countries themselves will take in order to give proper effect to whatever action 
might be undertaken by this Government. It would be neither fitting nor efficacious 
for this Government to undertake to draw up unilaterally a program designed to 
place Europe on its feet economically. This is the business of the'Europeans. The 
initiative, I think, must come from Europe. The role of this country should consist 
of friendly aid in the drafting of a European program and of later support of such 
a program so far as it may be practical for us to do so. The program should be a 
joint one, agreed to by a number, if not all, European nations. 

An essential part of any successful action on the part of the United States 
is an understanding on the part of the people of America of the character of the 
problem and the remedies to be-applied. Political passion and prejudice should 
have no part. With foresight, and a willingness on the part of our people to face 
up to the' vast responsibility which history has clearly placed upon our country, the 
difficulties I have outlined can and will be overcome. 


When Watler Lippmann, in The Communist World and Ours, urged that 
America must M stop looking at the underdeveloped nations as military bulwarks 
and bastions and adopt a new and different objective in the uncommitted world/* 
he was voicing the fear of those who felt military considerations were drowning 
out all other policy alternatives. James P. Warburg, too, sensed this danger early 
in the evolution of America’s postwar foreign relations. Warburg, an international 
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banker in the 1920’s, a financial adviser at the London Economic Conference of 
1933, and a member of the Office of War Information during the Second World 
War, was a persistent and trenchant critic on international affairs in the late 
1940's. In this selection, he calls attention to the conflict between the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan as responses to world tensions. 


JAMES P. WARBURG: HALT! ABOUT FACE!* 

On March 17, 1948, President Truman addressed a special message to the 
Congress, reaffirming the foreign policy upon which he had embarked a year earlier 
and recommending, in addition, the adoption of Universal Military Training and 
the re-enactment of Selective Service. This message ended whatever hope there had 
been that the Administration might abandon the cold war and the Truman Doc¬ 
trine of physical containment in favor of the Marshall Plan approach. It seemed 
that a very dangerous point had now been reached in the development of United 
States post-war policy. Anyone accustomed to air travel is familiar with the pilot’s 
term, “the point of no return,” which means the point in any given flight at 
which it is no longer possible to turn around and reach back to the point of de¬ 
parture. In my judgment, President Truman had, on St. Patrick’s Day, 1948, 
come perilously close to the place from which there could be no turning back. . . . 


[This is followed by Warburg’s speech to the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science in Philadelphia on April 5, 1948.] 


Your President, Ladies and Gentlemen, is a wise man. I say this because 
it was presumably he who designated as your overall topic “How to Achieve One 
World.” In our present state of anxiety and confusion, this is a refreshingly hopeful 
and, I think, accurate statement of the world’s problem. It implies a realization 
that the present world crisis requires a positive solution, that it cannot be met by 
negative means. It implies a recognition that peace is threatened precisely because 
a world, which has physically become one and can be governed peacefully only 
as One World, has so far failed to find the means of achieving political unity. 

Unfortunately, such vision and wisdom are rare, especially among those who 
are today shaping the policy of the United States. Had President Truman, or any 
of his “bipartisan” advisers, been asked to formulate the caption for this conference, 
the narrower and purely negative definition, “Hbw to Stop Russia,” would almost 
certainly have beat suggested. This would have tended to confuse and frustrate 
your deliberations, much as our policy-makers have confused and frustrated the 
Congress and the people of the United States. 


# Reprinted from James P. Warburg, Last Call for Common Sense (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949), pp. 17—33 by permission. 
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Make no mistake about it—there is going to be One World. There is going 
to be One World no matter what foreign policy we pursue. The only question is 
by which of three possible means our world is going to be unified. We shall shortly 
see either a Russian-dominated world, or an American-dominated world, or a 
world united under world law and governed peacefully on the federal principle. 

At present, our policy-makers apparently see only the threat of a Russian- 
dominated world—which, as things are going now, is a very real threat and a most 
unpleasant one to contemplate. But, in seeking to forestall this danger, the makers 
of United States policy are unfortunately thinking in purely negative terms—in 
terms of “How to Stop Russia.” This means, in effect, that they are consciously 
or unconsciously thinking of an American-dominated world as the sole alternative. 
And this, in turn, means a rapid approach to a trial of physical strength between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Our policy-makers are so preoccupied with stopping 
Russia that they have totally disregarded, or at least pushed into the background, 
the one constructive solution which is still possible—the solution of achieving One 
World through World Government. I do not say that this solution can be easily 
or quickly attained. I do say that ultimately it is the only acceptable solution and 
that it will never be attained if we pursue our present course of action. 

If we pursue our present course, it seems almost inevitable that we shall 
sooner or later come to an armed conflict with the Soviet Union. The fact that our 
Government now recognizes this conflict as a possibility must be evident to anyone 
who has carefully followed recent events and studied the President’s latest pro¬ 
posals. Even the most unskillful politician would scarcely, in an election year, raise 
an issue like the re-establishment of Selective Service unless he felt driven by urgent 
necessity. It is clear, I think, that our Government hopes to avoid armed conflict. 
But it is equally clear that it is now preparing to resort to armed force if it fails 
to stop Russia by means short of war. This being the case, it is high time that fre 
consider what the probable outcome of such a war would be. 

The chances are that we should win a war with Russia. As of today our 
industrial capacity is infinitely greater than that of the Soviet Union, something 
like four times as great, according to recent estimates. Our Navy controls the seas. 
We have bases in Alaska, Japan, the Middle East, Britain and Iceland from which 
our bombers could reach most of the Soviet Union and which would be difficult 
for Russia to capture from u$. Russia has no corresponding bases from which to 
reach most of the United States. We have at least a substantial head-start in 
atomic and bacteriological weapons. If the war comes reasonably soon, we are 
almost certain to win it. The realization that this is true is what makes our present 
foreign policy reckless and irresponsible. 

We are considering war as an undesirable but nevertheless possible alterna¬ 
tive to a peaceful solution precisely because we are reasonably sure that we could 
win a war against Russia. 

But—suppose we did win such a war—what should we accomplish? We 
should, it is true, prevent a Russian-dominated world. We, who have no desire to 
dominate the world, should emerge from the war as the world’s undisputed master. 
But at what cost? 
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Let us picture the cheapest victory imaginable. Let us imagine that we 
could be sufficiently Machiavellian to get the war started in our own way and at a 
time of our own choosing. Let us assume that we could loose atomic and bac¬ 
teriological destruction upon the Soviet Union without Russian retaliation upon 
the United States. The first thing the Russians would do would be to occupy all 
of Europe up to the Atlantic seaboard. There would be nothing to stop them. In 
the same way the Russians would occupy large parts of northern China and all 
of Korea. In order for us to force a Russian surrender, we should then have to 
pulverize not only the Russian centers of production but the cities of Europe as 
well—we should have to poison not only Russian crops and reservoirs but the crops 
and water supply of Europe and the Far East. And then let us be optimistic 
enough to imagine that we could force a Russian surrender without a costly in¬ 
vasion by our ground forces of Europe, Africa and Asia. 

What would be the result of this cheapest of all imaginable military vic¬ 
tories? So far as Western Europe is concerned—and remember, it is Western 
Europe that we should, in the first instance, be fighting to save—it would im¬ 
mediately be overrun and plundered by the Red Army. Next it would be reduced 
by us to a condition of ruin far worse than that which exists in Germany today. 
Its cities would be dust and rubble, its crops and water supply poisoned, its pop¬ 
ulation decimated and infected with hitherto unheard-of pestilence. The same 
thing would be true of most of Russia and large parts of China and the Far East. 

Can you picture the Western Hemisphere as an island of prosperity in such 
a world? Can you picture what it would mean to try to rebuild such a world? Can 
you imagine what it would involve to occupy and police the Soviet Union? Can 
you envisage what it would be like to be a member of the all-conquering American 
master race? 

This would be the result of the cheapest victory we could win. To believe in 
so cheap a victory is almost to believe in miracles. Thu — or worse—will be the 
result of a continuation of our present foreign policy, which assumes that, if peace¬ 
ful methods fail, we can always stop Russia by means of war. 

What, then, is the alternative? 

Certainly the alternative is not to fold our hands and do nothing. Nor is 
the alternative a policy of appeasement. Either of these courses would mean an 
unthinkable acceptance of a Soviet or communist-dominated world, or else a war 
of doubtful outcome fought in desperation to preserve our independence—at a 
time of Russia’s choosing. 

The alternative that I see is an awakening on our part to the true nature of 
the present world crisis—a jettisoning of our present foreign policy except the 
E.R.P.—and the rapid development of a substitute which could still save Western 
civilization from the suicide toward which it is now rushing under our leadership. 

You are all familiar with the recent history of our foreign policy. Yott re¬ 
member the Truman Doctrine of March, 1947, which launched us on an adven¬ 
ture in “containing” Russia by providing arms and dollars to any nation, or to any 
group within a nation, which opposed communism and the Soviet Union. You 
remember the apparent shift, last June, from this dangerous experiment to the 
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more sane, approach of the Marshall Plan. You remember how Russia declined to 
accept the good faith of Mr. Marshall’s proposal of a policy “not directed against 
any country or doctrine, but against hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos.” You 
recall the events of the last eight months, which have in effect been a period of 
deployment, a period during which the East-West split was recognized as irre¬ 
concilable for the time being, and during which each side has proceeded as rapidly 
as possible to build up its power. 

Last year, when the President enunciated the original Truman Doctrine, 
he appeared as a man somewhat bewildered by his own sudden belligerence. It 
was not at all clear from his message whether he was launching a worldwide 
crusade against the communist ideology, or asking this nation to embark single- 
handed upon a near-military geopolitical struggle with the Soviet Union, or both. 
His speech was calculated to arouse fear—fear of communism, fear of Russia, and 
fear of war—though neither Russia nor communism was mentioned. The menace 
to peace was described as “totalitarian dictatorships imposed from within or with¬ 
out,” which a few naive liberals mistakenly took to include the fascist or near¬ 
fascist dictatorships in Latin America and the Iberian peninsula. 

A year later, on March 17, 1948, Mr. Truman knew exactly what he 
.wanted to say and said it. His analysis of the world crisis was contained in four 
brief statements, which I shall quote verbatim. 

1. The situation in the world today is not primarily the result of the na¬ 
tural difficulties which follow a great war. It is chiefly due to the fact that 
one nation has not only refused to cooperate in the establishment of a just 
and honorable peace, but—even worse—has actively sought to prevent it. 

2. The agreements we did obtain, imperfect though they were, could have 
furnished the basis for a just peace—if they had been kept. But they were 
not kept. They were consistently ignored and violated by one nation. 

3. One nation has persistently obstructed the work of the United Nations. 

4. The Soviet Union and its agents have destroyed the independence and 
democratic character of a whole series of nations in Eastern and Central 
Europe. It is this ruthless course of action and the clear design to extend it 
to the remaining free nations of Europe that have brought about the critical 
situation of Europe today. 

This is the analysis of the world crisis upon which our present foreign policy 
rests. Believing in its validity, the President and his “bipartisan” advisers hold that 
the major aim of the United States must be to stop Russia. To stop Russia they 
demanded the prompt passage of E.R.P., more funds for military aid to Greece 
and Turkey, some $500,000,000 additional aid to Chiang Kai-shek, and Universal 
Military Training and Selective Service here at home. 

Clearly implicit in this 1948 Truman Doctrine is the admission that our at- ' 
tempt to stop Russia with dollars and military bluff has failed, and that we must 
now prepare for the possible use of our own military force to accomplish it. 

Let me, as one deeply troubled citizen, attempt to show where I think the 
basic analysis falls down and where the resulting policy defeats its own purpose. 

I am not one who thinks that our present policy derives from the sins of any one 
political party—much less from the evil intentions of sinister individuals in or 
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behind our Government. Nor am I—because I stress our own shortcomings—un¬ 
mindful of the shortcomings of others. My concern is with the facts of the world 
situation, as I see them, and with certain conclusions which seem to me inescapable 
even though they are at variance with high authority. 

The President said, first, that the world crisis has arisen because one na¬ 
tion—the Soviet Union—has refused to cooperate in the establishment of a just 
and honorable peace and—even worse—has actively sought to prevent it. 

I submit that a partial basis for a just and honorable peace was laid down 
in the Atlantic Charter and reaffirmed in the United Nations Declaration of Jan¬ 
uary, 1942. Russia, Great Britain, and the United States signed this declaration, 
along with all the other nations then fighting the Axis. Among other things, the 
signatories renounced territorial annexations and any territorial changes which did 
not conform to the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. I submit that 
these pledges were abrogated at Teheran and Yalta, when the Western Powers 
purchased Russian help in the war against Japan by agreeing to Soviet annexation 
of territory in Europe and Asia and to the division of the world into spheres of 
influence. At the time—because we did not know how near Japan was to the end 
of its rope—this seemed necessary in order to win the war—or to save lives and 
win the war more quickly. Mr. Roosevelt had been told, when he went to Yalta, 
that an invasion of the Japanese Home Islands would cost over half a million 
American casualties. 

Hindsight makes this decision seem of doubtful wisdom, but that is not the 
point with which we are here concerned. The historical fact is that the basis for a 
just and honorable peace—in so far as it ever existed—was thrown overboard by 
mutual consent before the war ended. 

Further, 1 submit that we not only agreed at Yalta to allow Russia to violate 
the principles of a just peace, but that we ourselves have violated them —by de¬ 
stroying our own project of international trusteeship in the former Japanese-man- 
dated islands, by introducing the vindictive nonsense of the Morgenthau Plan into 
the German settlement, and by backing Churchill’s restorationist intervention in 
Greece and elsewhere. 

Finally—still speaking of the first count in the indictment—I suggest that 
the true nature of the world crisis is quite different and far more complicated than 
one might be led to believe by Mr. Truman’s oversimplified analysis. Of this I 
shall speak in a moment, after I have made a few observations concerning the 
other three counts in the indictment 

In his second charge Mr. Truman says that the agreements we did obtain, 
though imperfect, "could have furnished the basis for a just peace—if they had 
been kept But they were not kept They were consistently ignored and violated 
by one nation.” ^ 

I have already expressed the conviction that the late wartime agreements 
not only failed to furnish the basis for a just peace but actually destroyed what 
basis had previously been created. Does anyone believe that the Potsdam Agree - 
ment for the post-surrender treatment of Germany could by any stretch of the 
imagination have furnished the basis for a just peace? This was, altar all, the 
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major agreement reached after the European war ended. It was an agreement 
which sanctioned the annexation of German territory not only by Poland but by 
Russia, which permitted the forcible expulsion from their homes of some thirteen 
million Gutmans, which failed to fix Germany’s.Western frontier and left the 
crucial problem of the Ruhr unsettled, which contained enough remnants of Mor¬ 
gen thauism to wreck the hopes of early European recovery and which gave to one 
nation—France—a veto, over all four-power action without making that nation a 
party to the agreement. Does Mr. Truman really believe today that the agreement 
which he signed with Stalin in August, 1945, could have furnished the basis for a 
just peace? Would he sign it again if he could turn back the clock? 

As to keeping agreements, it is true that Russia violated the ambiguous 
Yalta pledges for “free elections.” It is also true that Russia violated the Potsdam 
Agreement. But it is not true that post-war agreements were “ignored and violated ” 
by only one nation . The Potsdam Agreement, for example, was, first of all, ig¬ 
nored and violated by France, which refused to let it be carried out unless her 
understandable demands for frontier revision in the West were first satisfied. 
Then—and only then—was it violated by the Soviet Union. Our own Military 
Government officials have confirmed this. Our own Military Government officials 
will also confirm that we ourselves violated and ignored the Potsdam Agreement 
by stopping reparations in May, 1946, in a vain attempt to get France and Russia 
to see the error of their ways. For the past year, all four of the occupying powers 
have been violating this agreement. It is now a dead letter. 

The third charge is that Russia alone has persistently obstructed the work 
of the United Nations. It certainly is true that Russia has persistently vetoed, ab¬ 
stained, boycotted and abused the United Nations as a forum for recrimination. 
But are all others innocent? What about the United States? Have we not under¬ 
mined the authority of the United Nations by our unilateral action in China, in 
Greece, in Turkey, and in Italy? Have we not ignored the United Nations and set 
ourselves up in its place? And have we not just recently come perilously dose to 
destroying the United Nations altogether by our incredible gyrations with regard 
to Palestine? Was it the Soviet Union which obstructed a solution of that tragic 
problem? 

Let me make myself perfectly clear. I am not in the least interested in de¬ 
fending against false or exaggerated charges those masters of distortion and pre¬ 
varication who sit in the Kremlin. But I am concerned with the fact that we are 
beclouding our judgment and reason by attributing all our troubles to the Soviet 
Union. I am concerned with the fact that, because we blame Moscow for every¬ 
thing that has gone wrong, we prevent ourselves from seeing the truth, at a time 
when only a clear recognition of the truth can save us from disaster. 

We come now to.the last charge, which consists of two parts. First: “The 
Soviet Union and its agents have destroyed the independence and democratic char¬ 
acter of a whole series of nations in Eastern and Central Europe.” So far as in¬ 
dependence is concerned, I submit that not one of these little nations—except 
Finland—was ever really independent Before die first World War all but two of 
diem did not exist. Between the two World Wars most of these little nations were 
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members of the French-led Little Entente and depended for their security upon 
the French Army. It is true that there was a vast difference in degree of inde¬ 
pendence under French protection and Soviet domination. It is true that France 
was polite and considerate to her small allies, where Russia is rude and exploits 
them ruthlessly. But the Czechoslovakia of 1928 would have cared just as little to 
offend France as the Czechoslovakia of 1948 dares to offend the Soviet Union. The 
same thing is true of Yugoslavia. This has always been the fate of the little nations 
in Europe. Furthermore, we ourselves agreed at Yalta to perpetuate this traditional 
pattern of dependence. We agreed to spheres of influence. One result of this agree¬ 
ment was that we let the Red Army liberate Czechoslovakia. When the day came, 
our Third Army sat and waited at Pilsen while Czechs were dying in a premature 
uprising against Germans a few miles away at Prague, with the Red Army still 
far away and unable to come to their rescue. 

So much for independence. What about the destruction of the “democratic 
character” of these nations in the Soviet orbit? I submit that most of these nations 
never had a truly “democratic, character” to destroy. Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia were ruled by feudal squirearchies which exploited their predomi¬ 
nantly peasant populations. Poland was not much better. The only two countries 
now in the Soviet orbit which had a “democratic character” to destroy were 
Finland and Czechoslovakia. There is no doubt that the communists have brutally 
destroyed this “democratic character” in Czechoslovakia. (They very likely will 
destroy it in Finland.) This much of the charge is a true bill. It constitutes a much 
more powerful indictment of the Soviet-led Cominform when stripped of irrele¬ 
vant and dubious generalizations. 

Finally, Mr. Truman stated: “It is this ruthless course of action and the 
clear design to extend it to the remaining free nations of Europe that have brought 
about the critical situation of Europe today.” Is there, beyond peradventure of 
doubt, a clear design on the part of Russia to include all of Europe in her sphere 
of influence? And, if so, is the threat one of conquest—in other words, to Western 
Europe’s independence? Or is it a revolutionary threat to internal security—in 
other words, to democracy? Or is it a combination of the two? 

These are key questions. I cannot presume to answer them. I suggest only 
that they require far more study than Mr. Truman and his advisers appear to have 
undertaken. I suggest only that Russian action to date could be explained on the 
basis of existing evidence as something quite different from a Hitlerian design for 
conquest. It could be explained as a gigantic disengagement operation, in which 
the basic aim is to lighten ruthlessly every nut and bolt in the security belt around 
the Soviet Union and then retire into complete isolation. There are authoritative 
anti-communist students of Russian history and Russian policy who incline to this 
belief. There are also others who believe that Soviet expansionism is a fact, feut 
that it derives at least as much from fear as from a desire to dominate Europe, 
and that the fear is largely a fear of the United States. This idea that we might 
attack the Soviet Union is widespread in Europe and Asia, and not only in the 
Soviet orbit I myself encountered it last summer, not only among those who 
dread that it may be true, but among those who hope that it is true. There can be 
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no doubt that recent developments in Washington ha\ ; added to its credibility. 

Before I go on to suggest a different analysis o r the world problem and a 
different approach to its solution, let me summarize the case against our present 
policy as I have stated it thus far. 

1. Our present policy rests upon the belief, clearly stated by the President, 
that the Soviet Union alone has caused and is causing the world crisis. This 
belief is buttressed by four charges: (a) that Russia alone has refused to co¬ 
operate in and has actively sought to prevent the making of a just peace; ( b) 
that Russia alone has violated agreements which, though imperfect, could have 
created the basis for a just peace; ( c ) that Russia alone has obstructed the work 
of the United Nations; and ( d ) that Soviet destruction of the independence and 
democratic character of the Eastern European nations and Soviet intentions to 
carry out the same ruthless design in Western Europe are the causes of the present 
threat to world peace. 

2. Starting from this analysis, our present policy pursues the single negative 
aim of stopping Russia, which we at first tried to achieve with dollars and bluff, 
and are now preparing to accomplish, if necessary, with our own military force. 

3. Our present leaders are reasonably sure that we could win a war with 
Russia, if the issue is not too long postponed. They, therefore, consider that war— 
though undesirable—is a possible last-resort alternative to a peaceful solution. 

I have so far submitted two major points for ;,tur consinera.ion: 

1. That, if we fight Russia, we shall probably win; that we shall thus pre¬ 
vent a Russian-dominated world and ourselves achieve world domination; but 
that, in order to defeat Russia, we shall first have to hand Western Europe over 
to Russian occupation and then destroy it ourselves; that even the cheapest victory 
imaginable in an atomic and bacteriological war would merely leave us trium¬ 
phant among the ruins of Western civilization, facing an impossible task of re¬ 
construction and the consequent ruin of our own moral character and physical 
well-being. 

2. I have called your attention to certain facts of history which, to me at 
least, suggest that the basic analysis upon which our policy rests is over-simplified 
and in part incorrect. Without in any way justifying what the Russians have done, 
I have tried to show that it was not Russia alone which destroyed the basis for a 
just peace; that the inter-Allied agreements reached would not —even if they had 
been kept—have furnished the basis for a just peace; that Russia was not the 
only nation which violated them, nor the only nation which undermined the 
United Nations; that it is only partly true to say that Russia has destroyed the in¬ 
dependence and democratic character of a whole series of nations; and finally that 
neither the precise nature of the apparent Russian design upon Western Europe 
nor its origin is clear beyond peradventure of doubt. 

That is the case I have tried to make so far. I should now like to submit to 
you that, whatever the wrongs committed by the Soviet Union and whatever the 
true motivation and present purpose of Russian policy, the world crisis and the 
present threat to world peace are caused by four major factors, three of which 
have nothing whatever to do with the Soviet Union. 
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The first factor, as I see it, is that we are in a technological revolution, at 
least as far-reaching in its implications upon human society as the industrial revo¬ 
lution of the late eighteenth century. This technological revolution has shrunk a 
world formerly divided by oceans, mountains, and deserts into One World—one 
little world, in which there can be neither peace nor prosperity for any- people 
unless there are peace and prosperity for all peoples. The technological revolution 
has also vastly increased the problem of feeding the world’s population, because 
it has greatly prolonged human life, eliminated to some extent the occasional mass 
slaughter by pestilence, and has in general decreased the deathrate far more rapidly 
in the world’s backward areas than higher living standards have so far reduced the 
birthrate. Finally, the technological revolution has made war between nations into 
a threat of race suicide. 

The second great factor is that we are living in a socio-economic revolu¬ 
tion, accelerated and sharpened by the destruction wrought by two great wars. The 
whole Eastern Hemisphere is suffering from shortages. Its machinery of production 
has been worn out or destroyed, its raw materials depleted, its populations ex¬ 
hausted, its managerial power groups dispersed or dispossessed. The middle-class 
structure of Europe has been undermined by a series of expropriations, by the 
depreciation of currencies and by the almost total inhibition of the formation of 
new private capital. Similarly, the colonial and feudal structure of society in the 
world’s backward areas, and especially the traditional structure of Asia, is tottering. 
Colonial empires are in the progress of liquidation, giving rise to new problems for 
both the peoples emerging into freedom and the peoples whose living standards 
were in the past supported by colonial exploitation. In other words, a large part of 
the world is in a state of fundamental and far-reaching change. 

The third factor in the current crisis is that an accelerated process of 
elimination among the great powers has caused the world’s military, political and 
economic power to become concentrated in only two poles of super-power—the 
Soviet Union and the United States. This has destroyed the only mechanism for 
preserving peace which the world has ever known—the mechanism of preventing 
armed conflict through a precarious balance of power. In the history of the world, 
we have had peace only so long as an ever-shifting alignment of sovereign nation¬ 
states could keep any one nation or group of nations from acquiring a preponder¬ 
ance of power sufficient to let it believe that it could safely resort to a trial of, 
naked force. A balance of power is, in the long run, impossible without room for 
maneuver among the nation-states. There can be no room for maneuver when 
power is polarized in only two nation-states. There is then room only for an arma¬ 
ment race between the two rival powers. This means that we have come to the 
end of the long period of international anarchy—that we have come to the end 
of that part of human history in which men could live within nations under law 
while nations lived among each other in a state of jungle lawlessness. 

These, as I see it, are the three primary causes of the present crisis' in 
world affairs. None of them has anything whatever to do with the nature or in¬ 
tentions of the Soviet Union. We should be in a worldwide technological, social 
and economic revolution if Marx and Lenin had never lived or written. We 
should be living in a state of no longer tolerable international anarchy if power 
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had become concentrated in any two superpowers other than Russia and the 
United States. 

I do not for one moment deny that there is a fourth and very important 
cause of the present world crisis. The Soviet Union has without doubt been cyni¬ 
cally fishing in troubled waters. It has exploited the worldwide socio-economic 
revolution in order to propagate the communist ideology. It has exploited the 
existence of international anarchy among the sovereign nation-states in order to 
gain every possible advantage for itself. The Soviet Union has obstructed the 
making of a just peace; the Soviet Union has pursued a ruthless course of action; 
the Soviet Union must not be permitted to expand its sphere of influence any 
further. 

The trouble is that our Government sees only the Soviet Union’s contribu¬ 
tion to the present state of world affairs. It does not see its own contribution, nor 
that of others. Above all, it fails to recognize that the most important causes of the 
present crisis are no one’s fault in particular but are to be sought in the historical 
developments of the time in which we live. 

The consequence of this myopic vision on the part of the Government of 
the United States is that the Western World, under our leadership, has gone into 
a state of panic—that it has embarked upon a frenzied course of negative action 
and become so obsessed with stopping Russian expansion that it has lost sight of 
the basic factors which make Russian expansion possible. 

In the recent past, this had led us to ally ourselves with the forces of re¬ 
action throughout the world instead of allying ourselves with the forces of progress. 
We have driven the masses of Asia toward communism because we have backed 
antidemocratic and corrupt feudal regimes which oppose land reform, thus giving 
the communists a monopoly on the one great magnet of political attraction in that 
teeming continent. We have driven the peasants of Eastern Europe in the same 
direction by the same foolish means. And we have alienated the urban industrial 
workers of Europe by looking askance at democratic socialism, fearing it as a step 
toward totalitarian dictatorship and seeking to restore discarded systems and dis¬ 
possessed and discredited power groups. Thus, we have left to the Soviet Union the 
exploitation of the worldwide aspiration for a new and better future. Thus, we 
have failed to destroy the illusion that communist totalitarianism is the road to a 
better future'. Thus, in our anxiety to stop the spread of communism, we have 
actually been helping the Soviet Union to fertilize the soil for its growth. 

In the same way we have, by default, left to the Soviet Union the inestima¬ 
ble advantage of exploiting the existing condition of international anarchy. We, 
who have nothing to lose and everything to gain from strengthening the United 
Nations and building it into a World Government, have undermined the United 
Nations, have lacked faith in it, have failed to infuse it with our own great strength 
and have not—even at this late date—made up our minds to achieve One World 
as once we made up our minds to achieve one nation. 

Two positive implications flow from this critical analysis of our present ap¬ 
proach to the world crisis. Let me express thorn in terms of what I think should 
be the two broad aims of our foreign policy. As I see it, these should be: 

First. To throw our great moral and economic strength behind the 
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emerging non-communist progressive movements throughout the world, respecting 
the native characteristics of those movements, irrespective of whether or not they 
conform to our particular prejudices and predilections. 

Second. To throw the full weight of our military and economic resources 
behind a United Nations which we openly declare our intention of building into 
a World Government. 

If these were our positive aims—and, if we pursued them with intelligence 
and determination—a large part of our present limited and negative objective 
would automatically be realized. We should then have drawn to our side those 
existing forces which can and will, if supported, stop communism and which can 
and will achieve One World. We should, in other words, achieve the stopping of 
communism as a by-product of a positive policy. 


Following the surprise election victory at home, and the marked recovery 
in Western Europe due to Marshall Plan aid. President Truman felt confident that 
his administration should continue along the path already delineated. Accordingly, 
in his Inaugural Address of January 20, 1949, Truman called for a four-point 
program combining the ideas of mutual security pacts and foreign aid with a bold 
departure in economic recovery—technical assistance and the promotion of capital 
resources for the underdeveloped, poverty-ridden nations. Point Four, in effect a 
Fair Deal to encourage others to get on their own feet, supplemented the Marshall 
Plan principles in areas where they had not previously been applied. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN: POINT FOUR* 

Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief Justice and fellow-citizens: 

I accept with humility the honor which the American people have con¬ 
ferred upon me. I accept it with a deep resolve to do all that I can for the welfare 
of this nation and for the peace of the world. 

In performing the duties of my office, I need the help and the prayers of 
every one pf you. I ask for your encouragement and for your support The tasks 
we face are difficult, and we can accomplish them only if we work together. 

Each period of our national history has had its special challenges. Those 
that confront us now are as momentous as any in the past. Today marks the be¬ 
ginning not only of a new Administration, but of a period that will be eventful, 
perhaps decisive, for us and for the world. 

It may be our lot to experience, and in a large measure to bring about, a 

* New York Times, January 21, 1949. Copyright 1949 by The New York Times 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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major turning point in the long history of the human race. The first half of this 
century has been marked by unprecedented and brutal attacks on the rights of 
man, and by the two most frightful wars in history. The supreme need uf our 
time is for men to learn to live together in peace and harmony. 

The peoples of the earth face the future with grave uncertainty, composed 
almost equally of great hopes and great fears. In this time of doubt, they look to 
the United States as never before for good will, strength, and wise leadership. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we take this occasion to proclaim to the world 
the essential principles of faith by which we live, and to declare our aims to all 
peoples. 

The American people stand firm in the faith which has inspired this nation 
from the beginning. We believe that all men have a right to equal justice under 
law and equal opportunity to share in the common good. We believe that all men 
have the right to freedom of thought and expression. We believe that all men are 
created equal because they are created in the image of God. 

From this faith we will not be moved. 

The American people desire, and are determined to work fo., a world in 
which all nations and all peoples are free to govern themselves as they see fit and 
to achieve a decent and satisfying life. Above all else, our people desire, and arc 
determined to work for, peace on earth—a just and lasting peace—based on 
genuine agreement freely arrived at by equals. 

In the pursuit of these aims, the United States and other like-minded 
nations find themselves directly opposed by a regime with contrary aims and a 
totally different concept of life. 

That regime adheres to a false philosophy which purports to offer freedom, 
security, and greater opportunity to mankind. Misled by that philosophy, many 
peoples have sacrificed their liberties only to learn to their sorrow that deceit and 
mockery, poverty and tyranny, are their reward. 

That false philosophy is communism. 

Communism is based on the belief that man is so weak and inadequate 
that he is unable to govern himself, and therefore requires the rule of strong 
masters. 

Democracy is based on the conviction that man has the moral and intel¬ 
lectual capacity, as well as the inalienable right, to govern himself with reason and 
justice. 

Communism subjects the individual to arrest without lawful cause, punish¬ 
ment without trial, and forced labor as a chattel of the state. It decrees what in¬ 
formation he shall receive, what art he shall produce, what leaders he shall follow, 
and what thoughts he shall think. 

Democracy maintains that government is established for the benefit of the 
individual, and is charged with the responsibility of protecting the rights of the 
individual and his freedom in the exercise of those abilities of his. 

Communism maintains that social wrongs can be corrected only by violence. 

Democracy has proved that social justice can be achieved through peaceful 
change. 
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Communism holds that the world is so widely divided into opposing classes 
that war is inevitable. 

Democracy holds that free nations can settle differences justly and main¬ 
tain a lasting peace. 

These differences between communism and democracy do not concern the 
United States alone. People everywhere are coming to realize that what is in¬ 
volved is material well-being, human dignity, and the right to believe in and 
worship God. 

I state these differences, not to draw issues of belief as such, but because 
the actions resulting from the Communist philosophy are a threat to the efforts of 
free nations to bring about world recovery and lasting peace. 

Since the end of hostilities, the United States has invested its substance and 
its energy in a great constructive effort to restore peace, stability and freedom to 
the world. 

We have sought no territory and we have imposed our will on none. We 
have asked for no privileges that we would not extend to others. 

We have constantly and vigorously supported the United Nations and re¬ 
lated agencies as a means of applying democratic principles to international rela¬ 
tions. We have consistently advocated and relied upon peaceful settlement of 
disputes among nations. 

We have made every effort to secure agreement cm effective international 
control of our most powerful weapon, and we have worked steadily for the limita¬ 
tion and control of all armaments. 

We have encouraged, by precept and example, the expansion of world 
trade on a sound and fair basis. 

Almost a year ago, in company with sixteen free nations of Europe, we 
launched the greatest cooperative economic program in history. The purpose of 
that unprecedented effort is to invigorate and strengthen democracy in Europe, 
so that the free people of that Continent can resume their rightful place in the 
forefront of civilization and can contribute once more to the security and welfare 
of the world. 

Our efforts have brought new hope to all mankind. We have beaten back 
despair and defeatism. We have saved a number of countries from losing their 
liberty Hundreds of millions of people all over the world now agree with us, that 
we need not have war—that we can have peace. 

The initiative is ours. 

We are moving on with other nations to build an even stranger structure 
of international order and justice. We shall have as our partners countries which, 
no longer solely concerned with the problem of national survival, are now work¬ 
ing to improve the standards erf living of all their people. We are ready to under¬ 
take new projects to strengthen a free world. * 

In the coming years, our program for peace and freedom will emphasize 
four major courses of action. 

First, we will continue to give unfaltering support to the United Nations 
and related agencies, and we will continue to search for ways to strengthen their 
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authority and increase their effectiveness. We believe that the United Nations will 
be strengthened by the new nations which are being formed in lands now advanc¬ 
ing toward self-government under democratic principles. 

Second, we will continue our programs for world economic recovery. 

This means, first of all, that we must keep our full weight behind the 
European Recovery Program. We are confident of the success of this major 
venture in world recovery. We believe that our partners in this effort will achieve 
the status of self-supporting nations once again. 

In addition, we must carry out our plans for reducing the barriers to 
world trade and increasing its volume. Economic recovery and peace itself depend 
on increased world trade. 

Third, we will strengthen freedom-loving nations against the dangers of 
aggression. 

We are working out with a number of countries a joint agreement designed 
to strengthen the security of the North Atlantic area. Such an agreement would 
take the form of a collective defense arrangement within the terms of the United 
Nations Charter. 

We have already established such a defense pact for the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere by the treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 

The primary purpose of these agreements is to provide unmistakable proof 
of the joint determination of the free countries to resist armed attack from any 
quarter. Every country participating in these arrangements must contribute all it 
can to the common defense. 

If we can make it sufficiently clear, in advance, that any armed attack 
affecting our national security would be met with overwhelming force, the armed 
attack might never occur. 

I hope soon to send to the Senate a treaty respecting North Atlantic Se¬ 
curity Plan. 

In addition, we will provide military advice and equipment to free nations 
which will cooperate with us in the maintenance of peace and security. 

Fourth, we must embark on a bold new program for making the benefits of 
our scientific advances and industrial progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas. 

More than half the people of the world are living in conditions approach¬ 
ing misery. Their food is inadequate. They are victims of disease. Their economic 
life is primitive and stagnant Their poverty is a handicap and a threat both to 
them and to more prosperous areas. . 

For the first time in history, humanity possesses the knowledge and the 
skill to relieve the suffering of $hese people. 

The United States is pre-eminent among the nations in the development 
of industrial and scientific techniques. The material resources which we can afford 
to use for the assistance of other peoples are limited. But our imponderable re¬ 
sources in technical knowledge are constantly growing and are inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should make available to peace-loving peoples the benefits 
of our store of technical knowledge in order to help them realize their aspirations 
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for a better life. And, in cooperation with other nations, we should foster capital 
investment in areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the world, through their 
own efforts, to produce more food, more clothing, more materials for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 

We invite other countries to pool their technological resources in this under¬ 
taking. Their contributions will be warmly welcomed. This should be a coopera¬ 
tive enterprise in which all nations work together through the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies whenever practicable. It must be a world-wide effort for 
the achievement of peace, plenty, and freedom. 

With the cooperation of business, private capital, agriculture, and labor in 
this country, this program can greatly increase the industrial activity in other 
nations and can raise substantially their standards of living. 

Such new economic developments must be devised and controlled to the 
benefit of the peoples of the areas in which they ate established. Guarantees to the 
investor must be balanced by guarantees in the interest of the people whose 
resources and whose labor go into these developments. 

The old imperialism—exploitation for foreign profit—has no place in our 
plans. What we envisage is a progrant of development based on the concepts of 
democratic fair-dealing. 

All countries, including our own, will greatly benefit from a constructive 
program for the better use of the world’s human and natural resources. Experi¬ 
ence shows that our commerce with other countries expands as they progress 
industrially and economically. 

Greater production is the key to prosperity and peace. And the key to 
greater production is a wider and more vigorous application of modem scientific 
and technical knowledge. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its members to help themselves can 
the human family achieve the decent, satisfying life that is the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing force to stir the peoples of the 
world into triumphant action, not only against their human oppressors, but also 
against their ancient enemies—hunger, misery, and despair. 

On the basis of these four major courses of action we hope to help create 
the conditions that will lead eventually to personal freedom and happiness for all 
mankind. 

If we are to be successful in carrying out these policies, it is clear that we 
must have continued prosperity in this country and we must keep ourselves strong. 

Slowly but surely we are weaving a world fabric of international Security and 
growing prosperity. 

We are aided by all who wish to live in freedom from fear—even by those 
who live today in fear under their own Governments. 

We are aided by all who want relief from lies and propaganda—those 
who desire truth and sincerity. 

We are aided by all who desire self-government and a voice in deciding 
their own affairs. 
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We are added by all who long lor economic security—for the security and 
abundance mat men in free societies can enjoy. 

We are aided by all who desire freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
and freedom to live their own lives for useful ends. 

Our allies are the millions who hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

In due time, as our stability becomes manifest, as more and more nations 
come to know the benefits of democracy and to participate in growing abundance, 
I believe that those countries which now oppose us will abandon their delusions 
and join with the free nations of the world in a just settlement of international 
differences. 

Events have brought our American democracy to new influence and new 
responsibilities. They will test our courage, our devotion to duty, and our concept 
of liberty. 

But I say to all men, what we have achieved in liberty, we will surpass in 
greater liberty. 

Steadfast in our faith in the Almighty, we will advance toward a world 
where man’s freedom is secure. 

To that end we will devote our strength, our resources, and our firmness 
of resolve. With God’s help, the future of mankind will be assured in a world of 
justice, harmony and peace. 


C. Wright MiUs, writing in this selection with the earnestness which made 
him the gadfly and conscience of the intellectual community, maintains that Ameri¬ 
can policy, including the economic programs, operates within a Cold War*context. 
Arguing that war per se, and not Russia, is our real enemy. Mills calls for the 
abandonment of the "military metlphysic" in favor of a joint effort with the 
Soviet Union to improve the condition of mankind. For him, coexistence must be 
accepted as part of the going reality, and therefore, conflict must be restricted to 
the cultural, political and economic realms. Mills concludes with a plea to intel¬ 
lectuals to adopt a critical stance in relation to official policy: They should pose 
meaningful alternatives to that of war, and look searchingly and skeptically at 
"official definitions of world reality." 


C. WRIGHT MILLS: ON THE LOSS OF VISION* 

/ 

To ask and to answer the question “What is to be done?” is not enough 
We mbit also specify who is to do it Nowadays, many people have stopped mak* 

•Reprinted from C. Wright Mills, The Causes of World War Three (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1998), pp. 92-100, 110-113, 124*130 by permission. Also by permis¬ 
sion of Martin Seeker t Warburg, Ltd., London. 
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ing up programs because they are discouraged about the lack of any leaders who 
are open to new ideas—or to any ideas at ail—and at the same time in a position 
to use them in history-making decisions. Many people no longer ask the ‘intel¬ 
lectual and moral question “What is to be done?” because their imaginations are 
paralyzed by the political question of who might do it. As a result, they have 
abandoned all interest in programs or they have narrowed their imaginations to 
the limits and interests of a power elite that displays its ignorahce in so perilous a 
manner. Everything not within these limits is considered utopian, naive, imprac¬ 
tical, unrealistic. 

The reason, in short, why so many have abandoned the making of pro¬ 
grams is that they see in the United States no real public for such programs. Such 
a public, in greater or lesser degree, would have to be a part of an organization, a 
movement, a party with a chance to influence the decisions now being made and 
the defaults now being committed. It would also have to contain people who are 
at least attentive to ideas and ideals; people among whom one has a chance to 
get a hearing. When these two conditions are available, one can be programmatic 
in a “politically realistic” way. When these conditions are not available, then one 
has this choice: 

To modify the ideas, or at least to file them away, and then, temporarily at 
least, to take up new allegiances and expediencies for which one might work in a 
“realistic” way. This is the way that is called “practical politics.” 

The alternative is to retain the ideals, and hence by definition to hold them 
in a utopian way, while waiting. This is the way that is called impractical and 
unrealistic. 

Of course these two can be combined in various sorts of holding actions, 
the most usual being the combination of frenzied and “realistic” next steps with 
great proclamations of principle. Nevertheless there is a real choice between them. 
As intellectuals and as^political men we ought to choose, without qualification, 
the second way. 

We must reject the first way, which perhaps used to be realistic; first, be¬ 
cause it has now become merely an abdication of any possible role of reason, 
indeed of sanity, in human affairs; second, because it amounts to the surrender of 
any power we might possibly have to those now in charge of the decisions that 
make history and die decisions not made which might well turn history in other 
directions; and third, because the near-universal adoption of this “realistic” view 
by intellectuals is now among the causes of World War III. 

We must accept what perhaps used to be die utopian way; first, because it 
is now the only adequate way to think about world politics and the human con¬ 
dition; and second, because it is now the only realistic way to work seriously as 
intellectuals for the conditions of peace. For it must be recognized: What the 
powerful call utopia is now in fact the condition for human survival. . . . 

When we are asked, “What is to be done?” we may answer by raising 
demands for next steps, by exhortations of general principles, or by statements of 
program. Those who have no program say that politics is the art of the possible 
—Hind thus beg the key question of politics today. That question is; What is now 
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possible? So far as means are concerned the answer is: It depends upon what 
position you occupy in the structure of power. So far as ends are concerned the 
answer is: No one knows the limits of possible human development What men 
might become, what kinds of societies men might build—the answers to such 
questions are neither closed nor inevitable. Yet the discussion of politics has- be¬ 
come so dogmatically confined to means, to problems of power, that the ends of 
which men might dream are consigned to “merely utopian fantasy.” In the 
meantime, virtually all images of the future—from Aldous Huxley’s to George 
Orwell’s—have become images of sociological horror, and “practical action” has 
been usurped by frightened and unimaginative mediocrities. 

There are reasons for this condition, but there is no need for it. The root 
error of judgment involved is the insistence that any vision, demand, hope must 
be such as to be immediately realizable this week, or at furthest by the next elec* 
tion. If this insistence is dogmatic, as it usually is nowadays, then all political 
thinking is simply stopped. It is replaced by mere calculations of clique and party 
strategy; and political responsibility is a mere slogan. 

What “practical mar of affairs” do not face up to is the fact that “politics” 
today has to do with the willful making of history. The enlargement and the 
centralization of the means of history-making signify that, for better or for worse, 
power elites are no longer in a situation in which their will and reason need be 
overwhelmed by “impersonal forces beyond their control.” A politics of respon¬ 
sibility is now much more possible than in a society with less far-reaching and less 
centralized means of power. The present fact is otherwise: A politics of semi- 
organized irresponsibility prevails. But that fact ought not to blind us to the 
political possibilities opened up by this great structural change: It is now socio¬ 
logically realistic, morally fair, and politically imperative to make demands upon 
men of power and to hold them responsible for specific courses of events. 

In the meantime, let us for a little while forget the means—we shall return 
to them—and consider what now ought to be done. I do not suppose the pro¬ 
posals I am going to make to be original; in fact, I take them as obvious reflec¬ 
tions of any mind not captured by the official definitions of world reality. At any 
rate, fiere are a few guidelines to peace. 


II 

What the United States ought to do is abandon the military metaphysic and the 
doctrinaire idea of capitalism and, in the reasonableness thus gained, reconsider 
the terms of the world encounter. 

/ 

Ws must subvert the monolithic American dogma that now constitutes the one 
line of elite assumption; we must not allow the elite to identify the foolish choices 
their view dictates with “military necessity,” or to explain its disastrous results by 
reference to “the evil character of the enemy.” Military necessity, we must make 
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clear, has become a cover term by which those who proclaim and who decide in 
the name of the nation hide their incompetence and their irresponsibility. The 
only realistic military view is the view that war, and not Russia, is now the enemy. 

IV 

In the world disorder of the mid-twentieth century, two thirds of mankind exist 
in poverty, without adequate means of production. Behind the military struggle is 
the struggle of the underdeveloped world to become industrial. This struggle, we 
have se^n, the U.S.A. is losing by default and by indifference. In place of the 
military metaphysic, we must set forth commanding views of the future in which 
the problems of industrialization are seen as at once the paramount problems of 
the world today, and the most promising and fruitful issue between the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. 

We must stress industrialization not as another metaphysic, not as a fetish, 
not as the solution to all human problems, but as a means of gaining for mankind 
a suitable standard of living, as a responsibly controlled feature of a properly 
developing society. 

Ill 

From the standpoint of mere survival, let alone progress toward a world of 
properly developing societies, there is now erne and only one paramount goal and 
only one genera] means to it: coexistence. 

The United States elite must give up the illusion that “this bunch of Reds” 
will somehow go away, that their societies will collapse, or that there is any action 
short of mutual annihilation that the United States can take to make them col¬ 
lapse. They must recognize the world historical meaning of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion: that there now exists in the world an alternative way of industrialization. 
Abandoning their doctrinaire capitalism, they must recognize that this way works 
and that it has great appeal to people of undeveloped areas who have remained 
undeveloped for generations in the epoch of capitalist ascendancy. * 

We must demand that the coexistence of these two world-established models 
of industrialization be fully recognized and that the competition between them be 
conducted in economic and cultural and political ways, rather thin by means of 
the idiot's race. 

The military metaphysic must be abandoned. 

Industrialization must be seen as the key to the world struggle. 

TWs world encounter of coexisting political economies must be conducted in 
cultural, political, and economic terms. 

So crucial are these first three points that if they are taken literally and 
seriously they automatically lead to a host of immediate demands and unilateral 
policies, points to negotiate and suggestions for co-operative action. So basic are 
they that if they were made the guidelines of U.S. policy, within months the 
construction of world peace could be well under way. 
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IV 

If peace is, and can be only, a peace of coexistence, the means to peace is, and 
can be only, negotiation. The structure of peace has to do with the terms of na¬ 
tional competition; the strategy of peace requires the substitution of economic and 
cultural terms for die military terms that now prevail. 

U.S. policy-makers should not automatically reject as propaganda all over¬ 
tures by the Soviet rulers for global negotiations. Of course, their overtures do also 
serve as propaganda, but to reject them for that reason is to reveal our policy- ' 
makers’ own fear—all too often well founded—that they have nothing convincing 
to say to the world; and it is to display their contempt for the intelligence of the 
world’s peoples. 

In the attempt at a new beginning, you do not forget the past; but neither 
do you allow it to govern the present. What matters today is how a world of prop¬ 
erly developing societies can be btiilt out of the impoverished and out of the over¬ 
developed monstrosities that now pais for h iman societies. And the first and con¬ 
tinuing means to that end is negotiation. The encounter is global; the power 
involved is world-wide and soon perhaps will be universal. The negotiations must 
now be between those who hold this power and must concern global matters. A 
reform here, an attempt there, a little bit at a time—that might do, if the over-all 
structure and its drift were favorable. But when the over-all tendency is, as now, 
the whole structure, the entire basis of policy must be confronted. 

Mr. Dulles repeatedly asserts that he cannot negotiate disarmament with all 
the members of the United Nations; he is certainly reluctant to do so with only 
one. Here are two good reasons for replacing him with someone who is not so 
statistically inhibited. The point is not the composition or size of any one nego¬ 
tiating group. You make a beginning with the powers that be; you try to modify 
the power and its distribution by expanding the negotiating group. 

Negotiation means neither one big conference nor an interminable series 
of little ones. It means to reason together—continuously, on every level—rather 
than to carry on exchanges of rhetoric, rather than to negotiate about negotiation. 

It means to drop the hysterical fears and hatreds brought about by dogmas and 
petrified attitudes rooted in the status quo. It means to recognize that to assume 
dogmatically that one can negotiate only from “positions of strength” is merely 
to declare for the arms race; it means to understand that the “stronger” side at any 
given time may well be less fearful and so more open to reason than the weaker. 
Negotiation means by continuous effort, on high and on low levels, to relax the 
tendons and to outline a treaty structure around the globe. 

“What faith," it is often asked, “may be placed in any agreement with 
Moscow?” Put in this way, die question is rather naive. All nations, as E. H. Carr 
has demonstrated in detail, tend to keep those agreements which their leaders be¬ 
lieve it to be advantageous to keep; they tend to break those which their leaders 
believe put them at a disadvantage. If one nation breaks more agreements than * 
another, is it not conceivably because, in the past as a weaker nation, she was 
forced to enter into disadvantageous agreements? That is as true for one nation as 
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{or another. The pertinent question now is: Do the Russian elite recognize that 
World War III would not be to Russia’s advantage and that an equitable treaty 
structure presents the only hope for avoiding war? The answer is yes every bit as 
much for the Russian elite as it is for the American elite. . . . 

Publicly and privately, the Russians should be invited and reinvited to join 
in each of the efforts I have described, as well as in other projects which I am 
neither knowledgeable nor imaginative enough to state. 

The U.S. government should now actively seek to evolve joint development 
plans—technical, economic, and cultural—inside each bloc, as well as among the 
so-called uncommitted peoples. It should, for example, strive for an exchange next 
year with the Soviet bloc of as many university students as facilities permit. Fifty 
thousand, within three years, is a suitable goal. 

Let us have no nonsense about where the money is coming from. That old 
joke of utopian capitalism is no longer funny. The world is full of men and 
women; it is full of natural resources and wondrous sources of power. What is 
needed is the human skill and the political will to set up a new beginning. It is far 
less a question of money than of the kind of imagination that is at once technical 
and moral, the kind of mind which thinks technologically rather than in business 
terms. The sheer waste and fat of the overdeveloped society of the United States is 
by itself enough to begin with. Consider the progressive stopping up of the military 
ratholcs of the world, the socialization of the scientific and technical apparatus of 
society and its world-wide release for the tasks of the human community; in half 
a generation we could be well on our way. The kind of problems we should then 
confiont would be intellectually more difficult than those we now face, but we 
should be in a position to confront them within a more or less human world; and 
we should be able, with good reason, to hope that failure to solve them the first 
or second or third time we tried would not get us blown off the earth. 

I do not suppose that my proposals will be acted upon this week by the 
power elite of the United States. . . , There will be much talk of responsible 
leadership, but doctrinaire and murderous rigidity will cause no ruin of reputa¬ 
tions. The drift of events will not be seized upon and taken to the critical point of 
human decision. The generals will go on getting ready for what they call “the big 
game,” assuming that they are merely doing their duty in the traditional way. The 
mass media will pour out their gallows humor; everyone will be very busy, their 
minds dominated by the commodity-ethos of the overdeveloped society. Who the 
hell cares about India and China and all that anyway? We got a new-model car 
to get out, just, different enough in looks to make junk of last year’s. 

From their standpoint, proposals of the sort I have suggested here are in¬ 
deed utopian, expensive, idealistic, unsound and, for all I know, traitorous. For the 
metaphysics of this elite, like that of Russia’s, is the military metaphysics, and such 
imagination as its members possess is quite captured by military technology. We 
are at a curious juncture in the history of human insanity; in the name of realism, 
, men are quite mad, and precisely what they call utopian is now the condition of 
human survival. Utopian action is survival action; realistic, sound common-sense, 
practical actions are now the actions of madmen and idiots. And yet these mm 
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decide; these men are honored, each in his closed-up nation, as the wise and re¬ 
sponsible leaders of our time who are doing the best they can under trying circum¬ 
stances. Is it their fault that their best is not going to be good enough? Is it their 
fault that they’ve a trained incapacity to do what now ought to be done? Is it 
their fault that the system in which they have succeeded, and over which they 
fumblingly rule, is a system of semiorganized irresponsibility? . . . 

Ill 

Intellectuals are now living in a world that drifts and is being thrust toward 
World War III. Both the drift and the thrust depend upon ideas: upon definitions 
of world reality and upon the acceptability of policies and lack of policies among 
elites, publics and masses. Intellectuals deal with ideas—with recollections of the 
past, definitions of the present, and images of possible futures. By intellectuals I 
mean scientists and artists, ministers and scholars; I mean those who represent the 
human intellect; those who are part of the great discourse of reason and inquiry, 
of sensibility and imagination that in the West began in Jerusalem and Athens and 
Rome, and that has been going on intermittently ever since. They are the organ¬ 
ized memory of mankind, and such cultural apparatus as it has they create and 
they maintain. If they write, paint, speak, if they create and distribute images and 
ideas, their work is publicly relevant. Insofar as it is attended to, it focuses the 
views of men; and it distracts attention from that which it ignores. It justifies 
ideas of authority or it criticizes them. 

Other men can feel that their power to reason, their skills to investigate, 
their ability to find out are inadequate to the situations they confront; they can 
feel that they are not expected to confront them. But intellectuals cannot. So long 
as they are intellectuals, they must reason and investigate and, with their passion 
to know, they must confront the situations of all* men everywhere. That he expects 
this of himself is the mark of the intellectual as a type of social and moral creature. 
That he is alienated is another way of saying that he is capable of transcending 
drift, that he is capable of being man on his own. 

Other men can mutter, with much justification, that they find nowhere to 
draw the line, to speak the emphatic “No.” But it is the political and the intel¬ 
lectual job of the intellectual to draw just that line, to say the “No” loudly and 
clearly. 

What scientist can claim to be part of the legacy of science and yet remain 
a hired technician of the military machine? 

What man of God can claim to partake of the Holy Spirit, to know the life 
of Jesus, to grasp the meaning of that Sunday phrase “the brotherhood of man”— 
and yet sanction the insensibility, the immorality, the spiritual irresponsibility of 
the Caesars of our time? 

What Western scholar can claim to be part of the big discourse of reason 
and yet retreat to formal trivialities and exact nonsense, in a world in which reason 
and freedom are being held in contempt, being smashed, being allowed to fade out 
of the human condition? 
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The answer to all these questions, if we remain generous in our conception 
of "cultural workmen,” is quite plain: Very many scientists, very many preachers, 
Very many intellectuals, are in default. 

Scientists become subordinated parts of the Science Machines of over¬ 
developed nations; these machines have become essential parts of the apparatus of 
war; that apparatus is now among the prime causes of war; without scientists it 
could not be developed and maintained. Thus do scientists become helpful and in¬ 
dispensable technicians of the thrust toward war. 

Preachers, rabbis, priests—standing in the religious default—allow im¬ 
morality to find support in religion; they use religion to cloak and to support 
impersonal, wholesale murder—and the preparation for it. They condone the in¬ 
tent to murder millions of people by clean-cut young men flying and aiming 
intricate machineries toward Euro-Asia, zeroing in on cities full of human beings— 
young men who, two years before, were begging their fathers for the use of the 
family car for a Saturday-night date. 

Intellectuals accept without scrutiny official definitions of world reality. 
Some of the best of them allow themselves to be trapped by the politics of anti- 
Stalinism, which has been a main passageway from the political thirties to the 
intellectual default of the apolitical fifties. They live and work in a benumbing 
society without living and wen-king in protest and in tension with its moral and 
cultural insensibilities. They use the liberal rhetoric to cover the conservative 
default. They do not make available the knowledge and the sensibility required by 
publics, if publics are to hold responsible those who make decisions "in the name 
of the nation.” They do not set forth reasons for human anger and give to it 
suitable targets. 

The withdrawal of cultural workmen rrom politics, in America especially, 
is part of the international default, which is both cultural and political, of the 
Western world today. The young complacents of America, the tired old fighters, 
the smug liberals, the shrill ladies of jingoist culture—they are all quite free. No¬ 
body locks them up. Nobody has to. They are locking themselves up—the shrill 
and angry ones in the totality of their own parochial anger, the smug and compla¬ 
cent ones in their own unimaginative ambitions. They do not examine the U.S.A. 
as an overdeveloped society full of ugly waste and the deadening of human sensi¬ 
bility, honoring ignorance and the cheerful robot, pronouncing the barren doctrine 
and submitting gladly, even with eagerness, to the uneasy fun of a leisureless and 
emptying existence. Is not all this—our intellectual condition -—among the main 
points our friends in Poland and Hungary, in the Soviet Union and in Yugoslavia, 
ought to grasp about the United States in the middle erf the twentieth century? 
In this time of total war and of official absurdity, should not the intellectual com¬ 
munities of the West decide again what they are about? 

Not all cultural workmen have gone the way of official conformity and**n- 
tellectuai default. Many, in fact, are now beginning to withdraw from the rigid 
military definitions of the meaning of their scientific and cultural work; they are 
beginning to transcend the nationalist boundaries of the contemporary mind. The 
meetings of scientists from both sides, arranged by Cyrus Eaton, are such a sign; 
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the intellectual opposition to the Teller propaganda is another. Not all scientists 
identify science as a technological Second Coming. Not all preachers are present¬ 
ing arms. Not all of them are able to comfort themselves with that sophisticated 
variety of theology which tells us that sin is very serious indeed, probably even 
original; and that accordingly we should repent mightily as we bomb. The theo¬ 
logical tranquilizers do not quiet all urges to moral passion that Christians and 
humanists feel. 

Among cultural workmen there is an underground revulsion from official 
idiocy; there is an urge to speak as cultural workmen, as scientists and scholars, as 
designers and ministers, to act as definers of the human condition. 

Western intellectuals should remember with humility, even with shame, 
that the first significant crack in the cold-war front was not made, by those who 
enjoy the formal freedom of the Western democracies, but by men who run the 
risk of being shot, imprisoned, driven to become nervous caricatures of human 
beings. The first significant cracks in the intellectual cold war came in the Com¬ 
munist world, after the death of Stalin. They were made not only by politicians 
but by professors, not only by factory workers but by writers, not only by the 
established but by students. They were made in Poland and Hungary and Yugo¬ 
slavia, and they are still being made there. I know they are weak beginnings; that 
they falter and stumble. But talking in Warsaw and Zagreb and Vienna with 
some of those who have made the cultural break, I have seen the fingers of such 
men for two hours at a time continuously breaking up matchsticks on the table 
before them as they talk of possible new beginnings of Marxism, as they try hon¬ 
estly to define the new beginnings in Eastern Europe after the death of Stalin. I 
have seen die strain and the courage, and now in the inner forum of myself those 
Poles and Hungarians and Yugoslavs are included. I can no longer write seriously 
of social and political reality without writing to them as well as to the comfortable 
and safe. I can no longer write seriously without feeling contempt for the indif¬ 
ferent professors and smug editors of the overdeveloped societies in the West who 
so fearlessly fight the cold war, and for the cultural bureaucrats and hacks, the 
intellectual thugs of the official line who so readily have abdicated the intellect in 
the Soviet bloc. I can no longer write with moral surety unless I know that Leszek 
Kolakowski will understand where I stand—and I think this means unless he 
knows I have feelings of equal contempt for both leading types of underdeveloped 
cultural workmen of the overdeveloped countries of the world. 

This is a time, I am contending, when the power of the intellectual has 
become potentially very great indeed. Surely there will be little, disagreement 
among sane men that these powers are urgently needed in the construction of 
peaceful human societies. There is less “necessity” for more military emphasis on 
missiles than for moral and political imagination. There is less “need” for more 
Science in education than for more education in the uses of science. It is less 
“realistic” to spend more money on arms titan to stop at once—and, if must be, 
unilaterally—all preparation of World War III. There is no other realism, no other 
necessity, no other need. If they do not mean these things, necessity and need and 
realism are merely the desperate slogans of the morally crippled. 
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War is not inevitable today; it is, immediately, the result of nationalist defi¬ 
nitions of world reality, of dogmatic reliance upon military endeavor as the major 
or even the only means of solving the explosive social problems of this epoch of 
despair and terror. And because this is now so, to -cultivate moral sensibility and 
to make it knowledgeable is the strategic task of those intellectuals who would be 
at peace. They should debate short-run and immediate policies, but, even mote, 
they should confront the whole attitude toward war, they should teach new views 
of it, and on this basis they should criticize current policies and decisions. 

Every time intellectuals have the chance to speak yet do not speak, they 
join the forces that train men not to be able to think and imagine and feel in mor¬ 
ally and politically adequate-ways. When they do not demand that the secrecy that 
makes elite decisions absolute and unchallengeable be removed, they too are part 
of the passive conspiracy to kill off public scrutiny. When they do not speak, when 
they do not demand, when they do not think and feel and act as intellectuals— 
and so as public men—they too contribute to the moral paralysis, the intellectual 
rigidity, that now grip both leaders and led around the world. 


Since it was felt that American commitments were more pressing in Europe, 
Africa and the Far East, economic aid to Latin America was by and large ne¬ 
glected in the fifteen years following the Second World War. When Vice President 
Nixon was attacked during a tour of Latin America in May, 1958, the United 
States suddenly became aware of how low Us prestige had sunk in this hemisphere. 
In both the Eisenhower and Kennedy Administrations, the foundations for a re¬ 
vitalized Good Neighbor Policy were being laid, and the result was the latter Presi¬ 
dent‘s Alliance for Progress program. In this selection, Kennedy reviews the 
preliminary steps taken in the first seven months, and develops the theme that the 
campaign for modernization must be accompanied by social reforms, if the Alianza 
is to attain its goals. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY: ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS* 

ONE YEAR AGO TODAY I proposed that the people of this hemisphere 
join in an Alianza para el Progreso —a continent-wide cooperative effort to satisfy 
the basic needs of the American people for homes, work and land, for health and 
schools, for political liberty and the dignity of the spirit. 

Our mission, I said, was "to complete the revolution of the Americas^to 
build a hemisphere where all men can hope for a suitable standard of living and 
all can live out their lives in dignity and freedom." 

* Reprinted from Vital Speeches of the Day, XXVIII (April 1, 1962), pp. 354- 
336 by peimissioit 
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I then requested a meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council to consider the proposal And, seven months ago, at Punta del Este, that 
council met and adopted the Charter which established the' Alianza para el Pro¬ 
greso and declared that “we, the American republics, hereby proclaim our decision 
to unite in a common effort to bring our people accelerated economic progress and 
broader social justice within the framework of personal dignity and political 
liberty.” 

Together, the free nations of the hemisphere pledged their resources and 
their energies to the Alliance for Progress. Together they pledged to accelerate 
economic and social development and to make the basic reforms necessary to in¬ 
sure that all would participate in the fruits of this development. 

Together they pledged to modernize tax structures and land tenure, to wipe 
out illiteracy and ignorance, to promote health and provide decent housing, to 
solve the problems of commodity stabilization, to maintain sound fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policies, to secure the contributions of private enterprise to development and 
to speed the economic integration of Latin America. And together they established 
the basic institutional framework for this immense, decade-long effort. 

This historic Charter marks a new step forward in the relations between the 
American republics. It is a reaffirmation of the continued vitality of our inter- 
American system, a renewed proof of our capacity to meet the challenges and perils 
of our time, as our predecessors met the challenge of their day. 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century we struggled to throw 
off the bonds of colonial rule—to achieve political independence and to establish 
the principle that never again would the Old World be allowed to impose its will 
on the nations of the new. By the early nineteenth century these goals had been 
achieved. 

In the early twentieth century we worked to bring recognition of the funda¬ 
mental equality of the American nations and to strengthen the machinery of re¬ 
gional cooperation which could assure that continued equality within a framework 
of mutual respect. Under the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt and the Good 
Neighbor Policy that goal was achieved a generation ago. 

Today we seek to move beyond these accomplishments of the past, to estab¬ 
lish the principle that all the people of this hemisphere are entitled to a decent way 
of life and to transform that principle into the reality of economic advance and 
social justice on which political equality is based. 

This is the most demanding goal of all. For we seek not merely the welfare 
and equality of nations, but the welfare and equality of the people of these nations. 
In so doing we are fulfilling the ancient dreams of Washington and Jefferson, of 
Bolivar and Marti and San Martin. 

And I believe that the first seven months of the Alliance have strengthened 
our confidence that this goal is within our grasp. 

Perhaps our most impressive accomplishment has been the dramatic shift in 
thinking and attitudes which has occurred in our hemisphere in these seven 
months. The Charter of Punta del Este posed the challenge of development in a 
manner that could not be ignored. 
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It redefined the historic relationships between the American nations in 
terms of the fundamental needs and hopes of the twentieth century. It set forth the 
conditions and attitudes on which development depends. It initiated the process 
of education without which development is impossible. It laid down a new princi¬ 
ple of our relationship—the principle of collective responsibility for the welfare of 
the people of the Americas. 

Already elections are being fought in terms of the Alliance for Progress. At 
ready governments are pledging themselves to carry out the provisions of the 
Charter of Punta del Este. Already people throughout the hemisphere—in schools 
and in trade unions, in Chambers of Commerce and in military establishments, in 
government and on the farms—have accepted the goals of the Charter as their own 
personal and political commitments. 

For the first time in the history of inter-American relations our energies are 
concentrated on the central task of democratic development. 

This dramatic change in thought is essential to the realization of our goals. 
For only by placing the task of development in the arena of daily thought and 
action can we hope to summon the unity of will and courage which that task 
demand's. This first accomplishment is essential to all the others. 

Our second achievement has been the establishment of the institutional 
framework within which our decade of development will take place. We honor 
here today the O.A.S. (Organization of American States) panel of experts—a new 
adventure in inter-American cooperation—drawn from all parts of the continent, 
charged with the high responsibility of evaluating long-range development plans, 
reviewing the progress of those plans and helping to obtain the financing necessary 
to carry them out. 

This group has already begun its work. And here, today, I reaffirm my Gov¬ 
ernment’s commitment to look to this panel for advice and guidance in the conduct 
of our joint effort. 

In addition, the O.A.S., the Economic Commission for Latin America and 
the Inter-American Bank have offered planning assistance to Latin-American na¬ 
tions—the O.A.S. has begun a series of studies in critical development fields—and 
a new E.G.L.A. planning institute is being established to train the young men who 
will lead the future development of their countries. And we have completely re¬ 
organized our own assistance program, with central responsibility now placed in 
the hands of a tingle coordinator. 

Thus, within seven months, we have built the essential structure of institu¬ 
tions, thought and policy on which our long-term effort will rest. But we have not 
waited for this structure to be completed in order to begin our work. 

Last year I said that my country would commit $1,000,000,000 to the first 
year of that Alliance. That pledge has now been fulfilled. The Alliance for Progress 
has already meant better food for the children erf Puno in Peru, new schools 4®r 
the people of Colombia,-new homes for campesinos in Venezuela. And in the year 
to come millions more will take new hope from the Alliance for Progress as it 
touches their daily life. 

In the vital field of commodity stabilization I pledged the efforts of my 
country to end the frequent, violent price changes which damage the economies of 
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many of the La tin-American countries. Immediately after that pledge was made, 
we began work on the task of formulating stabilization agreements. 

In December, 1961, a new coffee agreement, drafted by a committee under 
United States chairmanship, was completed. Today that agreement is in process of 
negotiation. I can think of no single measure which can make a greater contribu¬ 
tion to the cause of development than effective stabilization of the price of coffee. 
In addition the United States has participated in the drafting of a cocoa agreement 
and we have held discussion about the terms of possible accession to the tin 
agreement. 

We have also been working with our European Allies in a determined effort 
to insure that Latin-American products will have equal access to the European 
Common Market. Much of the economic future of this hemisphere depends upon 
ready availability of the markets of the Atlantic Community and we will continue 
these efforts to keep these markets open in the months to come. 

The countries of Latin America have also been working to fulfill the com¬ 
mitments of the Charter of Punta del Este. The report of the Inter-American Bank 
contains an impressive list of measures being taken in each of the eighteen coun¬ 
tries—measures ranging from the mobilization of domestic resources to new educa¬ 
tion and housing programs, measures within the context of the Act of Bogoti and 
the Alliance for Progress Charter. 

Nearly all the governments of the hemisphere have begun to organize na¬ 
tional development programs—and in some cases completed plans have been pre¬ 
sented for review. Tax and land reform laws are on the books and the national 
legislature of nearly every country is considering new measures in these critical 
fields. New programs of development, of housing, and agriculture and power are 
already underway. 

These are all heartening accomplishments—the fruits of the first seven 
months of work in a program which is designed to span a decade. But all who 
know the magnitude and urgency of the problems realize that we have just begun, 
that we must act much more rapidly and on a much larger scale if we are to meet 
our development goals in the years to come. 

I pledge my own nation to such an intensified effort. And I am confident 
that having emerged from the shaping period of our Alliance, all the nations of 
this hemisphere will also accelerate their work. 

For we all know that no matter what contribution the United States may 
make, the ultimate responsibility for success lies with the developing nation itself. 
For only you can mobilize the resources, make the reforms, set die goals and pro¬ 
vide the energies which will transform our external assistance into an effective con¬ 
tribution to the progress of our continent. Only you can create the economical 
confidence which will encourage the free flow of capital, both domestic and for¬ 
eign, the capital which, under conditions of responsible investment and together 
with public funds, will produce permanent economic advance. Only you can elimi¬ 
nate the evils of destructive inflation, chronic trade imbalances and widespread 
unemployment. Without determined efforts on your part to establish these condi¬ 
tions for reform and development, no amount of outside help can do the job. 

I know the difficulties of such a task. Our own history shows how fierce the 
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resistance can be to changes which later generations regard as part of the frame* 
work erf life. And the course of rational social change is even more hazardous for 
those progressive governments who often face entrenched privilege of the Right 
and subversive conpirades on the Left. 

For too long my country, the wealthiest nation cm a poor continent, failed 
to carry out its full responsibilities to its sister republics. We have now accepted 
that responsibility. In the same way those who possess wealth and power in poor 
nations must accept their own responsibilities. They must lead the fight for those 
basic reforms which alone can preserve the fabric of their own societies. Those 
who make peaceful revolution impossible will make violent revolution inevitable. 

These social reforms are at the heart of the Alliance for Progress. They are 
(he precondition to economic modernization. And they are the instrument by which 
we assure to the poor and hungry, to the worker and the campesino his full partici¬ 
pation in the benefits of our development and in the same dignity which is the 
purpose of free societies. 

At the same time we sympathize with the difficulties of remaking deeply 
rooted and traditional social structures. We ask that substantial and steady progress 
toward reform accompany the effort to develop the economies of the. American 
nations. 

A year ago I also expressed our special friendship to the people of Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic and the hope that they would soon rejoin the society of 
free men, uniting with us in our common effort. Today I am glad to welcome 
among us the representatives of a free Dominican Republic and to reaffirm the 
hope that in the not too distant future our society of free nations will once again 
be complete. 

For we must not forget that our Alliance for Progress is more than a doc¬ 
trine of development, a blueprint for economic advance. Rather it is an expression 
of the noblest goals of our civilization. It says that want and despair need not be 
the lot of man. It says that no society is free until all its people have an equal op¬ 
portunity to share the fruits of their own land and their own labor. And it says 
that material progress is meaningless without individual freedom and political 
liberty. It is a doctrine of the freedom of man in the most spacious sense of that 
freedom. 

Nearly a century ago Jose Hernandez, the Argentine poet, wrote, “America 
has a great destiny to achieve in the fate of mankind .... One day .... the 
American alliance will undoubtedly be achieved and the American alliance will 
bririg world peace .... America must be the cradle of the great principles which 
are to bring a complete change in the political and social organization erf other 
nations.” 

We have made a good start on our journey, but we still have far to go. The 
conquest of poverty is as difficult as the conquest of outer space. And we can as¬ 
pect moments of frustration and disappointment in the years to come. But we have 
no doubt about the outcome. For all history shows that the effort to win p rogres s 
with freedom represents the most determined and steadfast aspiration of man. 

We are joined together in this Alliance as nations united by a common his* 
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tory and common values. And I look forward to the day when the people of Latin 
America will take their place beside the United States and Western Europe as 
citizens of industrialized and growing and increasingly abundant societies. 

The United States, Europe and the values of Western civilization, invulner¬ 
able to the forces of despotism, are lighting the path to liberty for all the peoples 
of the world. This is our vision and, with faith and courage, we will realize that 
vision in our own time. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


Despite the belief in human dignity and the principle of equality, Ameri¬ 
cans have for too long countenanced a glaring exception to their cultural heritage. 
The Negro has been relegated to the status of a second-class citizen. Until recently, 
he has been deprived of his basic constitutional rights, including the right to vote, 
to equality before the law, and to a life free from intimidation and coercion. His 
educational and economic opportunities have been severely limited, and because 
of that he is the first to feel the effects of unemployment and hard times. Even in 

sections of the North, where segregation and discrimination were not legalized, 

•> 

Negroes experienced the indignities of de facto school segregation, life in a ghetto 
existence, and closed avenues to economic advancement. Thus, the degradation of 
Negroes is a national, not simply a regional, problem; it is a problem affecting the 
very nature of the American experiment in democracy and its chances of survival. 

Efforts to secure equal rights for all Americans did not begin in the early 
1940’s with the March on Washington movement to obtain a Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, or in 1955 with the Montgomery, Alabama bus boycott, or 
in 1960 with the student sit-ins at Greensboro, North Carolina, but rather, 
throughout the twentieth century the quest for integration has persisted. It has 
taken many forms, and has enlisted the support of diverse groups, Negro and 
white, during this period. The essentially legalistic methods of the National Associ¬ 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People, which bore fruit in the Supreme 
Court school desegregation decision of 1954, have now given way to the noninolent 
direct action of other civil-rights organizations. And in this transformation, based 
on the rising expectations of Negroes themselves, new groups and new goals have 
come to the fore. White liberals are being replaced in positions of leadership by 
Negroes, and students and members of the working and lower middle class are 
participating in increasing numbers. Although the civil-rights movement is in a 
state of flux, there is a growing awareness that racial equality will be achieved only 
when the larger problems confronting American society—poverty, illiteracy, lack 
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°f opportunity—are attacked. With this in mind, Negro leaders are shifting their 
focus to job-discrimination and related issues; they are, therefore, fighting dis¬ 
crimination on all fronts—from the polling booths to the hiring practices of em¬ 
ployers and unions. 

Perhaps the culmination to this total conception of the problem can be seen 
in the Mississippi Project of the Council of Federated Organizations (COFO) 
which began in the summer of 1964. Through the cooperation of the major civil- 
rtghts groups, COFO sponsored a wide variety of programs, including voter reg¬ 
istration, community centers and Freedom Schools, designed to equip the Negro 
for greater participation in the political process so that he, too, would assume his 
rightful place in helping to shape the future. 

In the first selection, Carleton Mabee turns his attention to the trends in 
Negro leadership in the 1960’s. His analysis of the new leaders brings out the mul¬ 
tiplicity of tactics used, as well as the kinds of questions these leaders must confront. 


CARLETON MABEE: NEGRO LEADERSHIP IN THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT* 


Passage of the Civil Rights Act this summer has won new prestige for the 
Negro leaders who worked for it: and the comparatively smooth beginning of en¬ 
forcement of the act, especially the part related to public accommodations, has 
won even more prestige for them. 

At the same time, however, the rise of Negro violence in Northern cities, 
particularly when it was clear to responsible Negro leaders that violence would 
benefit Goldwaterism, raises the question to what extent such leaders do in fact 
lead the mass of Negroes. In the rioting in New York City, when major leaders 
like James Farmer and Bayard Rustin tried to curb the violence, they were laughed 
off the streets. 

Traditionally Negroes deplore their own leadership. Negro poet James 
Weldon Johnson said in 1934 that lambasting their leaders was a popular pastime 
for Negroes. Ralph Bunche said in 1940 that among Negroes it was common to 
attribute their racial problems to lack of competent leadership. The Montgomery 
bus boycott of 1955-56 and the sit-ins and freedom rides of 1960-61 represent a 
continuation of Negroes’ criticism of their leaders in the sense that these move¬ 
ments bypassed established Negro organizations, particularly the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Despite the emergence in recent years of new leaders on the national scale, 
many local Negro communities still feel that they lack adequate leaders. Especially 
dm Negro lower-class groups seem to feel that Negro leadership, dominated as it 
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is by the middle class, does not represent them. They often charge that Negro lead¬ 
ers have “sold out” to whites. 

Before they can become effective leaders, Negroes sometimes have to over¬ 
come emotional problems deriving from their inferior position as Negroes. 

For example, a sensitive Negro may be so angry that he cannot easily be 
constructive. As James Baldwin explains, to be a sensitive Negro in this country is 
to be in a rage most of the time; his major problem is to control that rage to pre¬ 
vent his spending the rest of his life cursing out everyone who stands in his way. 

For another example, a potential leader may sometimes have a deep sense 
of personal inadequacy. According to E. Franklin Frazier, because of their sense 
of inadequacy middle-class Negroes prefer to jockey for place in a make-believe 
Negro “society” rather than face the reality of segregation. Even if they do face 
the reality of segregation, the sense of inferior experience, combined .with a con¬ 
fused mixture of hostility, guilt, and fear toward whites, may limit the-effectiveness 
of Negro leaders. 

According to a plausible thesis supported by Gunnar Myrdal, middle-class 
Negroes, the natural leaders of the Negro community, often do not fight hard 
against segregation because they are ambivalent in their attitude toward it. On 
the one hand they feel segregation blocks their opportunities, and therefore they 
have reason to oppose it. On the other hand they see that segregation provides 
them with much of the opportunity they now have, and therefore they have reason 
to favor it. For example, Negro ministers, politicians, and doctors, while they 
publicly deplore segregation, often depend on segregation for their patronage and 
so do little to destroy it. 

This ambivalence thesis, while having merit, has probably been overused. 
After all, the disappearance of segregation is not imminent, and those Negroes who 
have a stake in it need not fear that working to end it will hurt them immediately. 
James Q. Wilson suggests in his study of Chicago that more accurate reasons for 
failure of middle-class Negroes to lead the fight against segregation include: un¬ 
willingness to submit to the strain of controversy, a desire to protect property 
values, and suspicion that whites are unwilling to be just to Negroes. Still an addi¬ 
tional reason is that the rising Negro middle class, accepting as it does the values 
of the white middle class, often craves white approval. 

Negroes tend to criticize their leaders for being divided. Besides the bicker¬ 
ings over prestige and popularity that commonly cause friction among any leaders, 
Negro leaders have long had differences concerning both methods and goals. 

An early example of their differences on methods is the clash about 1905 
between Booker T, Washington’s emphasis on Negro devotion to hard work to 
earn the privileges of the Constitution, and the Niagara Movement’s demand for 
the enforcement of the equal rights promised by the Constitution. Since World 
War II a major difference on methods has been that between the primarily legal¬ 
istic and political NAACP on the one hand, and the primarily direct actionist Con¬ 
gress of Racial Equality (CORE) on the other. 

An early example of the differences of Negro leaders cm goals is the clash 
in die 1920’s between Marcus Garvey’s nationalist movement—the first nationwide 
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mass movement of Negroes—and the majority of middle-class and intellectual 
Negro leaders who scorned Garvey’s plan to lead Negroes back to Africa. Since 
World War II a parallel clash on goals is that between the civil rights organizations 
like the NAACP and CORE which favor integration, and groups like the Black 
Muslims which are obsessed with the desire for separation of colored and white. 

However, it is doubtful that the present division in Negro leadership is 
much greater than among leaders of similar minority groups, such as the Jews now, 
or women while they were campaigning for the vote in the early 1900’s. Moreover, 
many approaches to improving the position of Negroes are desirable if Negro lead¬ 
ers are to tap the various levels of skill and opinion available. Although diversity 
inevitably involves in-fighting, diversity of both leaders and organizations provides 
stimulating competition, keeps open the search for better methods, and probably 
forces the organizational structures to be more flexible and thus more democratic. 

Despite handicaps, Negro leadership since World War II has been increas¬ 
ingly bold in confronting whites with demands tor equality. Major elements in this 
new boldness are as follows: 

First, proportionately more blacks and fewer whites lead the civil rights 
movement. This trend holds for both the NAACP and CORE, though both re¬ 
main interracial. It reflects the growing confidence of Negroes in themselves. 

Second, students and young adults have increasingly come into leadership. 
This trend began before 1960, and since then the wave of nonviolent demonstra¬ 
tions has speeded it. Experiments with sit-ins, boycotts, freedom rides, rent strikes, 
and other direct action have provided a fluid situation in which imaginative and 
courageous young people, without much stake in a career which whites could 
threaten, have cone to the fore. 

Third, local organizations like Urban League units and human relations 
councils which emphasize research and negotiation have become more profes¬ 
sionalized, having more paid staff. However, in local action groups, such as those 
affiliated with CORE or the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC), staff salaries—if there is a staff—have scarcely been high enough to at¬ 
tract professionals; and the attitudes of workers have been less like those of pro¬ 
fessionals than like those of crusaders willing to suffer for the cause. Their unpro¬ 
fessionalism, indeed, has been a source of their power. 

Fourth, the leadership role of Negro ministers, traditionally strong, may be 
declining somewhat. This decline is probably greater in the North, where the 
Negro is more urbanized and more involved in activities that compete with the 
church than he is in the predominantly rural South. Moreover, it is probably truer 
of cities like New York or Chicago, where Negro politicians have an independent 
base of power, than of Detroit, Los Angeles, and many smaller cities, where they 
do not It is true that in Mississippi the “old line” ministers won’t support protest 
until the whole Negro community does, that in Cleveland white ministers have 
been more active for civil rights than Negro ministers have, and that in Ann Arbor 
militants have picketed a Negro church because its minister is lukewarm. Still, any¬ 
one aware of the prestige of such ministers as Adam Clayton Powell and Martin 
Luther King, and of the role of ministers in the powerful Philadelphia boydKts or 
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in the well-organized non-violent movements in Montgomery, Petersburg, and 
Nashville, would be cautious in speaking of a decline in the leadership role of 
ministers. 

Fifth, and most important, the conservative, or Uncle Tom type of leader, 
has been losing strength and the aggressive, or actionist type, has been gaining. 

Privately, Negroes have long condemned the Negro leader who was invited 
by whites to serve on community committees with the expectation that he would 
not speak out for Negro interests. Publicly, Negroes have seldom condemned him, 
probably in part because of their desire to maintain the fiction of Negro unity, and 
probably also in part because of their fear of his possible influence. 

In contrast to Uncle Toms, the new leaders are more willing to sacrifice 
themselves personally, to use instruments of pressure to accomplish their purposes, 
and to recognize that the function of the Negro revolt is not merely to overturn 
legal segregation, but to overturn segregation, whether legal or extralegal, North 
or South. 

The new leadership showed itself in the doubling of Negro voter registration 
in the eleven states of the old Confederacy from 1947 to 1956, despite frequent 
economic and physical reprisals against those who registered; in the NAACP’s 
successful presure on federal courts to outlaw the segregated school; in Montgom¬ 
ery in 1955-56; in Little Rock in 1957; but above all—beginning especially in 
1960—in nonviolent direct action in both North and South 

The new leadership differs on how much progress Negroes have made. 

The optimistic school says that Negroes have made splendid progress in the 
one hundred years since they were slaves. They haven’t caught up to whites yet, 
this school argues, but they can hardly expect to so soon. As long as more and 
more Negroes are voting, going to college, finding better jobs toward the top, and 
being welcomed at hotels and theaters, surely they are making progress. As long as 
the Supreme Court ever since 1915, and the presidents ever since Franklin Roose¬ 
velt, have moved in the direction of improving the lot of the Negro, there is reason 
to hope for more progress. In this spirit Rayford Logan of Howard University 
concludes his 1957 history, The Negro in the United States, by saying; “Negroes 
and other colored peoples in many countries may well derive inspiration from the 
saga of the American Negro’s rise from servitude, a saga unparalleled in history." 

The school of history which is becoming more popular among Negro lead¬ 
ers, however, takes a pessimistic view. According to this school, the Negro in 
America was placed in an inferior position in colonial times and is still there. The 
major device by which Negroes have been kept inferior in this century is segrega¬ 
tion, which became legally stabilized about 1890 to 1900 but has been weakened 
especially since the Supreme Court decision outlawing school segregation. How¬ 
ever, the desegregation of schools has been proceeding at a rate which will not 
bring it to completion in two thousand years, and essentially segregation survives, 
North and South, in schools, housing, churches, and social life. In regard to the 
Negro’s economic position, this school of history emphasizes that during World 
War II and immediately after, Negro income was catching up with white income, 
but from 1952 to 1962 it declined from fifty-seven per cent to fifty-three per cent 
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of white income. Despite considerable success in improving upper-lass Negro job 
opportunity, the decline in jobs for the unskilled has now gone so far, chiefly as a 
result of automation, that Herbert Hill of the NAACP claims that the job gains of 
Negroes in World War II have been “virtually wiped out.” 

Exemplifying this pessimistic school, Langston Hughes concludes his history 
of the NAACP, called Fight for Freedom, published in 1962, by saying that the 
freedom riders and their ancestors back to 1619 deserve a lot of money from whites 
for slave labor, for free labor, and for hopeless expectations of freedom. “Where is 
that money? Where is that freedom?” he asks. “Those who are young want it 
now. ... If one cools off today, he might be stone-cold dead tomorrow and still 
no ballot, still no hospital to get well in or die in, still no hot dog at that bus-station 
lunch counter.” 

Both the optimistic and pessimistic schools of history have their validity, 
but it is the pessimistic one that is more characteristic of today’s impatient leader¬ 
ship. “It’s been a century," says SNCC leader Diane Nash. “How gradual can you 
get?” 

Impatience is paradoxical in that it can arise both from the feeling that 
something is going too slowly, and from the feeling that because much has been 
accomplished, more can be accomplished soon. To the confusion of conservatives, 
both of these seem to induce Negro impatience today. 

The closer Negroes come to full equality, explains Negro psychologist Ken¬ 
neth Clark, the more impatient they become with the discrimination that remains. 
Or similarly, as Norman Hill of the CORE staff put it to me, the more Negroes 
approach equality, the more they are freed from their inhibitions, hence, the more 
they express their impatience. 

A parallel from the history of the campaign for women’s right to vote in the 
United States is revealing. Women used the more impatient methods of picketing 
the White House, burning President Wilson’s speeches, and going to jail, not at 
the beginning of their struggle, but when victory was near. 

The major tactical issue for Negro leadership during the post-World War 
II period has been a choice between emphasizing nonviolent direct action on the 
one hand, and court and legislatve action on the other. 

During this period the NAACP has been the most powerful civil rights or¬ 
ganization. It has been interracial, with its membership about ten per cent white; 
it has been led by upper- and middle-class Negroes; in method it has emphasized 
education, court action, and lobbying. 

In the early 1940’s, A. Philip Randolph’s March on Washington Movement 
challenged the NAACP’s conservative leadership by threatening to use mass-scale 
nonviolent direct action, and succeeded in forcing Franklin D. Roosevelt to set up 
the Fair Employment Practices Committee. The March on Washington Movement 
was more militant, more all-Negro, and more a mass movement than the NAACP. 
It reached its peak about 1941-42, and then, partly because it never did actually 
march on Washington, it declined and died in 1947. 

In 1942 students in Chicago led in founding the Congress of Racial Equal¬ 
ity (CORE), which again challenged the NAACP with direct action, but this 
time on the small-group scale. In the 1940’s and 1950’s the leadership of CORE 
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was generally Northern, young, pacifist, and white. CORE’S small affiliates 
adapted Gandhi’s philosophy to the American situation, developing such tech¬ 
niques as sit-ins, swim-ins, skate-ins, and freedom rides. 

At first CORE’S techniques did not spread widely to other small groups, 
nor did they lead conspicuously to mass action until 1955 when a bus boycott 
shook Montgomery and brought Martin Luther King into prominence as an ad¬ 
vocate of reconciliation-oriented nonviolence. King soon formed the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) as a vehicle to promote nonviolence, 
especially through ministers in the South. 

During the late 1950’s, pressure for the NAACP to lead in nonviolent direct 
action increased, but the NAACP, busy with enforcement of school desegregation, 
was slow to respond. 

In the winter of 1960, four Greensboro students sat-in at a five-and-ten-cent 
store, and although Negroes had often done so before, this time their action spread, 
probably largely because of frustration with the slow progress of school desegrega¬ 
tion. Within a few months student leaders formed the Student Nonviolent Co¬ 
ordinating Committee (SNCC). Now there were three major organizations em¬ 
phasizing nonviolent direct action: CORE, SCLC, and SNCC. 

Following 1960, the NAACP was pushed further and further toward non¬ 
violent direct action both from inside and outside the organization. While the 
national NAACP did not encourage the use of nonviolence, it allowed its locals to 
use it, as indeed some of them long had. In May, 1963, in connection with picket¬ 
ing against union discrimination at a construction site in Philadelphia, NAACP 
Labor Secretary Herbert Hill said, “The arena of combat for the NAACP has 
moved from the courtroom to direct, mass action.” The next month NAACP 
Executive Secretary Roy Wilkins allowed himself, apparently for symbolic pur¬ 
poses, to participate in a nonviolent demonstration in Jackson, Mississippi, and be 
arrested. Though the NAACP’s Legal and Educational Fund supports nonviolent 
action somewhat grudgingly with legal aid; though in countless cities the NAACP 
locals lead in picketing, sit-ins, and boycotts; nevertheless, the NAACP lags be¬ 
hind CORE, SCLC, and SNCC in promoting nonviolent action. In the spring of 
1964, Wilkins, still defensive about traditional NAACP methods, warned civil 
rights leaders not to fall into a trap of depending on direct action alone. 

Meanwhile, especially since 1961, two distinct types of militant leaders have 
been emerging outside the traditional Negro organizations: one the separatist or 
black nationalist type, and the other—the more influential of the two—the in- 
tegrationist type. The militant separatists are essentially a Northern phenomenon 
while the militant integrationists are found both North and Soulh. 

Among the newly prominent separatists is the Rev. Albert Cleage, a leader 
of the all-Negro Group on Advanced Leadership (GOAL), of Detroit. Cleage says 
that his chief purpose is black unity, and that the best method for attaining it is 
supporting Negro business and Negro candidates. Michigan’s Freedom Now Party, 
of which Cleage is also a leader, is frightening Democratic leaders with the possi¬ 
bility it might siphon off enough of the usually Democratic Negro vote to cost the 
Democrats the next state election. 

While willing to co-operate in nonviolent direct action, Cleage says such 
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action does not provide any fundamental answer to Negro problems. A Congrega¬ 
tional minister, Cleage nevertheless rejects Martin Luther King’s talk of redemp¬ 
tive love “because the American white man’s mind, distorted and brutalized by 
generations of violence and.hatred, cannot be redeemed by a black man’s love, any 
more than a black man’s mind can be washed clean of centuries of oppression, 
frustration, and anger to make possible anything resembling love for his white 
enemy.’’ To make direct action more successful in the future, Cleage argues, Ne¬ 
groes must be willing to defend themselves against violence. “We are convinced 
that self-defense is more compatible with time-honored American traditions. . . . 
We are also convinced that the knowledge that abuse and violence will be resisted, 
will tend to dissuade violent, sadistic* white racist fanatics from . . . unprovoked 
physical abuse.’’ 

Cleage’s nationalists, like the Black Muslims, demand equal opportunity in 
American life at the same time that they reject assimilation into American life. 
However, unlike the Black Muslims who ask for separate states reserved for Ne¬ 
groes, Cleage’s nationalists want to develop a separate economic and cultural life 
for Negroes within each American city. Psychologically this would free Negroes 
from dependence on whites, they argue, and then they would be ready to be equal. 

The black nationalists have a seductive charm. At their business and edu¬ 
cational centers in Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland, they have gathered and 
trained confident, disciplined youth and young adults; they have to some extent 
succeeded, just as the nonviolent movement has, in doing what badly needed do¬ 
ing, that is, increasing Negro self-respect But the nationalist movement has done 
this, as the nonviolent movement has not, at the cost of making their people ready 
for hate, if not actually now hating whites, and ready for violence, if not actually 
now engaging in violence. 

In contrast, the new militant integration leaders have been moving beyond 
.King’s reconcilation-oriented nonviolent action toward a more pressure-oriented 
nonviolence as well as toward other methods. As exemplified by much of the lead¬ 
ership of SNCC, the Northern Student Movement, Students for a Democratic 
Society, and CORE, and supported by such allies as Randolph and Rustin, the 
militant integrationists have turned, since the sit-in wave began in Greensboro, 
from what they regard as superficial middle-class concern for the right to use a 
restaurant, library, or golf club, toward a more basic concern for economic and 
political change for the benefit of the poverty-striken Negro mass. The militant 
integrationists are now heavily involved in the South in voter registration and the 
political organizing related to it, and in the North in school boycotts, in rent strikes, 
and in community organization. They feel that their methods, rather than those 
of the cautious nonviolent leaders, are needed to compete with die black nation¬ 
alists in reaching the Negro sweeper, cook, and unemployed. 

Economically and politically, these militant integrationists consider them¬ 
selves more liberal, if not more radical, than most elements in the NAACP, Urban 
League, or SCLG. They are working for an alliance between poor Negroes and 
poor whites, but find it difficult to form one because poor whites are not only-un- 
oiganized but also are afraid of Negro competition for jobs. In addition, the mili- 
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tants are working for an alliance between poor Negroes and labor unions, but find 
it difficult to form this alliance too, since many unions represent the interests of 
caste labor more than of the dispossessed and some unions openly discriminate 
against Negroes. As the militant integrationists see it, while most Negroes vote 
Democratic, the Kennedy and Johnson administrations have moved no faster 
against entrenched white power in the South than protest groups have forced them 
to. These militants want political power taken out of the hands of the upper-class 
minority of this country, where they believe it now is, and placed in the hands of 
the common people, black and white, whose interests they conceive to be essentially 
the same. 

Despite differences, in the last few years most major civil rights groups— 
including the NAACP, Urban League, CORE, SCLC, and SNCC—have found 
themselves able to co-operate to some extent on traditional or direct action meth¬ 
ods. Locally and regionally, major groups sometimes join in negotiations, public 
statements of protest, demonstrations, and conferences. Nationally, just before the 
1963* March on Washington, the leaders of the major groups began to consult 
regularly through the United Council for Civil Rights Leadership. Co-operation on 
the march itself—though marred by pressure to hold down the militant student 
leader John Lewis—was successful, and co-operation continued in the campaign 
to persuade Congress to pass the administration’s Civil Rights Bill. After the racial 
rioting in New York and Rochester this summer [1964], some of the major leaders 
(but not Farmer or Lewis) joined in a request—unpopular though it was with 
many Negroes—for a moratorium on mass demonstrations until aftfer the presi¬ 
dential election on the ground that demonstrations in the current atmosphere of 
violence would help Goldwater. 

Today Negro leaders face some crucial questions. 

First, do Negro leaders want their people to be integrated into the main¬ 
stream of American life? Negro nationalists answer no, and sometimes explain that 
they don’t accept the white man’s materialistic values, his inability to enjoy him¬ 
self, and his competitive economics. Integration leaders answer yes, but differ widely 
on the kind of society they desire. Many integration leaders pride themselves on ac¬ 
cepting the American middle-class way of life and interpret the Negro revolt as an 
attempt to raise more Americans into that life. More radical integration leaders 
say that the Negro revolt is a part of the general revolt of the aware and disin¬ 
herited against the insecurity, minority rule, and unjust apportionment of resources 
in American life. Still others, especially protagonists of nonviolence as a way of life, 
believe that Negroes through their suffering may help show other Americans the 
road towards a more spiritual, joyful, and humane way of life. 

Second, can nonviolent leaders organize the Negro lower class? In the 
South, they have had some success in this direction in working through churches, 
which particularly in the South do include the lower class; through “freedom 
schools,” which attempt to compensate for the inferior education of Negroes; 
through voter registration; and through nonviolent direct action. In the North, 
organizing the lower class seems to be more difficult. College-student tutoring of 
ghetto schoolchildren on the baas of one tutor to one or two children—valuable 
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as it has been for other reasons—in practice has seldom led to organization of 
ghetto dwellers. However, in Chicago and in Chester, Pennsylvania, there have 
been successful attempts to organize the unemployed on a small scale. Similarly, 
in Cleveland and New York slums there have been successful small-scale rent 
strikes. School boycotts in Boston, New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and elsewhere 
have briefly involved large numbers of common people. Still, North and South, 
many Negro leaders are too much involved with goals which are irrelevant to the 
common Negro, like his right to enter a theater where he will probably seldom 
want to go. More concern for jobs for the ordinary man rather than for the gifted; 
more chance to vote for candidates who are conscious of the needs of outcasts; more 
opportunities for involvement in sustained action which touches common people’s 
interests—like selective buying, tenant protests, and demands for relevant education 
—these are directions leaders are moving in to reach more lower-class Negroes. If 
the present nonviolent leadership does not reach the common Negro more effec¬ 
tively, the black nationalists and demagogues will pursue their rash course with 
increasing support. However, if the nonviolent leadership does succeed in reaching 
the common man more effectively, this leadership may become a vanguard for the 
nation’s poor, both colored and white, and help lead a profound economic and 
political revolution paralleling the current racial revolution. The stakes are high. 

Third, will the nonviolent movement stay nonviolent? In the 1960’s, an 
increasing proportion of leaders of nonviolent direct action are dedicated to non¬ 
violence not as a way of life but merely as a tactic which is useful as long as it 
works. Among these leaders are some who, frustrated by the slow progress being 
made, are preparing their followers, whether consciously or not, for violence. For 
instance, an Ohio leader in nonviolent action recently won a warm response from 
a crowd of Negroes when he told them: “We have been peaceful long enough. 
We have already turned both cheeks. ... I don’t believe the time has come for us 
to get the rifle—yet.” He is supported in this view by some of the most strategically 
placed civil rights leaders in the country. Wider indoctrination in nonviolence and 
faster social gains for Negroes are urgently needed to prevent Negro leadership 
from passing further than it already has into the hands of the violent. 

Fourth, in so far as they can control it, how drastic should leaders allow 
nonviolent action to become? In New Orleans are leaders wise to support demon¬ 
strators who encircle ticket windows of segregated theaters, preventing others from 
purchasing tickets? In Detroit, should leaders encourage picketing a store, not be¬ 
cause the store is discriminating, but because an officer of the store is a director of 
a bank which discriminates? In Washington, D.G., should leaders tolerate sit-ins 
in government offices which disrupt normal business there? When New York City 
does not enforce some of its laws which benefit Negroes, should leaders encourage 
protesters to “stall” subway and auto traffic moving toward the World’s Fair? 

Such difficult questions are .debated among Negro leaders but only rarely 
come into the open, as they did when CORE’S National Director, James Farmer, 
suspended Brooklyn CORE for planning “stall-ins.” Especially because Negroes are 
a minority in the American population, it seems unlikely that, if Negroes ire mak¬ 
ing perceptible progress, their leaders will find it wise to choose methods which 
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threaten America with chaos unrelated to specific Negro grievances. But if prog¬ 
ress is so slow that Negroes become desperate, some of their leaders are likely to 
choose chaos, James Farmer believes, rather than abandon their demand for 
equality. 

Finally, has nonviolent direct action been accomplishing its purposes? The 
answer must depend of course on what these purposes are. 

If a purpose of nonviolent direct action is to change hearts, as King be¬ 
lieves, there is little evidence of success. 

If a purpose is desegregation, then there have been many successes—as in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, Washington, Atlanta, Memphis, and 
Nashville. But some egregious failures must also be chalked up against nonviolent 
efforts to achieve desegregation—as in Albany, Georgia; Cambridge, Maryland; 
and Jackson, Mississippi. 

But if the main purposes of nonviolent direct action are to confront both 
blacks and whites with their responsibility for moral wrong, to involve large num¬ 
bers of Negroes in courageous and dignified action that will increase their self- 
respect, and to overcome traditional blocks to development of Negro leadership— 
if these are the heart of the matter—then the accomplishment is great and 
inspiring. 

Probably in the long run, Negro leadership will find a combination of meth¬ 
ods useful, as Roy Wilkins has suggested, so that a method suitable for one situa¬ 
tion will not for want of imagination and sensitivity be used in another. Certainly 
many leaders doubt that direct action by itself is a magic formula, but after the 
presidential election, no matter who wins, it is likely that in combination with 
other methods they will more than ever use sit-ins, marches, picketing, school boy¬ 
cotts, selective buying, and rent strikes. 

Whites are likely to find such direct action increasingly inconvenient, if not 
in fact dangerous to their livelihood and safety. But since whites have been chiefly 
responsible for Negro suffering for hundreds of years, it is historically just that 
whites suffer too, until Negro and white leaders together find a way for Negroes 
to achieve full freedom. 


On May 17, 1954 the United States Supreme Court struck down the doc¬ 
trine of u separate hut equal” in the nation’s public schools, holding that separate 
facilities by their very nature produce inequalities in the learning process and de¬ 
velopment of the children involved. This historic decision of Brown v. Board of 
Education has been further elaborated over the intervening years, as southern 
states devised numerous measures to circumvent the Court’s intent, and now serves 
as the legal foundation for implementing the Fourteenth Amendment in other 
areas as well, such as in facilities related to interstate commerce. While massive re¬ 
sistance, and in some cases violence, has been encountered in the desegregation of 
schools, both in the North and in the South, the pattern of compliance is slowly 
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and painfully evolving. To focus on such events as Little Rock or the closing of 
public schools in Prince Edward county, Virginia obscures the progress that has 
already been made. Yet, much remains to be done. As the New York Times re¬ 
ported, in the first decade since the decision of 1954 "only 1 per cent of the Ne¬ 
groes in public schools in the states of the old Confederacy attend schools with 
whites.” In the 1954 decisidn. Chief Justice Earl Warren speaks for the Court. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT: BROWN V. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF TOPEKA* 

. .. These cases come to us from the States of Kansas, South Carolina, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Delaware. They are premised on different facts and different local con¬ 
ditions, but a common legal question justifies their consideration together in this 
consolidated opinion. 

In each of the cases, minors of the Negro race, through their legal repre¬ 
sentatives, seek the aid of the courts in obtaining admission to the public schools of 
their community on a nonsegregated basis. In each instance, they have been denied 
admission to schools attended by white children under laws requiring or permit¬ 
ting segregation according to race. This segregation was alleged to deprive the 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the laws under the Fourteenth Amendment. In 
each of the cases other than the Delaware case, a three-judge federal district court 
denied relief to the plaintiffs on the so-called “separate but equal” doctrine an¬ 
nounced by this Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537. Under that doctrine, 
equality of treatment is accorded when the races are provided substantially equal 
facilities, even though these facilities be separate. In the Delaware case, the Su¬ 
preme Court of Delaware adhered to that doctrine, but ordered that the plaintiffs 
be admitted to the white schools because of their superiority to the Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segregated public schools are not “equal” and 
cannot be made “equal,” and that hence they are deprived of the equal protection 
of the laws. Because of the obvious importance of the question presented, the Court 
took jurisdiction. Argument was heard in the 1952 Term, and reargument was 
heard this Term on certain questions propounded by the Court. 

Rcargument was largely devoted to the circumstances surrounding the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment in 1868. It covered exhaustively considera¬ 
tion of the Amendment in Congress, ratification by the states, then existing prac¬ 
tices in racial segregation, and the views of proponents and opponents of the 
Amendment. This discussion and our own investigation convince us that, although 
these sources cast some light, it is not enough to resolve the problem with which we 
are faced. At best, they are inconclusive. The most avid proponents of the post¬ 
war Amendments undoubtedly intended them to remove all legal distinctions 
among “all persons bom or naturalized in the United States.” Their opponents, 
just as certainly, were antagonistic to both the letter and the spirit of the Amend- 

* Reprinted from 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 
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ments and wished them to have the most limited effect What others in Congress 
and die state legislatures had in mind cannot be determined with any degree of 
certainty. 

An additional reason for the inconclusive nature of the Amendment's his¬ 
tory, with respect to segregated schools, is the status of public education at that 
time. In the South, the movement toward free common schools, supported by gen¬ 
eral taxation, had not yet taken hold. Education-of white children was largely in 
the hands of private groups. Education of Negroes was almost nonexistent, and 
practically all of the race were illiterate. In fact, any education of Negroes was for¬ 
bidden by law in some states. Today, in contrast, many Negroes have achieved 
outstanding success in the arts and sciences as well as in the business and profes¬ 
sional world. It is true that public education had already advanced further in the 
North, but the effect of the Amendment on Northern States was generally ignored 
in the congressional debates. Even in the North, the conditions of public education 
did not approximate those existing today. The curriculum was usually rudiment¬ 
ary; ungraded schools were common in rural areas; the school term was but three 
months a year in many states; and compulsory school attendance was virtually un¬ 
known. As a consequence, it is not surprising that there should be so little in the 
history of the Fourteenth Amendment relating to its intended effect on public 
education. 

In the first cases in this Court construing the Fourteenth Amendment, de¬ 
cided shortly after its adoption, the Court interpreted it as proscribing all state- 
imposed discriminations against the Negro race. The doctrine of “separate but 
equal” did not make its appearance in this Court until 18% in the case of Plessy 
v. Ferguson, supra, involving not education but transportation. American courts 
have since labored with the doctrine for over half a century. In this Court, there 
have been six cases Involving the “separate but equal” doctrine in the field of pub¬ 
lic education. In Cumming v. Board of Education of Richmond County 175 U. S. 
528, and Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 U. S. 78, the validity of the doctrine itself was 
not challenged. In more recent cases, all on the graduate school level, inequality 
was found in that specific benefits enjoyed by white students were denied to Negro 
students of the same educational qualifications. State of Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. 
Canada, 305 U. S. 337; Sipuel v. Board of Regents of University of Oklahoma, 
332 U. S. 631; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629; McLaurin v. Oklahoma State 
Regents, 339 U. S. 637. In none of these cases was it necessary to reexamine the 
doctrine to grant relief to the Negro plaintiff. And in Sweatt v. Painter, supra, the 
Court expressly reserved decision on the question whether Plessy v. Ferguson should 
be held inapplicable to public education. 

In the instant cases, that question is directly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt 
v. Painter, there are findings below that the Negro and white schools involved have 
been equalized, or are being equalized, with respect to buildings, curricula, qualifi¬ 
cations and salaries of teachers, and other “tangible” factors. Our decision, there¬ 
fore, cannot turn on merely a comparison of these tangible factors in the Negro 
and white schools involved in each of the cases. We must look instead to the effect 
of segregation itself on public education. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot turn the clock back to 1868 when 
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the Amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 when Plessy v. Ferguson was written. 
We must consider public education in the light of its full development and its 
present place in American life throughout the Nation. Only in this way can it be 
determined if segregation in public schools deprives these plaintiffs of the equal 
protection of the laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state and local 
governments. Compulsory school attendance laws and the great expenditures for 
education both demonstrate our recognition of the importance of education to our 
democratic society. It is required in the performance of our most baric public re¬ 
sponsibilities, even service in the armed forces. It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship. Today it is a principal instrument in awakening the child to cultural 
values, in preparing him for later professional training, and in helping him to ad¬ 
just normally to his environment. In these days, it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an ed¬ 
ucation. Such an opportunity, where the state has undertaken to provide it, is a 
right which must be made available to all on equal terms. 

We come then to the question presented: Does segregation of children in 
public schools solely on the basis of race, even though the physical facilities and 
other “tangible” factors may be equal, deprive the children of the minority group 
of equal educational opportunities ? We believe that it does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter, supra [339 U. S. 629, 70 S.Ct. 850], in finding that a 
segregated law school for Negroes could not provide them equal educational op¬ 
portunities, this Court relied in large part on “those qualities which are incapable 
of objective measurement but which make for greatness in a law school.” In Mc- 
Laurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, supra [339 U. S. 637, 70 S.Ct. 853], the Court, 
in requiring that a Negro admitted to a white graduate school be treated like all 
other students, again resorted to intangible considerations: . his ability to study, 

to engage in discussions and exchange views with other students, and, in general, 
to learn his profession.” Such considerations apply with added force to children in 
grade and high schools. To separate them from others of similar age and qualifica¬ 
tions solely because of their race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status 
in the community that may affect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to 
be undone. The effect of this separation on their educational opportunities was 
well stated by a finding in the Kansas case by a court which nevertheless felt com¬ 
pelled to rule against the Negro plaintiffs: 

“Segregation of white and colored children in public schools has a detri¬ 
mental effect upon the colored children The impact is greater when it has 
the sanction of the law; for the policy of separating the races is usually inter¬ 
preted as denoting the inferiority of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority 
affects the motivation of a child to leam. Segregation with the sanction.of 
law, therefore, has a tendency to retard the educational and mental develop- ^ 
ment of Negro children and to deprive them of some of the benefits they 
would receive in a racially integrated school system.” 

Whatever may have been the extent of psychological knowledge at the time 
of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by modem authority. Any 
language in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding is rejected. 
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We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine of “separate 
but equal" has no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. 
Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others similarly situated few whom the 
actions have been brought are, by reason erf the segregation complained of, de¬ 
prived of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment. This disposition makes unnecessary any discussion whether such segregation 
also violates the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Because these are class actions, because of the wide applicability of this de¬ 
rision, and because of the great variety of local conditions, the formulation of 
decrees in these cases presents problems of considerable complexity. On reargu¬ 
ment, the consideration of appropriate relief was necessarily subordinated to the 
primary question—the constitutionality of segregation in public education. We 
have now announced that such segregation is a denial of the equal protection of 
the laws. In order that we may have the full assistance of the parties in formulating 
decrees, the cases will be restored to the docket, and the parties are requested to 
present further argument. . . . 


James Jackson Kilpatrick, a Richmond newspaper editor, is among the 
leading intellectual spokesmen for the cause of racial segregation. He has 9 con¬ 
tended, in books and in the mass media, that the federal government, and espe¬ 
cially the Supreme Court, is undermining the sovereignty of the states and depriv¬ 
ing southerners of their constitutional rights. In this selection from The Sovereign 
States, Kilpatrick discusses the decision on school desegregation, and what its ef¬ 
fect might be upon the preservation of the South’s “essential institutions .” 


JAMES JACKSON KILPATRICK: THE TRANSCENDENT 

ISSUE* 

/ 

On May 17, 1954, the Supeme Court of the United States handed down its 
opinion in Brown vs. Board of Education. By this pronouncement, the Court 
undertook to put an end to racial separation in public schools. 

“We conclude” said Mr. Chief Justice Warren, “that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others 
similarly situated for whom the actions have been brought are, by reason of the 
segregation complained of, deprived of the equal protection of the laws guaranteed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment.” 


* Reprinted from James Jackson Kilpatrick, The Sovereign States (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1957), pp. 255-59, 261-63, 278-83, 285-86, 305-07 by permission. Foot¬ 
notes have been deleted. 
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This conclusion of the Court, this holding, had no basis in law; it had none 
in history. It was based primarily upon what the court was pleased to term “in¬ 
tangible considerations.” To separate Negro children from white children, said the 
Court, "generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community that 
may effect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone.” Whatever 
may have been “the extent of psychological knowledge” in 1896, when the Court 
approved the "separate but equal” doctrine, it now was clear to the Court that 
radial separation creates a “sense of inferiority [which] affects the motivation of a 
child to learn.” Citing The American Dilemma, by Gunnar Myrdal, as a general 
authority for its sociological views, the Court turned smoothly to the task of formu¬ 
lating an appropriate decree. 

It is plain, now, that the opinion should have been foreseen. There had been 
rumblings of judicial thunder in preceding years: the Gaines case, the McLaurin 
case, the Sweatt case. But all these had involved segregation in institutions of 
higher learning, and none of them had quite turned on the fundamental question: 
Is segregation in itself, as a State policy in public institutions, a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment? This question had been pondered by a few lawyers, a few 
editors, a few educators The people themselves, for the most part, had pondered 
the matter scarcely at all. The earlier admission of a few Negro college students in 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and Texas was something that had happened to some other 
fellow in some other place, a long way away. It seemed inconceivable that anything 
drastic could happen to the neighborhood elementary school or the village high 
school. 

Thus the Court’s opinon, that Monday afternoon in May, struck with a 
stunning shock. At first the reaction was largely one of bewilderment and dismay. 
Accustomed to obedient acceptance of anything purporting to be law, most South¬ 
ern spokesmen fumbled to express both opposition and acceptance. There was 
relief that immediate integration had not been ordered; there was a widespread 
hope that "something would turn up” Gradually this Micawberish sentiment 
faded. In its place came resentment, resistance, and at last a grim comprehension 
of the violence that had been done to the Constitution. 

It is this last aspect to which this essay now turns. It is important to under¬ 
stand the constitutional position taken by Southern States in the school case, not 
only for an appreciation of the great complex problems that have arisen in the 
South, but more importantly for what we may learn of the prospect that lies 
ahead for all States. The opinion of May 17, 1954, it is said, affected the eight 
States of the Old South and the Deep South most of all. The more accurate state¬ 
ment is that it affected every State equally. For the extinction of one power exer¬ 
cised by a few States creates precedent for the extinction of all powers exercised 
by all States. Judicial encroachment, like any vice, is habit-forming. And a series 
erf opinions since Brown vs. Board of Education offers graphic warning xrf the 
swift deterioration of the Constitution now in progress. "Where law ends,” Pitt 
said, "tyranny begins.” Neatly bound in recent volumes of the United States Re¬ 
ports, it is submitted, is precisely such an ending and beginnin. 

In presenting their case, States of the South appear before their sister 
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States neither as prisoners at the bar nor as petitioners seeking favors. They stand 
as members of a Union of States. And if a parliamentary analogy may be drawn, 
they take the floor as fully-qualified members of this federation, appealing a ruling 
of the chair. The motion they make holds nothing of pride or of defiance either. 
What they charge is that the chair—the high Court—has gravely erred; the 
Court in the school cases of May 17, 1954, has taken an action it u>a\ not qualified 
to take ; and the Southern States ask of the membership as a whole: If the Court’s 
decision be the wish erf the States, then the States themselves must so ordain. Not 
otherwise may the decision validly be imposed upon us. 

It ought not to be necessary to preface these observations with a recollection 
of common burdens shared, and blood spilled equally on foreign soil. Yet so pas¬ 
sionate is the animosity now voiced against the South that perhaps a gentle re¬ 
minder may not be amiss. These States, these Southern States, yield to no States in 
their devotion to those ideals of liberty and law that are our common glory. Sons 
of the South have fought and died, equally with men of the Noith, that this 
heritage might be preserved. These States have shared equally in the payment of 
taxes, and in the acceptance of the obligations placed upon all members of the 
Union. In the immediate matter of their public schools, they have for nearly 
ninety years worked toward full compliance with the law as the law repeatedly was 
defined and understood; by this law, believing in the stability of law, they erected 
their institutions and poured their wealth and affections into them. Their sole re¬ 
quest is that, if the law must now be changed, then let it be by lawful process, not 
by lawless usurpation. 

That is not so complicated a position. It asks of the member States of the 
Union only that they read the Constitution and lay the South’s case beside it. 
Here is no threat to dissolve the Union: Here is rather a plea that the Union be 
sustained for what it is and always was meant to be, a Union of separate sovereign 
States. Neither does the South’s position imply destruction of the Constitution: On 
the contrary, the despairing cry is that the Constitution be preserved, sacred now 
and hereafter, the supreme law of the land, not to be corrupted by men, but to be 
amended, if need be, by States. 

Now, the case for the South cannot be set down, complete, in any book 
or essay: It has to be lived and sensed and felt; it is an amalgam of the smiles, 
hopes, fears of the Southerner’s life, a mosaic of countless fleeting impressions and 
experiences. The South, it has been wisely said, is a state of mind; but this is to say 
no more than that the essential South is a metaphysical abstraction, beyond the 
pathologists of the New York Times, certainly beyond the Gunnar Myrdals of a 
distant Sweden. Its most vital tissues elude a statistician’s X-ray. . . . 

11 

The first proposition is this: The Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution, never having been validly ratified, cannot provide a valid basis for the 
mandate the Supreme Court proposes to inflict upon the Southern States. Is this a 
preposterous contention? It must seem so at first, yet few historians would term it 
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so. Is it too late now to correct an initial wrong? Surely die South's adversaries 
cannot concede that age must be respected. Is the proposition something conjured 
upon on the spur of a desperate moment? Not so: The Supreme Court repeatedly 
was asked to rule on the point in the Reconstruction period, and the Court as 
repeatedly ducked the issue; the Court has not faced it squarely to this day. 
Lawyers, jurists, and scholars repeatedly have discussed the point. . . . 

The amendment certainly was not ratified by the voluntary act of free men 
under a republican form of government. This was puppet-law, sanctioned by 
States, as Professor Joseph B. James has said, that “were States in name only.” 
And nothing could be clearer than the line of reasoning which holds that if the 
amendment were void at the outset, it remains void to this day, whether one 
thousand or ten thousand cases have been decided pursuant to its terms. 

This objection on the South’s part, to be sure, is not pressed with great 
earnestness. Freely elected legislatures, since Reconstruction days, have tacitly 
acquiesced in the amendment’s existence. It is doubtless futile to revive now the 
denunciation voiced then: Too much water has poured over the dam. 

The objection the South relies most firmly on is this: (1) Under the Tenth 
Amendment, all powers not delegated to the United States nor prohibited by the 
Constitution to the States are reserved to the States respectively or to the people; 
(2) the power to operate racially separate schools never was prohibited to the 
States by the Fourteenth Amendment or by any other provision of the Constitu¬ 
tion, but on the contrary was clearly understood to be reserved to them; (3) 
therefore, that power remains vested in the States respectively to this day, and 
can be prohibited to them only by the Constitution itself, and not by any judicial 
construction. 

South Carolina put it this way, in her resolution of February 14, 1956: 

The right of each of the States to maintain at its own expense racially 
separate public schools for the children of its citizens and other racially 
separate public facilities is not forbidden or limited by the language or in¬ 
tent of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Virginia, in her resolution of Interposition (February 1, 1956) declared 

this: 


That the State of Virginia did not agree, in ratifying the Fourteenth 
Amendment, nor did other States ratifying the Fourteenth Amendment 
agree, that the power to operate racially separate schools was to be pro¬ 
hibited to them thereby. . . . 

These are not frivolous contentions. They go to the heart of our Constitu¬ 
tional process. Implicitly, they raise this question: Is it right—morally or con¬ 
stitutionally right—for the States solemnly and honorably to agree to Proposition 
“A,” only to have Proposition “Not-A” put upon them by judicial fiat? Is .there 
any boundary at which “interpretation” stops, and effective amendment begins? 
Surely there must be some such boundary, or the amendatory process becomes 
mere dumbshow, and the act of ratification the gauziest stage-setting. Article V of 
the Constitution must have some meaning, and its plain meaning is no more than 
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this: That amendments proposed to the Constitution cannot become a part of the 
Constitution unless they are acceptable to not fewer than three-fourths of the 
States. But when it is said that an amendment must be acceptable, what is meant 
is that the meaning and intention of the amendment must be acceptable; the end 
sought must be acceptable; the object to be served by the amendment must be an 
object acceptable to three-fourths of the States. If in time, it is proposed that dif¬ 
ferent intentions, ends, and objects be engrafted upon the Constitution, then it is 
clearly reasonable to urge that these new aims must also be acceptable to three- 
fourths of the States. . . . 


Ill 

It was William Alexander Percy (and the Southern Negro had no truer 
friend) who once commented that white and black in the South, however strongly 
they may exchange affections, understand each other not at all. Between them, he 
said, is “a barrier of glass: you can’t see it, you only strike it.” An understanding 
of this glass wall of separation is basic to any understanding of the American 
South, yet nothing is more difficult for the visitor, intent upon diagnosing our 
social ills, to recognize or to comprehend. We of the South live, by necessity and 
perhaps by instinct, in a dual society. Though white and Negro may stand pa¬ 
tiently in queues together, side by side in supermarkets and country stores; though 
we sleep at night a few hundred feet or a few acres apart, white and Negro dwell 
in essentially separate worlds. On this basic separation, the whole structure of 
Southern society is erected. Remove these pillars, tamper with them, undermine 
them, and the structure falls. 

There are reasons for this separation. The experience of generations has 
demonstrated that in the South (whatever may be true of the Negro in urban 
areas of the North and West) the Negro race, as a race, has palpably different 
social, moral, and behavioral standards from those which obtain among the white 
race. After generations of rising income, better housing, expanded education, im¬ 
proved communications—after years of exposure to the amenities of civilization 
from which the Negro might profit by example—one out of every five Negro 
children in the South today is the product of illicit sexual union. The rate of 
Negro illegitimacy, indeed, is not improving: It grows worse. That necessary pro¬ 
gram of the professional welfare worker, styled “aid to dependent children,” is 
very largely aid to Negro bastardy. When mention is made of these facts, the 
South’s critics are wont to make two answers, one irrelevant, the other immaterial. 
The first is that “white slaveowners had Negro mistresses in Civil War days,” 
which has nothing to do with the illegitimate offspring of Negro men and Negro 
women today. The second is that “low income and poor living conditions” ac¬ 
counts for it all, which is no answer to the palpable fact that an illicit pregnancy 
results not from a low paycheck. That such promiscuity must result in widespread 
venereal disease is as predictable as the case histories are demonstrable. In areas 
where Negroes make up less than one-third of the population, colored patients 
account for 90 per cent of all reported syphilis and gonorrhea. 
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The undisciplined passions which find one outlet in sex find another in 
crinte. There were in Richmond in one recent year thirty-four homicide cases; of 
these, twenty-eight were killings of Negroes by Negroes. It was a wholly typical 
year. The evidence in these cases follows a constant and elemental pattern: The 
unfaithful woman, the triflin’ man; a fancied wrong, a bloody vengeance. Yet as 
often as not, the evidence discloses no reason—no white man’s reason—that con¬ 
ceivably might justify murder: A quarrel, not even a serious quarrel, and suddenly 
a-razor flashes or a gun explodes. Monday morning in a Southern police court is a 
strange recital of Saturday nights in Jackson Ward. What was the fight about? 
The defendant is mystified. “Me and Willie,’’ he says winningly, “we’s friends, 
judge.” And where is Willie? He lies in St. Philip Hospital, with forty-two 
stitches in his side. 

Out of this milieu come Negro children—and often one’s heart goes out to 
them—pathetically ill-equipped to compete with whites in public school education. 
As the experience of every Southern State has made vividly clear, Negro pupils 
as a group are woefully less cducable than white pupils as a group. In reading, in 
reasoning, in educational aptitudes, in all the standardized tests that produce an 
“I.Q.,” the median Negro at the eighth grade level customarily is found nearly 
three school years behind the median white. Is this deficiency to be blamed upon 
the quality of the South’s Negro schools? Basically, the same findings have turned 
up in the District of Columbia, where a bounteous Congress in times past pro¬ 
vided the finest Negro schools on earth. 

These are harsh truths to set down. They are truths that Negro leaders 
seldom bring themselves to face. The figures, says Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, 
shrugging his well-groomed shoulders, are only “statistics.” Yet these and many 
other considerations go far to explain the insistence—the determination—of white 
parents in the South to maintain separate schools. They feel, and with some reason, 
that when the white people of a community have provided 95 per cent of the 
funds for a Negro school, the white people have done all that should be required 
of them. To be told that not only their taxes, but their sons and daughters also, 
must be subrogated to the Negro—this is to ask of them something they ought not 
to be compelled to surrender. 

What is it that the Court, in effect, has commanded the South to give up? 
It is no less than this: The basis erf the South’s society, the vitality of her culture. 
The Southern States are ordered, subject to drastic penalties, either to abandon 
their schools or to breach the immutable law by which the South’s character has 
been preserved. And the law is this: That white and black, cannot come together, 
as equals, in any relationship that is intimate, personal and prolonged. And when 
to these guides are added further considerations of sex, and of compulsion, the 
barrier is complete. 

Now, the only place —the only place —in which this line is threatened,^end 
the law put in jeopardy, is in the field of public education. On buses, in elevators, 
in crowded stores, in arenas and ballparks, the races may be brought intimately 
together as equals, but the relation is not personal and it is not prolonged. On 
interracial boards and commissions, the relationship is of equals, it may be personal, 
it often is prolonged; but it is not intimate. 
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Public schools are something else entirely. Here the relationship is keenly 
intimate—as intimate as two desks touching, as two toilets in a washroom. It is 
personal—the social mingling of boys and girls in the same school activities. It 
is prolonged over the twelve-year period of elementary and secondary education. 
In the formative years of adolescence, the element of sex arises in its most danger¬ 
ous and experimental form. And whether school attendance is required by law, or 
dictated by society, the element of compulsion exists. To integrate the schools of 
the Southern States thus is to demand a relationship forbidden by the mores of 
the people; and it is to risk, twenty or thirty years hence, a widespread racial 
amalgamation and a debasement of the society as a whole. This the Southern 
States are determined to resist. They will resist for a long, long time. 

One thing more should be said: The South does not regard itself, in main¬ 
taining school separation, as “indicting a whole race.” Every informed Southerner 
acknowledges —of course he acknowledges—that there are first-class Negro com¬ 
munities and hosts of decent, respectable, law-abiding Negro teachers, bankers, 
students, artisans, and servants. The South knows this better than any other region. 
For in no other part of the country has the industrious Negro advanced further, or 
progressed more rapidly, or been more rewarded for individual merit than in the 
Southern States. The pity is that the industrious are relatively so few. 

It is objected, to be sure, that the South’s system of segregated education 
imposes unfairly upon the individual Negro student of unusual brilliance and ca¬ 
pacity; it is urged that constitutional rights are individual, that they attain to each 
citizen in his own right, and not as part of any group. The objection would have 
validity only if constitutional rights were absolute rights, to be exercised by each 
person at his unfettered will. But no right is an absolute right. The right of free 
exercise of religion does not sanction the handling of rattlesnakes at a Faith Heal¬ 
ers’ public meeting. The right of free speech, as- Holmes once observed, gives no 
man the right to cry “fire!” in a crowded theater. The right to bear arms em¬ 
braces no right to conceal a pistol. Rights are individual and “absolute” only as 
their exercise may act upon others. 

So far as the Negro student’s “right” is concerned in the matter at bar, he 
holds no right to an education at public expense. No one does. The maintenance 
of public schools is a State and local function, to be continued or abandoned as 
the people choose. In the field of education, all that is required is that, if public 
education be provided, substantially equal opportunities shall be made available 
to all. The Fourteenth Amendment, to quote Thomas Cooley, never was intended 
to require “that every person in the land shall possess the same rights and priv¬ 
ileges as every other person.” The amendment, he said, “contemplates classes of 
person, and the protection given by the law is to be deemed equal, if all persons 
in the same classes are treated alike under circumstances and conditions both as to 
privileges conferred and liabilities imposed.” 

In following Cooley’s maxim in the establishment of separate schools, the 
Southern States do not comprehend that they are doing anything more than is 
done in countless other fields. Automobile liability rates, for one example, com¬ 
monly are fixed by public bodies at a higher level for drivers under twenty-five 
than for drivers over that age. Does this imply that all drivers under twenty-five 
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are unusual accident risks? Of course not. Thousands of responsible teen-agers are 
better drivers than their fathers. What the rates reflect is the demonstrably higher 
incidence of accidents among younger drivers as a class. Is there at Harvard or 
Chicago some precocious lad, a Phi Beta Kappa and still in his teens? And is he 
denied the “right to vote,’ 1 though his intellectual qualifications are infinitely 
superior to those of the ward boss? It is because those under twenty-one as a class, 
are treated differently from their elders in matters of franchise. The whole struc¬ 
ture of our income tax, for another example, rests upon class legislation. The class 
of individuals earning 8100,000 a year fares far differently from die class earning 
S3,000, yet it is not contended that “equal protection” is violated in tax rates that 
vary from 20 per cent to 90 per cent. . . . 


IV 

Probably it is fruitless to speculate too much on the road ahead. The South 
sees itself, in all this, as a child of Atreus. Endlessly it travels down the corridors 
of time, pursued like Orestes by fates it could not have prevented and cannot pos¬ 
sibly deter. The essence of Greek tragedy, Richmond Lattimore once wrote, is not 
that it pits right against wrong, but that it pits right against right. This is the 
core of the South’s tragedy also, for the white Southerner, enmeshed in the web 
of a dual society, is not insensitive to the aspirations and desires of the Negro 
people with whom he dwells in so intimate a remoteness. He recognizes a certain 
rightness in Negro demands; and until the school crisis arose, the white South had 
been moving in a score of areas toward relief of grievances: In the hiring of Negro 
police and Negro firemen, in the election of Negroes to public office, in the 
gradual relinquishment of Jim Crow laws in places of public assembly, in the 
opening of new job opportunities to Negroes equally with whites—in these and in 
other fields, without the compulsion of court proceedings, perceptible changes were 
taking place. Many other changes, not involving the intimate, personal, and pro¬ 
longed relationship of equals, could have been foreseen. 

Now, with the Negro’s threat to the white South’s schools, the customs that 
had been yielding have stiffened again. Until May of 1954, Southern cities were 
building public swimming pods, white and Negro, with public funds; that work 
has stopped. The increasing pattern, in both urban areas and in rural communi¬ 
ties, is one of private recreational corporations, financed by individual families for 
their own use only. In one Virginia community, which had for years operated a 
municipal golf course with certain days set aside for Negro use, Negroes sued for 
completely integrated operation. The suit never even came to trial. The course 
simply was sold die next day, in fee ample, to a fraternal lodge; and the sign at the 
front gate now reads, For Members and Guests only. 

A fair presumption is that the future holds a great deal more of this;’and 
the two societies, black and white, instead of coming closer together in the South, 
will go more rigidly apart. If private school operation is found to work successfully 
in rural communities where public schools are abandoned, a number of fair-sized 
cities may also switch to a private operation. The South’s determination to pre- 
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serve its essential institutions, and to stave off what is seen as the catastrophe of 
racial amalgamation, grows daily more resolute. 

Yet the fate of the schools, or the fate of the resisting Southern States, is 
not the most vital issue here at bar. Far transcending any question of race or in¬ 
struction, is the greater conflict over the stability of the Constitution. The nature of 
education in the South is primarily the South’s concern; but the nature of the 
Union—the relationship of the States to their Federal government—vitally con¬ 
cerns the American republic as a whole. . . . 

A long time ago, a great Virginian had this to say: “So far as our [Fed¬ 
eral] government is concerned, I venture to predict that it will become absolute 
and irresponsible, precisely in proportion as the rights of the States shall cease to 
be respected and their authority to interpose for the correction of Federal abuses, 
shall be denied and overthrown.” 

Abel Parker Upshur’s prediction of 1840 has been grimly fulfilled. The 
American people have lost sight of the old concept that the States, as such, form 
the balance wheel—in Upshur’s term, “the only effectual check upon Federal en¬ 
croachments.” We have lived to see the truth of his prophecy, that the danger to 
constitutional separation of powers is “not that the State will interpose too often, 
but that they will rather submit to Federal usurpations, than incur the risk of 
embarrassing the government, by any attempts to check and control it.” 

The States have submitted too long to Federal usurpation. At their grave 
peril, they can submit no longer. Through every device of interposition they can 
bring to bear—political, legislative, judicial—once more they must invoke their 
sovereign powers to insist that Federal encroachments be restrained. Thankfully, 
half-a-dozen Southern States—Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia—have spoken through their legislatures against the 
Court. The people of Texas and Arkansas, by referendum, have approved the 
doctrine of interposition. Southerners in Congress have made their positions clear 
in a ringing Manifesto, denouncing judicial legislation. The Supreme Court of 
Georgia has not hesitated to rebuke the Supreme Court in Washington: “We will 
not supinely surrender sovereign powers of this State.” This awakening of' State 
sovereignty, met at first with mockery and ridicule, will be met next with all the 
hostility and force that centralists can bring to bear. If this force is to be overcome, 
the conservatives of this Republic—those who believe in limited government and 
in individual responsibility—must be prepared to risk those sacrifices which the 
hour demands. Others have risked them before—a Matthew Lyon in Vermont, a 
Michael Bright in Pennsylvania, a Troup in Georgia, a Calhoun in South Caro¬ 
lina, a Booth in Wisconsin, a Sullivan in Ohio, a Young in .Minnesota. These and 
many others, strong in their convictions, have dared to hold their ground when 
lesser men surrendered. 

Yet there is one thing more that also must be done. Hie States, for their 
own “preservation, must insist upon shouldering those proper responsibilities they 
too often have abandoned by default The people will not let the States sink into 
the insignificance of mere administrative suburbs if the great value and wisdom of 
local government can be impressed upon them. 
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“The people’s highest interest/’ said Upshur, “is at home; their palladium 
is their own State governments. They ought to know that they can look nowhere 
else with perfect assurance of safety and protection. Let them then maintain those 
governments, not only in their rights, but in their dignity and influence. Make it 
die interest of their people to serve them: an interest strong enough to resist all 
the temptations of Federal office and patronage. Then alone will the voice [of the 
States] be heard with respect at Washington; then alone will their interposition 
avail to protect their own people against the usurpations of the great central power. 
It is vain to hope that the federative principle of our government can be preserved, 
or any thing can prevent it from running into the absolutism of consolidation, if 
we suffer the rights of the States to be filched away, and their dignity and influ¬ 
ence to be lost, through our carelessness or neglect.” 

Thus Abel Parker Upshur ended his essay in 1840. And thus, well over a 
century later, this one ends also. 


Defying the pressures of the white community, James W. Silver of the Uni¬ 
versity of Mississippi spoke out to his colleagues in history and to the nation as a 
whole on how the deprivation of Negro rights in his state has resulted in an at¬ 
mosphere of totalitarian thought control affecting all its citizens. Segregation, the 
leaders argue, must be defended at any cost, including the denial of free speech, 
the indoctrination of students at the grammar school level, the countenancing by 
authorities of violence directed against Negroes, and the purge of dissident voices 
in the state university. The result is a corrosive spirit walling in white Mississip- 
pians from all outside contact with the nation and the world, so that the state is 
becoming a closed society in which any means justify the end, and indeed the 
means of suppression become ends in themselves. This selection is an expanded 
version of Silver's presidential address to the Southern Historical Association at the 
1963 annual meeting. 


JAMES W. SILVER: MISSISSIPPI: THE CLOSED 

SOCIETY* 

Between 1938 and 1947 three Mississippi professors, Percy Lee Rainwater, John 
K. Bettersworth, and Vernon L. Wharton, published scholarly volumes which laid 
great stress on Mississippi’s poverty-stricken leadership in secession, Civil War, and 
Reconstruction to 1890. It is quite likely that if these studies were put on the 
market today, their authors would be run out of the state. 

* Reprinted from James W. Silver, ’'Mississippi: The Closed Society,” Journal of 
Southern History, XXX (Feb. 1964), pp. 3-18, 31-33 by permission. The essay has been 
expanded into a book of the same tide, published in 1964 by Harcourt, Brace and World. 
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The search for historical truth has become a casualty in embattled Missis¬ 
sippi where neither the governor nor the legislature, in their hot pursuit of inter¬ 
position, indicates any awareness that Mississippians were Americans before they 
were Southerners or that Magnolia State politicians once stood firm against nulli¬ 
fication and secession. The state’s present-day exploiters of federal munificence, 
however, should applaud the cleverness of their ancestors in the 1850’s who in¬ 
terpreted states rights as requiring the use of national power to destroy local self- 
government in the territories and to thwart Northern state nullification of the 
fugitive slave law. 

The striking parallel between people and events of the 1850’s and the 
1950’s reminds us that Mississippi has been on the defensive against inevitable 
social change for more than a century, and that for some years before the Civil 
War it had developed a closed society with an orthodoxy accepted by nearly every¬ 
body in the state. The all-pervading doctrine then and now has been white su¬ 
premacy—whether achieved' through slavery or segregation—rationalized by a 
professed adherence to states rights and bolstered by religious fundamentalism. In 
such a society a never ceasing propagation of the “true faith” must and has gone 
on relentlessly with a constantly reiterated demand for loyalty to the united front 
demanding that nonconformists be hushed, silenced with a vengeance, or in crisis 
situations driven from the community. Violence and the threat of violence have 
reinforced the presumption of unanimity. 

By 1861 Mississippians had been thoroughly'prepared for secession by their 
shortsighted politicians, their chauvinistic press, their political preachers, and their 
blind philosophers, all operating within the authoritarian society. Even to the 
present generation the people have been paying for and eulogizing their most un¬ 
wise decision of all time. In fact the romanticism associated with the Old South, 
the glorification of the Confederacy, and the bitter remembrances of Reconstruc¬ 
tion have played their witless and powerful role in preserving a social order based 
on neither fact nor reason. According to Citizens Council literature, Mississippi is 
now the innocent victim of a second vicious Reconstruction from which its stal¬ 
wart citizenry, demonstrating ancestral courage, will emerge triumphant as it did 
in 1875. 

One of today’s little sophistries asserts that equality must be earned, can 
never be achieved by force or law. The forgotten truth is that between 1875 and 
1890 inequality was effected by force and regularized by law. By the end of die 
century Negroes had long since learned that Mississippi freedom included neither 
political nor any other kind of equality. The caste system had once and appar¬ 
ently for all been substituted for slavery, the Negro was in his place, and the 
society was once more closed and sacrosanct. 

No meaningful challenge to the caste system was possible in Mississip pi in 
the first half of the twentieth century. In public life no white man, demagogue or 
patrician, proposed to do anything constructive about the Negro. Preferring cor¬ 
rupt and inefficient government to participation by the black man, the whites got a 
one-party system without competition between recognizable groups, with no con¬ 
tinuity of existence even of factions, and no means of checking the wild-eyed—in 
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sum, a series of Bilbonic plagues and Barnett blights. Whether The Man Bilbo 
was just the "slick little bastard” described by his admirers, or represented “noth¬ 
ing save passion, prejudice, and hatred,” as claimed by Fred Sullens, is of small 
importance as compared with his career as symptomatic of the chaos and bank¬ 
ruptcy of Mississippi politics and its social order. In such a demoralized wasteland 
die sharp-eyed Snopeses have grasped their petty gains, to the greater glory 
of laissez faire, which ironically has in turn produced the much damned 
transfer of state functions to the federal government and a diminution of state 
sovereignty. 

Today the totalitarian society of Mississippi imposes on all its people an 
obedience to an official orthodoxy almost identical with the proslavery philoso¬ 
phy—this in the teeth of the nearly universal dissipation of whatever intellectual 
sanction white supremacy had among the enlightened at the turn of this century. 
Every Mississippi politician not only denies the validity of the Fourteenth Amend¬ 
ment but in his heart hungers for the negative days of the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion. Governor Ross Barnett, whose personal constitution stops with the Tenth 
Amendment, is conveniently ignorant of the incompatibility of state rights and 
modern industrialization. 

On the racial question, the Governor’s views are now well known. “If we 
start off with the self-evident proposition,” Barnett says, “that the whites and 
colored are different, we will not experience any difficulty in reaching the conclu¬ 
sion that they are not and never can be equal.” It was his appointee to the Mis¬ 
sissippi Supreme Court, Justice Tom Brady, who became for awhile the meta¬ 
physician of the master racists with the publication of the hastily written and 
scholastically barren Black Monday (1955). In turn this was outmoded by Race 
and Reason (1961) by Carleton Putnam, Roosevelt biographer and successful 
airline executive, become, by his own admission, expert theologian, psychologist, 
and anthropologist within a two-year period. To the enchantment of Mississip- 
pians, Putnam exposed the Franz Boas conspiracy which, he asserted, had held the 
scientific world in a climate of terror and fear of persecution for half a century. 
Mississippians did not read the book (they just sent it to their friends, as instructed 
by the Citizens Council), else they would have discovered that, even by Putnam’s 
logic, the white race was already doomed inasmuch as more than half the country’s 
Negroes lived in integrated situations. But who would argue with the new mes- 
siah? With a flourish of trumpets he was brought to Jackson on October 26, 1961 
(proclaimed by the Governor as Race and Reason Day) and feted at a $25-a- 
plate dinner attended by five hundred patriots. 

There was no Dickens to point out that there never had been another such' 
day in Mississippi. It could, Barnett believed, “mark the turning point in the 
South’s struggle to preserve the integrity of the white race.” Putnam had indeed 
provided an Article of Faith that Mississippians could live by. Denouncing the 
“left-wing pseudo-scientists” for creating die fallacy that “has gained complete 
possession of the Northern and Western mind,” he designated Mississippi as “the 
heartland of the struggle for racial integrity" and in his best Bryan manner ex¬ 
claimed, “You don’t crucify the South oh a cross of equalitarian propaganda.” 
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Calling on the South to produce more Barnetts, Putnam identified equalitarianism 
with Communism and segregation with Christianity. 

In one respect Putnam’s racist argument was not anachronistic. At the very 
time when the Negro was in the lengthy process of becoming a civilized being, he 
appeared to be and demonstrably was a cultural inferior, carefully trained for that 
status by every controllable factor in his environment. Faulkner has the Mississip¬ 
pi say: "We got to make him a nigger first. He’s got to admit he’s a nigger.” 
From birth to death the Negro was exposed to an irresistible pressure for defer¬ 
ential behavior, and when he failed to conform he was driven out or even killed. 
By and large he played the role of Sambo well, giving little indication of any hope 
or desire to share in the white man’s privileges. 

One of the privileges he has seldom had in Mississippi is that of voting. In 
the twentieth century never so much as 10 per cent and normally less than 5 per 
cent of the Negro voting population has been allowed to register. Governor Barnett 
has repeatedly asserted that Negroes in Mississippi just don’t want to vote, that 
they could if they so desired. Since 1954, Mississippi law, Barnett to the contrary, 
has required the voter applicant to read and write and interpret any section of the 
state constitution and (since 1960) to be of good moral character and to have his 
name and address published in a local newspaper for two weeks. At the moment, a 
substantial Negro vote would embarrass any white candidate in Mississippi. But the 
future is also plain. As Senator Bilbo once reminded an organizer for the Amal¬ 
gamated Clothing Workers, "Son, when you can show me that you can control 
any sizable number of voters in Mississippi, I’ll be the damnedest champion you’ve 
ever had.” 

Gradual improvement of white schools has until very recently been shared 
by the Negroes only to a remote degree. But, as James K. Vardaman had under¬ 
stood, any Negro education spelled the eventual doom of the caste system. There 
may have been rumblings before, but the summer of 1954 brought a shock from 
which Mississippi’s Old Guard will never recover. Having checked with his retinue 
of Uncle Toms, Governor Hugh White called in a hundred Negroes to get their 
anticipated endorsement for “separate but equal” school facilities. But a few young 
Negro radicals arranged for a caucus the night before the big meeting and after 
a heated debate carried the timid along with them. 

Speaker Walter Sillers opened the momentous conference. Governor White 
spoke of the amicable race relations of the past. As planned, when the prelimi¬ 
naries were over, Charlie Banks got the floor and argued for the abolition of segre¬ 
gation. Five or six others followed suit. A conservative Negro publisher made a 
last stand for the old regime but was roundly denounced by a woman delegate as 
bring a classic example of the effects of segregation. In desperation, Sillers called 
on another known friend of the white man, the Reverend H. H. Humes. As he 
walked to the front of the room the old minister was the center of all attention. 
“Gentlemen,” he told the Governor and his friends, "you all should not be mad 
at us. Those were nine white men that rendered that decision. Not one colored 
man had anything to do with it. The real trouble is that you have given us schools 
too long in which we could study the earth through the floor and the stars through 
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die roof.” At this point, Governor White, mumbling that you couldn't trust Ne¬ 
groes any more, called the meeting to an end. It was also the end of an era. “For 
the first time,” one of the delegates later said, “I was really proud to be a Negro, 
in Mississippi." 

Yet in the years since 1954 the state’s Negroes have made few gains. The 
Establishment is entrenched so strongly that without the help’ of external forces 
(channeled through the federal government) Mississippi Negro leadership is for 
the short run in a helpless position. For, with varying degrees of enthusiasm, the 
makers of the orthodoxy—the press, the pulpit, the politicians, the philosophers, 
and the patriots—have since the Brown decision rushed to the successful defense 
of their way of life. 

Moderation is expressed in the daily newspapers of Greenville, Tupelo, and 
McComb, and in an occasional weekly; nevertheless, the Mississippi press as a 
whole mounts vigilant guard upon the closed society. Happy with what a news 
director of a Jackson television station called “their home grown version of news 
management,” the Hederman family newspapers manipulate information with 
• little regard for accuracy or integrity. Negro crime and immorality in the North, 
Negro complicity in Communism, even Negro support for Barnett are given the 
headlines day after day. Shotgun blasts fired into a Negro home become a NAACP 
plot, the assassination of Medgar Evers is turned into a sacrificial offering to re¬ 
kindle racial unrest, Mississippi is victimized by hate peddlers jealous of the state’s 
economic progress. The Jackson Clarion-Ledger makes a revealing historical com¬ 
parison: “Never was Hitler, nor Mussolini, nor the Mikado, nor even Kaiser 
Wilhelm attacked so venomously” as Mississippi—which invariably represents the 
South with the South always a solid and unfaltering unit. But this leading state 
newspaper will find it difficult to approach ever again the imagination of its most 
famous headline, inspired by the arrest of Byron de la Beckwith, scion of an old 
Delta family, born on the Pacific coast but who had lived in Mississippi for thirty- 
eight years: “CALIFORNIAN IS CHARGED WITH MURDER OF MEDGAR 
EVERS.” 

To such editors and their heavy-handed associates the Fifth Circuit Court 
becomes “the nine judicial baboons in New Orleans,” President Kennedy “regards 
himself as a Jesus whose infinite wisdom represents mankind’s only real hope of 
salvation,” and Ross Barnett is twisted into a modem combination of David, 
Horatius, and Leonidas. Tougaloo College, a center of integrationist activity, is 
rechristened “Cancer College,” with a new summer course in “Rapid Hate,” and 
the slanderous Rebel Underground, having recommended the execution of the 
President of the United States, emerges as “an innocuous handbill.” By March 
1963, the Jackson Daily News adds up the “price tag” on the federal invasion of 
Mississippi as coming to $14 million because of 130 bonus accidental deaths on 
the state’s highways attributed to “a frame of mind, an atmosphere of anger, a 
period of bayonet-point frustration” which lowered the morale of the highway 
patrol. For the University faculty members who had the temerity to treat James 
Meredith as a human being, editor Jimmy Ward predicts crushed spirits, bitter¬ 
ness, even self-imposed tragedy. ... 
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Constitutional questions, on which so much controversy has centered since 
1954, continue to bring a response in keeping with the quality erf Mississippi 
leadership. There seems to be some confusion in the minds of the state’s lawyers 
and jurists as to whether Mississippians must obey the law of the land as inter¬ 
preted by the federal courts. Dean Robert J. Farley of the Ole Miss law school 
repeatedly warned in public that lawyers were acting irresponsibly in permitting 
by their silence the Citizens Council and irreconcilable politicians to interpret the 
law for them. The chief dereliction, it seems clear, came in allowing the people 
of Mississippi to believe that they could get away with an outright defiance of the 
courts. “We as Mississippians,” declared Justice Brady in 1959, “will not bow 
down to a court of nine old men whose hearts are as black as their robes.” Brady 
castigated Governor Coleman, who had frowned upon interposition as so much 
“legal poppycock,” as a moderate—“a man who is going to let a little sewage 
under the door.” But the classic statement regarding law and order came in 1963 
from the very top erf Mount Olympus. Indignant .over the “sickening” conduct' of 
Negro parents and ministers in Birmingham in permitting boys and girls to run 
“afoul” of the law by “using these children for ignoble and loathesome ends and 
deliberately and contemptuously inciting them to become juvenile delinquents,” 
Governor Barnett declared in a burst of emotion: “What do these degenerates 
know of freedom? True freedom consists of and is founded upon the observance 
of law and the power of law to make those who would break the law to conform 
to it. History tells us that freedom can exist only under the protection of con¬ 
stitutional law. These agitators seek to defy constitutional law under the name of 
freedom.” Once again Ross was doing the best he could. 

The new legislature convening in January 1962 was met by a request from 
the Governor to (l) outlaw the Communist party (years before* the FBI had 
found one Communist in Mississippi), (2) pass “an enforceable sedition act,” and 
(3) compel state employees to take an oath of allegiance to the United States and 
Mississippi. (Barnett did not explain whether this could be accomplished in a 
single oath.) In any event, when Mississippi, legislators get together their herd 
instinct drives them to resolving the fate of the world. If they hate Hodding Car¬ 
ter or the President of the United States, or love Elvis Presley, Dizzy Dean, the 
Mississippi State basketball team, or South Africa, or feel that a former Miss 
America is an accomplished actress, they are not inhibited from saying so. Senator 
Hugh Bailey, who had ridden a bull from Canton to Jackson to fulfill a campaign 
promise, offered a resolution urging the United States to substitute turnip seed for 
cash in the foreign aid program. Such action, he asserted, “would relieve pressure 
in this country’s economy and give the world’s population necessary vitamins, 
minerals, and bulk.” A mere handful of the seed would feed a hundred people 
and could be mailed overseas for planting. 

Legislators spend much of their time devising legal subterfuges to keep the 
Negro in his place. When it appeared that the number of “smart alecks” telephon¬ 
ing “white ladies” had reached “epidemic stages,” the House voted a $10,000 fine 
and five years imprisonment for cursing into the telephone. Objection to such stiff 
punishment brought the assurance that judges would know how to use the law. 
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The House unanimously called for a constitutional amendment barring from vot¬ 
ing persons guilty of vagrancy, perjury, and child desertion, and concurred in 
the addition of adultery, fornication, larceny, gambling, and crimes committed 
with a deadly weapon. A still further addition of habitual drunkenness was 
defeated when a member suggested that it “might even get scone erf us.” There 
was some objection, also, to the inclusion of adultery. Reprisal legislation is com¬ 
mon, like that bill which the committee chairman said was “concerned with a 
woman editor who has been writing things which don’t go along with the feelings 
in the community” or another condemning land belonging to Campbell College 
after Representative McClellan explained, “Jackson has had a cancer in its midst 
long enough.” The cancer will be removed to Mound Bayou in 1964. 

One legislator was sorely impressed with the power of the Citizens Council: 

It’s hard for us sometimes to consider a bill on its merits if there is any 
way Bill Simmons [executive secretary of the Citizens Council] can attach an 
integration tag. For instance, a resolution was introduced in the House to 
urge a boycott of Memphis stores because some of them have desegregated. 

I knew it was ridiculous and would merely amuse North Mississippians who 
habitually shop in Memphis. The resolution came in the same week that 
four Negroes were fined in court for boycotting Clarksdale stores. Yet the 
hot eyes of Bill Simmons were watching. If we had voted against the resolu¬ 
tion he would have branded us. So there we were, approving a boycott while 
a Mississippi court was convicting Negtoes for doing what we lawmakers 
were advocating. It just didn’t make sense. 

As is characteristic of a closed society, the schools, too, are pressured by 
organized voices of the orthodoxy: the Citizens Council, the American Legion, 
and the patriotic ladies’ groups. A case in point was the withdrawal of a film 
called "Thp High Wall,” donated to the state by the Anti-Defamation League and 
shown in Mississippi schools for more than six years. The Citizens Council inter¬ 
preted the film as teaching “children to pity their prejudiced parents who did not 
enjoy the enriching experience of intermingling with persons of different racial, 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds.” At the end of the film the Council was saddened 
to find “Americans and Poles walk arm-in-arm into the setting sun.” An “alert 
state senator” sounded the alarm, a private exhibition was given for Council and 
Mississippi Sovereignty Commission officials who agreed “The High Wall” was 
“unfit for showings to Mississippi school children," and the menace was removed. 

The state Daughters of the American Revolution have time and again 
gone directly to the legislature, predictably with the encouragement of the Gov¬ 
ernor who comes down hard for cleaning up the books “so that children can be 
truly informed of the southern way of life.” The Daily News was acutely disturbed 
by such “oblique propaganda as ‘gives evidence that Negro people have done much 
to develop themselves.’ ” The DAR is understandably unhappy when first-graders 
are no longer exposed to “the story of the squirrel storing nuts,” since it "helped 
to make America a great nation populated by men and women steadfast in their 
ability to put into effect their early training for adult life.” All but the headiest 
fans of Lord Keynes may look upon such a lament with sympathy. But listen to 
what the Citizens Council officially suggests for the third and fourth grades: 
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God wanted the white people to live alone. And He wanted colored peo¬ 
ple to live alone. The white men built America for you. White men built 
America so they could make the rules. George Washington was a brave and 
honest white man. The white men cut away big forests. The white man has 
always been kind to the Negro. We do not believe that God wants us to live 
together. Negro people like to live by themselves. Negroes use their own 
bathrooms. They do not use white people’s bathrooms. The Negro has his 
own part of town to live in. This i! called our Southern Way of Life. Do you 
know that some people want the Negroes to live with white people? These 
people want us to be unhappy. They say we must go to school together. 

They say we must swim together and use the bathroom together. God has 
made us different. And God knows best. Did you know that our country 
will grow weak if we mix the races? White men worked hard to build our 
country. We want to keep it strong and free. 

And some recommendations for the fifth and sixth grades: 

The Southern white man has always helped the Negro whenever he could. 
Southerners were always their best friends. The South went to war to pre¬ 
vent the races from race-mixing. If God had wanted all men to be one color 
and to be alike, He would not have made the different races. One of the 
main lessons in the Old Testament of our Bible is that your race should be 
kept pure. God made different races and put them in different lands. He was 
satisfied with pure races so man should keep the races pure and be satisfied. 
BIRDS DO NOT MIX. CHICKENS DO NOT MIX. A friend had 100 
white chickens and 100 reds. All the white chickens go to one side of the 
house, and all the red chickens got on the other side of the house. You prob¬ 
ably feel the same way these chickens did whenever you are with a people of 
a different race. God meant it to be that way. 

With the makers of the ideology in control and economic opportunity at a 
minimum, it is not strange that large numbers of the most ambitious Mississip- 
pians, the ablest and the most adaptable to change, have left the state year after 
year. Such constant attrition of potential leadership (proven by the eminence 
achieved by Mississippi exiles) must be a major reason for the people’s unwilling¬ 
ness to discard their ancient folkways. One cannot help speculating as to what 
degree Mississippi’s story would have been more heartening if a sizable proportion 
of those thousands of bright, perceptive natural leaders among the men and 
women who have left the state had in some miraculous way found it possible to 
remain. 

Some of those who have left had no choice. They were victims of a state 
now deservedly famous for its incredible past of police brutality and for the harass¬ 
ment, even to death, of those who defy the code. The state retains a good deal of 
the frontier recklessness toward human life found by William Howard Russell who 
noted that casual Mississippi conversations had “a smack of manslaughter about 
them.” In the year after the Brown decision, four Negroes were openly slain, with 
no conviction for any crime; it would almost seem that when these atrocities had 
served their purpose, murder as an instrument of policy was then put in cold 
storage for a time. 

On March 31, 1963, the Voter Education Project of the Southern Re¬ 
gional Council released a chronological list of sixty-four acts of violence and in- 
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timidation against Negroes since January 1961. The thirty-page indictment of 
man’/mhumanity to man, with its accusations of whippings, shootings, murder,' 
and outrageous debasement of the courts, admittedly came from an interested 
party, but it is characterized by understatement. 

Mississippi acts of savagery have often been publicized throughout the' 
world, some beyond their merit. The following examples of harassment by the 
closed society have been examined with caution and some thoroughness. 

For twelve years Eugene Cox and Dr. David Minter, both Southerners, 
had worked closely together as manager and physician for the white and black 
families making up the Providence Cooperative, a 2,700-acre farm in Holmes 
County. On September 27, 1955, at a mass meeting called by leading members of 
the Citizens Council, Cox and Minter were ordered out of the community, mainly 
on the basis of evidence recorded in two hours of questioning by Council and 
county officials of four Negro boys accused of making obscene remarks about a 
white girl. Allegations of the intermingling of the races at the farm were denied, 
though it was conceded freely that white and Negro patrons did attend meetings 
of the credit union together. Threats of violence were made against both men and 
their families, and, Minter’s patients having been intimidated, his medical prac¬ 
tice fell off about fifty per cent. An economic boycott was less effective. Profes¬ 
sional segregationist Edwin White said, “We just can’t afford to have them up 
there teaching what they are teaching—which will lead to violence unless it is 
stopped.” At the mass assembly Cox admitted his belief that segregation is un- 
Christian. A planter whose father had been a minister spoke out, “This isn’t a 
Christian meeting.” Cox and Minter continued to deny all accusations and offered 
to make their records available for investigation. White commented, “I do not 
say these men are Communists, but I do say they are following the Communist 
line.” With threats of arson increasing, and a roadblock arranged by the sheriff, 
Cox sat up, a rifle across his knees, from midnight to dawn for ten straight nights. 
Minter stuck it out until July 1956. Cox left for Memphis a month later. In their 
joint Christmas greeting that year, they recalled: “Only two members of our church 
wrote to us. A few others have voiced their faith in us, but above these small 
voices is the frightening SILENCE. It is frightening—not only for us, but for any 
Christian and American who may wake up some morning to find himself perse¬ 
cuted because of his beliefs, or for unfounded rumors and ‘guilt by association.’ ” 
When James Meredith made his painful entry into Ole Miss, the “forgotten 
man who had tried to break down the Mississippi education racial barrier with¬ 
out federal aid was languishing in the state penitentiary at Parchman, having been 
sentenced to a seven-year term for stealing by proxy $25 worth of rhfckfn feed. 
Much of the evidence points to the conclusion that Clyde Kennard was “framed,” 
though no one seems to know who did it. Bom in Hattiesburg, moved to Chicago 
at twelve, discharged from paratroop service in Korea and Germany in 1952, 
Kennard meritoriously attended the University of Chicago for three years. Upon 
the death of his stepfather, he returned to Mississippi to help his mother run a 
chicken farm in Forrest County. For years he discussed with the president of Mis¬ 
sissippi Southern University his possible admission on a voluntary ha«i« In 1958 
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he turned down Governor Coleman’s offer of education outside the st|te but 
. obligingly agreed to delay his formal application until after the 1959 Democratic 
’primary. On September 15 he was officially refused admission in a fifteen-minute 
interview witnessed by the chief investigator for the Sovereignty Commission. 
Within minutes Kennard was arrested for speeding, then fined for possession of 
liquor (probably planted) in his car. By 1961 when the Mississippi Supreme Court 
disposed of this summary justice, Kennard had been convicted as an accessory in 
die theft of three bags of chicken feed and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
for each $3.57 worth of feed allegedly stolen. At most the penalty, assuming guilt, 
would normally have been ninety days. The illiterate boy who made the theft, if 
there was one, continued in his job with the feed co-operative. 

Though President William D. McCain refused Kennard’s application on 
specious claims of “irregularities” and “questionable” moral character, and is 
alleged to have said that he could do more to “develop honesty, culture, and in¬ 
dividual integrity as president of Mississippi Southern than he can in a silly 
martyrdom for one Negro,” Kennard himself refused to believe that McCain “had 
anything to do with what happened to me.” The subsequent career of Clyde Ken¬ 
nard is a sad one. It includes surgery for cancer at the University Hospital in 
Jackson in June 1962, unconscionable treatment at Parchman in the months fol¬ 
lowing his operation when he was refused periodic checkups recommended by 
University doctors, the rapid development of his malignancy, an eight-hour oper¬ 
ation in the Billings Hospital at the University of Chicago, and his death in the 
early summer of 1963. Not long before he died, Kennard was planning to return 
to his chicken farm and, as he saw it, to help Mississippi “co-ordinate” her race 
relations. One of his last statements was, “I still think there are a few white 
people of good will in the state and we have to do something to bring this out.” 

The most likely candidate in Mississippi for the next Medgar Evers treat¬ 
ment is the president of the state NAACP, Aaron Henry, onetime porter and 
shoeshine boy in the Old Cotton Bowl Court Hotel in Clarksdale and now owner 
of a drugstore on Fourth Street. He walks the earth with the sure step and upright 
carriage of a younger version of another Mississippian, Archie Moore, and he is 
not likely to be run out of Coahoma County. He does not know how many times 
the windows in his place of business have been smashed, but the last time, in 
March 1963, he left for all to see the bricks, the broken glass, and the displays— 
one of the Declaration of Independence and the other of the Emancipation Procla¬ 
mation. In 1962 he was convicted of leading a boycott of Clarksdale stores after it 
had been determined there would be no Negro float in the Christmas parade. 

In March, Henry was fined $500 and sentenced to six months in jail by an 
eighty-year-old justice of the peace for allegedly molesting a white hitchhiker. 
According to the Daily News reporter, the Bolivar County attorney “during the 
final arguments, took the Mississippi statute and read to Judge Rowe the disturbing 
the peace law, explained it to him and told him the maximum sentence and fine.” 
Before defining the sentence, the judge said, “The evidence shows this young man 
could not have described the interior of the defendant’s car unless he was in it.’’ 
There was no other witness. 
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When Henry accused the county attorney and police chief of plotting die 
charge against him, they countered with a libel suit in the Coahoma Circuit Court 
where the jury awarded them damages of $40,000. All these cases are still in the 
higher courts. On March 13, 1963, Henry’s living room picture window was de¬ 
molished and his home set afire at two in the morning by gasoline bombs thrown 
by two young thugs who said they were “just having fun” and were not aware of 
being in the Negro section of town. Not only did they admit the bombing,- but a 
filling station attendant heard them planning the attack and commenting after¬ 
wards that Henry “was lucky to be alive.” The first man tried was acquitted of 
arson by an all-white jury which deliberated for fifteen minutes, and an identical 
charge against the other was dropped. One of those involved later asked Henry’s 
forgiveness, saying he had been tricked into the nasty business. 

In May 1963 the Henry drugstore was rocked by an explosion which 
ripped a hole in the roof. Sheriff Ross and Deputy State Fire Marshal Hopkins 
investigated and found that the blast “was caused by a bolt of lightning.” Henry 
wrote: “I am not really sure as to the cause. The hole on top of the roof is much 
smaller than the rupture in the ceiling. The experts I have talked with contend 
that lightning does not act that way.” It would appear that Henry is not only 
courageous but more literate than his opposition. 

Harassment by the closed society can be savage even when it is not violent. 
Twenty-eight young Methodist ministers, feeling that they had “a particular obli¬ 
gation to speak” issued by way of the Mississippi Methodist Advocate of January 
1963 a “Bom of Conviction” statement that still has the state and church in an 
uproar. They affirmed their belief in the freedom of the pulpit, the brotherhood of 
man, an unalterable opposition to the closing of the public schools, and an un¬ 
flinching antagonism toward Communism. Within two weeks the Mississippi Asso¬ 
ciation of Methodist Ministers and Laymen, displaying more churchmanship than 
religion, had repudiated the “Bom of Conviction” pastors, submitted their own 
“declaration of conscience on racial matters” (drawn up by Medford Evans, Citi¬ 
zens Council consultant, and published in the January issue of the Citizen), and 
called for a secret referendum on whether or not Methodists wanted their church 
integrated. Later these conservatives declared integration a “crime against God.” 
The lament of one of the young ministers, that “The power clique which domi¬ 
nates the conference has aligned itself with the Methodist Ministers and Laymen 
and with the Citizens Council,” was corroborated by subsequent events. 

The closed society battered the outspoken young preachers upon the anvil 
of public opinion. By summer ten had left the state, and at least half a dozen more 
were shifted to urban pulpits. At least half volunteered the feeling that they had 
not been sufficiently supported by their superintendents and their bishop. Meth¬ 
odists in general, with professional assistance, were reflecting an tpinion that had 
driven from Mississippi sixty-eight of their seminary-trained men since 1954. Dr. 
W. B. Selah, for eighteen years pastor of the largest Methodist congregation in the 
state, who had supported the “Bom of Conviction” statement and had declared 
“there can be no color bar in a Christian church,” resigned in protest when five 
Negroes were refused admission to his church. 
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The Mississippi Advisory Committee to the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights made, in January 1963, a report on the administration of justice 
within the state. In a period of fourteen months it had held six open meetings in 
which a hundred or so Mississippians had testified, though "actively opposed by 
agents and instrumental!ties of die State Government.” The legislature in 1960 
. “passed an act,” the committee stated, “to intimidate persons who might wish 
to assert their rights as citizens by altering .the requirement of proof for prosecu¬ 
tion of perjury solely in cases where the defendant has testified before this 
Committee.” 

Ill its published findings, the committee declared that “in all important 
areas of citizenship, a Negro in Mississippi receives substantially less than his due 
consideration as an American and as a Mississippian.” They found that “a pattern 
exists in our State that leads to the denial of Constitutional rights and, in some 
instances, to brutality and terror. From the moment a Negro adult is hailed as 
‘boy’ or ‘girl’ by a police officer, through his arrest, detention, trial—during which 
his Negro lawyer is treated with contemptuous familiarity by the judge and other 
officers of the court—and eventual imprisonment, he is treated with a pernicious 
difference. This difference is incompatible with Christian ideals about the dignity 
of man and with principles of Anglo-Saxon criminal law.” Declaring that “justice 
under law is not guaranteed for the Negro in Mississippi in the way that it is for 
the white man,” the committee reported that “42.3% of the citizens of this State 
must either accept an inferior station in life and an attitude of servility or en¬ 
danger themselves and their families by protesting. We find that terror hangs over 
the Negro in Mississippi and is an expectancy for those who refuse to accept their 
color as a badge of inferiority; and terrorism has no proper place in the American 
form of government.” The committee found that “in general the press is failing 
to meet its obligation to our society. The people of Mississippi are largely unaware 
of the extent of illegal official violence and the press is partly to blame. . . . When 
a State disregards a large segment of its population, the Federal Government is 
compelled to intervene in behalf of the victims.” . . . 

[After a discussion of the rioting on the University of Mississippi campus 
when James Meredith was enrolled, and how the state and university authorities 
sought to obscure what had taken place. Silver continues .] In spite of the closed 
society the Negro had made some gains since his emancipation a century ago. In 
the same period, the white man, determined to defend his way of life at all costs, 
has compromised his old virtues, his integrity, his once unassailable character. He 
has so corrupted the language itself that he says one thing while meaning another. 
He no longer has freedom of choice in the realm of ideas because they must first 
bo harmonized with the orthodoxy. New currents of thought he automatically dis¬ 
trusts, and if they dash with the prevailing wisdom he ruthlessly rules them out. 
He cannot allow himself the luxury of thinking about a problem on its merits. In 
spite of what he daims, the white Mississippian is not even conservative—he is 
merely negative. He grows up being against most things other men at least have 
the pleasure of arguing about. All his life he spends on the defensive. The most he 
can hope for is to put up a good fight before losing. This is the.Mississippi way, 
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this is the Mississippi heritage. It will ever be thus as long as the closed society 
endures. 

Although there have been moments of enlightenment, the spiritual secession 
of Mississippi from history has never ended. For more than a century.Mississip- 
pians have refused to be bound by the national will. Perhaps this recalcitrance 
could be borne with in the past, as have been many other excesses of democracy. 
But with the sanctuary provided by the oceans gone, the national interest, the in¬ 
stinct for survival, demand discipline. They demand also that attitudes or “prin¬ 
ciples” growing out of racial situations not be allowed to intrude themselves into 
the country’s policy making decisions. Since Reconstruction Mississippians have 
had no real reason to believe that they were not free to handle the race question 
as they wished, without meaningful interference from the federal government; and, 
when they now discover that all their bluster and subterfuge and intransigence will 
avail them nothing, they have little to fall back on except blind rage and fierce 
hatred. 

In committing itself to the defense of the biracial system, Mississippi has 
erected a totalitarian society which to the present moment has eliminated the ordi¬ 
nary processes by which change may be channeled. Through its police power, 
coercion and force prevail, instead of accommodation, and the result is social 
paralysis. Thus, the Mississippian who prides himself on his individuality in reality 
lives in a climate where nonconformity is forbidden, where the white man is not 
free, where he does not dare to express a deviating opinion without looking over 
his choulder. Not only is the black man not allowed to forget that he is a nigger, 
but the white moderate must distinctly understand that he is a “nigger-lover.” 

Mississippi has long been a hyperorthodox social order in which the indi¬ 
vidual has no option except to be loyal to the will of the white majority. And the 
white majority has subscribed to an inflexible philosophy which is not based on 
fact, logic, or reason. Nonwhite Mississippians and all others are outlanders. Close 
contiguity with a large repressed population and fear of what these “inferior” 
people might do have held the society near the point of unanimity. Especially in 
times of stress the orthodoxy becomes more rigid, more removed from reality, and 
the conformity demanded to it more extreme. Today the advocacy or even the 
recognition of the inevitability of change becomes a social felony, or worse. Mis¬ 
sissippi is the way it is not because of its views cm the Negro—here it is simply “the 
South exaggerated’—but because of its closed society, its refusal to allow freedom 
of inquiry or to tolerate “error of opinion.” The social order that refuses to con¬ 
form to national standards insists upon strict conformity at home. While com¬ 
plaining of its own persecuted minority station in the United States, it rarely 
considers the Negro minority as having rights in Mississippi. 


The foUotving selection-provides a depth-focus on the forms of violence end 
intimidation confronting Negroes in portions of the South. Although facilities in 
interstate commerce had already been desegregated when this incident occurred, 
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the events make abundantly clear that police brutality sometimes gained ascend - 
ancy over the rule of taw. Mrs. Fannie Lou Hamer , who filed this affidavit, has 
run for Congress on the Freedom Democratic ticket in Mississippi and has been 
active in the civil-rights movement. 


FANNIE LOU HAMER: DISORDERLY CONDUCT AND 

RESISTING ARREST* 

State of Mississippi 
Countp of Hinds 

I, Mrs. Fannie Lou Hamer, a Negro, being duly sworn and deposed: 

to-wit: 

I am 46 years of age, and reside in Ruleville, Sunflower County. My 
muling address is 626 East Lafayette St, and I am married to Mr. Perry Hamer. 

On the 9th of June, 1963,1, Mrs. Annelle Ponder, and eight other women 
were returning from a voter registration workshop which had been in South Caro¬ 
lina. We were on a Continental Trailway bus which stopped at Winona, Mont¬ 
gomery County, at the bus station. Annelle Ponder, and others of our party, in¬ 
cluding James West, from Ita Bena; Rosemary Freeman, from near Greenwood; 
June Johnson, a 15 year old girl, got off the bus to go to the restaurant. Two, 
Euvester Simpson and Ruth Day, also of our party, got off the bus to use the rest 
room. I remained on the bus. 

The four that got off the bus to go to the-restaurant—and had gone to the 
“white side” of the restaurant—were coming back to the bus. I got off the bus and 
asked them “what happened.” They said that there were some policemen and 
highway patrolmen in there. Annelle said policemen with billy-clubs told them to 
get out of there. I said that this can be reported and Annelle said, “Yes, 1 am 
going to get the tag number.” The four of them were standing outside to get the 
tag number and Euvester Simpson was standing with them talking when all five of 
them were put in the patrol-car, which I think was the highway patrolman car, 
he also was the one giving orders. 

I got off the bus when all 'at once, an officer from the patrol car said “get 
that one too.” A county-deputy, Earl Wane Patric and one more got out of the car 
and opened the door to his car and said “you are under arrest.” I was going into 
the car when this Patric “kicked me” into the car. While driving me to the jail, 
they were questioning and calling me “bitch.” 

We got to the jail, 1 saw all five of the above in the booking room. As soon 
as I got to the booking room, a tall policeman walked over to James West and 
jumped hard on James West feet. 

I was led into a room—a cell—with Euvester Simpson. While I was in the 
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cell, I could hear screaming and the passing of licks. Pretty soon, I saw several 
white men bringing Annelle Ponder past my cell—she was holding onto the jail 
walls—her clothes all tom—her mouth all swelled up and her eyes were all bloody 
—one eye looking like itself. 

After a while they came for me. John L. Bassinger, a high-way patrolman 
(his name on a metal plate on his pocket), the policeman who had jumped on 
James West feet, and another policeman with a crew cut haircut. 

They came into my cell and asked me why I was demonstrating—and said 
that they were not going to have such carryings on in Mississippi. They asked me 
if I had seen Martin Luther King, Jr. I said I could not be demonstrating—I had 
just got off the bus—and denied that I have seen Martin Luther King. They said 
“shut up” and always cut me off. They then asked me where I was from. I said 
Ruleville. They then left—saying they were going to check it out. 

They then returned. John Bassinger said: “You damn right you are from 
Ruleville. We going to make you wish that you were dead bitch.” They led me to 
another cell. Before I had been led out of the cell 1 saw a Negro—who I reckoned 
was a trustee—who stayed around the jail—bring a mop and bucket to take some 
where. When I was brought to another cell I saw two Negroes who were in their 
20’s or a little younger. John Bassinger—he said “take this” talking to the young¬ 
est Negro. John Bassinger had in his hand-a long, 2 feet black jack—made out of 
leather—wider at one end, and one end being filled with something heavy. The 
young Negro said: “You mean for me to beat her with this?” John'Bassinger said 
“You damn right”—“If you don’t you know what I will do for you.” 

The young Negro told me to get on the bunk and he began to beat me. 
I tried to put my hands to my side where I had polio when I was a child—so that 
I would not be beat so much on that side. The first Negro beat me until he got 
tired. Then the second Negro was made to beat me. I took the first part of it, 
but I couldn’t stand the second beating. I began to move—and the first Negro was 
made to sit on my feet to keep me from kicking. I remember I tried to smooth my 
dress which was working up from all of the beating. One of the white officers 
pushed my dress up. I was screaming and going on—and the young officer with the 
crew-cut began to beat me about the head and told me to stop my screaming. I 
then began to bury my head in the mattress and hugged it to keep out the sound 
of my screams. It was impossible to stop the screaming. I must have passed out—I 
remember trying to raise my head and heard one of the officers, “Bassinger” who 
said that’s enough. He said get up and walk. I could barely walk. My body was 
real hard-feeling like metal. My hands were navy blue—and I couldn’t bend the 
fingers. I was taken back to my cell. 

While I was back in the cell, I could talk to June Johnson, Annelle Ponder, 
and Rosemary Freeman who were in their cells. I learned that June Johnson Jhad 
a hole in her head from her beating. I learned that the trustee had used the 
bucket and mop to mop the blood. 

Then they got us up one night to take our pictures and John Bassinger, 
who had taken the pictures, forced me to sign a statement which they already 
made me write, that I had been treated all right. That night was die following 
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Monday night. I tried to write the statement in such a way that anybody would 
know that I had been forced to write the statement. 

The fojlowing Tuesday, we had our trial. There was no jury. We had no 
lawyer. We were charged and was found guilty of Disorderly Conduct and 
Resisting Arrest. 

When we were put in the jail, and when I was put in the jail, I told them 
that nothing is right around here. The arresting officer had lied and said that I 
was resisting arrest I told them that I was not leaving my cell—and that if they 
wanted me, they had to kill me in the cell and drag me out. I rather be killed 
inside my cell instead of outside my cell. 

On that Tuesday, I heard some white men talk to the chief and jailer that 
they were F.B.I. and had to report what they saw. I was able to see Lawrence 
Guyot, a field secretary of SNCC who I had known before in voter registration 
work, and saw him in the booking room and saw that he had been beaten. 

On the following Wednesday, James Bevel, Andrew Young, and Dorothy 
Cotton of the SCLC (Southern Christian Leadership Conference) came to see us 
and to get us (the people who had been on the bus and were arrested) out. But 
before I left the jail—I was able to see that Lawrence Guyot’s head had been 
beaten out of shape. 

In 31st of August, 1962, I had been fired from my Plantation job, Dee 
Marlow’s Plantation, Ruleville, because I attempted to register to vote. I had been 
working for SNCC and SCLC before I had been beaten. At the present time, I 
am a candidate for Congress in the coming Primary, for the second Congressional 
District. 

Doctor Searcy, Cleveland, Mississippi, said that I had been beaten so deeply 
that my nerve endings are permanently damaged—and I am sore. 

signed. Mrs. Fannie Lou Hamer 

Sworn to and signed before me 
this 24th day of May, 1964. 
signed: John D. Due, Jr. 

Notary Public 
My Commission Expires: 

May 22, 1968 


America witnessed an historic occasion on August 28, 1963. On that day 
approximately one quarter of a million people, Negro and white, oldtimers in the 
civil rights struggle such as A. Philip Randolph and high school students from the 
sit-in demonstrations, men in overalls fresh from the Danville jail and well-dressed 
professional people from New York and Los Angeles, came to Washington with 
one common resolve. As the largest living petition in American history, they gath¬ 
ered at the steps of the Lincoln Memorial to call for effective civil rights legislation 
and equal job opportunities. The mood of the March on Washington was digni¬ 
fied j there was no violence. In this setting, with the people listening to one speaker 
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after another under the hot sun beating down, the expected moment finally came. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, spiritual leader of the civil rights movement and presi¬ 
dent of the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, speaking slowly and with 
a cadence in his voice which caused many to close their eyes and move gently 
back and forth, articulated the aspirations of all who share his vision of America. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING: I HAVE A DREAM* 

Now is the time to make real the promises of democracy. Now is the time 
to rise from the dark and desolate valley of segregation to the sunlit path of racial 
justice. Now is the time to lift our nation from the quicksands of racial injustice 
to the solid rock of brotherhood. Now is the time to make justice a reality for all 
of God’s children. 

There will be neither rest nor tranquility in America until the Negro is 
granted his citizenship rights. The whirlwinds of revolt will continue to shake 
the foundations of our nation until the bright day of justice emerges. 

And that is something that I must say to my people who stand oh the 
threshold which leads to the palace of justice. In the process of gaining our rightful 
place, we must not be guilty of wrongful deeds. 

Again and again we must rise to the majestic heights of meeting physical 
force with soul force. The marvelous new militancy which has engulfed the Negro 
community must not lead us to a distrust of all white people, for many of our 
white brothers as evidenced by their presence here today have come to realize that 
their destiny is tied up with our destiny. 

There are those who are asking the devotees of civil rights, “When will 
you be satisfied ?” We can never be satisfied as long as the Negro is the victim of 
the unspeakable horrors of police brutality. We can never be satisfied as long as 
our bodies, heavy with the fatigue of travel, cannot gain lodging in the motels of 
the highways, and the hotels of the cities. 

We can never be satisfied as long as our children are stripped of their 
selfhood and robbed of their dignity by signs stating “for whites only.” We cannot 
be satisfied as long as the Negro in Mississippi cannot vote and the Negro in New 
York believes he has nothing for which to vote. 

No, we are not satisfied and we will not be satisfied until justice rolls down 
like water and righteousness like a mighty stream. 

Now, I am not unmindful that some of you have come here out of great 
trials and tribulations. Some of you have come fresh from narrow jail cells. 

Continue to work with the faith that honor in suffering is redemptive. Go 
back to Mississippi, go back to Alabama, go back to South Carolina, go back to 
Georgia, go back to Louisiana, go back to the slums and ghettos of our Northern 

* New York Times, Aug. 29, 1963. Copyright © 1963 by The New York Times 
Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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cities, knowing that somehow this situation can and will be changed. Let us not 
wallow in the valley of despair. 

Now, I saw to you today, my friends, so even though we face the difficulties 
of today and tomorrow, I still have a dream. It is a dream deeply-rooted in the 
American dream. I have a dream that one day this nation will rise up and live out 
the true meaning of its creed: “We hold m these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal.*’ 

I have a dream that one day on the red hills of Georgia the sons of former 
slaves and the sons of former slaveowners will be able to sit down together at the 
table of brotherhood. 

I have a dream that one day even the state of Mississippi, a state sweltering 
with the people’s injustice, sweltering with the heat of oppression, will be trans¬ 
formed into an oasis of freedom and justice. 

I have a dream that my four little children will one day live in a nation 
where they will not be judged by the color of their skin, but by the content of 
their character. 

This is our hope. This is the faith that I go back to the South with—with 
this faith we will be able to hew out of the mountain of despair a stone of hope. 


Ar the outpouring of Negroes into the streets of Harlem, Philadelphia and 
elsewhere in the summer of 1964 and Los Angeles in 1965 amply testifies, 
conditions of discrimination and oftentimes outright privation and suffering 
exist outside of the South as well. The sense of deprivation and despair in 
Los Angeles, for example, can be seen through such statistics as these: two- 
thirds of the adult Negroes in the district where the riot occurred had less 
than a high school education; one-eighth were illiterate; almost one-third of 
the children came from broken homes; and despite the seemingly non-ghetto 
atmosphere of single-family residences, many families were overcrowded into 
these small dwellings—sometimes four or five families to a home. Signifi¬ 
cantly, this area—the Watts district—had the lowest per capita income (save 
for the city’s equivalent of the Bowery) in Los Angeles. Thus, the relegation 
of Negroes to second-class citizenship is not a regional but a national prob¬ 
lem, and indeed in the northern and western cities the situation is all the 
more frustrating, for Negroes because, unlike the South, the symbols of op¬ 
pression are more amorphous and less tangible. Discrimination, as Louis E. Lomax 
suggests in this selection, permeates every phase of the Negro’s existence in the 
North—-from Ufe in the ghetto to de facto school segregation, from lack of employ¬ 
ment opportunities to staggering costs for rent, from poor sanitation facilities 
to police brutality—and all under the guise of prevailing laws and customs. 
With bitter irony the author portrays how these abuses have cost the tax¬ 
payers greater sums, and he also exposes the hypocrisy of those who blame 
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the Negro for the very things — disease, crime, broken homes—that the white 
community bears responsibility for creating at the outset through an in¬ 
sistence on maintaining patterns of segregated housing and limitations on 
economic advancement. 


LOUIS E. LOMAX: DISCRIMINATION OUTSIDE 

THE SOUTH* 

The American Negro is now carrying out a major migration. This migra¬ 
tion is primarily a shifting from rural to urban areas, but a large body of the 
migration is from the South to the non-South. The 1960 census shows that New 
York has the largest Negro population of any state, 1,477,511. Over a million 
Negroes live in New York City alone and constitute 14 percent of the population 
of that city. Thus the Negro population of New York City exceeds the number of 
Negroes in every Southern state but Texas, Georgia and North Carolina. Turning 
to other areas of the non-South, the Negro population of California as of 1960 was 
883,861, an increase of 91.2 percent over the 1950 figure, and Negroes are con¬ 
tinuing to pour into California at the rate of 1,700 per month; Illinois now has 
over a million Negroes, an increase of 60.6 percent over the 1950 Negro population 
figure; and in Washington, D.C., the Negro population is now 411,737 as opposed 
to 345,263 white residents. Here, in Washington, the bare facts of the Negro mi¬ 
gration are clearly evident; the Negro population increased some 58.8 percent 
since 1950, while the white population increased only 18.8 percent. 

Similar statistics from Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati and other cities of the 
non-South support those who contend that if the present trend continues, for Ne¬ 
groes and whites, most of the major cities of America will have decisive Negro 
majorities in the “Central City” by 1970. 

Housing and job discrimination are the major barriers faced by Negroes 
outside the South. The disturbing results of these barriers are evidenced by the 
fact that the income of the average Negro family is only 55 percent of that of the 
average white family; when it comes to housing, although Negroes comprise 11 
percent of the population, we are restricted to 4 percent of the residential area. 
And tite residential areas for Negroes are, by and large, Negro ghettos; this leads 
directly to de facto school segregation. As of the mid-1950’s, 74 percent of the 
Negro population of Chicago was restricted, by practice more than by law, to six 
community areas. The situation in Los Angeles is about the same. There was con¬ 
siderable premature rejoicing in Los Angeles when the 1956 Federal Housing 
Administration report showed that the nonwhite occupancy of dwelling units had 
increased more than the nonwhite population in the past five years. On the surface 

* Reprinted from Louis E. Lomax, The Negro Revolt, Copyright © 1962 by Louis 
E. Lomax, pp. 34-63 by permission of Harper ft Row, Publishers. Also by permission of 
Paul R. Reynolds ft Sons, London. Footnotes have been deleted. 
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it appeared that progress had been made, that nonwhite areas were being opened 
to Negroes. Then came the brutal facts behind the report: the increase in non¬ 
white occupancy had been brought about by the Negroes acquiring formerly all- 
white property strips. The white families had moved out; thus there had been no 
break in the segregation pattern. The same trend is evident in New York City, 
where there is every promise that by 1970 the larger part of Manhattan Island 
will be a nonwhite ghetto. 

The effect of this residential segregation is alarming. The Chicago Urban 
League has argued and documented the following disturbing facts: 

First, although housing available to the Negro is poorer than that available 
to the white applicant, the rents charged Negroes are nearly as great as those paid 
by the whites. This, coupled with job discrimination, means that Negroes can only 
acquire housing by “doubling up,” many families sharing an apartment unit. And 
here is the root of Negro family breakdown and crime. 

Second, there is a direct correlation between housing discrimination and 
general community health. Chicago Negroes are 20 percent of the population, yet 
they account for 33 percent of the city’s tuberculosis. City health officers have 
certified that this high TB rate is due to improper diet and poor sanitation. Re¬ 
ferring to the 1956 polio epidemic that hit Chicago, the Chicago Public Health 
Service said: “. . . As the [polio] outbreak progressed, high rates developed only 
in those areas of the city characterized by a particularly dense population, a low 
socio-economic status and a high proportionr of nonwhites.” When the final sad 
total was in, Negroes, 20 per cent of the population, accounted for 61 percent of 
the polio. And the hardest hit were the children under ten years of age. 

Finally, housing discrimination results in increased welfare costs for the 
entire community. The Illinois Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) report for 1956 
showed that unwed and deserted mothers comprised a sizable portion of the wel¬ 
fare budget. Housing for these mothers and their children was the major cost item 
in that ADC budget, and the published report shows that it cost Illinois taxpayers 
$83.77 a month to house the average Negro ADC case as compared with $64.84 
for the average white ADC case. This discrepancy is caused solely by housing dis¬ 
crimination, and costs Illinois taxpayers four million dollars a year in Cook County 
(Chicago) alone. Virgil Martin, president of one of Chicago’s largest department 
stores and chairman of the civic committee appointed to investigate mounting wel¬ 
fare costs in Cook County, made the blunt point when he said, “Public aid costs 
could be sliced in Chicago if racial discrimination were eliminated in housing and 
hiring.” The Chicago Urban League concludes that housing discrimination costs 
Negroes a “color tax” of $26 million each year. 

New York City Welfare Commissioner James Dumpson makes another 
point about why our relief rolls are swelling. “Much of our relief money,” Mr. 
Dumpson says, “goes to help those families whose breadwinners are working but 
do not earn enough to support their families.” 

These facts and figures about relief and the Negro are true of any city 
outside die South. Sooner or later they will be turned into weapons against the 
Negro, and the controversial Newburgh, New York, plan is a case in point. The 
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manifest object of the stringent thirteen-point relief plan authored by City Man¬ 
ager Joseph McD. Mitchell is to keep the Negro migrant worker out erf Newburgh. 
His local support comes from those who believe that all of that 250-year-old city’s 
problems can be attributed to the increase in its Negro population. It is so much 
easier to blame every problem from the rise in venereal disease to increased fire 
hazards on the Negro rather than to attack the read and complex causes of poverty 
and urban decay. 

Another form of racism which every Negro faces is police brutality. A Negro 
does not have to be involved in a crime to hear a policeman’s club ringing around 
his ears, and one of the large expenditures to be found in every big-city budget is 
- the damage money paid to Negroes who have been beaten by policemen. 

The Commission on Civil Rights has certified police brutality as one of the 
major injustices in America today and has adduced evidence that police in the 
non-South are the worst offenders: 

Detroit, Michigan: A Negro police officer, Jesse Ray, was assigned to take 
part in a routine gambling investigation in 1955. Ray was in plain clothes and 
with one of the police car units dispatched for the investigation. Ray walked to the 
suspect’s home and rang the doorbell. The light inside the house went out. Ray 
rang again; no response. Then Ray walked down the steps away from the house. 
At this moment, a white policeman—apparently not a part of Ray’s unit—ran 
down the street after Ray and proceeded to whip Ray with a pistol. The entire 
confusion wound up at the Fifth Precinct before the sergeant, Ray’s sergeant. 
Then, and only then, did the white officer believe Ray was a policeman. The 
sergeant asked Ray to keep the story quiet for the sake of the reputation of the 
police department. 

Chicago, Illinois: The United States Supreme Court decided the case of 
Monroe vs. Pape on February 20, 1961. Monroe, the Negro plaintiff, charged Chi¬ 
cago police with unlawful entry, illegal search, illegal seizure and unprovoked 
violence. The Court decision did not completely dispose of the case but it did per¬ 
mit Monroe to sue the Chicago police department for violating the federal Civil 
Rights Act on the basis of a complaint that alleged that: 

About five o’clock on the morning of October 28, 1958, thirteen Chicago 
policemen led by Chief of Detectives Pape broke through two doors and entered 
the apartment of one James Monroe. Monroe and his wife were roused from their 
bed and forced to stand in the center of the bedroom; the six Monroe children 
were roused and forced to line up in the living room of the apartment; Pape hit 
Monroe several times with a flashlight, calling him “nigger” and “black boy”; 
another officer physically assaulted Mrs. Monroe; several of the Monroe children 
were hit, kicked, and two of them thrown to the floor. Police then proceeded to 
search the apartment. Monroe was taken to the common jail, held for ten hours 
on an “open” charge, forced into police lineups, denied the right to go before a 
magistrate, and refused the right to call a lawyer. The final fact in the case is 
agreed upon by all, including the police records: Monroe was released without any 
charges whatsoever being placed against him. 

Cleveland, Ohio: A white policeman, identified only as “A” in the com- 
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mission report, was on motorcycle duty. He alleges that a Negro motorist, twenty- 
three-year-old Jeffrey Perkins, tried twice to run him down after he had ordered 
Perkin* to “pull Over.” “A” followed Perkins to the latter’s home and shot Perkins 
dead as he sat at the steering wheel of the car. “A’s” defense was that Perkins 
reached toward the glove compartment of the car and that he, “A,” thought Per¬ 
kins was about to shoot him. Alas, a search proved the glove compartment to be 
empty and a Negro woman testified that she was standing ten feet from the car 
when the incident occurred and that Perkins was shot with both hands on the 
steering wheel. 

This roll call could go on ad infinitum. I don’t know of a single Negro who 
doesn’t get a flutter in his stomach when approached by a white policeman. Any¬ 
thing can happen; sometimes it does. There are at least four Negro lawyers in New 
York who make upwards of twenty thousand dollars a year each as specialists in 
police brutality cases. These men always work on a percentage basis, and one of 
them has told me that New York City taxpayers cough up over a million dollars a 
year to pay for unwarranted attacks policemen make upon citizens, most of them 
Negroes. 

The problem is aggravated in areas like Harlem where police brutality is an 
accepted fact of life. Without such cases to report, Negro newspapers would have 
considerable blank space. On the other hand, “transition areas,” such as the one 
in which I live, are far from exempt. The white people are moving out but many 
of them are still here; the police are on the prowl for suspect Negroes, and some 
white family can be depended upon to sound the alarm that a Negro is lurking in 
the trees near their home. Any Negro who happens to be walking, or riding, for 
that matter, down that street is apt to be in for it. For this very reason, I always 
keep my press card in my hand when I am driving home late at night. I have been 
forced to pull my car to the curb by policemen four times in the past two years. 
Always my press card has ended the inquiry on th.e spot, but, in each instance, the 
police have told me they were looking for some Negro suspect. 

Racism in the non-South is a very real thing, and I join with Southern 
whites in denouncing Northern white people who make a fetish of talking about 
Little Rock, and Mississippi, and Alabama, while practicing, or allowing to be 
practiced, the most dibilitating kind of discrimination in their own back yard. The 
matters mentioned so far are the overt examples of non-Southern racism. Let us 
now turn to covert racism and examine “tokenism,” economic exploitation and 
community domination. 

Many white liberals argue that only lower-class Negroes face discrimination 
in the non-South. More than once I have been questioned after a lecture as to 
whether my wife and I are subjected to any forms of discrimination. “After all,” 
the question goes, “you are a writer, your work has appeared in Harper's, you 
have been on the Jack Paar Show; surely you cannot say you have been discrimi¬ 
nated against.” 

Then I must tell them the dreary truth: My wife and I have been late for a 
theater curtain because we couldn’t get a taxi. In New York, of all places, white 
taro driven pass Negroes by on the assumption that the Negro wants to be taken to 
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a Negro area where the driver might get robbed. My wife and I still rent because 
we find it difficult to get banks to finance our purchase of a house. That Negroes 
find it difficult to get mortgage money in New York, and must pay higher rates 
of interest when they do find financing, is an open and published fact of life. No¬ 
body in this oasis of liberalism has seen fit to do anything about it. 

Then there is the matter of job discrimination. I have done several TV 
documentaries, including Walk in My Shoes, but I have only been called in when 
the race issue was under study. There is not a single Negro employed as a writer or 
producer in TV documentary units. Of the major magazines, each of the “slicks” 
— Life, Look, et al .—has its one necessary Negro, the single writer or reporter who 
saves them from the charge of discrimination. 

Then there is the matter of discrimination against the Negro who wishes to 
go into business; the formidable obstacles facing the Negro businessman are some¬ 
thing even the advocates of integration have all but forgotten. Let me state the 
situation in terms of Harlem, which I know although I do not live there. I hasten 
to add, however, that I have researched the problem of the Negro businessman in 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Detroit. Their plight is identical. 

To go into business one has to have capital; white businessmen execute this 
hurdle by obtaining loans from banks or by years of personal savings. The Negro 
cannot get the kind of job that permits him to save and banks simply will not lend 
him money to go into business. But some Negroes do manage to get enough 
money to get into business, and then comes the rank fact of discrimination in the 
non-South: To go into business one must rent or buy or build a building. A Negro 
can't do it just anywhere; the real estate interests will not let him. Los Angeles is 
the only place I know where a Negro has been able to rent store space outside of 
the Negro ghetto. And only one Negro has done that; and he did it because both 
he and his wife were so light that the owners thought they were white people. 

Relegated to the Negro ghetto, then, the Negro businessman finds that 
white shopkeepers have a “gentleman’s agreement” on store rentals. Again the 
realtors simply will not rent to Negroes. If a store is about to become vacant, the 
neighboring merchants get the word first, and when a Negro finds out that the 
space is available, it has long since been leased to another white man. 

The best example I know of is 125th Street in New York. One Hundred 
Twenty-fifth Street, as everybody knows, is the main stem in Harlem. For years 
white businessmen worked every trick in the book to keep Negroes from opening 
business along the “main drag.” Of late the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
Businessmen’s Association has gone out of its way to take in a few Negro members, 
but the Negroes involved are representatives of noncompetitive enterprises—Negro 
insurance companies, funeral homes and newspapers. 

Take a walk along the Negro “Diamond Mile,” 125th Street from the New 
Haven Railroad station to St. Nicholas Avenue. There sue four Negro candy stores 
and three Negro restaurants, hut not a single Negro-owned clothing store, furftiture 
store, jewelry store or, for that matter, pawnshop. 

This is no accident. The Negro ghetto is considered ripe for plucking; the 
prices are higher, the credit rates exorbitant; the buyers are less informed; their 
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job status makes it difficult for them to get credit and, as a result, they leap for 
whatever buy-now-pay-later plans are offered them. Until a few years ago, these 
stores along 125th Street refused even to hire Negro clerks; it took a threatened 
boycott and a near race riot to get a few token Negroes in as salesmen. 

Incidentally, the “Negro” radio stations that advertise these stores are brim¬ 
ming wadi Negro purveyors of gospel music and jazz; neither of the stations, how¬ 
ever, is owned or operated by Negroes. The talent on these stations are not union¬ 
ized, and their salaries are far below those paid for white radio personalities doing 
the same tasks. The management of these stations makes it clear that the Negro 
talent can leave if they don’t like their working conditions. But where can they go? 
No white station will hire them! So they stay and suffer. 

The economic life of the Negro community is controlled from without. The 
people who scream the loudest about Negro crime and not wanting Negroes to 
move into their suburban communities come into the Negro community and reap 
unusual profits, which they stuff into a bag and drive home at sunset. The busi¬ 
nesses are white; the leading lending institutions are white (only recently have Ne¬ 
groes been hired in New York banks, and as a result of great pressure; there is not 
a single Negro bank outside the South except in Washington, D.C.); the realtors 
are white; and thus the Negro is frozen out. 

The majority of the Negro slum buildings in which Negroes live and com¬ 
mit so many crimes and incivilities are owned not by Negroes but by white people. 
The dope traffic which has enslaved so many Negroes is controlled not by Negroes 
but by white people. The numbers game which bleeds so many thousands of Ne¬ 
groes is run not by the Negroes but by white people. The prostitution racket which 
flourishes in the Negro community is controlled by the same people who control 
race track betting and the dope racket. In this connection it is significant to note 
that when gangland war breaks out, not a single Negro is slain; alas, the lords of 
organized crime—betting, dope, prostitution and systematic theft—are white. 

Stand with me in the Negro community. It has two sources of income: 
legitimate business and illegitimate business. At sundown, the white, legitimate bus¬ 
inessman, the owner of the major stores and media of communication, leaves to go 
home to his family in suburbia. Enter then the white illegitimate businessman—the 
lord of dope, crime, prostitution and theft. From sunset to sunup he is the king of 
the black jungle. And when the meaning newspapers carry shocking headlines of 
murder, depravity and violence, the removed white community reacts with one 
accord and shouts, “Niggers ain’t worth a damn.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE SIXTIES: 
THE NEW FRONTIER 


As the United States entered the 1960s, new domestic issues came to the 
forefront, and the burden of trying to solve them fell upon a new generation. In 
the campaign of 1960, two candidates for president, John F. Kennedy and Richard 
M. Nixon, both in their forties and both of whom had been in college during the 
New Deal, debated these issues. There were the familiar problems of combatting 
inflation and balancing (or not balancing) the budget, but commingled with them 
was intense discussion of the need for greater national growth. A more rapid rate 
of growth, it was argued, was imperative if the nation were to continue to com¬ 
pete successfully with the Soviet Union. At home, more rapid growth could pro¬ 
vide the additional income to finance urban renewal, better schools, better trans¬ 
portation systems, better social security programs, and better conservation and 
development of national resources. Neither Kennedy nor Nixon questioned the 
need for more rapid economic growth, but in the debates Kennedy seemed read¬ 
ier to undertake drastic steps to obtain it; Nixon seemed more concerned with 
preventing inflation and balancing the federal budget. 

After his inauguration, President Kennedy proceeded cautiously toward 
his avowed goals—his New Frontier program—in a fashion calculated not to 
alienate businessmen. Most businessmen were unwilling to accept the new eco¬ 
nomic ideas that lay behind talk of , national growth, and many of them were 
deeply suspicious of any Democratic president. Kennedy as a young Congressman 
had worked vigorously on behalf of the social and economic welfare of his con¬ 
stituents, most of whom were Boston laboring people; but also, as Senator from 
Massachusetts, he had obtained a lengthy and impressive array of legislation of 
benefit to the businessmen of his state and aU, of New England. As President, he 
was equally ready to work on behalf of both the underprivileged and the business¬ 
men. Yet in the second year of his administration, in trying to prevent further 
inflation, he had a dramatic clash with business. 
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In 1962, a Professor of Industrial Management and Economics at Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Edwin Kuh, analyzed for British readers the. 
economic course of the Kennedy administration down to that time. 


EDWIN KUH: ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE 
KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION* 

The Economic Fates hav” been kind to President Kennedy so that looking 
backward over the first year in office provides grounds for genuine satisfaction. 
The toughest problems lie ahead, with no strong reason to expect the quick sue- 
cess that has come Kennedy’s way until now. At the moment Kennedy took office 
the recession which so much aided his election in 1960 obligingly came to an 
end. While Kennedy cannot take credit for the brevity of the downturn, since 
most of the policy actions taken had their effect much later, he did take energetic 
fiscal policy steps to promote a rapid recovery. Indeed, a rate of growth in Gross 
National Product of 11 per cent, occurred during his first year of office and a 
realistic 8 per cent, estimate has been forecast for 1962 by his Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

The really tough problems, ones painfully familiar'to the British by name 
at least, concern the development of policies to cope with economic growth, full 
employment, inflation, and the balance of payments. Although the names ate 
familiar in Britain, the solutions and political environment are less so. The major 
obstacles to success are political, since the fundamental economic potential of the 
United States is extremely high. Onerous political constraints consist of the in¬ 
heritance of a basic political conservatism and a widely held set of beliefs about 
the role of Government, the Federal Budget, and inflation. 

THE POLITICAL NEED FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 

Accelerated long-term economic growth is a central concern of the Kennedy 
Administration, yet no dramatic actions are contemplated. Why economic growth 
is thought to be important can be readily stated, and the desire for more growth 
does not just depend upon a juvenile desire to match mere percentages generated 
by the Soviet bloc. Rather, it depends upon the political difficulties of redistributing 
income between the public and private sectors. To put the matter most simply, 
if the United States grows at an average of 2 per cent, a year about $10 billion 
of additional resources become available per year and when it grows 4 per cent, a 
year $20 billion of additional resources become available. It is politically more 
feasible to acquire a given fraction of additional resources from the increment to 
output than it is to shift resources to the Government by increasing taxes or re¬ 
ducing certain subsidies out of a constant or slowly rising level of income. Indeed, 

# Reprinted by permission from Edwin Kuh, "Economic Problems of the Kennedy 
Administration,” The Political Quarterly, XXXIII (April-June, 1962), 183-95. 
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what arc considered vital national concerns of United States policy, particularly 
Foreign Aid, are especially affected by actually attained rates of growth. When 
tax yields increase rapidly, more funds will be made available for these activities. 
Foreign Aid is considered more important by the White House than by Congress 
so that when tax yields out of a given tax structure are low because income is low, 
there is an inclination for Congress to cut back especially heavily on Foreign Aid 
as well as domestic welfare expenditures. Hence, financing two of the Administra¬ 
tion’s important programmes depends critically upon a rapid rate of growth. 

It is a fallacy of Kenneth Galbraith’s The Affluent Society that economic 
growth is incidental since what really should be done is to pul resources into the 
under-financed sector of the economy, Government. But redistribution is extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult so that the thesis propounded by Galbraith on growth is in¬ 
consistent, a matter on which Ambassador Galbraith can ruminate in . India. Fur¬ 
thermore, and this should not cause surprise, not everybody drives Cadillacs in 
the United States. Today about 30 per cent, of families have an income of $1,000 
or less per person. While the welfare implications are altogether different for this 
group than for the most poverty-stricken parts of the globe, it is really stretching 
things to consider these people as full participants in the affluence of the United 
States economy. 

Before describing policy measures designed to speed the growth process, it 
is important to distinguish two aspects of economic growth. The first aspect con¬ 
cerns the full utilisation of existing resources and will be more fully discussed 
when we turn to the employment problem. The second aspect is the most funda¬ 
mental and least understood—the rate of increase of output when labour and/or 
capital are both fully employed. Both aspects interact, since a high level of unem¬ 
ployment and output well below its potential level cause low levels of investment 
and thus inhibit the long-run full employment rate of growth. Furthermore, unless 
there is full employment, strong pressure is generated for work-spreading and 
restrictive labour practices. When unemployment is pervasive trade union leaders 
press for a much shorter work week than they would press for under conditions of 
full employment. Emphasis in recent labour negotiations has switched to restric¬ 
tive job security protection rather than wage increases, a development that could 
seriously impede other efforts to accelerate growth. Exhortation will not be enough 
—unless we have a high employment economy, potential output gains from pro¬ 
ductivity increases will be lost through the reduction in hours worked. 

The first and foremost area in which long-term growth can be speeded is 
in the accumulation of fixed assets. Last year the Kennedy Administration pro¬ 
posed investment incentives that would particularly benefit industrial firms pur¬ 
chasing fixed assets in amounts exceeding their depreciation allowances. The 
original proposal met so much opposition from Congress that since then it has 
been considerably diluted for presentation to this year’s session. The proposal now 
before Congress provides tax rebates of 8 per cent, of gross investment outlays, a 
much less potent incentive than the earlier proposals. It is unlikely that major 
new efforts will be made to increase the proportion of plant and equipment in¬ 
vestment to G.N.P., which is now well below the post-Second World War high of 
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about 12 per cent. If the Government succeeds in consistently maintaining a high 
level of aggregate demand, the desire of business to expand capacity might in¬ 
crease the potential rate of growth substantially above the present V/a per cent, 
per year long-term average. 

Other measures to increase the long-term rate of growth include assistance 
to education. Last year Congress was requested to appropriate Federal funds to 
help primary and elementary schools but failed to take action because the tradi¬ 
tion of almost complete state independence in this area would be threatened and 
because of the parochial school issue, one of the most divisive quarrels on the 
American politicaffscene. A high rate of growth is needed to generate the addi¬ 
tional funds that Congress will be willing to devote to these efforts because of 
current budgetary procedures and beliefs. Even should the funds become avail¬ 
able, political barriers surely will restrict the amount of additional funds that 
could be devoted to this form of growth and welfare outlay, although possibilities 
for Federal support to university education are much better. 

It is important to realize that education and welfare are inextricably 
linked, especially that of minority groups, Negroes, and Puerto Ricans, who are 
among the most poorly educated groups in the United States. Lower income per 
capita in the Southern states compared to those in the North handicaps both races. 
The relation of education to technological advance and individual welfare has 
much broader implications. A steadily decreasing fraction of the work force, to¬ 
day less than half the total, is factory labour as clerical and technical skills become 
more important. The magnitude of the change becomes dramatically apparent 
when it is realized that United States manufacturing industy produced 43 per 
cent, more output in 1960 than in 1950, yet the number of production workers 
was about the same in both years, while non-production labour had increased by 
more than 50 per cent. Accelerated concern about education originates in part 
from the need for improved quality of training to keep pace with the growing 
requirements of modem technology. This means that (quite apart from discrimi¬ 
nation) the typically more poorly educated Negroes are only eligible for the 
lowest-paying jobs. Hence their long-term welfare depends crucially upon an im¬ 
provement in education open to them. 

THE OPPOSITION TO PLANNING 

One ingredient of growth recently much discussed in the United Kingdom 
has been French-style planning of the past ten or fifteen years, that has met with 
so much apparent success. This is unlikely to take place in the United States. 
Indeed, the ideological objection to planning in the United States is intense, con¬ 
trasting with the hard-headed insistence that countries receiving United States 
aid must do a great deal of planning. Most specific Government intervention in 
the private economy is ad hoc , dictated by political and economic emergencies of 
the past and cherished by various political forces in the present. Agricultural and 
shipping subsidies offer obvious, examples. However, Congress is extremely jealous 
of its control over these activities so that systematic Government planning, pri¬ 
marily in the area of investment, is most improbable. This innovation would tend 
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to upset “Government by Pressure Group,” which is such an integral part of the 
American scene. Government by pressure group in practice means that various 
coalitions representing the basis of political power must be formed to obtain the 
passage of economic legislation. A major overhaul of the Government connections 
with specific economic activities would require a radical change in the present 
orientation of political power. 

In substance then, the principal effort of the Kennedy Administration to 
increase growth is a mild shift in the distribution of income to capitalists as an 
inducement to expand capital formation. The Administration hopes that sub¬ 
stantial investment will be forthcoming, which will provide increased income to 
offset the adverse effects of the changed income distribution. At the same time 
legislation to close tax “loopholes” especially favourable to upper income groups 
is part of the same tax programme. The relation between welfare and growth in 
the United States is stressed much more by the Democrats than income redistribu¬ 
tion as an alternative route to assisting low income groups. 

THE EISENHOWER LEGACY 

One of the principal bequests to Kennedy from the Eisenhower Adminis¬ 
tration was a slack economy. Not only was the economy in recession when 
Kennedy came to office but—a fact which greatly perturbed many onlookers—' 
the minimum level of unemployment reached in the early 1960 cyclical peak was 
alarmingly high. During the 1950s the minimum level of unemployment reached 
in each successive boom was higher than its predecessor. In 1952 minimum un¬ 
employment rates were 3 per cent., in 1956 a minimum figure of 4 per cent, was 
achieved, while Eisenhower’s terminal boom year unemployment rate of 5 per 
cent, occurred early in 1960. A deduction of 1J4 or 2J4 per cent, is needed to 
adjust United States unemployment statistics to a comparable United Kingdom 
figure. In addition, most measures of aggregate capacity utilisation indicate that 
excessive spare plant and equipment existed even at the peak level of output dur¬ 
ing the 1959 boom. As a last fact in the catalogue of Eisenhower macroeconomics, 
each recovery was shorter than its predecessor, the 1958-60 recovery lasting only 
about twenty-six months. The rate of growth in output tapered off strongly in 
the last half of the Eisenhower Administration, a fact reflected in the increasingly 
under-utilised resources, equipment and plant on the one hand, and labour on 
the other. Unemployment exerts a strong influence on the welfare of minority 
groups. Negro unemployment rates are typically twice that of whites, not just be¬ 
cause there is discrimination, although this is certainly a part of the explanation, 
but also because Negro employment is heavily concentrated in unskilled job cate¬ 
gories which in the United States are subject to the greatest unemployment. 

Another measure of employment presents a more sombre picture, that of 
part-time unemployment (i.e., under-employment), calculated in terms of equiva¬ 
lent full-time unemployment, is also included in the unemployment statistics. This 
resulted in the total figure reaching 10 per cent, in the recent recession, and 12 
per cent in 1958. 

Had the Eisenhower Administration been more willing to use stronger 
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fiscal policy to combat unemployment, the Kennedy Administration would not be 
faced with its present severe problem. But Eisenhower was most strongly influ¬ 
enced by George Humphrey, his Treasury Secretary, and other fiscal arch-con¬ 
servatives. In their eyes, a balanced budget is a good thing and an unbalanced 
budget a fearsome evil. Equally important, “Big Government” is the enemy, that 
is, government expenditure as such is to be feared. While he was President and 
even afterward, Eisenhower would repeatedly issue warnings about the burdens 
being created for our grandchildren whenever the national debt was increased, 
forgetting perhaps that the parents of these grand-children might be out of a job 
because of this solicitude, largely unfounded, for the unborn generations. Despite 
the mythology of the balanced budget, in part based upon the analytically errone¬ 
ous view that budget deficits by themselves cause inflation, Eisenhower acted 
much as his successor when faced with a recession. The 1957/58 recession was 
accompanied by the largest peace-time budget deficits on record, an occurrence 
which depended heavily upon the built-in stabilisers, i.e., declines in tax receipts 
and increases in unemployment benefits when the level of income declines. 

MILITARY AND SPACE-RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 

The parallel between actions by Eisenhower and Kennedy is indeed re¬ 
markably close. When Sputnik was launched in 1957, coincidental with the start 
of the second Eisenhower recession, the Government stepped up expenditures de¬ 
signed to meet the Russian advance in part because it was realised that additional 
expenditures would hasten economic recovery. National Defense expenditures 
went up by 5 per cent, and outlays on space research and development also were 
rapidly expanded. Some economic commentators believe that the earlier cut-backs 
in these very expenditures intended to balance the budget, helped to trigger off 
the recession in 1957. We have just witnessed similar actions by Kennedy who, 
“aided” this time by the Berlin crisis, stepped up military outlays in the budget 
for the 1962 fiscal year by $7 billion. The two post-recession budgets are also des¬ 
tined to behave in much the same way. The Eisenhower budget went from a 
deficit of $12 billion in fiscal year 1958/59 to a surplus of $1 billion in the next 
year. Kennedy’s budget is going from a milder deficit of $7 billion projected for 
the current fiscal year (1961/62) to a hoped-for small surplus, which more likely 
will be a small deficit, during the next fiscal year. 

Recalling that the Eisenhower legacy of a soggy economy probably re¬ 
quired larger fiscal deficits than would have been necessary had the economy been 
kept at a higher average level of activity, one might infer that Kennedy is a fiscal 
conservative although perhaps less doctrinaire and more flexible than his prede¬ 
cessor. Within the present Administration, the Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas 
Dillon, and William MacChesney Martin, who heads the Federal Reserve ^System, 
represent the spokesmen for a cautious course of action although neither one is 
a victim of the crude fiscal policy fallacies. As a result of a cautious outlook re¬ 
inforced by a conservative Congress, as well as extreme, perhaps excessive, con¬ 
cern over die balance of payments problem, Kennedy has insisted on presenting a 
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balanced budget for the fiscal year 1963. It seems that Kennedy is willing to take 
more energetic fiscal policy actions towards achieving full employment than 
Eisenhower, although it is highly significant that the balance of payments problem 
and preoccupation with price level stability still lead to a rather moderate policy. 
Recent requests to Congress for strictly limited discretionary Executive control 
over personal taxes and public works outlays in order to control cyclical fluctu¬ 
ations would mark a new departure in American fiscal policy, although it is doubt¬ 
ful that Congress will accept the proposed transfer of the power to tax. Even 
though the Economic Message indicates that unemployment should hit 4 per 
cent, by the middle of 1963, expert observers of the United States economic scene 
seriously doubt that unemployment will dip much below 5 per cent. If a dispas¬ 
sionate observer were obliged to distinguish between the two administrations in 
fiscal policy terms, he might perhaps say that Kennedy favours a provisional mini¬ 
mum 4 per cent, level of unemployment but seems willing to settle for 4/2-5 per 
cent., whereas Eisenhower would be willing to run the country at a level J4-1 
per cent greater. There has been some change but no revolutionary transforma¬ 
tion in outlook. 


THE BUDGET 

The Federal Budget reveals the aspirations of the Executive and the views 
of Congress. The dominant fact is the Cold War, which leaves little room for 
other outlays. Almost two-thirds of the United States budget is devoted to na¬ 
tional defence, international affairs, and the space programme. Only 6 per cent, 
of the proposed budget is scheduled for health, education, and welfare, an amount 
equal to $5.1 billion. 16 per cent, is devoted to payments on the legacies from 
past wars, namely, interest on the Government debt, and the care of veterans. 
Social security and unemployment insurance outlays derived from self-contained 
funds, which do not appear in the regular Federal budget, amount to over $18 
billion a year. Thu type of financing does not appear to be notably more regres¬ 
sive than social security benefits in Great Britain, which are heavily financed out 
of excise taxes. Far and away the biggest increases over the preceding fiscal year 
(July 1960-June 1961) came in the defence area. 

Should peace break out, would changes in current heavy economic de¬ 
pendence on military outlays cause a disastrous slump? Almost certainly not, 
although tough problems of reallocating resources would accompany any abrupt 
major change in expenditure patterns. Massive, sudden reductions in military out¬ 
lays under the most optimistic peacemongering assumptions appear most improb¬ 
able. Slashes in military outlays of $6 or $7 billion per year ought to be readily 
absorbed, amounting to less than 1/2 per cent, of current Gross National Product. 
Cuts of this magnitude accompanied by tax cuts of similar amount could be 
digested without severe consequences. Actual cuts of $ 2/2 billion to $ 3/2 billion 
for a period of, say, ten years seem much more likely. Furthermore, general dis¬ 
armament would require elaborate, costly detection and inspection apparatus so 
that massive economic disruption can pretty well be discounted. This is not to 
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deny, as ex-President Eisenhower solemnly warned in his farewell address, that 
Strong vested interests in high military outlays pose a serious political problem. 

Campaign oratory aside, the principal Federal Government function is 
defence, and welfare is secondary. Local governments, on the other hand, have 
had primary responsibility for welfare measures. This division of power creates a 
serious problem. Individual states have extremely unequal ability and willingness 
to levy taxes, the wealthier states having twice as much income per capita as the 
poorer ones. As a consequence the Federal Government has increasingly taken on 
the task of redistribution, through grants-in-aid and other means. The much- 
discussed under-representation of the urban areas existing at both federal and 
state levels of government reinforces difficulties of inter-state inequality of income. 

Six to nine months from now the present Administration could face its first 
really tough economic decision. At that time, according to Administration esti¬ 
mates, it is predicted that the rate of increase in output will diminish, yet un¬ 
employment might remain well above the Administration target of 4 per cent. 
Will the Administration evade the issue in order to promote price stability, or 
will it be willing to run some political and economic risks to decrease unemploy¬ 
ment? In the American context it seems that unemployment has not been a domi¬ 
nant political concern when it is stationary, even though at a relatively high level, 
while output is increasing and prosperity is widespread. Should this surmise about 
political attitudes prove correct, it may be much easier to keep unemployment 
1 per cent, above what it ought to be according to professed Administration de¬ 
sires and thus diminish expected price level increases. • 

THE BALANCE OF PA YMENTS 

The main Administration worry about price stability concerns the balance 
of payments, a problem that would have the highest priority in the British con¬ 
text, but in the American milieu it perhaps deserves to be, as it is in this paper, 
placed last on the list. In the last five years the United States stock of monetary 
gold has declined from about $22 billion to $17 billion, while at the same time 
short-term liabilities owed foreigners have also increased rapidly. The day when 
the almighty dollar was almighty has passed. In part because it had been an 
article of faith for so long that the dollar was supreme, worries over the new style 
dollar problem appear to be quite excessive. Some of these fears are similar to 
those about sterling in the United Kingdom—a dollar is a dollar and should its 
parity rate change, this action would be looked upon as a destructive blow to 
prestige. Substitute the word sterling for dollar and one finds similar widely held 
views expressed in Great Britain. Banter as one will about this belief, the fact re¬ 
mains that if the Kennedy Administration were to revalue the dollar downward 
relative to currencies like the German mark or the Swiss franc it would proye a 
major political liability, given the present temper of the country. Hence the cau¬ 
tious voice of Mr. Dillon, who stands as the guardian of the gold stock, is re¬ 
spectfully heeded in these matters. 

Just what is the nature of the present “dollar problem”? To deal with this 
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exceedingly complicated problem here will necessitate severe oversimplification 
because of die pressure of space. The United States position can most accurately 
be assessed in terms of the “basic deficit” which consists of receipts and payments 
on current account for goods and services, United States payments for foreign 
assistance and military expenditure, and long-term capital movements. In short, 
it is the balance of payments exclusive of highly volatile, short-term capital move¬ 
ments which recently have been so important. The deficit on the basic balance of 
payments accounts averaged $1.4 billion in 1951-55 and $2.2 billion in 1955-60. 
Currently, total payments are at a rate of $25 billion to $30 billion a year. This 
deficit has been a healthy development because such a disproportionate quantity 
of the world’s gold resources flowed to the United States during the 1930s and 
1940s. As the recovery problems of Europe diminished, the demand for dollars 
decreased so that the deficit, leading to a reallocation of reserves away from the 
United States can be viewed as not only natural but a desirable turn of events. 
However, when the dollar becomes a speculative currency, it must be a matter of 
concern for responsible officials. Thus the basic deficit has not been overwhelming, 
although its continuation at present rates would lead either to a devaluation or 
emergency measures to forestall a devaluation or general currency realignment 
within the next five years. What must be stressed, however, is that the basic bal¬ 
ance of payments deficit is small enough compared to total payments of around 
$30 billion a year so that steps to rectify it need not be extreme. It is possible 
that the mild measures so far proposed by the Kennedy Administration, including 
tied foreign aid and reductions in fringe military costs, will go a fair way toward 
reducing or eliminating the basic deficit. 

THE UNITED STATES AS INTERNATIONAL BANKER 

The role of international banker requires a tremendous amount of what 
bankers like to call “internal discipline.” Translated into ordinary language, “in¬ 
ternal discipline” more often than not means unemployment to curb price in¬ 
creases and imports. The United States has had this status thrust upon itself as 
the importance of United States international trade and aid increased and that of 
sterling diminished. Both are now the so-called “key currencies” which between 
them finance most world trade. If the United States is to continue as banker, it 
must have the support of other world banking centres, including those in England 
and on the Continent. In particular, there must be a substantial willingness to 
devise various monetary measures that will make ample liquidity available to fore¬ 
stall speculative flights from the dollar. If international trade were the paramount 
concern of the United States in the way that it must be in the United King¬ 
dom, the United States would have less power to exert pressure on the orthodox 
monetary economists whose views are so influential in Europe. While the Inter¬ 
national Monetary -Fund has recently reached an agreement which would supple¬ 
ment the international financial resources in a way which would help prevent a 
run on the dollar in future years, these provisions are unlikely to prove adequate. 
Further international monetary co-operation seems essential. 
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Hence the United States balance of payments problem can be restated in 
the following way. As a matter of public policy the United States desires to trans¬ 
fer big amounts of long-term capital and government outlays but it is not generat¬ 
ing a sufficient, even though large, surplus on current account to effectuate the 
transfer. At the same time, the welfare content of international trade is inconse¬ 
quential for the United States. Trade is only about 5 per cent, of our national 
output so that even should the terms of trade move strongly against the United 
States, the real income effects would be negligible. The relative unimportance of 
trade provides the United States with a strong bargaining weapon which it need 
use only in dire circumstances. Since the United States is, so to speak, more im¬ 
portant to world trade than world trade is to it, the time may come when this 
bargaining advantage will be used to insist upon an international payments 
scheme which would remove or reduce the primary responsibility for the mainte¬ 
nance of international liquidity. 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE COMMON MARKET 

The United States has undertaken several measures to meet the balance of 
payments problem. Most dramatic of all international trade measures has been 
Kennedy’s recent tariff-cutting proposals. These could lead to a drastic reduction 
in American tariffs on manufactured goods in return for similar concessions by 
the Common Market countries. The reasons for this international trade pro¬ 
gramme are complex. First of all, there exists a real concern that a high external 
tariff barrier by the European Economic Community would lead to a curtailment 
of United States exports to these rapidly growing markets and, at the same time, 
would encourage the flow of private capital into the Common Market by Amer¬ 
ican manufacturers as well as American security holders. Euphoria would also be 
abundant if President Kennedy could only export one of his major domestic poli¬ 
tical problems, the overflowing farm surpluses, by continuing to export large quan¬ 
tities of United States foodstuffs to the Continent. In addition, a lowering of 
tariffs all around would open up markets to those parts of the world excluded 
from the European Economic Community, as well as the United States, by pres¬ 
ent tariff and trade restrictions. 

It is not clear from publicly available evidence that the United States 
balance of payments will be materially improved by a major reduction in tariffs, 
cereainiy not initially. Persistence of high unemployment levels would make lower¬ 
ing tariffs very hard indeed in a country with strong protectionist elements. A 
conflict can arise between full employment and the international trade balance 
since extremely full employment is likely to be associated with rapidly rising prices 
and real demand for imports, both adversely affecting the trade balance. Yet a 
reduction in tariffs is politically most feasible when employment is at high levels. 
When foreigners are selling goods in the United States while American factories 
and workers are idle, most American politicians uninitiated to the charmed circle 
of True Believers in Free Trade are prone to take a critical outlook on tariff 
cutting. 
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PRICE STABILITY 

The final resolution of the United States payments problem will be strongly 
influenced by relative desires to increase prices and unit costs. Great Britain and 
the United States until recently were among those countries with the more rapid 
price and unit cost increases. Important European trading countries had price- 
rises too, but much more rapid increases in productivity than the United States 
and Great Britain so that their unit costs fell relatively. If the German and French 
inflations continue, external payment pressures on both the United States and 
Britain to enforce domestic price-level stability will tend to diminish. But if one 
believes that national institutions and attitudes towards pricc-lcvel increases are 
deeply ingrained and subject only to slow change, one would then predict that 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and Italy will be among those countries with the 
lowest domestic price increases and that Great Britain and the United States, and 
possibly France, will be among those countries with the greatest price rise. In such 
circumstances, the present relatively favourable position of the United States and 
Great Britain will evaporate. For the United States at least, it could mean that a 
minor currency readjustment will prove desirable, say 10 per cent, against the 
German mark, to indicate a roughly reasonable sort of magnitude. Such an action 
would, if it became necessary, be politically difficult for Kennedy to undertake. 
The real question is, would he be willing to do this if it were called for or in¬ 
stead use unemployment to regain external balance. In attentuated form the 
payments-employment dilemma has already diminished the vigour of a strong 
full-employment policy. If there is a difference between Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic philosophies, it ought to be revealed should this particular issue come to 
the fore, which is not at all certain. This could turn out to be the second critical 
economic test facing President Kennedy. 

Politics and the balance of payments get mixed up in some rather peculiar 
ways. For instance, the United States has reached an agreement with West Ger¬ 
many whose terms oblige the West Germans to purchase half a billion dollars a 
year of NATO arms in the United States, a move which goes quite a distance 
toward reducing the “basic deficit” of the United States. One wonders sometimes 
how much additional diplomatic strength Western Germany has acquired, beyond 
its substantial legitimate amount, as a result of its willingness to alleviate the 
United States balance of payments problem. 

THE PRESIDENT A MODERATE CONSERVATIVE 

The preceding commentary on the major economic policy problems of the 
Kennedy Administration has these common factors. First, the potentialities for 
rapid and widespread economic expansion are great. The balance of payments 
need not be a fundamental restriction upon the freedom of action of the United 
States. Secondly, however, strongly conservative political beliefs do put inhibitions 
on actions which would “risk die stability of die dollar” or lead to price-level 
increases of any sizeable magnitude. Thirdly, the particular form of federalism in 
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the United States has reserved much welfare and educational duties for the in¬ 
dividual states, although since the 1930s the Federal Government has become 
much more active in these areas. Several decades hence, when historians evaluate 
the Kennedy record, they are unlikely to view his economic policies as departing 
substantially from the preceding Republican Administration. While moderately 
conservative himself, the President is much less conservative than the Congress 
facing him. Only when the popular economic thinking is stripped of the budget¬ 
balancing ideology apd is willing to accept the fact that some moderate inflation 
is a necessary price to pay for high-level employment, will a Democratic Adminis¬ 
tration be distinguishable from a Republican Administration. This particular new 
frontier looks as though it will remain unsullied for quite a long time to come. 


On February 2, 1961, only a few days after his inauguration. President 
Kennedy sent Congress a special message outlining immediate measures to end a 
mild recession and a long-range course of action to increase economic growth. 
The sections on economic growth follow. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY: 

PROGRAM FOR ECONOMIC RECOVERY AND GROWTH* 

TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

I. 

OUR GOALS AND PROBLEMS 

America has the human and material resources to meet the demands of 
national security and the obligations of world leadership while at the same time 
advancing well-being at home. But our nation has been falling further and further 
short of its economic capabilities. In the past seven years, our rate of growth has 
slowed down disturbingly. In the past 3/a years, the gap between what we can 
produce and what we do produce has threatened to become chronic. And in the 
past year, our economic problem has been aggravated by loss of gold. I shall 
shortly send to the Congress a separate message dealing with our international 
balance of payments and gold position. 

The nation cannot—and will not—be satisfied with economic decline and 
slack. The United States cannot afford, in this time of national need and world 
crisis, to dissipate its opportunities for economic growth. We cannot expect to 

* Reprinted from Public Papers of the Presidents . . . John F. Kennedy . . . 1961 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1962), pp. 41-43, 51-53. 
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make good in a day or even a year the accumulated deficiencies of several years. 
But realistic aims for 1961 are to reverse the downtrend in our economy, to nar¬ 
row the gap of unused potential, to abate the waste and misery of unemployment, 
and at the same time to maintain reasonable stability of the price level. For 1962 
and 1963 our programs must aim at expanding American productive capacity at 
a rate that shows the world the vigor and vitality of a free economy. These are 
not merely fond hopes, they are realistic goals. We pledge and ask maximum effort 
for their attainment. 

I am proposing today measures both to alleviate the distress arising from 
unsatisfactory performance of the economy and to stimulate economic recovery 
and growth. If economic developments in the first quarter of this year indicate 
that additional measures are needed, I will promptly propose such measures. 

The Present Situation and Outlook. The potential of the American econ¬ 
omy is constantly expanding. The labor force is rising by 1.5 percent per year. 
Output per man rises annually by 2 percent as a result of new and better plant 
and equipment, modem technology, and improved human skills. These increases 
in manpower and productivity provide the base for a potential annual growth of 
3.5 percent in the nation’s total output. This is not high enough. Our potential 
growth rate can and should be increased. To do so, we propose to expand the 
nation’s investments in physical and human resources, and in science and 
technology. 

But in recent years the economy has not realized even its present possible 
growth. From the peak of the business cycle in the second quarter of 1953 to the 
top of the anemic recovery seven years later, gross national product grew only at 
an annual rate of 2.5 percent. The failure to use our full capacity is the urgent 
economic problem of the day. 

In 1960, the American economy produced $503 billion of output when it 
was capable of producing at least $535 billion. In the fourth quarter of 1960, 
actual output could have been 8 percent higher than it was. More than a million 
and a half unemployed—over one-third of all unemployed—could have had jobs. 
Twenty billion dollars more personal income could have been earned in 1960. 
Corporate profits could have been $5 billion higher. All this could have been ac¬ 
complished with readily available manpower, materials and machines—without 
straining productive capacity and without igniting inflation. 

The performance of the economy in 1960 was not only well below its full 
capacity; it also fell short of the modest levels expected by the previous Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Adjusting all figures to the same statistical basis, the Budget projections 
last January were based on a 1960 national output of $513 billion. In October, 
output for the year was still expected to exceed $508 billion, implying a rate of 
at least $521 billion in the fourth quarter. The actual figure turned out to be $503 
billion both for the year as a whole and for the last quarter. 

Even when the recession ends and economic activity begins to expand 
again, the problem of unused potential will remain. Even if we were to achieve the 
$515 billion output projected for 1961 in connection with last month’s Budget Mes- 
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safe, the gap between potential and actual output would continue to grow and 
unemployment would hover between 6 and 7 percent of the labor force through¬ 
out the year. Under these circumstances, the expectation of minor improvements 
in business conditions during the next year provides no basis for complacency, no 
excuse for inaction. And—speaking out of realism, not pessimism—we cannot rule 
out the possibility of further deterioration if we fail to act. 

An unbalanced economy does not produce a balanced budget. The Treas¬ 
ury’s pocketbook suffers when the economy performs poorly. Lower incomes 
earned by households and corporations are reflected in lower Federal tax receipts. 
Assistance to unemployed workers and the costs of other measures for alleviation 
of economic distress are certain to rise as business declines. That is why recession 
—as our $12.4 billion deficit in the fiscal year 1959 recently reminded us—forces 
the budget into imbalance. That is why the prospect of surpluses in the Federal 
budgets for fiscal 1961 and fiscal 1962 is fading away. 

General Fiscal Policy and the Budget . The Federal Budget can and should 
be made an instrument of prosperity and stability, not a deterrent to recovery. 
This Administration is pledged to a Federal revenue system that balances the 
budget over the years of the economic :ycle—yielding surpluses for debt retire¬ 
ment in times of high employment that more than offset the deficits which ac¬ 
company—and indeed help overcome—low levels of economic activity in poor 
years. 

If this economy were operating at full potential, the existing Federal reve¬ 
nue system would yield more than $90 billion in fiscal year 1962, instead of the 
$82.3 billion now estimated, producing a large budget surplus, and permitting 
retirement of national debt as well as the further development of Federal pro¬ 
grams to meet uigent national needs. Debt retirement at high employment con¬ 
tributes to economic growth by releasing savings for productive investment by 
private enterprise and State and local governments. 

The programs I am now proposing will not by themselves unbalance the 
budget which was earlier submitted, but are designed to fulfill our responsibility to 
alleviate distress and speed recovery—both through benefits directly available to 
needy persons and through desirable fiscal effects on the economy. They will sus¬ 
tain consumer spending and increase aggregate demand now when the economy 
is slack. Many of these expenditures will automatically cease when high employ¬ 
ment and production are restored. 

Other measures contained in this message propose necessary uses of na¬ 
tional economic capacity and tax revenue for our long-range growth, and are 
essential even in the absence of a recession. They are proposed because the coun¬ 
try needs them, can afford them, and would indeed be poorer without them. 

Agriculture. Recession in agriculture has been chronic since the early 
Fifties. Falling farm income has been a drag on the industrial economy, while 
economic slack has restricted the job openings which might have eased the ad¬ 
justment process in agriculture. The marginal or displaced fanner is most pain¬ 
fully aware of the interdependence of agriculture and industry. Restoration of 
the economy as a whole to satisfactory and rising levels of performance is an im¬ 
portant prerequisite to restoring farm prices and income to their rightful levels. 
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The American farmer should receive for his managerial skills, his labor, and his 
capital investment returns that are similar to those received for comparable 
human talents and resources in other types of enterprise. To this end the Ad¬ 
ministration will recommend further specific measures in a separate message on 
agriculture to be submitted to the Congress at an early date. . . . 

III. 

PROMOTION OF ECONOMIC GROWTH AND 
PRICE STABILITY 

I have emphasized that the solution to our economic problem requires a 
program that goes well beyond anti-recession measures, important as these are to 
the relief of distress and the reversal of economic decline. Equally important are 
measures for the longer pull to restore our economy to its full potential and to 
accelerate economic growth. Fortunately, the measures to overcome recession, to 
take up the slack, and to speed growth all reinforce each other. 

Today, most industries have the facilities to produce well above current 
levels. They lack only customers. As a nation, we lose not only $30 to $40 billion 
of production per year. We also lose the vital incentives which capacity operation 
gives for expansion and modernization of plant and equipment. The measures I 
have proposed to reduce unemployment and stimulate markets will help to restore 
these incentives for economic growth. 

1. Special Tax Incentives to Investment. Expansion and modernization of 
the nation’s productive plant is essential to accelerate economic growth and to 
improve the international competitive position of American industry. Embodying 
modem research and technology in new facilities will advance productivity, re¬ 
duce costs, and market new products. Moreover,- an early stimulus to business 
investment will promote recovery and increase employment. 

Among the reforms of the Federal tax system which I expect to propose 
at a later date is a modification of the income tax laws to provide additional in¬ 
centives for investment in plant and equipment. To avoid a net revenue loss, I 
will also recommend measures to remove several unwarranted special tax benefits, 
and to improve tax compliance and administration. It should be possible to re¬ 
form the tax system to stimulate economic, growth, without reducing revenues and 
without violating the basic principles of fairness in taxation. 

2. Investment in Human Resources. Another fundamental ingredient of a 
program to accelerate long-run economic growth is vigorous improvement in the 
quality of the Nation’s human resources. Modem machines and advanced tech¬ 
nology are not enough, unless they are used by a labor force that is educated, 
skilled and in good health. This is one important reason why, in the legislative 
programs that I will submit in the days to come, I will emphasize so strongly 
programs to raise the productivity of our growing population, by strengthening 
education, health, research and training activities. 

3. Investment in Natural Resources. The economic growth of the United 
States has been favored by an abundant supply of natural resources of almost 
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every sort. But resource needs and supplies are not static. As our needs mount, 
as past reserves are depleted, and as technological requirements change, we must 
constantly develop new supplies if growth is not to be inhibited. 

Exhaustion of low-cost domestic mineral deposits is a growing problem 
which calls for technological advance and new national long-range minerals policy. 

Our water resources programs, including flood control, irrigation, naviga¬ 
tion, watershed development, water pollution control—and above all, water de¬ 
salinization—require priority attention. In addition, we need to develop sound 
and uniform standards for sharing costs between Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

Improvement of our forest resources will require expanded Government 
credit sources for the development of woodland properties, more research'on 
forest management, additional funds for cooperative forest programs, acceleration 
of the national forest program, and improvement of grazing resources. 

Also essential to economic growth are long-range energy resource develop¬ 
ment and accelerated programs for economical production of energy from nuclear 
sources, including nuclear fusion. We must begin now also to plan for regional 
cooperative pooling of electrical power. Both efficiency and growth goals will be 
served if we interconnect our hydroelectric and thermal power resource plants. 

4. Productivity and Price Stability. Rapid technological change is result¬ 
ing in serious employment dislocations, which deny us the full stimulus to growth 
which advancing technology makes possible. Labor and industry have demon¬ 
strated cooperative initiative in working out solutions- in specific plants and indus¬ 
tries. Government action is also necessary, not only to maintain an environment 
favorable to economic growth, but also to deal with special problems in communi¬ 
ties and industries suffering from economic dislocations and to help those who 
through unemployment are bearing an unfair share of the burden of technological 
change. 

I have dealt with some of these problems elsewhere in this message, in 
connection with unemployment insurance, aid to depressed areas, and efforts to 
broaden the services-of the United States Employment Service. 

Government can help further by encouraging labor and management to 
find ways to smooth the adjustment to technological change and thus to main¬ 
tain and re-enforce the favorable attitude toward economic progress that charac¬ 
terizes American business and labor alike. Accordingly, I shall issue an executive 
order establishing the President’s Advisory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy, with members drawn from labor, management, and the public. The Com¬ 
mittee is directed to advise the President with respect to actions that may be 
taken by labor, management, and the public which will promote free and respon¬ 
sible collective bargaining, industrial peace, sound wage policies, sound price pol¬ 
icies and stability, a higher standard of living, increased productivity, and 
America’s competitive position in world markets. It will consider national rhan- 
power needs and the Special benefits and problems created by automation and 
other technological advances. I look to the Committee to make an important 
contribution to labor-management relations and an understanding of their im¬ 
portance to the stability of prices and the health of die economy. 
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The course of the American price level depends in substantial measure on 
wage and price decisions of labor and management. This dependence grows in 
importance as the economy moves toward full employment. All of us must now 
be conscious of the need for policies that enable American goods to compete suc¬ 
cessfully with foreign goods. We cannot afford unsound wage and price move¬ 
ments which push up costs, weaken our international competitive position, restrict 
job opportunities, and jeopardize the health of our domestic economy. 

Price stability will also be aided by the adoption of a tax incentive plan 
mentioned earlier, which will encourage a higher rate of business investment in 
improved plants and equipment. 

Price increases for many products and services have occurred because these 
industries have lagged behind in the march of productivity and technological 
advance. Indeed, in the present economic situation, a stepping-up of productivity 
improvement throughout the economy would contribute to the achievement of 
price stability. 

We must not as a nation come to accept the proposition that reasonable 
price stability can be achieved only-by tolerating a slack economy, chronic un¬ 
employment, and a creeping rate of growth. 

Neither will we seek to buy short-run economic gains by paying the price 
of excessive increases in the cost of living. Always a cruel tax upon the weak, 
inflation is now the certain road to a balance of payments crisis and the disruption 
of the international economy of the Western World. 

Inflation has no single cause. There have been times in the postwar period 
when prices rose sharply in response to a rate of total spending in excess of our 
capacity to produce. The government will not contribute to this process, and we 
shall use the powerful tools of fiscal and monetary policy to arrest any such move¬ 
ment if it should threaten in the year ahead. Some price increases, particularly 
among the consumer services, have been caused by the failure of productive re¬ 
sources to move promptly in response to basic shifts in the pattern of demand. 
We shall seek means to encourage the movement of manpower and capital into 
sectors of expanding demand. 


CONCLUSION 

I have sought in this message to propose a program to restore momentum 
to the American economy. I have recommended measures designed to set us firmly 
on the road to full recovery and sustained growth. But if these measures prove to 
be inadequate to the task, I shall submit further proposals to the Congress within 
the next 75 days. We will do what needs to be done to fulfill the high promise of 
the American economy. 


Nikita Khrushchev entered the discussion of national growth by boasting 
that the Soviet Union would outproduce the United States by 1970. President 
Kennedy took the occasion of his press conference of June 28,1961, to reply. 
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JOHN F. KENNEDY. “WE CAN MAINTAIN OUR 
PRODUCTIVE DEVELOPMENT AND ALSO OUR SYSTEM 

OF FREEDOM”* 

. . . Chairman Khrushchev has compared the United States to a womout 
runner living on its past performance and stated that the Soviet Union would out¬ 
produce the United States by 1970. 

Without wishing to trade hyperbole with the Chairman, I do suggest that 
he reminds me of the tiger hunter who has picked a place on the wall to hang 
the tiger’s skin long before he has caught the tiger. This tiger has other ideas. 

Premier Khrushchev states that the Soviet Union is only 44 years old but 
his country is far older than that, and it is an interesting fact that in 1913, accord¬ 
ing to the best calculations 1 can get from governmental and private sources, the 
Russian gross national product was 46 percent of the United States gross national 
product. 

Interestingly enough, in 1959'it was 47 percent. Because, while the Soviet 
Union was making progress and improving the material standards of her people 
in the ensuing years, so was the tired-out runner, and, on a per capita basis, the 
Soviet product in 1959 was only 39 percent of ours. 

If both countries sustain their present rate of growth, 3J4 percent in the 
United States and 6 percent in the Soviet Union, Soviet output will not reach 
two-thirds of ours by 1970 and our rate will be far easier to sustain or improve 
than the Soviet rate, which starts from a lower figure. 

Indeed, if our growth rate is increased to even 4 l /t percent, which is well 
within our capability, it is my judgment that the Soviet Union will not out¬ 
produce the United States at any time in the twentieth century. 

This faster growth rate is a primary object of the various measures I’ve 
submitted and will submit in the future, tax incentives, education, resource de¬ 
velopment, research, area redevelopment, and all the rest. 

Mr. Khrushchev obviously sees the future differently than we do and he 
has urged his people to work hard to develop that future. We in the United States 
must work hard, too, to realize our potential. 

But I believe that we can maintain our productive development and also 
our system of freedom. We invite the U.S.S.R. to engage in this competition 
which is peaceful and which could only result in a better living standard for both 
of our people. 

In short, the United States is not such an aged runner and, to paraphrase 
Mr. Coolidge, “We do choose to run.” . . . 

Q. Mr. President, you said that if the United States can attain a rate of 
growth of 4J4 percent, that Russia will not catch up with us in the twentieth 
century. What is our rate of growth now, sir? 

the president. Well, culling it from 1953 to today, it’s about 3/a percent. 

[16.] Q. What are we doing to attain a rate of growth? 

the president. Well, we’re going to have a sharp—from the recession of 

* Reprinted from Public Papers of the Presidents . . . John P. Kennedy . . . 1961 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1962), pp. 478, 481-82. 
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1960, winter of ’61, we ought to have a substantial rate of increase. The big prob¬ 
lem will be to sustain it over a period of time and that will require— I mentioned 
some of the things—a tax system which provides a stimulation to growth, educa¬ 
tion, and research, also the development of the natural resources of this country 
and also monetary and fiscal policies which will recognize the necessity of prevent¬ 
ing a recurrence of these successive dips. 

Now we had a recession in ’54, we had a recession in *58, we had a reces¬ 
sion in ’60. The ’60 recession came right on the heels of the ’58 recession. Two of 
the reasons why it may have contributed—it was the movement from a $12 billion 
deficit in ’58-59 to a prospective $4 billion surplus, which was a change of more 
than $16 billion in the potential receipts of the Government, which did have a 
restraining influence on the recovery. 

Secondly, of course, the long-teim interest rates were extremely high. Now 
we have to—the Federal Reserve will meet with Mr. Martin frequently. It’s a 
very uncertain science, but we have to figure out what steps we can take—with 
this free economy—that will provide not only a recovery now, and we hope a 
reduced unemployment rate, but will also sustain it, not just through ’62*but 
over a period of time. That we have to do if we’re going to defeat Mr. Khrush¬ 
chev, but it’s within our potential and, therefore, I think, my judgment is that 
if the United States considers this problem and the people of the United States 
and the Government working together attempt to master this uncertain science in 
a more precise way, that we will remain not only ahead on a per capita basis but 
also on a national income basis in this century. 

We have to recognize, of course, that the Soviet Union is working ex¬ 
tremely hard and enjoys some advantages in being able to mobilize its resources 
for this purpose in the sense that a totalitarian society enjoys that advantage. 
What we wish was that they would do it under a system of freedom, but that is 
their decision. 


In keeping with his concern to prevent renewed inflation, President Ken¬ 
nedy urged the United Steelworkers not to make demands upon the steel com¬ 
panies that could send prices spiraling. When David J. McDonald, President of 
the Steelworkers, sent assurances of his cooperation, Kennedy replied, September 
14,1961: 


JOHN F. KENNEDY: 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PRICE STABILITY* 

Dear Mr. McDonald: 

I appreciate very much your letter of September 8 in which you pledge 

# Reprinted from Public Papers of the Presidents . . . John F. Kennedy . . . 1961 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1962), pp. 604-5. 
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the cooperation of the Steelworkers Union in the negotiations next year with the 
steel industry, to make sure that full weight and recognition is given to the public 
interest. 

I am sure that you agree with me that the public interest requires re¬ 
sponsible price and wage policies in this basic industry and throughout the Amer¬ 
ican economy. The Steelworkers Union can make a significant contribution to 
the public interest by following, in the forthcoming negotiations, policies that will 
ensure that their collective bargaining proposals are fashioned so that, in meeting 
the needs of workers in the industry, the interests of stockholders are safeguarded 
and the public interest in price stability is protected. This implies a labor settle¬ 
ment within the limits of advances in productivity and price stability. 

No one, including workers in the industry, can profit by inflation and by 
advances in the cost of living. Nor can America as a whole maintain i^s position 
in the world if our balance of payments is jeopardized by price and wage policies 
that make our goods less competitive in the world markets. The whole nation has 
benefited from the price stability in steel for the last three years. We count on all 
concerned to maintain this stability. 

I am confident that on the basis of your letter, we can rely upon the leader¬ 
ship and members of the Steelworkers Union-to act responsibly in the wage negoti¬ 
ations next year in the interests of all of the American people. 

Sincerely, 


John F. Kennedy 


When thejjnited Steelworkers signed a contract in the spring of 1962 that 
was noninflationary, the tacit assumption was that the steel companies would not 
raise their prices. Several days later. United States Steel announced increases of 
approximately 3.5 per cent, and the President brought heavy pressure on the 
company to force it to rescind its increases. A New York Times team of reporters 
subsequently reconstructed the events df the three days that followed. 


WALLACE CARROLL, ET AL .: STEEL: A 72-HOUR DRAMA* 

WASHINGTON, April 22—It was peaceful at the White House on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, April 10—so peaceful, that the President of the United 
States thought he might have time for a nap or a little relaxed reading. 

Just to be sure, he called his personal secretary, Mrs. Evelyn Lincoln, and 
asked what the rest of the day would bring. 

“You have Mr. Blough at a quarter to six,” said Mrs. Lincoln. 

“Mr. Blough?” exclaimed the President. 

Yes, said Mrs. Lincoln. 

* The New York Times, April 23, 1962. Copyright © 1962 by The New Yoik 
Tunes Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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There must be a mistake, thought the President. The steel negotiations had 
been wound up the previous week. 

“Get me Kenny O’Donnell,” he said. 

But there had been no mistake—at least not on the part of Kenneth P. 
O’Donnell, the President’s appointment secretary. 

Whether Mr. Blough—Roger I. Blough, chairman of the board of United 
States Steel Corporation—had made a mistake was a different question. 

For when he walked into the President’s office two hours later with the 
news that his company had raised the price of steel, he set off seventy-two hours 
of activity such as he and his colleagues could not have expected. 

During those seventy-two hours, four anti-trust investigations of the steel 
industry were conceived, a bill to roll back the price increases was seriously con¬ 
sidered, legislation to impose price and wage controls on the steel industry was 
discussed, agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation questioned newspaper 
men by the dawn’s early light, and the Defense Department—biggest buyer in 
the nation—began to divert purchases away from United States Steel. 

Also in those seventy-two hours—and this was far more significant—the 
Administration maintained its right to look over the shoulders of capital and 
labor when they came to the bargaining table and its insistence that any agree¬ 
ment they reached would have to respect the national interest. 

And in those seventy-two hours, new content and meaning were poured 
into that magnificent abstraction, “the Presidency,” for the historically minded to 
argue about as long as men remained interested in the affairs of this republic. 

A full and entirely accurate account of those seventy-two hours may never 
be written. The characters were many. They moved so fast that no one will be 
able to retrace all of what they did. 

Understandably, industry participants—facing official, investigation now— 
would not talk much. Nor were Government participants willing to tell all. 

Nevertheless, a team of New York Times reporters undertook to piece the 
tale together while memories were fresh. 

Here is what they learned. 

Early on that afternoon of April 10, Roger Blough had met with his col¬ 
leagues of United States Steel’s executive committee in the board room on the 
twentieth floor at 71 Broadway, New York. Three of the twelve members were 
absent, but Leslie B. Worthington, president of the company, and Robert C. 
Tyson, chairman of the finance committee, were there. 

For several months these men had been giving out hints, largely over¬ 
looked in Washington, that the company would have to raise prices to meet in¬ 
creasing costs. 

The Kennedy Administration had pressed for no increase in prices last 
fall, and there had ,been no increase. It had pressed again for a modest wage 
contract this year, and a modest contract had been signed a few days earlier. The 
Administration expected no price increase now. 

The company’s executive committee reviewed the situation. The sales de¬ 
partment had concurred in a recommendation to increase prices by 3 per cent— 
about $6 on top of the going average of $170 a ton. 
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Mr. Blougfa had taken soundings within the company on the public rela¬ 
tions aspects. Everyone realized that the move would not win any popularity 
prize, but the committee voted -unanimously to go ahead. 

With the decision made, Mr. Blough took a plane to Washington. Word 
was telephoned to the White House that he wanted to see the President and had 
something “important'’ to say about steel. 

A few minutes after 5:45 the President received him in his oval office, 
motioned him to a seat on a sofa to his right and made himself comfortable in 
his rocking chair. 

With little preliminary, Mr. Blough handed the President a four-page 
mimeographed press release that was about to be sent to newspaper offices in 
Pittsburgh and New York. 

The President read: 

“Pittsburgh, Pa., April 10—For the first time in nearly four years United 
States Steel today announced an increase in the general level of its steel prices.’’ 

Mr. Kennedy raced through the announcement. Then he summoned Ar¬ 
thur J. Goldberg, the Secretary of Labor. Minutes later Mr. Goldberg reached the 
President’s office from the Labor Department four blocks away. 

Grimly, the President gave the paper to Mr. Goldberg and said it had 
been distributed to the press. Mr. Goldberg skimmed over it and asked Mr. 
[Blough] what was the point of the meeting, since the price decision had been 
made. 

Mr. Blough replied that he thought he should personally inform the Presi¬ 
dent as a matter of courtesy. Mr. Goldberg retorted it was hardly a courtesy to 
announce a decision and confront the President with an accomplished fact. 

In the half-hour discussion that followed President Kennedy seems to have 
kept his temper. But Mr. Goldberg lectured Mr. Blough with some heat. The 
price increase, the Secretary said, would jeopardize the Government’s entire eco¬ 
nomic policy. It would damage the interests of United States Steel itself. It would 
undercut responsible collective bargaining. Finally he said, the decision could be 
viewed only as a double-cross of the President because the company had given no 
hint of its intentions while the Administration was urging the United Steelworkers 
of America to moderate its wage demands. 

Mr. Blough, a former high school teacher turned lawyer and company 
executive, defended himself and the company in a quiet voice. 

When he had gone President Kennedy called for the three members of his 
Council of Economic Advisers. Dr. Walter W. Heller, the chairman, a lean and 
scholarly looking man, came running from his office across the street. Dr. Kermit 
Gordon followed in three minutes. James Tobin, the third member, hurried back 
to his office later in the evening. 

Into the President’s office came Theodore C. Sorensen, the White House 
special counsel, Mr. O’Donnell and Andrew T. Hatcher, acting press secretary in 
the absence of Pierre Salinger, who was on vacation. 

Now the President, who usually keeps his temper under rein, let go. He 
felt he had keen double-crossed—deliberately. The office of the President had 
been affronted. The national interest had been flouted. . . . 
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It was clear that the Administration would fight. No one knew exactly 
what could be done,, but from that moment the awesome power of the Federal 
Government began to move. 

To understand the massive reaction of the Kennedy Administration, a 
word of background is necessary. 

Nothing in the range of domestic economic policy had brought forth a 
greater effort by the Administration than the restraint it sought to impose on 
steel prices and wages. 

Starting last May the Administration worked on the industry, publicly and 
privately, not to raise its prices when wages went up in the fall. And when the 
price line held, the Administration turned its efforts to getting an early and “non¬ 
infiationary” wage contract this year. 

Above ail, the Administration constantly tried to impress on both sides 
that the national interest was riding on their decisions. A price increase or an 
inflationary wage settlement, it argued, would set off a new wage-price spiral 
that would stunt economic grpwth, keep unemployment high, cut into export 
sales, weaken the dollar and further aggravate the outflow of gold. 

On Friday and Saturday, April 6 and 7, the major steel companies had 
signed the new contract. President Kennedy had hailed it as “noninflationary.” 
Privately, some steel leaders agreed with him. 

Thus, the President confidently expected that the companies would not 
increase prices. And the standard had been set, he hoped, for other industries 
and unions. 

This was the background against which the group in the President’s office 
went to work. 

By about 8 p.m. some decisions had been reached. 

President Kennedy would deliver the first counter-attack at his news con¬ 
ference scheduled for 3:30 the following afternoon. 

Messrs. Goldberg, Heller and Sorensen would gather material for the 
President’s statement. Other material of a statistical nature would be prepared 
in a longer-range effort to prove the price increase was unjustified. 

While the discussion was going on, the President called his brother, Robert 
F. Kennedy, the Attorney General; Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, Douglas Dillon, who had just arrived in Hobe 
Sound, Fla., for a short vacation. 

At his home on Hillbrook Lane, Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
chairman of the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, was getting ready to go out for 
the evening. The phone rang. It was the President. Would Senator Kefauver 
publicly register “dismay” at the price increase and consider an investigation? 

The Senator certainly would. He promised an investigation. So did the 
Justice Department. 

In the President’s office, meanwhile, there had been some talk of what 
could be done to keep other steel companies from raising prices. Most of the dis¬ 
cussion centered on the economic rebuttal of the case made by United States 
Steel. 

Mr. Goldberg and Dr. Heller decided to pool resources. Mr. Goldberg 
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called Hyman L. Lewis, chief of the Office of Labor Economics of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and asked him to assemble a crew. 

Mr. Lewis reached three members of the bureau—Peter Henle, special as¬ 
sistant to the Commissioner of Labor Statistics; Arnold E. Chase, chief of the 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living, and Leon Greenberg, chief of the Pro¬ 
ductivity Division. 

He told them what was wanted and asked them to go to Dr. Heller’s 
office in the old State Department Building. 

Dr. Heller who had been working on the problem in his office, hurried off 
after a few minutes to the German Ambassador’s residence on Foxhall Road. 

The Ambassador was giving a dinner, a black tie affair, in honor of P.rof. 
Walter Hallstein, president of the European Common Market. The guests were 
well into the meal, when Dr. Heller arrived, looking, as one of the guests re¬ 
marked, like Banquo’s ghost in a tuxedo. 

Back at the White House the President had also changed to black tie. The 
members of Congress and their wives were coming to his annual reception at 
9:45. Ruefully, the President recalled that the news of the Cuban disaster had 
arrived during his reception in 1961. 

“I’ll never hold another Congressional reception,” he remarked. 

But as he and Mrs. Kennedy received the leaders of Congress and their 
wives, he easily relaxed into small talk. 

What did the men think, he asked, of the break with tradition by making 
this a black tie, instead of a white tie affair? Republicans and Democrats unani¬ 
mously favored the change. Many of the younger members of Congress, they 
pointed out, did not have a white tie and all that went with it. 

With the party spread through three rooms, no one could tell how many 
times Mr. Kennedy slipped out to talk about steel. The President stayed until 
12:08 a.m. Then he retired. 

By that time, the White House staff, the Council of Economic Advisers 
and the Departments of Labor, Justice, Defense, Commerce and The Treasury 
were all at work on the counterattack. 

WEDNESDAY 

Midnight had struck when Walter Heller, still in black tie, returned to 
his office from the German Embassy. With him, also in black tie, came another 
dinner guest, George W. Ball, Under Secretary of State. 

Dr. Heller’s two colleagues in the Council of Economic Advisers, Dr. 
Gordon and Dr. Tobin, were already there. So were the four men from die 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

At about 2:45 a.m. the four men from the Bureau of Labor Statistics left 
the session. Their assignment from then on was to bring up to date a fact book 
on steel put out by the Eisenhower Administration two years ago. 

The idea was to turn it into a kind of “white paper” that would show that 
the price increase was unjustified. 

Toward 4 o’clock Dr. Heller and Dr. Tobin went home for two or three 
hours’ sleep. ' 
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As the normal working day began, President Kennedy held a breakfast 
meeting at the White House with Vice President Johnson; Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk (who played no part in the steel crisis); Secretary Goldberg; Mr. 
Sorensen; Myer Feldman, Mr. Sorensen’s deputy; Dr. Heller and Andrew 
Hatcher. 

The meeting lasted an hour and forty-five minutes. Mr. Goldberg and Dr. 
Heller reported on the night’s work. Mr. Sorensen was assigned to draft the 
President’s statement on steel fojr the news conference. Mr. Goldberg gave him a 
two-page report from the Bureau of Labor Statistics headed: 

“Change in Unit Employment Costs in the Steel Industry 1958 to 1961.” 

It said in part: 

“While employment costs per hour of all wage and salaried employes in 
the basic iron and steel industry rose from 1958 to 1961, there was an equivalent 
increase in output per man-hour. ' 

“As a result, employment costs per unit of steel output in 1961 was essen¬ 
tially the same as in 1958.” 

The latter sentence was quoted that afternoon in the President’s statement. 

During the morning the President had called Secretary Dillon in Florida 
and discussed with him the Treasury’s work on tax write-offs that would en¬ 
courage investment in more modem plant and machinery. The two decided that 
the course would not be altered. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges, who was about to testify before 
a House Maritime subcommittee [sic]. After giving his testimony Secretary Hodges 
spent most of the day on the phone to business men around the country. 

In Wall Street that morning United States Steel shares opened at 70%, 
up 2% from the day before. But on Capitol Hill the company’s stock was down. 

Senator Mike Mansfield, the majority leader, called the price increase 
“unjustified.” Speaker John W. McCormack said the company’s action was 
“shocking,” “arrogant,” “irresponsible.” Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, the 
Democratic whip, spoke of “an affront to the President.” 

Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee suggested a law that would empower 
the courts to prohibit price increases in basic industries such as steel until there 
had been a “cooling-off period.” 

Representative Emanuel Celler of Brooklyn, chairman of the House Anti¬ 
trust subcommittee, scheduled a broad investigation of the steel industry. So did 
Senator Kefauver. 

The pressures on United States Steel were beginning to mount. But now 
some of the other titans of the industry began to fall in line behind Big Steel. 

As the President came out of the White House shortly before noon to 
go to the airport where he was to welcome the Shah of Iran, he was shown a 
news bulletin. Bethlehem Steel, second in size only to United States Steel, had 
announced a price increase. 

Others followed in short order—Republic, Jones and Laughlin, Youngs¬ 
town and Wheeling. And Inland, Kaiser and Colorado Fuel & Iron said they 
were “studying” the situation. 

When he faced the newsmen and television cameras at 3:30, President 
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Kennedy spoke with cold fury. The price increase, he said, was a wholly unjusti¬ 
fiable and irresponsible defiance of the public interest.” The steel men had shown 
“utter contempt” for their fellow citizens. 

He spoke approvingly of the proposed investigations. But what did he 
hope to accomplish that might still save the Administration’s broad economic 
program? 

In his conference statement the President had seemed to hold out no 
hope that the price increases could be rolled back. If the increases held, what 
imminent comfort could there be in possible antitrust decrees that would take 
three years to come from the courts? 

Actually, the possibility of making United States Steel retract the increase 
had been considered early in the consultation. 

Drs. Heller and Gordon, and possibly some of the other economists, had 
argued that the principal thrust of the Administration’s effort should be to con¬ 
vince one or two significant producers to hold out. In a market such as steel, 
they said, the high-priced sellers would have to come down if the others did 
not go up. 

This suggested a line of strategy that probably proved decisive. 

As one member of the Big Twelve after another raised prices, only Armco, 
Inland, Kaiser, C F & I and McLouth remained holding the line. These five 
hold-outs represented 14 per cent of total industry capacity, or 17 per cent of the 
capacity of the Big Twelve. 

Everything pointed to Inland as the key to the situation. 

Inland Steel Corporation with' headquarters in Chicago is a highly efficient 
producer. It could make a profit at lower prices than those of some of the bigger 
companies. And any company that sold in the Midwest, such as United States 
Steel, would feel Inland’s price competition. 

Moreover, there was a tradition of public service at Inland. Clarence B. 
Randall, a former chairman of the board, had served both the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy Administrations. (But he played no part in this crisis.) 

Joseph Leopold Block, Inland’s present chairman, who was in Japan at 
the moment, had been a member of President Kennedy’s Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee. 

At 7:45 that Wednesday morning, Philip D. Block Jr., vice chairman of 
Inland, was called to the telephone in his apartment at 1540 North Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago. 

“Hello, P. D.,” said Edward Gudeman, Under Secretary of Commerce, a 
former schoolmate and friend of Mr. Block’s, calling from Washington. 

“What do you think of this price increase of United States Steel’s?” 

Mr.. Block said he had been surprised. 

“I didn’t ask P. D. what Inland might do,”, said Mr. Gudeman several 
days later. “I didn't want them to feel that the Administration was putting them 
on the spot. I just wanted him to know how we felt and to ask his consideration.” 

Inland officials agreed to consider. They said they had not been coaxed or 
threatened by any of the officials who called them. 

The approach, which seems to have developed rather spontaneously in 
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many of the calls that were made to business men, was to ask their opinion, state 
the Government’s viewpoint, and leave it at that. 

But there also were calls with a more pointed aim—to steel users, asking 
them to call their steel friends and perhaps even issue public statements. 

Another call to Inland was made by Henry H. Fowler, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury and Acting Secretary in Mr. Dillon’s absence. 

After Mr. Kennedy’s afternoon news conference Mr. Fowler called John 
F. Smith Jr., Inland’s president. Like other Treasury officials who telephoned 
other business men, Mr. Fowler talked about the effect of a steel price increase 
on imports and exports and the further pressure it would place on the balance 
of payments. 

A third call went to Inland that day. It was from Secretary Goldberg to 
Leigh B. Block, vice president for purchasing. 

Both Inland and Government officials insist that there was no call from 
the White House or from any Government office to Joseph Block in Japan. 

Though no concrete assurance was asked or volunteered in these conversa¬ 
tions, the Administration gathered assurance that Inland would hold the line for 
at least another day or two. 

Next came Armco, sixth largest in the nation. Walter Heller had a line 
into that company. So did others. Calls were made. And through these channels 
the Administration learned that Armco was holding, off for the time being, but 
there would be no public announcement one way or the other. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Gudeman had called a friend in the upper reaches of 
the Kaiser Company. Secretary McNamara had called a number of friends, one 
of them at Allegheny-Ludlum, a large manufacturer of stainless. 

How many calls were made by President Kennedy himself cannot be told. 
But some time during all the activity he talked to Edgar Kaiser, chairman of 
Kaiser Steel, in California. 

According to one official who was deeply involved in all this effort, the 
over-all objective was to line up companies representing 18 per cent of the na¬ 
tion’s capacity. If this could be done, according to friendly sources in the steel 
industry, these companies with their lower prices soon would be doing 25 per 
cent of the business. Then Big Steel would have to yield. 

Parallel with this “divide-and-conquer” maneuver, the effort moved for¬ 
ward on the antitrust line. 

During the morning someone had spotted in the newspapers a statement 
attributed to Edmund F. Martin, president of Bethlehem Steel. Speaking to 
reporters on Tuesday after a stockholders’ meeting in Wilmington, Del., Mr. 
Martin was quoted as having said: 

“There shouldn’t be any price rise. We shouldn’t do anything to increase 
our costs if we are to survive We have more competition both domestically and 
from foreign firms.” 

If Mr. Martin had opposed a price rise on Tuesday, before United 
States Steel announced its increase, and if Bethlehem raised its prices on Wednes¬ 
day after that announcement, his statement might prove useful in antitrust pro¬ 
ceedings. It could be used to suppofrt a Government argument that United States 
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Steel, because of its bigness, exercised an undue infiuehce over other steel 
producers. 

At about 6 o’clock Wednesday evening, according to officials of the Jus¬ 
tice Department, Attorney General Kennedy ordeied the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to find out exactly what Martin had said. 

At about this same time, Paul Rand Dixon, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, told reporters that his agency had begun an informal investi¬ 
gation to determine whether the steel companies had violated a consent decree 
of June 15, 1951. 

That decree bound the industry to refrain from collusive price fixing or 
maintaining identical delivered prices. It provided penalties running up to $5,000 
a day. 

Meanwhile, more calls were going out from Washington. 

The Democratic National Committee called many of the Democratic 
Governors and asked them to do two things: 

First, to make statements supporting the President and, second, to ask 
steel producers in their states to hold the price line. 

Among those called were David L. Lawrence of Pennsylvania, Richard J. 
Hughes of New Jersey and Edmund G. Brown of California. But the National 
Committee said nothing in its own name. The smell of “politics” was not to be 
allowed to contaminate the Administration’s efforts. 

Another call was made by Robert V. Roosa, an Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Henry Alexander, chairman of Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
in New York. Morgan is represented on United States Steel’s board of directors 
and is widely considered one of the most powerful influences within the company. 

Thus by nightfall on Wednesday—twenty-four hours after Mr. Blough’s 
call on the President- -the Administration was pressing forward on four lines of 
action: 

First, the rallying of public opinion behind the President and against the 
companies. 

Second, divide-and-conquer operation within the steel industry. 

Third, antitrust pressure from the Justice Department, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Senate and the House. 

Fourth, the mobilization of friendly forces within the business world to 
put additional pressure on the companies. 

That night at the White House the Kennedys gave a state dinner for the 
visiting Shah and his Empress. 

In a toast to his guests, President Kennedy, a man seemingly without a 
care in the world, observed that he and the Shah shared a common “burden.” 
Each of them had made a visit to Paris and each of them might as well have 
stayed at home, for the Parisians had eyes only for their wives. 

When the guests had gone, the President put in a call to Tucson, Ariz. It 
came through at 12:15 a.m. 

THURSDAY 

Archibald Cox, the Solicitor General, had left by plane on Wednesday 
afternoon for Tucson, where he was to make two speeches to the Arizona Bar. 
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On arriving at his hotel that night, he received a message to call the 
President. When he called he was asked what suggestions did he have for rolling 
back steel prices? 

Mr. Cox had been chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board during the 
Korean War and had worked with young Senator Kennedy on statements about 
steel prices and strikes of the past. 

After the call, Mr. Cox stayed up all night, thinking and making notes, 
mostly about legislation. From past experience Mr. Cox had concluded that the 
antitrust laws could not cope with the steel problem and that special legislation 
would be necessary. 

Mr. Cox made his two speeches, flew back to Washington and stayed 
up most of that night working on the legislative draft. 

But Mr. Cox was not the only one at work on the steel problem in the 
early hours of Thursday. 

At 3 a.m. Lee Linder, a reporter in the Philadelphia bureau of the Associ¬ 
ated Press, was awakened by a phone call. It was the F.B.I. At first Mr. Linder 
thought he was being fooled. Then he determined that the call was genuine. The 
agents asked him a question or two and then told him: 

“We are coming right out to see you.” 

Mr. Linder had been at the stockholders’ meeting of Bethlehem Steel in 
Wilmington on Tuesday and had quoted Mr. Martin about the undersirability of 
a price increase. Bethlehem Steel later called the quotation incorrect. 

The agents were checking on that quotation. Mr. Linder said later that 
he had given them the same report he had written for The Associated Press. 

At 6:30 a.m. James L. Parks Jr. of The Wilmington Evening Journal ar¬ 
rived at his office. Two F. B. I. agents were waiting for him. He had talked to 
Mr. Martin after the meeting, together with Mr. Linder and John Lawrence of 
The Wall Street Journal. Later in the day the Federal agents interviewed Mr. 
Lawrence. 

This descent of the F.B.I. on the newsmen was the most criticized incident 
in the seventy-two frenzied hours. 

Republicans, who had kept an embarrassed silence up to this point, 
pounced on this F.B.I. episode. Representative William E. Miller of upstate New 
York, chairman of the Republican National Committee, compared it to the 
‘knock on the door” techniques of Hitler’s Gestapo. 

In Chicago, as the day progressed, Philip Block and two other high official^ 
of Inland reached a decision: prices would not be raised. They called Joseph 
Block in Kyoto. He concurred and they agreed to call a directors’ meeting to 
ratify their decision the next morning. 

No announcement was to be made until the morning and no one in 
Washington was told. 

Back in Washington, the President was holding an early meeting in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. Present were: 

Attorney General Kennedy; Secretaries McNamara, Goldberg, Hodges; 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Fowler; Mr. Dixon, chairman of the Federal 
Trade C ommissi on; Dr. Heller and Mr. Sorensen. 
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Roger Blough was scheduled to hold a televised news conference in New 
York at 3:30 that afternoon. The White House meeting decided that the Admin¬ 
istration should put in a speedy rebuttal to his case for United States Steel. 

Secretary Hodges had long-scheduled engagements that day in Phila¬ 
delphia and New York. It was decided that he would hold a news conference in 
New York at 5 p.m. and try to rebut Mr. Blough point by point. 

Meanwhile two of the most secret initiatives of the entire seventy-two 
hours had been set in motion. 

The first involved a newspaperman—Charles L. Bartlett, the Washington 
correspondent of The Chattanooga Times. All Mr. Bartlett would say later was: 

“I helped two friends get in touch with each other again.” 

One friend was President Kennedy—Mr. Bartlett and his wife are mem¬ 
bers of the Kennedy social set. The other friend was an officer of United States 
Steel. His identity has not been definitely established, but Mr. Bartlett knows Mr. 
Blough. 

What came of this effort to reopen “diplomatic relations” is not known, 
although ot least one Cabinet member thought it was useful. What came of the 
second secret initiative, however, can be reported. 

At noon or earlier on Thursday President Kennedy phoned Clark Clifford, 
a Washington lawyer who had first come to national prominence as counsel for 
President Truman. 

Secretary Goldberg, said the President, knew the officers of United States 
Steel very well and could, of course, talk to them on behalf of the Administration. 
But Mr. Goldberg, he went on, was known to the steel men mainly as an 
adversary. 

For years he had been the counsel for the steel workers’ union and one of 
their chief strategists in negotiations with the company. In view of this would 
Mr. Clifford, familiar as he was with the outlook of corporation executives 
through his law work, join Mr. Goldberg in speaking to United States Steel? 

Mr. Clifford agreed, flew to New York and met Mr. Blough. He presented 
himself as a friend of the disputants, but he made clear that he was in 100 per 
cent agreement with the President. His purpose, he said, was to see if a tragic 
mistake could be rectified. The mistake, he left no doubt, was on the company’s 
side. 

For fourteen months, he continued, President Kennedy and Mr. Goldberg 
had worked for healthy conditions in the steel industry. They had tried to create 
an atmosphere of cooperation in the hope of protecting the national interest 
Now all this was gone. 

The President, he went on, believed there had been a dozen or more oc¬ 
casions when the company’s leaders could easily have told him that despite all 
he had done they might have to raise prices. But they never had told him. The 
President, to put it bluntly, felt double-crossed. 

What Mr. Blough said in reply could not be learned. But he indicated 
at the end that he would welcome further talks and he hoped Mr. Clifford would 
participate in them. Mr. Clifford returned to Washington the same day. 
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Secretary Hodges, meanwhile, arrived at the University Club in New 
York art about 3:40, ten minutes after Mr. Blough had begun his news conference. 

While Mr. Hodges shaved and changed his shirt, his assistant, William M. 
Ruder, tried to take notes on Mr. Blough’s broadcast, but the static he heard 
sounded like the Grand Central shuttle. 

The Blough news conference was held in the ground floor auditorium at 
71 Broadway. 

“Let me say respectfully,” Mr. Blough began, “that we have no wish to 
add acrimony or misunderstanding.” 

On several occasions, he said, he had made it clear that United States 
Steel was in a cost-price torque that could not be tolerated forever, that a com¬ 
pany without profits is a company that cannot modernize, and that the price 
' increase would add “almost negligibly” to the cost of other products—$10.64 for 
the steel in a standard automobile, 3 cents for a toaster. 

One question and answer in the fifty-eight-minute session caught the ears 
of people in Washington: Could United States Steel hold its new price if Armco 
and Inland stood pat? 

“It would definitely affect us," conceded Mr. Blough. “I don’t know how 
long we could maintain our position.” 

A half-hour after Mr. Blough finished, Secretary Hodges held his news 
conference in the Empire State Building. 

But the words that probably hit Big Steel the hardest came that day from 
two Pennsylvania Republicans—Representatives William W. Scranton, the party’s 
candidate for Governor, and James E. Van Zandt, the candidate for Senator. 

“The increase at this time,” they wired Mr. Blough, “is wrong—wrong for 
Pennsylvania, wrong for America, wrong for the free world. The increase surely 
will set off another round of inflation. It will hurt people most who can least 
afford to be hurt.” 

Meanwhile, Justice Department agents appeared at the headquarters of 
United States Steel, Bethlehem, Jones & Laugh'in and other companies and 
served subpoenas for documents bearing on the price increase and other matters. 

And at 7 p.m. Attorney General Kennedy announced that the Justice De¬ 
partment had ordered a grand jury investigation of the increase. 

By that time, President and Mrs. Kennedy were getting ready for an¬ 
other state dinner with the Shah and Empress—this time at the Iranian Embassy. 
* 

FRIDAY 

The first big news of the day came from Kyoto, Japan. Joseph Block, 
Inland’s chairman, had told a reporter for the Chicago Daily News: 

“We do not feel that an advance in steel prices at this time would be in 
the national interest.” 

That news heartened the Administration but it did not stop planning or 
operations. Nor did Inland’s official announcement from Chicago at 10:08 a.m., 
Washington time, that it would hold the price line. 
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At 10:15 Solicitor General Cox met in Mr. Sorensen’s office with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Treasury, Commerce and Labor Departments, Budget Bureau 
and Council of Economic Advisers. 

The discussion was on emergency wage-price legislation of three broad 

kinds: 

First, ad hoc legislation limited to the current steel situation; second, 
permanent legislation imposing some mechanism on wages and prices in the steel 
industry alone, and third, permanent legislation for steel and other basic indus¬ 
tries, setting up “fact-finding” procedures. 

At 11:45 Secretary McNamara said at his news conference that the De¬ 
fense Department had ordered defense contractors to shift steel purchases to 
companies that had not raised prices. Later in the day the department awarded 
to the Lukens Steel Company, which had not raised prices, a contract for 
more than $5,000,000 worth of a special armor plate for Polaris-missile sub¬ 
marines. 

At 12:15 President Kennedy and most of the Thursday group met again 
in the Cabinet Room. It was estimated at that time that the price line was being 
held on 16 per cent of the nation’s steel capacity. 

Inland had announced. Armco had decided to hold but not announce. 
Kaiser’s announcement came in while the meeting was on. This might be enough 
to force the bigger companies down again, but the sentiment of the meeting was 
that the retreat would not come soon. 

Accordingly, preparations continued for a long struggle. Lists of directors 
of the companies that were holding the line were distributed, and each man 
present was asked to call men he knew. 

Notably absent from this meeting was Secretary Goldberg. He was on his 
way to New York with Mr. Clifford in a Military Air Transport plane. 

A secret rendezvous had been arranged with Mr. Blough and some of the 
other leaders of United States Steel at the Carlyle Hotel. 

At this meeting, as in Mr. Clifford’s talk with Mr. Blough on the previous 
day, no demands or threats or promises came from the Government side. 

The discussion seems to have been a general one about what lay ahead. 
The outlook, said Mr. Clifford, was “abysmal.” 

United States Steel, he contended, had failed to weigh the consequences 
of its action. If it held this position, its interest and those of the industry would 
inevitably be damaged, and the nation as a whole would suffer. 

While the talk was going on, Mr. Blough was called to the phone. Then 
Mr. Goldberg was called. Each received the same message. Bethlehem Steel had 
rescinded the price increase—the news had come through at 3:20 p.m. 

President Kennedy heard the news while flying to Norfolk for a week-end 
with the fleet. It was unexpected. 

The Administration had made no special effort with Bethlehem. To this 
day, officials here are uncertain what did it. 

Among other things, Bethlehem’s officials were struck by the Inland and 
Kaiser announcement that morning. Inland posed direct competition to Bethle- 
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hem’s sales in the Midwest—the largest steel market—and Kaiser posed it on the 
West Coast. 

Further, special questions were raised by the Pentagon’s order to defense 
industries to shift their steel buying to mills that did not raise prices. What did 
this mean for Bethlehem’s vast operations as a ship builder? 

Whatever the compelling factors were, Bethlehem’s decision brought the 
end, of the battle clearly in sight. The competitive situation was such that United 
States Steel’s executive committee was not called into session to reverse its action 
of the previous Tuesday. The company’s officers acted on their own. 

The big capitulation came at 5:28. Mrs. Barbara Gamarekian, a secretary 
in the White House press office, was checking the Associated Press news ticker. 
And there was the announcement—United States Steel had pulled back the price 
increase. 

Mrs. Gamarekian 'tore it off and ran into the office of Mr. Sorensen, who 
was on the phone to the acting press secretary. Mr. Hatcher, in Norfolk. 

“Well,” Mr. Sorensen was saying, “I guess there isn’t anything new.” 

Mrs. Gamarekian put the next bulletin under his eye. 

“Wait a minute!” shouted Mr. Sorensen. 

Mr. Hatcher gave the news to the President as he came off the nuclear 
submarine, Thomas A. Edison, in Norfolk. 

It was just seventy-two hours since Roger Blough had dropped in on Mr. 
Kennedy. 


President Kennedy’s extraordinary intervention in the economy brought a 
stinging protest from the Senate-House Republican leadership of Congress . On 
April 19, 1962, the bloc issued the following statement: 


SENATE-HOUSE REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP: 
“SHOULD A PRESIDENT . . . BLACKJACK ANY SEGMENT 
OF OUR FREE SOCIETY INTO LINE?”* 

We, the members of the Joint Senate-House Republican Leadership, de¬ 
plore the necessity for issuing this statement, but the issues involved are too com¬ 
pelling to be ignored. 

Beyond the administrative operations of the Federal Government, it is a 
proper function of a President, in fact it is a duty, to help American private 

* The Senate-House Republican Leadership (Senate members: Everett M. Dirksen, 
Thomas H. Kuchel, Bourke B. Hickenlooper, and Leverett Saltonstall; House members: 
William E. Miller, Charles A. Halleck, Leslie C. Arends, John W. Byrnes, Charles B. 
Hoeven, and Clarence J. Brown), The New York Times, April 20, 1§62. <g) 1962 by The 
New York Times Company. Reprinted by permission. 
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enterprise maintain a stable economy. In our free society he must usually find 
his way by persuasion and the prestige of his office. 

Last week President Kennedy made a determination that 3 l /t per cent 
increase [in the price of steel would] throw the American economy out of line on 
several fronts. In the next twenty-four hours the President directed or supported 
a series of Govemmenta' actions that imperiled basic American rights, went far 
beyond the law, and were more characteristic of a police state than a free 
government. 

We, the members of the Joint Senate-House Republican Leadership, be¬ 
lieve that a fundamental issue has been raised: should a President of the United 
States use the enormous powers of the Federal Government to blackjack any 
segment of our free society into line with his personal judgment without regard 
to law? 

Nine actions which followed President Kennedy’* press conference of 
Wednesday, April 11, were obviously a product of White House direction or en¬ 
couragement and must be considered for their individual and cumulative effect. 
They were: 

1. The Federal Trade Commission publicly suggested the possibility of 
collusion, announced an immediate investigation and talked of $2,000 a day 
penalties. 

2. The Justice Department spoke threateningly of anti-trust violations and 
ordered an immediate investigation. 

3. Treasury Department officials indicated they, were at once reconsidering 
the planned increase in depreciation rates for steel. 

4. The Internal Revenue Service was reported making a menacing move 
toward U. S. Steel’s incentive benefits plan for its executives. 

5. The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly subcommittee began subpoenaing 
records from twelve steel companies, returnable May 14. 

6. The House Antitrust subcommittee announced an immediate investiga¬ 
tion with hearings opening May 2. 

7. The Justice Department announced it was ordering a grand jury in¬ 
vestigation. 

8. The Department of Defense, seemingly ignoring laws requiring com¬ 
petitive bidding, publicly announced it was shifting steel purchases to companies 
that had not increased prices, and other Government agencies were directed to 
do likewise. 

9. The F.B.I. began routing newspaper men out of bed at 3:00 a.m. on 
Thursday, April 12, in line with President Kennedy’s press conference assertion 
that “we are investigating” a statement attributed to a steel company official in 
the newspapers. 


‘NAKED POLITICAL POWER ’ 

Taken cumulatively these nine actions amount to a display of naked poli¬ 
tical power never seen before in this nation. 
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Taken singly these nine actions are punitive, heavy-handed and fright¬ 
ening. 

Although the President at his press conference made it clear that “price 
and wage decisions in this country ... are and ought to be freely and privately 
made,” there was nothing in the course of action which he pursued that sup¬ 
ported this basic American doctrine. 

Indeed, if big government can be used to extra-legally reverse the eco¬ 
nomic decisions of one industry in a free economy, then it can be used to reverse 
the decisions of any business, big or small, of labor, of fanners, in fact, of any 
citizen. 

Most disturbing in its implications was the use of die F.B.I. Since the 
days of our founding fathers, this land has been the haven of millions who fled 
from the feared knock on the door in the night. 

We condone nothing in the actions of the steel companies except their 
right to make an economic judgment without massive retaliation by the Federal 
Government. 

Temporarily President Kennedy may have won a political victory, but at 
the cost of doing violence to the fundamental precepts of a free society. 

This nation must realize that we have passed within the shadow of police 
state methods. We hope that we never again step into those dark regions what¬ 
ever the controversy of the moment, be it economic or political. 


Speaking before the United States Chamber of Commerce on April 30, 
1962, President Kennedy emphasized his wish for cordial cooperation between 
government and business . At the same session, Richard Wagner, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, presented the businessmen’s point of view. 


' RICHARD WAGNER: “BOTH BUSINESS AND LABOR 
[SHOULD] REMAIN FREE TO MAKE THEIR OWN 

DECISIONS”* 

Recently we have witnessed a most unusual and mistaken interpretation of 
fact. By reason of the dramatic incident involved in the steel wage-price relation¬ 
ships, many people have been led to believe that inflationary pressures in this 
country are created by business and its so-called greedy desire for profit. Nothing 
could be.' further from the truth. 

Steel had already been subjected to three increases in wage costs as well 
as increa ses in other costs without an increase in price. Other businesses have had 

* The New York Times, May 1, 1962. © 1962 by The New York Time* Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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similar experiences and have not added these increased costs to prices, because 
some of them did not want to increase inflationary conditions of the country, and 
others did not put them on prices because the market would not accept an 
increase. 

Of course there have been increases in prices, but the fact is that corporate 
earnings over all have been on a constant decline in relation to the general econ¬ 
omy during the past twelve years. 

We in business deplore inflationary pressures. We would much prefer con¬ 
ditions permitting reductions in prices, but, lacking adequate earnings and ade¬ 
quate depreciation provisions in the tax code, this has not been possible. 

Earnings are not adequate because too much is siphoned off for spending 
programs in this country at all government levels and for increases to labor which 
are in excess of gains in productivity. Government intervention in price decisions 
in industry presupposes that this may be balanced by Government intervention in 
the determination of the price of labor. 

It is a challenge to business leadership to make certain that both business 
and labor will remain free to make their own decisions without government inter¬ 
vention. . . . 

In this great Constitution Hall it is perhaps most appropriate that we 
talk for a few minutes about our leadership responsibility in helping to prevent 
further erosion of what are termed checks and balances. . . . 

Over the past several generations you and I know that there has been an 
erosion of some of these checks and balances with more and more power being 
invested in the executive, with more and more of the judicial function being 
absorbed by administrative bureaus and agencies, and with more and more inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of the states and local governments which were to have the 
right to all powers not specifically vested in the Federal Government. 

We should make it clear, however, that we do not believe that there are 
in high places in our Government, in the Executive branch, or the legislative 
branch, or the judicial branch, any coterie trying to drive us toward totali¬ 
tarianism. 

But we should remember that dictators in other lands- usually come to 
power under accepted constitutional procedures established as a result of the 
erosion of sound constitutional principles. We should make certain that there is 
no further erosion of sound principles in this country so that it will not be pos¬ 
sible some day for anyone to take over the reins of power under dictatorship. 

On an over-all basis we in business in our leadership efforts should not 
resort to name-calling. There are many matters in which we agree with this or 
any other Administration, such as foreign commerce, defense, balance of pay¬ 
ments, and the like. 

We should work objectively with all departments of Government in these 
matters and keep the lines of communication wide open. We should never, how¬ 
ever, bury our principles in matters in which we are in complete disagreement, 
but here too our approach should be an objective one in an effort to present and 
persuade others to our viewpoint. 
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Once again expounding the economic policies of the New Frontier, Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy, speaking at Yale University where he received an honorary degree 
on June 11,1962, urged the American people to reappraise their economic beliefs 
in the light of modern needs. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY: “WHAT IS AT STAKE . . . IS . . . THE 
PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT OF A MODERN ECONOMY”* 

... I am very glad to be here, and as a new member of the club I have 
been checking to see what earlier links existed between the institution of the 
Presidency and Yale. I found that a member of the Class of 1878, William 
Howard Taft, served one term in the White House as preparation for becoming 
a member of this faculty. And a graduate of 1804, John C. Calhoun, regarded 
the Vice Presidency, quite naturally, as too lowly a status for a Yale alumnus and 
became the only man in history to ever resign that office. 

Calhoun in 1804 and Taft in 1878 graduated into a world very different 
from ours today. They and their contemporaries spent entire careers, stretching 
over forty years, in grappling with a few dramatic issues on which the nation was 
sharply and emotionally divided—issues’ that occupied the attention of a genera¬ 
tion at a time: the national bank, the disposal of the public lands, nullification or 
union, freedom or slavery, gold or silver. 

Today these old sweeping issues have largely disappeared. The central 
domestic problems of our time are more subtle and less simple. They relate not 
to basic clashes of philosophy of ideology, but to ways and means of reaching 
common goals—to research for sophisticated solutions to complex and obstinate 
issues. 

The world of Calhoun, the world of Taft, had its own hard problems and 
notable challenges. But its problems are not our problems. Their age is not our 
age. As every past generation has had to disenthrall itself from an inheritance of 
truisms and stereotypes, so in our time we must move on from the reassuring 
repetition of stale phrases to a new, difficult but essential confrontation with 
reality. 

For the great enemy of the truth is very often not the lie—deliberate, 
contrived and dishonest—but the myth—persistent, persuasive and unrealistic. 

Too often we hold fast to cliches of our forebears. We enjoy the comfort 
of opinion without the discomfort of thought. 

Mythology distracts us everywhere—in government as in business, in poli¬ 
tics as in economics, in foreign affairs as in domestic affairs. 

But today I want to particularly consider the myth and reality in our na¬ 
tional economy. 

In recent months many have come to feel as I do that the dialogue 

* The New York Times, June 12, 1962. © 1962 by The New York Times Company. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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between the parties—between business and government—between the Government 
and the public—is clogged by illusion and platitude and fails to reflect the true 
realities of contemporary American society. 

I speak of these matters here at Yale because of the self-evident truth 
that a great university is always enlisted against the spread of illusion and on the 
side of reality. 

No one has said it more clearly than your President Griswold: 

“Liberal learning is both a safeguard against false ideas of freedom and a 
source of true ones.” 

Your role as university men, whatever your calling, will be to increase 
each new generation’s grasp of its duties. 

There are three great ideas of our domestic affairs in which, today, there 
is a danger that illusion may prevent effective action. 

They are: 

First, the question of the size and shape of government’s responsibilities; 
secondly, the question of public fiscal policy; and third, the matter of confidence— 
business confidence, or public confidence—or simply confidence in America. 

1 want to talk about all three and I want to talk about them carefully 
and dispassionately—and I emphasize that I am concerned here not with polit¬ 
ical debate but with ways to separate false problems from real ones. 

If a contest in angry argument were forced upon it, no Administration 
could shrink from response, and history dpes not suggest that American Presidents 
are totally without resources in an engagement forced upon them because of 
hostility in one sector of society. 

But in the wider national interest we need not partisan wrangling but 
common concentration on common problems. I came here to this distinguished 
university to ask you to join in this great task. 

Let us take first the question of the size and the shape of government. The 
myth is that government is big, and bad—and steadily getting bigger and worse. 

Obviously this myth has some excuse for existence. It is true that in recent 
history each new Administration has spent much more money than its predecessors. 

Thus President Roosevelt outspent President Hoover and, with allowances 
for the special case of the second World War, President Truman outspent Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. 

Just to prove that this was not a partisan matter, President Eisenhower 
then outspent President Truman by the handsome figure of $182,000,000,000. It 
is even possible, some think, that this trend may continue. 

But does it follow from this that big government is growing relatively 
bigger? It does not. For the fact is for the last fifteen years the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and also the Federal debt, and also the Federal bureaucracy, have grown 
less rapidly than the economy as a whole. 

If we leave defense and space expenditures aside, the Federal Government 
since the Second World War has expanded less than any other major section of 
our national life; less than industry; less than commerce; less than agriculture; 
less than higher education, and very much less than the noise about big govern¬ 
ment. 
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The truth about big government is the truth about any great activity: 
it is complex. Certainly it is true that size brings dangers, but it is also true that 
size can bring benefits. 

Here at Yale, which has contributed so much to our national progress in 
science and medicine, it may be proper for me to mention one great and little 
noticed expansion of government which has brought strength to our whole soci¬ 
ety: the new role of our Federal Government as the major patron of research in 
science and in medicine. 

Few people realize that in 1961, in support of all university research in 
science and medicine, $3 out of every $4 came from the Federal Government. I 
need hardly point out that this has taken place without undue enlargement of 
government control; that American scientists remain second to none in their 
independence and in their individualism. 

I am not suggesting that Federal expenditure cannot bring on some meas¬ 
ure of control. The whole thrust of Federal expenditures in agriculture has been 
related by purpose and design to control, as a means of dealing with the prob¬ 
lems created by our farmers and our growing productivity. Each sector, my point 
is, of activity must be approached on its own merits and in terms of specific 
national needs. 

Generalities in regard to Federal expenditures, therefore, can be mislead¬ 
ing. Each case—science, urban renewal, agriculture, natural resources—each case 
must be determined on its merits if we are to profit from our unrivaled ability to 
combine the strength of public and private purposes. 

Next, let us turn to the problem about fiscal myths. Here the myths are 
legion and the truth hard to find. But let me take as a prime example the prob¬ 
lem of the Federal budget. 

We persist in measuring our Federal fiscal.integrity today by the conven¬ 
tional, or administrative, budget with results which would be regarded as absurd 
in any business firm, in any country of Europe, or in any careful assessment of the 
reality of our national finances. 

The administrative budget has sound administrative uses. But for wider 
purposes it is less helpful. It omits our special trust funds and the effect they 
have on our economy. It neglects changes in assets or inventories. It cannot tell 
a loan from a straight expenditure. And worst of all it cannot distinguish between 
operating expenditures and long-term investments. 

This budget in relation to the great problems of Federal fiscal policy, 
which are basic to our country in 1962, is not simply irrelevant; it can be actively 
misleading. And yet there is a mythology that measures all our national soundness 
or unsoundness on the single simple basis of this same annual administrative 
budget. 

If our Federal budget is to serve not the debate but the country, we must 
find ways of clarifying this area of discourse. 

Still in the area of fiscal policy, let me say a word about deficits. The myth 
persists {hat Federal deficits create inflation, and budget surpluses prevent it. 

Yet sizable budget surpluses after the war did not prevent inflation, and 
persistent deficits for the last several years have not upset our basic price stability. 
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Obviously, deficits are sometimes dangerous—and so are surpluses. But 
honest assessment plainly requires a more sophisticated view than the old and 
automatic cliph£ that deficits automatically bring inflation. 

There are myths also about our public debt. It is widely supposed that 
this is growing at a dangerously rapid rate. In fact, both the debt per person and 
the debt as a proportion of our Gross National Products have declined sharply 
since the end of the second World War- 

In absolute terms, the national debt since the end of World War II has 
increased only 8 per cent while private debt was increasing 305 per cent and the 
debt of state and local governments on whom people frequently suggest we should 
place additional burden—the debt of state and local government has increased 
378 per cent. 

Moreover, debts public and private are neither good nor bad in and of 
themselves. Borrowing can lead to overextension and collapse—but it can also 
lead to expansion and strength. There is no single simple slogan in this field that 
we can trust. 

Finally, I come to the problem of confidence. Confidence is a matter of 
myth and also a matter of truth—and this time let me take the truth of the 
matter first. 

It is true and of high importance that the prosperity of this country de¬ 
pends on the assurances that all major elements within it will live up to their 
responsibilities. 

If business were to neglect its obligations to the public; if labor were 
blind to all public responsibility; above all, if Government were to abandon its 
obvious—and statutory—duty of watchful concern for our economic health—and 
any of these things should happen—then confidence might well be weakened and 
the danger of stagnation would increase. 

This is the true issue of confidence. 

But there is also the false issue—and in its simplest form it is the assertion 
that any and all unfavorable turns of the speculative wheel—however temporary 
and however plainly speculative in character—are the result of—and I quote— 
a lack of confidence in the national Administration. 

This, I must tell you, while comforting, is not wholly true. Worse, it 
obscures the reality which is also simple. The solid ground of mutual confidence 
is the necessary partnership of government with all of the sectors of our society 
in the steady quest for economic progress. 

Corporate plans are not based on a political confidence in party leaders 
but on an economic confidence in the nation’s ability to invest and produce and 
consume. 

Business had full confidence in the Administration in power in 1929, 1954, 
1958 and 1960. But this was not enough to prevent recession when business 
lacked full confidence in the economy. What matters is the capacity of the na¬ 
tion as a whole to deal with its economic problems and its opportunities. 

The stereotypes I have been discussing distract our attention and divide 
our efforts. These stereotypes do our nation a disservice not just because they are 
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exhausted and irrelevant, but above all because they are misleading—because 
they stand in the way of the solution of hard and complicated facts. 

It is not new that past debates should obscure present realities. But the 
damage of such a false dialogue is greater today than ever before simply because 
today the safety of all the world—the very future of freedom—depends as never 
before upon the sensible and clear-headed management of the domestic affairs of 
the United States. 

The real issues of our time are rarely as dramatic as the issues of Calhoun’s. 
The differences today are usually matters of degree. And we cannot understand 
and attack our contemporary problems in 1962 if we are bound by traditional 
labels and worn-out slogans of an earlier era. 

But the unfortunate fact of the matter is that our rhetoric has not kept 
pace with the speed of social and economic change. Our political debate, our 
public discourse on current domestic and economic issues, too often bears little 
or no relation to the actual problems the United States faces. 

What is at stake in our economic decisions today is not some grand war¬ 
fare of rival ideologies which will sweep the country with passion but the prac¬ 
tical management of a modem economy. What we need are not labels and cliches 
but more basic discussion of the sophisticated and technical questions involved in 
keeping a great economic machinery moving ahead. 

The national interest lies in high employment and steady expansion of 
output and stable prices and a strong dollar. The declaration of such an objective 
is easy. The attainment in an intricate and interdependent economy and world 
is a little more difficult. To attain them we require not some automatic response 
but hard thought. 

Let me end by suggesting a few of the real questions on our national 
agenda. 

First, how can our budget and tax policies supply adequate revenues and 
preserve our balance-of-payments position without slowing up our economic 
growth? 

Two, how are we to set our interest rates and regulate the flow of money 
in ways which will stimulate the economy at home without weakening the dollar 
abroad? Given the spectrum of our domestic and international responsibilities, 
what should be the mix between fiscal and monetary policies? 

Let me give several examples from my experience with the complexity of 
these matters, and how political labels and ideological approaches are irrelevant 
to the solutions. 

Last week a distinguished graduate of this school, Senator [William] Prox- 
mire [Democrat of Wisconsin] of the Class of 1938, who is ordinarily regarded as 
a liberal Democrat, suggested that we should follow in meeting our economic 
problems a stiff fiscal policy with emphasis on budget balance and an easy mone¬ 
tary policy with low interest rates in order to keep our economy going. 

In the same week the Bank for International Settlements in Basle, Switzer¬ 
land, a conservative organization representing the central bankers of Europe, 
suggested that the appropriate economic policy in the United States should be 
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the very opposite—that we should follow a flexible budget policy as in Europe, 
with deficits when the economy is down, and a high monetary policy on interest 
rates, as in Europe, in order to control inflation and protect gold. 

Both may be right or wrong. It will depend on many different factors. 
The point is that this is basically an administrative or executive problem in which 
political labels or cliches do not give us a solution. 

A well-known business journal this morning, as I journeyed to New 
Haven, raised the prospects that a further, budget deficit would bring inflation 
and encourage the flow of gold. We have had several budget deficits beginning 
with $12,500,000,000 deficit in ’58. And it is true that in the fall of 1960 we 
had a gold dollar loss running at $5,000,000,000 annually. 

This would seem to prove the case that a deficit produces inflation and 
that we lose gold. Yet there was no inflation following the deficit of 1958 nor has 
there been inflation since then. Our wholesale price and index since 1958 has 
remained completely level in spite of several deficits, because the loss of gold has 
been due to other reasons—price instability, relative interest rates, relative export- 
import balances, national security expenditures—all the rest. 

Let me give you a third and final example. At the World Bank meeting 
in September, a number of American bankers attending predicted to their Euro¬ 
pean colleagues that because of the fiscal 1962 budget deficit there would be a 
strong inflationary pressure on the dollar and a loss of gold. 

Their predictions of inflation were shared by many in business and helped 
push the market up. The recent reality of non-inflation -helped bring it down. 

We have had no inflation because we have had other factors in our econ¬ 
omy that have contributed to price stability. I do not suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment is right and they are wrong. The fact of the matter is, in the Federal Reserve 
Board and in the Administration this fall, a similar view was held by many well- 
informed and disinterested men—that inflation was the major problem that we 
would face in the winter .of 1962. But it was not. 

What I do suggest is that these problems are endlessly complicated. And 
yet they go to the future of this country and its ability to prove to the world what 
we believe it must prove. I am suggesting that the problems of fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policy in the Sixties as opposed to the kinds of problems we faced in the 
Thirties demand subtle challenges for which technical answers—not political 
answers—must be provided. 

These are matters upon which government and business may, and in many 
cases will, disagree. They are certainly matters that government and business 
should be discussing in the most sober, dispassionate and careful way if we are 
to maintain the kind of vigorous economy upon which our country depends. 

How can we develop and sustain strong and stable world markets- for basic 
commodities without unfairness to the consumer and without undue stimulus to 
the producer? 

How can we generate the buying power which can consume what we pro¬ 
duce on our farms and in our factories? 

How can we take advantage of the miracles of automation with the great 
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demand that it will put upon high-skilled labor and yet offer employment to the 
half million of unskilled school dropouts every year who enter the labor market— 
8,000,000 of them in the Nineteen Sixties? 

How do we eradicate the barriers which separate substantial minorities of 
our citizens from access to education and employment on equal terms with the 
rest? 

How, in sum, can we make our free economy work at full capacity, that is, 
provide adequate profits for enterprise and adequate wages for labor and ade¬ 
quate utilization of plant and opportunity for all? 

These are the problems that we should be talking about, that the political 
parties and the various groups in our country should be discussing. They cannot 
be solved by incantations from the forgotten past. 

But the example of Western Europe shows that they are capable of solu¬ 
tion. That government, and many of them are conservative governments, pre¬ 
pared to face technical problems without ideological preconceptions, can coordi¬ 
nate the elements of a national economy and bring about growth and prosperity— 
a decade of them. 

Some conversations I have heard in our country sound like old records, 
long-playing, left over from the middle Thirties. The debate of the Thirties had 
its great significance and produced great results. But it took place in a different 
world with different needs and different tasks. It is our responsibility today to 
live in our own world, and to identify the needs and discharge the tasks of the 
Nineteen Sixties. 

If there is any current trend toward meeting present problems with old 
cliches, this is the moment to stop it—before it lands us all in the bog of sterile 
acrimony. 

Discussion is essential, and I am hopeful that the debate of recent weeks, 
though up to now somewhat barren, may represent the start of a serious dialogue 
of the kind which has leu in Europe to such fruitful collaboration among all the 
elements of economic society and to a decade of unrivaled economic progress. 

But let us not engage in the wrong argument at the wrong time, between 
the wrong people in the wrong country, while the real problems of our time grow 
and multiply, fertilized by our neglect. 

Nearly 150 years ago Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

“The new circumstances under which we are placed call for new words, 
new phrases, and the transfer of old words to new objects.” 

That is truer today than it was in the time of Jefferson, because the role 
of this country is so vastly more significant. 

There is a show in England called “Stop the World, I Want to Get Off.” 
You have not chosen to exercise that option. You are part of the world, and you 
must participate in these days of our years in the solution of the problems that 
pour upon us, requiring the most sophisticated and technical judgment. 

And, as we work in concert to meet the authentic problems of our time, 
we will generate a vision and an energy which will demonstrate anew to the 
world the superior vitality and the strength of the free society. 
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THE ERADICATION OF POVERTY 


In the early 1960s, middle class America abruptly awoke to a fact that had 
long been repressed from the conscience and the consciousness of society. Despite 
the gains made in the New Deal, the full employment of the wartime years, and 
the unprecedented recovery in the postwar era, poverty was still very much a part 
of the landscape. Not only had this social problem not been eradicated, but it per¬ 
sisted into the present, and indeed gave some indication of increasing rather than 
diminishing in the future. Along with civil rights, poverty posed a major domestic 
challenge for the decade ahead. Because the economy functions as a complex, in¬ 
terdependent whole, one might well ask these questions: Could prosperity be sus¬ 
tained when large numbers of Americans, variously estimated at from one-fifth to 
one-third of the total population, were unable to consume more than a bare mini¬ 
mum of the ever-expanding goods and services? Would such measures as the 1964 
tax cut and job-retraining programs be sufficient stimulants to raise purchasing 
power, or would policies of large-scale public spending, similar to those of the New 
Deal, become necessary once again? Did overproduction, the other side of the coin 
of underconsumption, entail the need to search for new markets overseas, and 
thereby raise the possibility of friction with other nations? It was clear that suc¬ 
ceeding Administrations would assign a high priority to the discussion of these and 
related issues. The crucial first step had been taken; the nation’s conscience was 
aroused. The time had come, then, for an intensive analysis of the nature and 
causes of poverty, as well as for viewing the problem in a light which transcends 
the cold statistics of unemployment, malnutrition and illiteracy. 

When this was done, Americans would perforce have to confront even more 
underlying questions. First, was the set of values handed down from late nineteenth 
century laissez faire capitalism, that the poor are responsible for their plight, any 
longer a tenable creed for modern times? Must not there be a recognition that 
structural dislocations, and not simply the individual’s laziness or immorality, play 
a prominent role in the causation of poverty? Second, and more important, could 
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the nation's democratic image, both at home and abroad, be reconciled with the 
economic deprivations of poverty, and with the social costs of human erosion stem¬ 
ming from this condition? Here, the paradox between a productive potential cap¬ 
able of attaining abundance (tnd the simultaneous existence of hardship could not 
but accentuate the sensitivity of America and the world to this problem. Third, in 
the political realm, would the attempt to eradicate poverty necessitate an increas¬ 
ingly active role in the economy on the part of the national government and, if so, 
did this suggest that there would be a further readjustment in the relations between 
the federal and state levels of government? 

There were no tailor-made answers to these or the earlier questions. Yet, the 
challenge had to be'met. As President Johnson indicated in his first State of the 
Union Message, the problem of poverty could no longer be evaded. Moral as well 
as economic considerations made a comprehensive solution imperative. In the first 
selection, Michael Harrington, combining astute first-hand observations and a sense 
of moral indignation, describes the present-day setting of poverty. His book. The 
Other America, had considerable impact on national opinion in discussions of the 
existence and seriousness of the problem. 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON: THE INVISIBLE LAND* 

There are perennial reasons that make the other America an invisible land. 

Poverty is often off the beaten track. It always has been. The ordinary tour¬ 
ist never left the main highway, and today he rides interstate turnpikes. He does 
not go into the valleys of Pennsylvania where the towns look like movie sets of 
Wales in the thirties. He does not see the company houses in rows, the rutted roads 
(the poor always have bad roads whether they live in the city, in towns, or on 
farms), and everything is black and dirty. And even if he were to pass through 
such a place by accident, the tourist would not meet the unemployed men in the 
bar or the women coming home from a runaway sweatshop. 

Then, too, beauty and myths are perennial masks of poverty. The traveler 
comes to the Appalachians in the lovely season. He sees the hills, the streams, the 
foliage—but not the poor. Or perhaps he looks at a run-down mountain house 
and, remembering Rousseau rather than seeing with his eyes, decides that “those 
people” are truly fortunate to be living the way they are and that they are lucky to 
be exempt from the strains and tensions of the middle class. The only problem is 
that “those people,” the quaint inhabitants of those hills, are undereducated, un¬ 
derprivileged, lack medical care, and are in the process of being forced from, the 
land into a life in the cities, where they are misfits. 

These are normal and obvious causes of the invisibility of the poor. They 

* Reprinted with permission of The Macmillan Company, from Michael Harrington, 
The Other America: Poverty in the United States. Copyright © 1962 by Michael Harrington. 
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operated a generation ago; they will be functioning a generation hence. It is more 
important to understand that the very development of American society is creating 
a new kind of blindness about poverty. The poor are increasingly slipping out of 
the very experience and consciousness of the nation. 

If the middle class never did like ugliness and poverty, it was at least aware 
of them. “Across the tracks” was not a very long way to go. There were forays into 
the slums at Christmas time; there were charitable organizations that brought con¬ 
tact with the poor. Occasionally, almost everyone passed through the Negro ghetto 
or the blocks of tenements, if only to get downtown to work or to entertainment. 

Now the American city has been transformed. 'J'he poor still inhabit the 
miserable housing in the central area, but they are increasingly isolated from con¬ 
tact with, or sight of, anybody else. Middle-class women coming in from Suburbia 
cm a rare trip may catch the merest glimpse of the other America on the way to 
an evening at the theater, but their children are segregated in suburban schools. 
The business or professional man may drive along the fringes of slums in a car or 
bus, but it is not an important experience to him. The failures, the unskilled, the 
disabled, the aged, and the minorities are right there, across the tracks, where they 
have always been. But hardly anyone else is. 

In short, the very development of the American city has removed poverty 
from the living, emotional experience of millions upon millions of middle-class 
Americans. Living out in the suburbs, it is easy to assume that ours is, indeed, an 
affluent society. 

This new segregation of poverty is compounded by a well-meaning igno¬ 
rance. A good many concerned and sympathetic Americans are aware that there is 
much discussion of urban renewal. Suddenly, driving through the city, they notice 
that a familiar slum has been tom down and that there are towering, modem 
buildings where once there had been tenements or hovels. There is a warm feeling 
of satisfaction, of pride in the way things are working out: the poor, it is obvious, 
are being taken care of. 

The irony in this is that the truth is nearly the exact opposite to the impres¬ 
sion. The total impact of the various housing programs in postwar America has 
been to squeeze more and more people into existing slums. More often than not, 
the modem apartment in a towering building rents at $40 a room or more. For, 
during the past decade and a half, there has been more subsidization of middle- 
and upper-income housing than there has been of housing for the poor. 

Clothes make the poor invisible too: America has the best-dressed poverty 
the world has ever known. For a variety of reasons, the benefits of mass production 
have been spread much more evenly in this area than in many others. It is much 
easier in the United States to be decently dressed than it is to be decently housed, 
fed, or doctored. Even people with terribly depressed incomes can look prosperous. 

This is an extremely important factor in defining our emotional and existen¬ 
tial ignorance of poverty. In Detroit the existence of social classes became much 
more difficult to discern the day the companies put lockers in the plants. From that 
moment on, one did not see men in work clothes on the way to the factory, but 
citizens in slacks and white shirts. This process has been magnified with the poor 
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throughout the country. There are tens of thousands of Americans in the big cities 
who are wearing shoes, perhaps even a stylishly cut suit or dress, and yet are hun¬ 
gry. It is not a matter of planning, though it almost seems as if the affluent society 
had given out costumes to the poor so that they would not offend the rest of so¬ 
ciety with the sight of rags. 

Then, many of the poor are the wrong age to be seen. A good number of 
them (over 8,000,000) are sixty-five years of age or better; an even larger number 
are under eighteen. The aged members of the other America are often sick, and 
they cannot move. Another group of them live out their lives in loneliness and 
frustration: they sit in rented rooms, or else they stay close to a house in a neigh¬ 
borhood that has completely changed from the old days. Indeed, one of the worst 
aspects of poverty among the aged is that these people are out of sight and out of 
mind, and alone. 

The young are somewhat more visible, yet they too stay close to their neigh¬ 
borhoods. Sometimes they advertise their poverty through a lurid tabloid story 
about a gang killing. But generally they do not disturb the quiet streets of the mid¬ 
dle class. 

And finally, the poor are politically invisible. It is one of the cruelest ironies 
of social life in advanced countries that the dispossessed at the bottom of society 
are unable to speak for themselves. The people of the other America do not, by 
far and large, belong to unions, to fraternal organizations, or to political parties. 
They are without lobbies of their own; they put forward no legislative program. 
As a group, they are atomized. They have no face; they have no voice. 

Thus, there is not even a cynical political motive for caring about the poor, 
as in the old days. Because the slums are no longer centers of powerful political 
organizations, the politicians need not really care about their inhabitants. The 
slums are no longer visible to the middle class, so much of the idealistic urge to 
fight for those who need help is gone. Only the social agencies have a really direct 
involvement with the other America, and they are without any great political 
power. 

To the extent that the poor have a spokesman in American life, that role is 
played by the labor movement. The unions have their own particular idealism, an 
ideology of concern. More than that, they realize that the existence of a reservoir 
of cheap, unorganized labor is a menace to wages and working conditions through¬ 
out the entire economy. Thus, many union legislative proposals—to extend the cov¬ 
erage of minimum wage and social security, to organize migrant farm laborers— 
articulate the needs of the poor. 

That the poor are invisible is one of the most important things about them. 
They are not simply neglected and forgotten as in the old rhetoric of reform; what 
is much worse, they are not seen. . . . 

Forty to 50,000,000 people are becoming increasingly invisible. That is a 
shocking fact. But there is a second basic irony of poverty that is equally impor¬ 
tant: if one is to make the mistake of being bom poor, he should choose a time 
when the majority of the people are miserable too. 

J. K. Galbraith develops this idea in The Affluent Society, and in doing so 
defines the “newness” of the kind of poverty in contemporary America. The old 
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poverty, Galbraith notes, was general. It was the condition of life of an entire 
society, or at least of that huge majority who were without special skills or the luck 
of birth. When the entire economy advanced, a good many of these people gained 
higher standards of living. Unlike the poor today, the majority poor of a genera¬ 
tion ago were an immediate (if cynical) concern of political leaders. The old slums 
of the immigrants had the votes; they provided the basis for labor organizations; 
their very numbers could be a powerful force in political conflict. At the same time 
the new technology required higher skills, more education, and stimulated an up¬ 
ward movement for millions. 

Perhaps the most dramatic case of the power of the majority poor took 
place in the 1930’s. The Congress of Industrial Organizations literally organized 
millions in a matter of years. A labor movement that had been declining and con¬ 
fined to a thin stratum of the highly skilled suddenly embraced masses of men and 
women in basic industry. At the same time this acted as a pressure upon the Gov¬ 
ernment, and the New Deal codified some of the social gains in laws like the Wag¬ 
ner Act. The result was not a basic transformation of the American system, but it 
did transform the lives of an entire section of the population. 

In the thirties one of the reasons for these advances was that misery was 
general. There was no need then to write books about unemployment and poverty. 
That was the decisive social experience of the entire society, and the apple sellers 
even invaded Wall Street. There was political sympathy from middle-class reform¬ 
ers; there were an 61an and spirit that grew out of a deep crisis. 

Some of those who advanced in the thirties did so because they had unique 
and individual personal talents. But for the great mass, it was a question of being 
at the right point in the economy at the right time in history, and utilizing that 
position for common struggle. Some of those who failed did so because they did not 
have the will to take advantage of new opportunities. But for the most part the 
poor who were left behind had been at the wrong place in the economy at the 
wrong moment in history. 

These were the people in the unorganizable jobs, in the South, in the mi¬ 
nority groups, in the fly-by-night factories that were low on capital and high on 
labor. When some of them did break into the economic mainstream—when, for 
instance, the CIO opened up the way for some Negroes to find good industrial 
jobs—they proved to be as resourceful as anyone else. As a group, the other Ameri¬ 
cans who stayed behind were not originally composed primarily of individual fail¬ 
ures. Rather, they were victims of an impersonal process that selected some for 
progress and discriminated against others. 

Out of the thirties came the welfare state. Its creation had been stimulated 
by mass impoverishment and misery, yet it helped the poor least of all. Laws like 
unemployment compensation, the Wagner Act, the various farm programs, all 
these were designed for the middle third in the cities, for the organized workers, 
and for the upper third in the country, for the big market farmers. If a man works 
in an extremely low-paying job, he may not even be covered by social security or 
other welfare programs. If he receives unemployment compensation, the payment 
'^scaled down according to his low earnings. , 

‘■ One of the major laws that was designed to cover everyone, rich and poor, 
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was social security. But even here the other Americans suffered discrimination. 
Over the. years social security payments have not even provided a subsistence level 
of life, The middle third have been able to supplement the Federal pension 
through private plans negotiated by unions, through joining medical insurance 
schemes like Blue Cross, and so on. The poor have not been able to do so. They 
lead a bitter life, and then have to pay for that fact in old age. 

Indeed, the paradox that the welfare state benefits those least who need 
help most is but a single instance of a persistent irony in the other America. Even 
when the money finally trickles down, even when a school is built in a poor neigh¬ 
borhood, for instance, the poor are still deprived. Their entire environment, their 
life, their values, do not prepare them to take advantage of the new opportunity. 
The parents are anxious for the children to go to work; the pupils are pent up, 
waiting for the moment when their education has complied with the law. 

Today’s poor, in short, missed the political and social gains of the thirties. 
They are, as Galbraith rightly points out, the first minority poor in history, the first 
poor not to be seen, the first poor whom the politicians could leave alone. 

The first step toward the new poverty was taken when millions of people 
proved immune to progress. When that happened, the failure was not individual 
and personal, but a social product. But once the historic accident takes place, it 
begins to become a personal fate. 

The new poor of the other America saw the rest of .society move ahead. 
They went on living in depressed areas, and often they tended to become depressed 
human beings. In some of the West Virginia towns, for instance, an entire com¬ 
munity will become shabby and defeated. The young and the adventurous go to 
the city, leaving behind those who cannot move and those Who lack the will to do 
so. The entire area becomes permeated with failure, and that is one more reason 
the big corporations shy away. 

Indeed, one of the most important things about the new poverty is that it 
cannot be defined in simple, statistical terms. Throughout this book a crucial term 
is used: aspiration. If a group has internal vitality, a will—if it has aspiration—it 
may live in dilapidated housing, it may eat an inadequate diet, and it may suffer 
poverty, but it is not impoverished. So it was in those ethnic slums of the immi¬ 
grants that played such a dramatic role in the unfolding of the American dream. 
The people found themselves in slums, but they were not slum dwellers. 

But the new poverty is constructed so as to destroy aspiration; it is a system 
designed to be impervious to hope. The other America does not contain the' ad¬ 
venturous seeking a new life and land. It is populated by the failures, by those 
driven from the land and bewildered by the city, by old people suddenly con¬ 
fronted with the torments of loneliness and poverty, and by minorities facing a 
wall of prejudice. 

In the past, when poverty was general in the unskilled and semiskilled work 
force, the poor were all mixed together. The bright and the dull, those who were 
going to escape into the great society and those who were to stay behind, all of 
them lived on the same street. When the middle third rose, this community was 
destroyed. And the entire invisible land of the other Americans became a ghetto, 
a modem poor farm for the rejects of society and of the economy. 
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It is a blow to reform and the political hopes'of the poor that the middle 
class no longer understands that poverty exists. But, perhaps more important, the 
poor are losing their links with the great world. If statistics and sociology can mea¬ 
sure a feeling as delicate as loneliness. . . the other America is becoming increas¬ 
ingly populated by those who do not belong to anybody or anything. They are no 
longer participants in an ethnic culture from the old country; they are less and less 
religious; they do not belong to unions or clubs. They are not seen, and because of 
that they themselves cannot see. Their horizon has become more and more re¬ 
stricted; they see one another, and that means they see little reason to hope. 

Galbraith was one of the first writers to begin to describe the newness of 
contemporary poverty, and that is to his credit. Yet because even he underestimates 
the problem, it is important to put his definition into perspective. 

For Galbraith, there are two main components of the new poverty : case 
poverty and insular poverty. Case poverty is the plight of those who sifffer from 
some physical or mental disability that is personal and individual and excludes 
them from the general advance. Insular poverty exists in areas like the Appala¬ 
chians or the West Virginia coal fields, where an entire section of the country be¬ 
comes economically obsolete. 

Physical and mental disabilities are, to be sure, an important part of poverty 
in America. The poor are sick in body and in spirit. But this is not an isolated fact 
about them, an individual “case,” a stroke of bad luck. Disease, alcoholism, low 
IQ’s, these express a whole way of life. They are, in the main, the effects of an 
environment, not the biographies of unluckly individuals. Because of this, the new 
poverty is something that cannot be dealt with by first aid. If there is to be a lasting 
assault on the shame of the other America, it must seek to root out of this society 
an entire environment, and not just the relief of individuals. 

But perhaps the idea of “insular” poverty is even more dangerous. To speak 
of “islands” of the poor (or, in the more popular term, of “pockets of poverty”) 
is to imply that one is confronted by a serious, but relatively minor, problem. This 
is hardly a description of a misery that extends to 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 people 
in the United States. They have remained impoverished in spite of increasing 
productivity and the creation of a welfare state. That fact alone should suggest the 
dimensions of a serious and basic situation. 

And yet, even given these disagreements with Galbraith, his achievement is 
considerable. He was one of the first to understand that there are enough poor 
people in the United States to constitute a subculture of misery, but not enough of 
them to challenge the conscience and the imagination of the nation. 

Finally, one might summarize the newness of contemporary poverty by say¬ 
ing: These are the people who are immune to progress. But then the facts are even 
more cruel. The other Americans are the victims of the very inventions and ma¬ 
chines that have provided a higher living standard for the rest of the society. They 
are upside-down in the economy, and for them greater productivity often means 
worse jobs; agricultural advance becomes hunger. 

In the optimistic theory, technology is an undisguised blessing. A general 
increase in productivity, the argument goes, generates a higher standard of living 
for the whole people. And indeed, this has been true for the middle and upper 
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thirds of American society; the people who made such striking gains in the last two 
decades. It tends to overstate the automatic character of the process, to omit the 
role of human struggle. (The CIO was organized by men in conflict, not by eco¬ 
nomic trends.) Yet it states a certain truth—for those who are lucky enough to 
participate in it. 

But the poor, if they were given to theory, might argue the exact opposite. 
They might say: Progress is misery. 

As the society became more technological, more skilled, those who learn to 
work the machines, who get the expanding education, move up. Those who miss 
out at the very start find themselves at a new disadvantage. A generation ago in 
American life, the majority of the working people did not have high-school edu¬ 
cations. But at that time industry was organized on a lower level of skill and com¬ 
petence. And there was a sort of continuum in the shop: the youth who left school 
at sixteen could begin as a laborer, and gradually pick up skill as he went along. 

Today the situation is quite different. The good jobs require much more 
academic preparation, much more skill from the very outset. Those who lack a 
high-school education tend to be condemned to the economic underworld—to low- 
paying service industries, to backward factories, to sweeping and janitorial duties. 
If the fathers and mothers of the contemporary poor were penalized a generation 
ago for their lack of schooling, their children will suffer all the more. The very rise 
in productivity that created more money and better >yorking conditions for the rest 
of the society can be a menace to the poor. 

But then this technological revolution might have an even more disastrous 
consequence: it could increase the ranks of the poor as well as intensify the dis¬ 
abilities of poverty. At this point it is too early to make any final*judgment, yet 
there are obvious danger signals. There are millions of Americans who live just the 
other side of poverty. When a recession comes, they are pushed onto the relief rolls. 
(Welfare payments in New York respond almost immediately to any economic de¬ 
cline. ) If automation continues to inflict more and more penalties on the unskilled 
and the semiskilled, it could have the impact of permanently increasing the popu¬ 
lation of the other America. 

Even more explosive is the possibility that people who participated in the 
gains of the thirties and the forties will be pulled back down into poverty. Today 
the mass-production industries where unionization made such a difference are con¬ 
tracting. Jobs are being destroyed. In the process, workers who had achieved a 
certain level of wages, who had won working conditions in the shop, are suddenly 
confronted with impoverishment. This is particularly true for anyone over forty 
years of age and for members of minority groups. Once their job is abolished, their 
chances of ever getting similar work are very slim. 

It is too early to say whether or not this phenomenon is temporary, or 
whether it represents a massive retrogression that will swell the numbers of the 
pooh To a large extent, the answer to this question will be determined by the po¬ 
litical response of the United States in the sixties. If serious and massive action is 
not undertaken, it may be necessary for statisticians to add some old-fashioned, 
pre-welfare-state poverty to the misery of the other America. 
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Poverty in the 1960’s is invisible and it is new, and both these factors make 
it more tenacious. It is more isolated and politically powerless than ever before. It 
is laced with ironies, not the least of which is that many of the poor view progress 
upside-down, as a menace and a threat to their lives. And if the nation does not 
measure up to the challenge of automation, poverty in the 1960’s might be on the 
increase. 

II 

There are mighty historical and economic forces that keep the poor down; 
and there are human beings who help out in this grim business, many of them 
unwittingly. There are sociological and political reasons why poverty is not seen; 
and there are misconceptions and prejudices that literally blind the eyes. The latter 
must be understood if anyone is to make the necessary act of intellect and will so 
that the poor can be noticed. 

Here is the most familiar version of social blindness: “The poor are that 
way because they are afraid of work. And anyway they all have big cars. If they 
were like me (or my father or my grandfather), they could pay their own way. 
But they prefer to live on the dole and cheat the taxpayers.” 

This theory, usually thought of as a virtuous and moral statement, is one of 
the means of making it impossible for the poor ever to pay their way. There are, 
one must assume, citizens of the other America who choose impoverishment out of 
fear of work (though, writing it down, I really do not believe it). But the real ex¬ 
planation of why the poor are where they are is that they made the mistake of be¬ 
ing bom to the wrong parents, in the wrong section of the country, in the wrong 
industry, or in the wrong racial or ethnic group. Once that mistake has been made, 
they could have been paragons of will and morality, but most of them would never 
even have had a chance to get out of the other America. 

There are two important ways of saying this: The poor are caught in a 
vicious circle; or, The poor live in a culture of poverty. 

In a sense, one might define the contemporary poor in the United States as 
those who, for reasons beyond their control, cannot help themselves. All the most 
decisive factors making for opportunity and advance are against them. They are 
bom going downward, and most of them stay down. They are victims whose lives 
are endlessly blown round and round the other America. 

Here is one of the most familiar forms of the vicious circle of poverty. The 
poor get sick more than anyone else in the society. That is because they live in 
slums, jammed together under unhygienic conditions; they have inadequate diets, 
and cannot get decent medical care. When they become sick, they are sick longer 
than any other group in die society. Because they are sick more often and longer 
than anyone else, they lose wages and work, and find it difficult to hold a steady 
job. And because of'this, they cannot pay for good housing, for a nutritious diet, 
for doctors. At any given point in the circle, particularly when there is a major 
illness, their prospect is to move to an even lower level and to begin die cycle, 
round and round, toward even more suffering. 

This is only one example of the vicious circle. Each group in the other 
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America has its own particular version of the experience. . . . But the pattern, 
whatever its variations, is basic to the other America. 

The individual cannot usually break out of this vicious circle. Neither can 
the group, for it lacks the social energy and political strength to turn its misery 
into a cause. Only the larger society, with its help and resources, can really make 
it possible for these people to help themselves. Yet those who could make the dif¬ 
ference too often refuse to act because’of their ignorant, smug moralisms. They 
view the effects of poverty—above all, the warping of the will and spirit that is a 
consequence of being poor—as choices. Understanding the vicious circle is an im¬ 
portant step in breaking down this prejudice. 

There is an even richer way of describing this same, general idea: Poverty 
in the United States is a culture, an institution, a way of life. 

There is a famous anecdote about Ernest Hemingway and F. Scott Fitz¬ 
gerald. Fitzgerald is reported to have remarked to Hemingway, “The rich are dif¬ 
ferent.” And Hemingway replied, “Yes, they have money.” Fitzgerald had much 
the better of the exchange. He understood that being rich was not a simple fact, 
like a large bank account, but a way of looking at reality, a series of attitudes, a 
special type of life. If this is true of the rich, it is ten times truer of the poor. 
Everything about them, from the condition of their teeth to the way in which they 
love, is suffused and permeated by the fact of their poverty. And this is sometimes 
a hard idea for a Hemingway-like middle-class America to comprehend. 

The family structure of the poor, for instance, is different from that of the 
rest of the society. There are more homes without a father, there are less marriage, 
more early pregnancy and, if Kinsey’s statistical findings can be used, markedly 
different attitudes toward sex. As a result of this, to take but one consequence of 
the fact, hundreds of thousands, and perhaps millions, of children in the other 
America never know stability and “normal” affection. 

Or perhaps the policeman is an even better example. For the middle class, 
the police protect property, give directions, and help old ladies. For the urban 
poor, the police are those who arrest you. In almost any slum there is a vast con¬ 
spiracy against the forces of law and order. If someone approaches asking for a 
person, no one there will have heard of him, even if he lives next door. The out¬ 
sider is “cop,” bill collector, investigator (and, in the Negro ghetto, most dra¬ 
matically, he is “the Man”). . . . 

There is, in short, a language of the poor, a psychology of the poor, a world 
view of the poor. To be impoverished is to be an internal alien, to grow up in a 
culture that is radically different from the one that dominates the society. The 
poor can be described statistically; they can be analyzed as a group. But they need 
a novelist as well as a sociologist if we are to see them. They need an American 
Dickens to record the smell and texture and quality of their lives. The cycles and 
trends, the massive forces, must be seen as affecting persons who talk and think 
differently. 


The Pulitzer prize winner Ira Wolfert, in an excerpt from a novel on coal 
mining, describes how the men responded to the introduction of the automated 
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mac hinds which would soon replace many of them. Their mood was one of utter 
despair and resignation. Even their union told them that automation was an all- 
pervasive force, and that technological developments could not be halted. They 
felt trapped, as the plight of the labor organizer revealed at the close, between al¬ 
legiance to the union and the desire to hold on to their jobs, and in the end suc¬ 
cumbed to the feeling of being powerless in a world of impersonal forces. 


IRA WOLFERT: MONSTER IN THE MINES* 

Statistic: America is still using the same amount of coal, but only a third as 
many miners. The reason is the machines. Fifteen years ago the American miner 
was the champion of the world at six tons a day. The operator of a continuous 
miner digs and loads three tons a minute. 


The salesman was in no hurry on this job. He had to stay with the con¬ 
tinuous miner for a week or more to get the bugs out and train local crews to op¬ 
erate it. But he went right to the telephone anyway and came straight out, stopping 
only to pick up a toothpick. He walked slowly like a man with a full belly and even 
after we got rolling again he was still working the toothpick in his clean, dry 
teeth with the look of one whose mind is idling in neutral while the rest of him is 
digesting something. 

“There’s been a change,” he said. “We’ll go straight to the hotel and unload 
in the morning.” 

“What’s the idea? Isn’t the juice turned on at the mine?” 

“I don’t know, but that’s what the customer wants.” 

“Did you tell the boss?” 

“In my line the boss is the customer.” 

“Maybe in your line, but in my line the customer don’t pay bonuses.” 

He shrugged and broke the toothpick in his fingers and threw it out the cab 
window. 

“No sir,” I said, “we go straight to the mine. We’ll have a half-hour or 
more of daylight to get a good start, and finish up under lights. That way we can 
still make it back in plenty of time if the rain stops and we’re running empty. Hell, 
we’ll unload under die headlights if he hasn’t got the juice on. We can move the 
trucks around to put two sets of headlights chi the one we’re working on.” 

“That’s not going to light up the woods On the hills around the mine.” 

I stopped thinking for a minute. Everything in me stopped. 

"The customer says he wants everything left on the trucks tonight,” contin¬ 
ued the salesman, “and all the trucks parked in a bundle at the hotel.” 

* Reprinted from Ira Wolfert, “Monster in the Mines,” Nation (Jan. 2, 1960), pp. 
3, 4-3, 11-12 by permission. 
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“Well, well,” I said at last. 

“That’s right.” 

Now it was my turn to shrug. I couldn’t blame the miners for wanting to 
destroy a machine that would take away their jobs. But neither could I get their 
point—maybe because machines have always given me jobs, and the continuous 
miner my company makes is such a beauty in the way it works you never get used 
to watching it. . . . 


II 

The mine operator had told his men nothing. He was an heir. The only 
thing modern about him'was that his coal seam was getting down to where it 
didn't pay to work it by the old hand method and so he had had to buy a'Con¬ 
tinuous miner. For the rest, he was strictly prewar. I had heard about bosses like 
that. My father knew them. A union is just a mother-in-law to them. It comes along 
with what they want and instead of taking it they’re always bickering and nagging 
and hoping it’ll drop dead. They seem to think that if you explain to your men that 
you’re risking a lot of money in automation to keep some jobs going instead of 
shutting down and putting everybody out of work, it’s the same as asking their 
permission to do itj “Who the hell are the men ?” That’s their attitude. 

So the men had been half hoping we were only a rumor being circulated to 
set brother against brother. But they had been out in the rain all day anyway, 
waiting to see whether we were true or not. They had waited at the mine until 
late in the afternoon and then had come drifting into town. We saw them as we 
went rolling and swaying down Main Street. There were small groups lounging 
against the store fronts and the grapevine must have been working good because 
there was a large group across the street from the hotel. They all stood silently in 
the seeping rain. They watched silently as we pulled up with a roar in front of the 
hotel and climbed down and stretched. 

The police were waiting for us and so were some gun-thugs the mine op¬ 
erator had aimed and deputized. The thugs were getting $6 a day and “expenses,” 
the same as in the old union-organizing wars of the thirties. Nothing ever changes 
for men like that and they never change either, I noticed. They had been belting 
their expense account so hard they could hardly stand up. The salesman tried to 
make out it was all clean fun. “Ah,” he said, breathing in deeply as he walked 
across the sidewalk to greet the police and their deputies, “I see you gentlemen 
been gettin’ you some real sippin’ whiskey.” But when they laughed, their breath 
was so strong it made the salesman look a little cross-eyed. 

The police told us to pull the trucks around to a yard in back of the hotel. 
They staggered after us as we drove, their hands on their guns. But the men across 
the street made no move to follow and made no sound. They did not even speak to 
each other, just watched silently. When I came back I saw they were still there, 
watching where the trucks had been... . 

Ill 

[This is followed by a long conversation between the narrator and Harry, 
the union organizer, who are sitting in the town cafe. After recounting his ea¬ 
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periences in the early days in the formation of the union, Harry’s anger begins to 
subside, and he waits passively for the union meeting to break up.] 

“If you’re still with the union, how did it happen you’re not at the meeting 
tonight?” 

He put the cup down. “What for? I know what they’re going to do.” 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Does that mean you don’t want to tell me, or they’re going to do 
nothing?” 

“That’s right.” 

“What’s right, that they’re going to do nothing?” 

“What do you think ?” 

“If I knew what to think, I wouldn’t ask. They say it’s union policy to wel¬ 
come mechanization.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then if you’re working for the union, why are you afraid to come out and 
say it?” 

“I say it. We don’t go along with Mr. Lewis cm all things. When he went 
against Roosevelt, there was nobody with him, only the operators. But what he 
tells us about union matters—everybody is with him a thousand per cent.” 

“And John L. Lewis says you got to sit still for these continuous miners?” 

“For any mechanization. We got to let mechanization take away all the jobs 
it can, and explain to the men that’s the way to have some jobs instead of none 
and that in the long run there will be more and better jobs than ever, like wherever 
mechanization has brought the prices down.” 

“That’s a fact, in the long run. But in the long run we’ll all be dead. Is that 
the way the men feel?” 

“What’s the difference how anybody feels. Mr. Lewis is right.” 

“Do you think so, too?” 

“I wouldn’t give Mr. Lewis a single minute of my time if I didn’t. Listen, 
he’s got more brains in his little finger about coal than all the operators in the 
country got up their whole backside. The dumb morons, he’s saved their business 
single-handed and they don’t know it.” 

“If you feel that way, what are you doing here instead of at the meeting?” 

His voice had been in high gear like a man making an old-fashioned Fourth 
of July speech. Now suddenly it was as if he had stalled. 

“There’s others there, explaining the rights of it.” 

“What others?” 

“Others, from the district as well as the local. I told the district we might 
need help and they-sent real good men down, real high-up leaden.” 

“But, don’t the men here know you better? Wouldn’t they take it from you 
better?” 

He shifted in his chair. He turned fint to one side, then to the other. It was 
a slight gesture, but it tore at me. He seemed like a man in a cage who had gone 
first to one side, then the other, looking for a way out that he knew in advance he 
would not find. 
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I leaned toward him. I didn’t know what to say except that I understood. 
But I didn’t know how to say that and suddenly the door behind me banged open. 
A group of men stamped in, shaking the rain off their clothing. Oh God! I 
thought. It was the chief of police and about two-thirds of his drunken deputies. 
My hand flew out instinctively toward Harry. 

But he sat motionless. He had taken in the temper of the men at a glance. 
The union meeting was not over yet, but they already had the news. The mine 
operator must have had a spy at the meeting who had gone running as soon as 
it was certain. No strike. No violence. Mechanization had won. 

The deputies had lost: $6 a day, plus expenses. “What’ll it be, boys?” their 
chief cried with joviality so fake his grinning face looked green. “I say black coffee 
all around—on me.” It was quite a come-down from sipping-whiskey and done 
swift as snatching the bottle from the lips. But all that was wanted now was to 
keep the deputies off the street while the meeting was breaking up, and the op¬ 
erator was doing it as cheaply as possible. 

Harry began stirring his cold coffee again, his face old and pinched under 
its young hair. He had lost, too. Or, had he won ? Now the pistol could go back in 
the drawer, but was that victory or defeat? 

Had the men come out of the meeting fighting, the union would have got 
them back into line eventually. John L. Lewis himself would have come down into 
the hills to take charge personally, had that been the only way to hammer the 
men’s brains back into their heads. But in the meantime Harry could have used 
his pistol on the gun-thugs, to keep them out of it while the union was working on 
the men. It would have meant his death, but that’s why he had put his revolver 
in his pocket. Is death victory or defeat when a man elects to die for his work in 
life instead of merely succumbing to life? 

For ten days now Harry must have been asking himself that question, un¬ 
able to think of anything else, even of eating. He would not go to the meeting to 
speak up against what the union wanted, but neither would he go and speak up 
in favor of it. Let the men decide. Let fate decide. Let the guilt of decision be on 
the shoulders of others. Harry had enough to bear in his cage without that, too. 

But the men had decided nothing for him. The question remained. The 
man who is willing to die for his work has to be willing to live for it, too. But, is 
living winning or losing? 

Harry sat quietly, his head bowed over the cup, one hand working the 
spoon steadily, intently. Around and around went the spoon in the cup, as did the 
dilemma in him. But there was no dilemma. I had learned that in the war. There 
is no winning in life, and no losing, not really, only continuance in a state of 
obedience to forces that don’t know a thing about us. Maybe Harry knew this, too, 
and had just invented his dilemma in order to keep from knowing that he knew it 
Because this is nothing a man wants to know unless he’s an old man whose forces 
are letting go of him. 

“What do you think, excitement all over?” I asked at last 

“Seems like.” 
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Father Joseph H. Fichter, testifying before the Senate Special Committee on 
Unemployment in late 1959, pointed out the consequences of unemployment for 
the American family structure. In doing so, he not only provides a comprehensive 
review of the relevant literature, but also suggests that such concepts as "under¬ 
employed” and "disemployed F” have increasing relevance for the future. 


JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S. J.: SOCIOLOGY OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT* 

Sociological studies of unemployment and its effects were centered around 
the depression years and were concerned with the kinds of problems which seem 
somewhat remote today. 

The principal research works of that period are pretty well known: Cavan 
and Ranck: “The Family and the Depression” (1938); Komarovsky: “The Un¬ 
employed Man and His Family" (1940); Bakke: “The Unemployed Worker” 
(1940); Ginzberg: “The Unemployed” (1943). 

America has changed mightily in these two decades. There is talk now of 
full employment, and even of overemployment (or “moon-lighting”) and there is 
still some vague concern about the potential effects of automation, the ultimate 
form of mechanization. One consistent pattern emerges, however, and that is that 
the same kinds of people suffer the same kinds of effects now as happened during 
the depression years. Studies have shown, for example, that there is little difference 
in intelligence between employed and unemployed youths. Lazarsfeld and Gaudet 
(“Who Gets Jobs?” 1941) and D. C. Long (“School-leaving Youth and Unem¬ 
ployment,” 1941) showed that there was a difference in socioeconomic status and 
ethnic origins. Native-born whites still have an advantage in employment over any 
other category in the population. 

In a study of trends in this regard, Phillip Hauser points out that “nonwhite 
unemployment was considerably greater than white in periods of both high and 
low levels of total unemployment” (“Measurement and Behavior of Unemploy¬ 
ment,” 1957, p. 253). Anne Roe highlights this aspect in her work on “Psychology 
of Occupations” (1956, p. 287) when she says that there seems to be “some selec¬ 
tion of the employed which is not directly related to personal capacities, i.e., by 
socioeconomic background and group membership.” 

When we talk about the effects of unemployment we have to look at these 
people first, who are still “underprivileged” even though the term has gone out of 
fashion. These are the persons and families who have become accustomed to a 
kind of chronic unemployment, repetitive, seasonal, or longterm. There is here a 


* Reprinted front U.S. Senate, Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Readings in Unemployment, 86th Cong., 2nd sess. (Washington: 1960), pp. 188-90. 
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perpetuation of the kind of situation that makes a mockery of the American dream 
of equal opportunity. 

At this status level the discouragement of the parent? seems to be perma¬ 
nent Family disorganization is marked by abandonment by fathers, irresponsibility 
by mothers, lack of aspiration in children. The delinquency rates are high here, 
and the perpetuation of stereotypes ol lazy, immoral people, who are living off the- 
relief agencies, suggests that they have neither talent nor intention to “change their 
way of living.” In some of these families unemployment is accepted as a normal 
affair, and their lower class status is accepted in the community as “nothing more 
than you would expect.” 

Except in those cases where there is obvious personal disability in either or 
both parents, the social scientist is reluctant to accept this as a normal situation. 
The cultural environment that is often the result of the unemployment situation 
also becomes a cause of unemployment as the employer sifts through the applica¬ 
tions for the “right kind” of employee. This i$ obviously a vicious circle. This acts 
as a barricade to the normal aspirations of American people to move up into the 
broad middle class. The basic sociological question is whether we must necessarily 
and always have a residual category of people at the bottom of the social structure 
(see Van Valen, “An Approach to Mobile Department Families,” 1956). 

On another level, the bulk of American families is found in the large mid¬ 
dle class, and in some ways the effect of unemployment on these people is even 
more drastic. By the sheer weight of numbers they represent the greatest symbol of 
the American value system centering around occupatiohal aspirations. Satisfying 
work meets many psychological and sociological needs of the individual. Keeping 
a job and succeeding in it, manifests a central expectation in our kind of progres¬ 
sive society. Success, or the probability of success, strengthens the aspirations of the 
individual to do more and greater things, while failure, or unemployment, de¬ 
presses these aspirations (see Child and Whiting, “Determinants of Level of As¬ 
pirations,” 1949). 

Aside from the economic problem that unemployment brings to the unem¬ 
ployed middle-class person and his family, there are also serious maladjustments in 
his family life. The culture pattern is that the head of the family should be self- 
supporting at all times with a backlog of moderate savings. The family prides itself 
on its relative independence, on the fact that it is “getting ahead,” and that it can 
provide for the potential success of its children. The symbols of a middle-class 
achievement are mainly in the materia! possessions which the family enjoys and 
displays, and the first sign of downward mobility is in the inability to own these 
items, or to keep up payments on them. On one level, this is “family failure” al¬ 
most as significant as the actual hunger and deprivation of the unemployed lower 
class. 

Sociological studies of middle-class unemployment have shown the serious 
effects in the changing roles of family members. The status of the husband and 
father suffers in the eyes of the family members, even though they assure him that 
“it is not his fault” Wives and children lose respect for the man who is not able 
to fulfill his role as provider. A previously subordinate member of tHe family) 
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adolescent son or daughter, may get a job and thus upset the normal status rela¬ 
tions of the family. The youngster often handed over wages to the mother who 
then became the financial manager of the family. When outside help was needed, 
in the person of the relief worker, the status and role of the male head of the fam¬ 
ily were even further reduced (see Cavan, “Unemployment—Crisis of the Com¬ 
mon Man,” 1959). 

It must be noted, of course, that there is within the middle class, a range of 
family types from the well-integrated to the relatively unstable. The family is the 
most common association of people known to mankind, and its ability to maintain 
itself as a going concern depends upon internal factors as well as upon external 
factors like the labor market and employment chances. In other words, the read¬ 
justment of rules and the reduced social status of the middle-class family can be 
better borne by integrated adaptable families in which the members, particularly 
parents, have a higher philosophy of life, a sense of responsibility, and a system of 
spiritual values (see Angell, “The Family Encounters the Depression,” 1936). 

In the quarter century that has passed since the depth of the depression 
many public changes have been made that act as a cushion against the economic 
and psychological deprivation of unemployment. The social stigma of accepting 
relief has been removed because this “relief” now comes in the acceptable forms 
of unemployment compensation, social security, pensions, insurance, and other 
forms of expected and “earned” aid. Families receive these helps now without the 
connotation of public charity, invasion of privacy, or of failure in the value of self- 
sufficiency and independence. 

It may be well to note that the terms “underemployed” and “disemployed” 
are applicable at all levels of the class structure. A person may be gainfully em¬ 
ployed in an occupation which does not fully profit from his talents and abilities. 
The classic example is that of highly skilled workers who are gradually being ab¬ 
sorbed into the semiskilled class through mechanization. These are, in the personal 
sense, underemployed, and something similar is happening in the white-collar 
category where much of the paper work is being routinized and mechanized. 

People may be called disemployed when they are retired while still com¬ 
petent to do a good job, or when they withdraw permanently from the work force, 
as in the case of many females. This represents a kind of social loss because it is a 
failure to utilize in the economic and productive system the occupational talents of 
large numbers of people. It appears that both underemployment and disemploy¬ 
ment must continue to increase as the American economy becomes more rational¬ 
ized and automated. There have been no broad scientific studies of these phenom¬ 
ena, and they represent a fruitful area of research for social scientists. 

From tHe point of view of the total society, however, a persistent social 
problem is seen throughout all the fluctuations of the labor market. As Philip 
Hauser remarked, “It has been essentially the same population groups, and the 
same economic groups, that repeatedly showed the highest incidence of unemploy¬ 
ment.” (“Measurement and Behavior of Unemployment,” 1957, p. 244). The most 
important sociological effect of this persistent fact lies in the apparent disappoint¬ 
ment of the, American value of upward mobility. If this represents a rigidity of the 
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class line that permanently cuts off one segment of the population from the ma¬ 
jority of the people, it represents also the most significant failure in the American 
way of life. 


John T. Dunlop, in a study prepared for the same special committee of the 
Senate, contends that the government must cast off its preconceptions on unem¬ 
ployment derived from the 1930s, and began to take account of the changing 
character of poverty. In distinguishing between mass and class unemployment, he 
finds that the situation may grow worse for several groups in American society. 


JOHN T. DUNLOP: PUBLIC POLICY AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT* 

Anyone bom before 1920 has indelible memories of the great depression of 
the thirties. The generation now over 40 learned that individuals, businesses, and 
even local and State governments cannot always be the masters of their own eco¬ 
nomic destiny. Widespread and sustained unemployment is not only wasteful eco¬ 
nomically, but it corrodes the morale and self-respect of workers and managers. 
The imbalance between available men and jobs leads to abuse at the work place 
and to “payola” in the distribution of private and public employment. Mass un¬ 
employment threatens political stability and orderly social change. These lessons 
of the thirties are perhaps seen more readily in the experience of other countries, 
but they are no less true of our own. 

It is not surprising that the thirties left fears and prejudices for economic 
. policy that are more appropriate to bygone nightmares than to the realities of the 
new decade we are just entering. Public discussion of unemployment is too often 
a mixture of the fears, insecurities, and guilt of a past decade and a cocky cer¬ 
tainty that all is well in the labor market, except as in 1957-58, when a recession 
rudely highlights continuing issues of underutilization of human resources. 

Mass and Class Unemployment 

A new generation has arisen which has little direct experience with mass 
unemployment. Seven percent of the labor force unemployed—the 1958 experience 
—does not attract the degree of attention outside the affected families, the dis¬ 
tressed areas, and welfare agencies that mass unemployment would create. Private 
and public programs now cushion and alleviate gross distress. The relatively high 
levels of employment and rising incomes of the war and postwar periods have 

* Reprinted from U.S. Senate, Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Studies in Unemployment, 86th Cong., 2nd sets. {Washington: 1960), pp, 1-3,15. 
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rightly downgraded the problem as it was conceived in the thirties. But unemploy¬ 
ment is today no less real nor urgent. It now clusters and pockets in certain com¬ 
munities, occupations, racial groups, age brackets, and short-time workers. It is less 
general but more concentrated in certain classes of our citizens. Mass unemploy¬ 
ment of the thirties largely gave way to class unemployment of the fifties. It is the 
balkanization of the unemployed that is now of greater concern. 

Class unemployment will receive the larger public attention in the decade 
ahead. Public policies need to be tailormade to the diverse types of class unemploy¬ 
ment rather than geared exclusively to the largely obsolete issue of mass unemploy¬ 
ment. Public discussion of the unemployment problem needs to recognize class 
unemployment, for as we conceive and define a problem so do we begin to pre¬ 
scribe private and public policies. 

Class unemployment is in many ways more difficult to handle than mass 
unemployment since it is more diffused and less obtrusive. It requires a wide va¬ 
riety of specialized private and public programs rather than any single public pro¬ 
gram. The unemployment of Detroit, of Negroes, of unskilled workers, or of those 
over age 50 cannot be effectively tackled by primary reliance upon general fiscal or 
monetary policy. Human resources are not infinitely or instantaneously mobile. 
Class unemployment calls for greater degree of coordination between labor and 
management, education -and welfare agencies, various levels of government, and 
more imaginative features in unemployment compensation programs than thought 
essential to treating mass unemployment. Attention to class unemployment must 
fight against public indifference bred from over preoccupation with a single index 
of mass unemployment. 

The shift in emphasis from mass to class unemployment also has decisive 
implications for the measurement of unemployment. Our statistics have been sig¬ 
nificantly improved from the thirties when we were only guessing at unemploy¬ 
ment, and while some were more reliable guesses than others the range of 8 to 15 
millions was then not uncommon. But highlighting class unemployment will re¬ 
quire more regular figures on the breakdown of unemployment and those with 
marginal attachment to the labor force by community, occupation, age, sex, marital 
status, racial groups, short-time work, and by duration of unemployment for each 
category. It will also require more public attention to these measures of the sep¬ 
arate components of unemployment. 

The preoccupation with mass unemployment treats all members of the labor 
force as equal. Numbers reduce very important qualitative differences to a single 
common denominator: the head count. But the needs of all workers are not identi¬ 
cal and neither are their contributions of the value of output. Some unemployed 
may be heads of family and others may be youths living at home in search of their 
first job. Some may be highly skilled and others may be without experience or 
qualification. Some'may be seeking full-time employment while others may be look¬ 
ing for only a few hours of a work week. Some may have been seeking work active¬ 
ly for half a year and others may have only lost a job or decided to seek work the 
previous week. The leveling influence of a single count neglects very significant 
differences among individuals and classes of workers. Thus the same head count of 
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3 million unemployed may constitute quite different human needs and represent 
widely different impacts on the economy depending on the class composition of 
unemployment. The appropriate public policies are likely to be significantly dif¬ 
ferent for various compositions of unemployment with the same total head count. 

The conclusion is that the structure of unemployment now deserves as-much 
—if not more—attention than the level of unemployment. Public policies on un¬ 
employment always need to be conceived in terms of twin related policies: those 
designed to influence the level and others directed toward the structure of 
unemployment. 


Human Welfare and Efficiency 

Any discussion of public policy and unemployment must also recognize at 
the outset that there are continuing issues of balancing human welfare and effi¬ 
ciency in the economic system. There may be conflict in some ranges between 
securing income or jobs (and these are not the same thing) for everyone who is 
seeking work at prevailing terms of employment and the objective of achieving the 
largest value of output in the economy or the fastest rate of increase in output. A 
job provides income, a status in society and human values that unemployment, or 
even unemployment plus transfer payments, cannot furnish. But there is another 
equally significant side to every job, the value of output and the private and social 
efficiency of the performance. Every job, and loss of a job, must be viewed from 
both perspectives. 

The issues of public policy concerning unemployment involve, at some level 
and structure of unemployment, the eternal conflicts between human values and 
efficiency. The community ha* changed its evaluation of the relative priorities of 
efficiency and human values many times since Benjamin Franklin said that— 

* * * the best way of doing good to the poor, is not making them easy in 
poverty but leading them or driving them out of it. 

There is no simple nor permanent way to resolve such conflicts, and men of good 
will and reason will differ within some range as to the priority to be assigned to 
efficiency and to human values. But the range is probably not as large as often en¬ 
visaged and the processes of collective bargaining and democratic government are 
designed in our society to provide acceptable and practicable compromises. . . . 

SUMMARY 

Public policy concerning unemployment must be concerned both with the 
level and the structure of unemployment. While mass unemployment was the 
preoccupation of the thirties, the problems of class unemployment have deserved 
more consideration in the fifties and are likely to require more attention in the 
decade ahead. ... In the next decade unemployment is likely to be particularly 
severe in the young age brackets, among the nonwhites, among the technologically 
displaced, and in localities affected adversely by the changing pattern of industry. 
The long-term unemployed will also require specialized attention. The emphasis 
upon class unemployment not only requires improved statistics but suggests a 
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vanety of specialized programs designed for the major groups erf unemployment. 
These programs involve the coordination of private and public, local and national, 
and established and new legislation. The average leyel of unemployment experi¬ 
enced in the recent past cannot be regarded as an effective deterrent to inflation, 
and such unemployment levels are an expensive way to constrain wages and prices. 
The policy decisions affecting the average levels of unemployment reflect and re¬ 
quire a scale of priorities among objectives of national economic policy. The scale 
of priorities on which economic policy is to be formulated in the next decade is the 
most vital issue of domestic policy facing the country. This is not primarily a 
question of technical economics but rather of community preferences and political 
processes. 


in a report to the Joint Economic Committee, the Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics warned that unemployment rates do not tend to recede after recession 
troughs, and that industrial workers who had been laid off were not being re¬ 
absorbed by the expanding service industries. In its projection of future trends, the 
report did not find the prospects favorable for specific groups adversely affected by 
structural changes. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS: UNEMPLOYMENT 

IN THE EARLY 1960s* 

Unemployment in the early 1960s is proving to be one of our most in¬ 
tractable domestic problems. This was apparent even before the most recent busi¬ 
ness cycle. In the first half of 1960, 2 full years after the 1958 recession, unemploy¬ 
ment rates still had not returned to their pre-recession levels. Although the economy 
was rebounding from one of the longest steel strikes in the Nation’s history, the 
seasonally adjusted unemployment rate remained at 5 percent of the labor force 
as compared with an average rate of 4 percent during the period from mid-1955 
to mid-1957. 

Thus the recovery in unemployment from the 1958 recession was still in¬ 
complete when the fourth business downturn since World War II began around 
mid-1960. The rate of unemployment reached nearly 7 percent by year-end, and 
remained at this high level for the first 10 months of 1961 even though the reces¬ 
sion reached its trough in February and most other economic indicators began 
moving upward shortly thereafter. 

In terms of employment cutbacks and increases in unemployment, the 

, * Reprinted from U.S. Congress, Subcommittee on Economic Statistics of the Joint 
Economic Committee, Unemployment: Terminology, Measurement, and Analysis, 87th Cong., 
1st .sees. (Washington: 1981), ppv 51, 53, 55, €0, 69-71, 79-80. 
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1960-61 recession was comparatively mild. However, unemployment started up¬ 
ward from an already high level so that, except for brief intervals in the recession 
years of 1949 and 1958, the 1961 rates of unemployment were the highest recorded 
since the early 1940’s. 

Of equal if not greater importance has been the persistence of these high 
rates. For the first time in the postwar period, unemployment has remained at its 
recession peak for nearly a full year. Moreover, the 1961 recovery period was the 
first in which unemployment showed no improvement for 8 months following die 
turning point in overall economic activity. . . . 

Many of the kinds of jobs available in trade, service, finance, and govern¬ 
ment require considerably different qualifications from the jobs eliminated in 
goods-producing industries. The service industries utilize a much higher proportion 
of women workers and most of the jobs require different kinds of education, train¬ 
ing, and experience. These industries utilize a much smaller proportion of unskilled 
or semiskilled manual workers than do manufacturing, mining, or construction. 
It is doubtful, therefore, that many of those who lost industrial jobs during the 
recession were able to transfer readily to the expanding service-producing in¬ 
dustries. . . . 

Whether one compares cyclical peaks, recession troughs, or recovery periods, 
it is clear that the upward trend in unemployment for the postwar period as a 
whole has been heavily concentrated in long-term unemployment. . . . 

The Negro worker’s unemployment rate has always been much higher than 
that of the white worker and it has remained so throughout the postwar period. 
Before the 1954 recession, the rate for Negro males was 67 percent higher than 
that for white males in the civilian labor force; after that recession, in 1955, Negro 
workers emerged with an unemployment rate about 130 percent higher and that 
differential has persisted until the present day. The trend for Negro women work 
ers has been similar. Their unemployment rate in 1953 was 40 percent higher than 
that of white women labor force members; in the recovery in early 1955, it was 80 
percent higher and that’s where it stands today. . . . 

The question that is of particular concern is whether there has been an 
uptrend in “structural unemployment.’’ As defined for purposes of this discussion, 
structural unemployment is that which arises from the permanent disappearance 
of existing jobs because of important changes in an entire industry. The kinds of 
changes that we have in mind here are those with far-reaching consequences and 
which transcend cyclical or seasonal developments in an industry. One of the most 
important of these changes is the widespread application of new technology to old 
processes, whereby fewer workers (or man-hours) are needed to produce the same 
output. Another important change is the long-range growth in consumer prefer¬ 
ences for services and the relative decline in expenditures for commodities. There 
are also many examples of shifts in consumer tastes away from particular kinds of 
goods and services and in favor of others (e.g., witness the decline in railroad 
passenger service and the increase in air travel). Other basic changes that could 
be cited are the possible decline in an industry because of foreign competition, or 
the relocation of an industry in a different geographic area. 

All of these developments can result in the displacement of workers from 
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their previous jobs, and in many cases their loss of a job altogether, although these 
outcomes are not inevitable. Nevertheless, to the extent that job loss does occur, 
and to the extent that mobility of workers to other jobs is incomplete, the result is 
structural unemployment. 

We generally think of structural unemployment as the result of declines in 
industries, occupations, and areas which were once thriving, and the inability of 
the workers involved to transfer to other jobs immediately without ««me period 
of unemployment. Experience has shown, in fact, that mobility may be exceedingly 
difficult and this type of unemployment may be of very long duration although 
this is not necessarily true in all cases. 

Another aspect of structural unemployment is the disappearance of oppor¬ 
tunities that once existed for workers who arc entering the.labor force or who lose 
or leave a job for various reasons. Although there may be no actual displacement, 
the net effect is a reduction in the number of jobs available, with a probable in¬ 
direct result of more unemployment somewhere in the labor force. This problem 
may become acute as we move further into the 1960’s with a vastly greater influx 
of young new workers into the labor market. 

With the present state of our knowledge, it has proven impossible to meas¬ 
ure structural unemployment directly. Some of the reasons for the difficulty are 
these: 

(1) The effects of broad changes in an industry, such as the introduction 
of automated equipment, may not become apparent for several years and it may 
have effects far removed from the site of the innovation. For example, the market 
position of firms that could not automate may deteriorate. 

(2) Displacement caused by changes in the pattern of labor demand may 
be absorbed by expansion elsewhere in the economy. So the level of structural un¬ 
employment may depend not only on the rates of displacement in declining sectors, 
or in more productive sectors, but also on the rates of growth of expanding indus¬ 
tries and on the mobility of the workers affected. 

(3) At any given time, such as in the fall of 1961, what may appear to be 
structural unemployment could disappear under the impetus of a sustained expan¬ 
sion in economic activity. It is difficult to draw the line between structural un¬ 
employment and cyclical unemployment, especially when the economy is on the 
rebound from a recession. 

(4) Another serious problem is distinguishing between structural unem¬ 
ployment and that which, might be attributed to insufficient economic growth. 
Perhaps this can be done only if and when the economy’s output of goods and 
services has returned to its long-term trend line (growth had been relatively slow 
between 1956 and 1960). 

(5) The way in which jobs are eliminated may obscure the underlying 
developments. For example, the size of the employed work force in a firm or an 
industry may be reduced by (a) not replacing workers who die, retire, or quit their 
jobs for personal reasons; (b) not calling back workers who had been laid off in a 
seasonal lull or during a downswing in business activity. Or, there may be no 
cutbacks but rather a failure to expand at previous rates, or a leveling off instead 
of growth. The net effect of all these developments is to reduce the number of job 
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Opportunities, but the effect may not become apparent for a long time. And it is 
exceedingly difficult to locate the workers originally displaced for structural rea¬ 
sons (much less those who would have taken the jobs that disappeared) in order 
to find out what happened to their employment status. 

For these reasons, structural unemployment can be studied only indirectly, 
and the results of any investigation will probably leave a large degree of uncer¬ 
tainty as to the trend and extent of such unemployment. 

It is generally accepted that a certain amount of structural unemployment 
will always be with us because our economy is always changing. The question that 
concerns many analysts is whether the pace of change has been speeded up to the 
point where adjustments by the labor force are increasingly difficult. 

Our previous examination of the postwar trend in unemployment, under¬ 
taken as part of the 1959 study for the Joint Economic Committee, was based 
un the period from 1948 to 1956. The main findings of that study were as follows: 

(1) Between 1948 and 1956, the rate of unemployment rose by about 10 
percent. It was assumed that cyclical unemployment was at a minimum in 
both those years, so that any increase was due to “structural” factors (broadly 
defined). 

(2) Over this period, there was no increase in the rate at which new spells 
of unemployment were being generated, but there was a perceptible increase 
in the rate of continuing unemployment, most notably in long-term unem¬ 
ployment. 

(3) Changes in the age-sex, industrial and occupational composition of the 
labor force had no significant impact on the overall rate of unemployment or 
on the average duration of unemployment. 

(4) The unemployment rate actually rose in goods-producing industries 
(agriculture, mining, construction, manufacturing) from 4 percent to 5 per¬ 
cent, whereas it declined slightly in the service-producing industries. 

(5) The reasons for the above changes are not entirely clear, but it is pos¬ 
sible that the shift from goods to service-producing industries and occupa¬ 
tions did not occur without some disequilibrium in labor resource allocation. 

The rate of unemployment has been creeping upward during the postwar 
period. At 5.2 percent in the second quarter of 1960, the seasonally adjusted rate 
was the highest it had reached during any -cyclical peak. 

Increases in the rate were not directly the result of changes in the com¬ 
position of the labor force, either by age and sex, occupation, or industry. This was 
true both from 1948 to 1956 and from 1957 to I960. However, it appears likely 
that the occupational and industrial shifts may have generated some increases in 
unemployment rates because of the inability of some workers to be reabsorbed into 
other jobs immediately. 

The employment data by occupation and industry show a very pronounced 
and continuing trend toward fewer jobs in agriculture, and fewer blue-collar jobs 
in manufacturing, mining, and transportation. Added to this has been an apparent 
slowdown in the rate of growth in general clerical occupations, in the construction 
industry, and in trade.' The most rapidly growing sectors have been the profes¬ 
sional and technical occupations, the service.occupations, and the service-produc¬ 
ing industries (notably State and local governments; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and other miscellaneous services). 
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Some erf these trends have accelerated in recent years. Of course, the labor 
force is always in a process of adjustment to underlying structural changes. New 
workers will tend to train themselves for jobs in the sectors they know are expand¬ 
ing; and to some extent, experienced workers who lose industrial jobs gradually 
move into other lines of work. 

However, the evidence for the period 1948-60 indicates that the adjustment 
has been less than perfect thus far. Moreover, the immediate future definitely 
portends a substantially greater influx of young persons into the labor force. In 
addition, it is possible that there will be a more rapid gain in productivity through 
wider applications of automation. So there is concern as to whether the necessary 
labor market adjustment can be accomplished without increases in unemployment. 

We know that even now, while there are large numbers of jobless through¬ 
out the country, there are also a large number of job vacancies that cannot be 
filled because suitable candidates cannot be found. It is also obvious that the back¬ 
ground, experience, and training of many of the long-term unemployed do not 
qualify them for the highly technical jobs which are opening up. There is a feeling 
that this kind of imbalance between labor supply and demand has become more 
rigid in the 1960’s, and is contributing'to high unemployment, but this is very 
difficult to demonstrate conclusively. 

The rate of long-term unemployment rose between 1948 and 1956 and 
again between 1956 and 1960. It is estimated that if (1) the only change between 
1948 and 1960 had been an increase in the rate at which new spells of unemploy¬ 
ment were developing, and (2) people who became unemployed were finding jobs 
relatively as fast as they were in 1948, the overall rate of unemployment would 
have risen from 3.8 percent in the second quarter of 1948 to 4.8 percent in the 
second quarter of 1960. It actually rose from 3.8 to 5.4 percent of the labor force. 
So about two-fifths of the 1948-60 increase could be accounted for by longer 
duration of unemployment. 


President Johnson , in his first State of the Union Message, called for a 
direct attack on poverty as an essential feature of his domestic program. Relating 
this issue to the attainment of civil rights for all Americans and to the stimulation 
of the economy, he urged Congress to proceed on all fronts in the endeavor to 
make equal opportunity a reality. 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON: UNCONDITIONAL WAR ON 
POVERTY IN AMERICA* 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members of the House and Senate, my fellow 

Americans: 

* New York Times, Jan. 9, 1964. Copyright © 1964 by The New York Timet Com¬ 
pany. Reprinted by permission. 
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I will be brief, for our time is necessarily short and our agenda is already 

long. 

Last year’s Congressional session was the longest in peacetime history. And 
with that foundation, let us work together to make this year’s session the best in the 
nation’s history. 

Let this session of Congress be known as the session which did more for 
civil rights than the last 100 sessions combined; as the session which enacted the 
most far-reaching tax cut of our time; as the session which declared all-out war on 
human poverty and unemployment in these United States; as the session which 
finally recognized the health needs of all of our older citizens; as the session which re¬ 
formed our tangled transportation and transit policies; as the session which 
achieved the most effective, efficient foreign aid program ever, and as the session 
which helped to build more homes and more schools and more libraries and more 
hospitals than any single session of Congress in the history of our republic. . . . 

1 his budget, and this year’s legislative program, are designed to help each 
and every American citizen fulfill his basic hopes: 

His hopes for a fair chance to make good. 

His hopes for fair play from the law. 

His hopes for a full-time job on full-time pay. 

His hopes for a decent home for his family in a decent community. 

His hopes for a good school for his children with good teachers. 

And his hopes for security when faced with sickness, or unemployment or 
old age. 

tjnfortunately, many Americans live on the outskirts of hope, some because 
of their poverty and some because of their color, and all too many because of both 

Our task is to help replace their despair with opportunity. 

And this Administration today, here and now, declares unconditional war 
an poverty in America, and I urge this Congress and all Americans to join with 
me in that effort. 

It will not be a short or easy struggle, no single weapon or strategy will 
suffice, but we shall not rest until that war is won. 

The richest nation on earth can afford to win it. 

We cannot afford to lose it. 

One thousand dollars invested in salvaging an unemployable youth today 
can return $40,000 or more in his lifetime. 

Poverty is a national problem, requiring improved national organization 
and support. But this attack, to be effective, must also be organized at the state and 
the local level, and must be supported and directed by state and local efforts. 

For the war against poverty will not be won here in Washington. It must be 
won in the field, in every private home, in every public office, from the courthouse 
to the White House. * 

The program I shall propose will emphsize this cooperative approach. To 
help that one-fifth of all American families with income too small to even meet 
their baric needs, our chief weapons in a more pinpointed attack will be better 
schools and better health and better homes and better training and better job op- 
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portunities to help more Americans, especially young Americans, escape from 
squalor and misery and unemployment rolls, where other citizens help to carry 
them. 

Very often a lack of jobs and money is not the cause of poverty, but the 
symptom. 

The cause may lie deeper in our failure to give our fellow citizens a fair 
chance to develop their own capacities, in a lack of education and training, in a 
lack of medical care and housing, in a lack of decent communities in which to live 
and bring up their children. But whatever the cause, our joint Federal-local effort 
must pursue poverty, pursue it wherever it exists. In city slums, in small towns, in 
sharecroppers’ shacks or in migrant worker camps, on Indian reservations, among 
whites as well as* Negroes, among the young as well as the a^ed, in the boom-towns 
and in the depressed areas. 

Our aim is not only to relieve the symptom of poverty, but to cure it, and, 
above all, to prevent it. 

No single piece of legislation, however, is going to suffice: 

We will launch a special effort in the chronically distressed areas of Ap¬ 
palachia. 

We must expand our small but our successful area redevelopment program. 

We must enact youth employment legislation to put jobless, aimless, hope¬ 
less youngsters to work on useful projects. 

We must distribute more food to the needy through a broader food stamp 
program. 

We must create a National Service Cjprps to help the economically handi¬ 
capped of our own country, as the Peace Corps now helps those abroad. 

We must modernize our unemployment insurance and establish a high-level 
commission on automation. If we have the brain'power to invent these machines, 
we have the brain power to make certain that they are a boon and not a bane to 
humanity. 

We must extend the coverage of our minimum wage laws to more than 2 
million workers now lacking this basic protection of purchasing power. 

We must, by including special school aid funds as part of our education 
program, improve the quality of teaching and training and counseling in our 
hardest-hit areas. 

We must build more libraries in every area, and more hospitals and nursing 
homes under the Hill-Burton Act, apd train more nurses to staff them. 

We must provide hospital insurance for our older citizens, financed by every 
worker and his employer under Social Security contributing no more than $1 a 
month during the employe’s working career to protect him in his old age in a 
dignified manner, without cost to the Treasury, against the devastating hardship 
of prolonged or repeated illness. 

We must, as a part of a revised housing and urban renewal program, give 
more help to those displaced by slum clearance; provide more housing for our poor 
and our elderly, and seek as our ultimate goal in our free enterprise system a 
decent home for every American family. 
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We must help obtain more modem mass transit within our communities as 
well as low-cost transportation between them. 

Above all, we must release $11 billion of tax reduction into the private 
spending stream to create new jobs and new markets in every area of this land. 

These programs are obviously not for die poor or the underprivileged alone. 

Every American will benefit by the extension of Social Security to cover the 
hospital costs of their aged parents. 

Every American community will benefit from the construction or modern¬ 
ization of schools and libraries and hospitals and nursing homes, from the training 
of more nurses and from the improvement of urban renewal and public transit. 

And every individual American taxpayer, and every corporate taxpayer, 
will benefit from the earliest possible passage of the pending tax bill, from both the 
new investment it will bring and the new jobs that it will create. 

That tax bill has been thoroughly discussed for a year. Now we need action. 

The new budget clearly allows it 

Our taxpayers surely deserve it. 

Our economy strongly demands it. 

And every month of delay dilutes its benefits in 19 and 65 for consumption, 
for investment and for employment. 

For until the bill is signed, its investments incentives cannot be deemed cer¬ 
tain, and the withholding rate cannot be reduced. 

And the most damaging and devastating thing you can do to any business¬ 
man in America is to keep him in doubt, and to keep him guessing, on what our 
tax policy is. 

And I say that we should now reduce to 14 per cent, instead of 15 per cent, 
our withholding rate. And I therefore urge the Congress to take final action on 
this bill by the first of February, if at all possible. 

For, however proud we may be of the unprecedented progress of our free 
enterprise economy over the last three years, we should not, and we cannot, permit 
it to pause. 

In 1963, for the first time in history, we crossed the 70 million job mark, 
but we will soon need more than 75 million jobs. 

In 1963, our gross national product reached the $600 billion level, $100 
billion higher than when we took office. But it easily could, and it should, be still 
$30 billion higher today than it is. 

Wages and profits and family income are also at their highest level in his¬ 
tory, but I would remind you that 4 million workers and 13 per cent of our in¬ 
dustrial capacity are still idle today. 

We need a tax cut now to keep this country moving. 

For our goal is not merely to spread the work. Our goal is to create more 

jobs. 

I believe the enactment of a 35-hour week would sharply increase costs, 
would invite inflation, would impair our ability to compete and merely share 
instead of creating employment 

But I am equally opposed to the 45 or 50-hour week in those industries 
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where consistently excessive use of overtime causes increased unemployment . . . 

let me make one principle of this Administration abundantly clear. All of 
these increased opportunities in employment and education, in housing and in 
every field must be open to Americans of every color. As far as the writ of Federal 
law will run, we must abolish not some, but all, racial discrimination. For this is 
not merely an economic issue, or a social, political or international issue. It is a 
moral issue, and it must be met by the passage this session of the bill now pending 
in the House. 

All members of the public should have equal, access to facilities open to the 

public. 

All members of the public should be equally eligible for Federal benefits 
that are financed by the public. 

All members of the public should have an equal chance to vote for public 
officials and to send their children to good public schools, and to contribute their 
talents to the public good. 

Today Americans of all races stand side by side in Berlin and in Vietnam. 
They died side by side in Korea. Surely they can work and eat and travel side by 
side in their own country. . . . 

My good friends and my fellow Americans, in these last sorrowful weeks we 
have learned anew that nothing is so enduring as faith and nothing is so degrading 
as hate. 

John Kennedy was a victim of hate, but he was also a great builder of 
faith—faith in our fellow Americans, whatever their creed or their color or their 
statical in life; fauth in the future of man, whatever his divisions and differences. 

This faith was echoed in all parts of the world. On every continent and in 
every land to which Mrs. Johnson and I traveled, we found faith and hope and 
love toward this land of America and toward our people. 

So I ask you now, in the Congress and in the country, to join with me in 
expressing and fulfilling that faith, in working for a nation, a nation that is free 
from want, and a world that is free from hate. 

A world of peace and justice and freedom and abundance for our time and 
for all time to come. 
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Writing from the perspettvve of economic history, Gabriel Kolko analyzes 
the causes of poverty through a statistical examination of the distribution of 
wealth, wage rates, the character and incidence of unemployment, and the 
demographic factors correlated'with lower incomes. Taking issue with writers 
who characterize the economy as essentially sound, Kolko points to new sources 
of poverty which, in his estimation, signify an intensification of income inequali¬ 
ties in the future. 


GABRIEL KOLKO: THE CAUSES OF POVERTY* 

The West Virginia workers left behind in a virtually deserted mining town, 
without sufficient money to buy the minimum food needed to supplement his 
“mollygrub” (his name for Federal surplus food), lives in a state of poverty. The 
slum dweller in the Scoville area of Cleveland or the South End of Boston, un¬ 
able to afford housing with adequate heating and sanitation, also lives in poverty. 
The laid-off Detroit auto worker, forced to turn to charity handouts for clothes 
for his family after exhausting his unemployment checks and savings, is another 
of the poor. There are the chronically poor, including most Southern dirt farm¬ 
ers, families headed by women, and textile workers, and there are the circulating 
poor, including laid-off auto workers, some of the ill, and the family with a 
moderate income but too many children consuming it. Poverty is the economic 
inability to maintain minimum standards of medical care, nourishment, housing, 
and clothing. 

Despite inequitable distribution of all forms of wealth in America, the 
reader may reasonably ask whether poverty has nonetheless been eliminated. 
And he may go on to inquire to what extent, this inequality is a reflection of 
sociological factors such as age, occupation, and race, rather than of purely eco¬ 
nomic ones. The answers to these question will be relevant in determining 
whether broad income inequality can exist without causing large-scale human 
and social problems and in judging the present economy’s distributive effective¬ 
ness and its value in human and utilitarian terms. 

There is a general, although undocumented, impression that poverty in 
the United States is not very extensive or serious. It is the common opinion of 
social scientists that, as Max Lemer wrote in America as a Civilization (1957): 
“The poverty in America, in fact, is almost entirely outside the economic sphere 
proper.” Poverty is of two major types, according to John Kenneth Galbraith: 
“insular poverty,” in a community or region made up of people who are reluctant 


•Reprinted from Gabriel Kolko, Wealth and Power in Amerila (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1962), 70-94 by permission. (Dr. Kolko** extensive footnotes and 
tables have been omitted from the present selection and may be found in Chapter Five and 
pp. 153-157 of his volume.) t 
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to move; and “case poverty,” made up of mental deficients, alcoholics, and the 
like—people who are not motivated to “get ahead” because of “qualities of per¬ 
sonality,” as Talcott Parsons put it, “Millions of families in our industrial cities 
and towns, and on the farms,” Frederick Lewis Allen claimed, “have been lifted 
from poverty or near-poverty to a status where they can enjoy what has been 
traditionally considered a middle-class way of life. . . David Riesman referred 
to this “middle class” as the “overprivileged two-thirds.” 

According to such social theory, a sharp decline in the extent of poverty 
in the United States was the happy result of some radical alterations in the 
economy—particularly the greater income equality. 

Sociologist Seymour Lipset asserted: “The assembly line and mass pro¬ 
duction, with the higher wages and more equal distribution of wealth that they 
make possible, are thus probably more responsible for the development of the 
American ‘classless’ society than trends in social mobility.” Sociologists Nelson N. 
Foote and Paul K. Hatt concluded that “net occupational movement has been 
toward the jobs of higher prestige,” and accompanying this prestige is greater 
income. “Incomes tend to stabilize and equalize as salaries predominate,” they 
claimed, and the number of salaried workers has been increasing. Among blue- 
collar workers, they observed, the income differentials between skilled and un¬ 
skilled workers have “narrowed appreciably.” 

But do these and similar assertions, as optimistic as they may be, have 
any basis in fact? To answer this question, we shall first re-evaluate the tradi¬ 
tional causes of poverty—low wages, unemployment, etc. But seemingly non¬ 
economic factors, especially age, also have a significant effect on income, so we 
must evaluate them, too. Then, having analyzed the extent of poverty resulting 
from all causes, we shall consider other possible mitigating factors, such as a 
growing consumer credit, that are operating to reduce the extent of poverty in 
America today. Only when this is done will the human cost of the present in¬ 
equitable distribution of economic resources become fully apparent. 

WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

It requires only a bag of com meal, thirty pounds of flour, two pounds 
of rice, and ten pounds of butter to supply one-third of the monthly minimum 
dietary requirements for a family of four, according to a West Virginia Health 
Department estimate. But in 1959, more than 300,000 persons in that state de¬ 
pended on Federal handouts of these staples for their continued existence. For 
more than a decade, similar idle mining areas in Kentucky have had the same 
problems and the same futile hope of permanent improvements. And through¬ 
out the country about 2 million farm wage-workers earn roughly $750 a year on 
which to support their families; a third of these are migrants, who are invariably 
forced onto some type of relief each year. 

In the spring of 1958, when The Affluent Society was published, some 5.5 
n yHirtn unemployed workers would probably have been skeptical about the opti¬ 
mism of its author, economist John Kenneth Galbraith. In late 1958, industrial 
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output was 35 per cent greater than in 1948, but employment of production 
workers was 6 per cent lower. Specific industries were hard hit Textile output 
in 1959 was 15 per cent greater than in 1948, employment 30 per cent lower. 
In the auto industry, output rose 65 per cent from 1947 to 1960 but the employ¬ 
ment of production workers dropped 6 per cent, and although the output of raw 
steel increased 3 per cent from 1950 to 1960, employment of production workers 
fell 14 per cent. New England, in its textile cities, was on its way to becoming 
the West Virginia of the 1960’s—and there was still no solution in sight for West 
Virginia. Detroit also presented a grim picture in early 1959. Although auto¬ 
mobile production was well ahead of that of 1958, heavy unemployment existed, 
relief rolls were climbing, and more than 200,000 were aiding their diet with 
Federal “mollygrub.” In Detroit, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Akron, Flint, and numerous 
other cities, the seeds of future West Virginias were being sown. Even as pro¬ 
duction climbed, automation and technological advances stimulated intense prob¬ 
lems and a disturbingly persistent high level of national unemployment. Shorter 
recovery periods between recessions have been the result. 

Despite increased unionization and the uneven “full employment” that has 
followed World War II, large segments of the American workers still receive 
poverty wages. Of course, the line of demarcation between a poverty wage and 
a low annual wage is arbitrary, but for illustrative purposes, I will abandon the 
commonly accepted $2,000 a year—a criterion unchanged despite the postwar 
inflation—and take the more realistic $3,000. Among men employed in March, 
1958, in all occupations and in every industry, 30 per cent earned less than $3,000 
in 1957. Among those unemployed in March, 1958, however, nearly twice that 
percentage had earned less than $3,000 in 1957. And although this 30 per cent 
ignores the distinctions among industries . . . and among occupations, it is quite 
clear that a considerable proportion of the male work force has a meager income. 
Among employed women, the percentage earning less than $3,000 was very sub¬ 
stantially higher. 

It is important to note the limitations of Federal minimum-wage legisla¬ 
tion. For one thing, it has never been applied to those industries most in need of 
even its conservative standards. In September, 1953, only 3 per cent of the retail- 
trade workers, for example, were covered, even though many worked for such 
giant corporations as the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, Sears, Roe¬ 
buck, and J. C. Penney. After the minimum wage had increased to $1 an hour, 
26 per cent of the excluded retail-trade workers earned less than the minimum. 
The new minimum wage law of 1961 brought 2 million retail workers under its 
coverage, but still left two-thirds totally unprotected. As in the past, this was 
again a story of too little, too late. 

Conversely, those who are covered by the law usually do not need it 
When the Federal minimum wage was raised to $1 an hour in 1956, only 2 mil¬ 
lion out of the 24 million covered (out of an employed nonagricultural labor 
force of 52 million) were earning less than $1 per hour. 

Characteristically, the minimum wage is set well below prevailing wages 
and well below wages sufficient to provide a decent standard* of living for the 
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average family. In seven low-wage competitive industries surveyed by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the $1 minimum did cause a large spurt in the num¬ 
ber earning from $1 to $1.05 an hour. But despite this not-inconsequential im¬ 
provement for the lowest-paid, they still received extremely low incomes. The 
proportion earning less than $1.25 an hour was 48 per cent before die law, 42 
per cent after it. The wage increases of workers already above the $1.25 level 
were moderate and normal. 

The passage of the new minimum wage law in May, 1961, was a belated 
and essentially inconsequential effort to correct a few of the more glaring de¬ 
ficiencies in the existing minimum-wage laws. Although 3.6 million new workers 
were brought under the law, this increase meant that about 50 per cent of the 
nonagricultural wage and salary workers were covered, compared to 46 per cent 
in 1956. Of the newly covered workers, only 663,000 were earning less than $1 
an hour, and this will be their minimum hourly wage until September, 1964, 
when it will be increased to $1.15, and then to $1.25 in September, 1965. But 
in early 1961, $1 was worth only 91 cents in 1956 purchasing power, and $1.25 
was worth only $1.14. By 1965, at the present rate of inflation, $1.25 will be 
worth about $1 in 1956 purchasing power. For nearly 2 million workers already 
covered by the law, wages will be increased to $1.15 until September, 1963, 
when they will be raised to $1.25. In reality, recent advances in minimum-wage 
legislation, whether for previously or newly covered workers, have scarcely kept 
up with inflation. 

Furthermore, instead of making progressive gains for the worker, the 
minimum wage has failed to keep pace with present levels. Just to equal the 
1939 relationship of minimum wage to actual average wage of manufacturing 
workers would have required a minimum wage of $1.37 in 1959. And since 1939, 
the relationship of the minimum wage to the actual average hourly wage paid 
to the vast bulk of workers has made it even less significant in procuring a 
decent living standard for all. In 1939, the minimum wage was two-thirds of the 
average manufacturing worker’s hourly pay, but in 1961, the new, increased 
minimum wage was no more than one-half the average manufacturing worker’s 
hourly wage. 

It is woj th noting at this point that in 1956, 34 per cent of the under- 
$3,000 income class was composed of farmers and farm labor; 47 per cent of 
farm-operating families earned less than $2,000, and 65 per cent earned less than 
$3,000. These facts clash sharply with the popular notion. “All but the unluckiest 
and least provident of the fanners were living decently,” wrote historian Eric 
Goldman, “often amid so many machines that a nine-to-five work day, with a 
television evening, was posable for both husband and wife.” But the statistics 
contradict the commonly accepted picture of the average contemporary farmer 
as prosperously driving about in an expensive automobile bought with parity 
payments. In reality, a mere 2 per cent of the farms accounted for 42 per cent 
of the total acreage in 1950. Further, only 9 per cent of the farmers received 50 
per cent of the price-support money in 1953. By 1958, the net income of the 
average farm family, adjusted for inflation, was only 15 per cent higher than the 
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1937-41 average. Over the course of twenty yean, the average fanner has barely 
held his ground against inflation. 

The real income—the actual purchasing power—of workers in major 
industries has generally increased since 1939, although this has not eliminated 
low incomes. This rising trend is somewhat exaggerated because annual incomes 
for 1939 were abnormally low, and because the available data is based on weekly 
real incomes (of the employed), which oventate annual real income by not fully 
taking unemployment into account. Nonetheless, these statistics show that most 
of the increase was due to the rapid rise in weekly hours and employment during 
wartime 1939-44, and that growth in real income since 1944 has been minor. 
The gross, after-tax, average weekly real income of production workers employed 
in manufacturing, who accounted for one-quarter of the nonagricultural wage and 
salary workers, increased 53 per cent from 1939 through 1944, but only 17 per 
cent from 1944 through 1960. Rising real income since 1939 must be attributed 
primarily to the war, and not to the postwar period. 

The average increase in gross weekly real income from 1939 through 1957 
for production and nonsupervisory workers was 129 per cent in bituminous-coal 
mining (where the number employed greatly declined), 74 per cent in building 
construction, 46 per cent in Class I railroads, 17 per cent in telephone com¬ 
panies, 40 per cent in wholesale trade, 34 per cent in retail trade, and 22 per 
cent in laundries. Increases in hourly real income were generally somewhat lower, 
because the weekly increase in income was partly the result of a rise in the num¬ 
ber of hours worked per year. From 1914 to 1929, the average manufacturing 
worker’s annual real income increased 40 per cent. This is an average annual in¬ 
crease of 2.7 per cent, as compared to an average annual increase of 3.6 per cent 
in 1939-60, the latter being calculated on a significantly more generous weekly 
basis. Since 1944, the average annual increase in real income has been much 
smaller. 

National real-income averages present the same pattern: a rapid increase 
from 1939 to 1944, and a relatively slow rise thereafter. Discussing average fam¬ 
ily real income from 1929 to 1955, the Bureau of Labor Statistics wrote: “Com- 
pared with 1929, average [family] real income measured in constant dollars has 
increased roughly 30 per cent; 40 per cent on a per capita basis, reflecting the 
smaller size of the family.” 

It is probable that the lower-income brackets, which gained 1 most from the 
full employment accompanying World War II, have received the bulk of in¬ 
creases in family real income that occurred from 1939 through 1944, and that 
the major increases during the postwar period went to the middle- and higher- 
income classes. The percentage of families and unattached individuals earning 
$2,000 or less (in 1948 dollars) declined only from 33 to 31 per cent from 1948 
through 1954, while those earning $5,000-plus increased from 17 to 25 per cent 
This uneven distribution of real-income gains only serves to increase income in¬ 
equality and poverty. 

Periodic unemployment, a built-in feature of our business-cycle economy, 
is a guarantee of low income and poverty. It strikes the same major group each 
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time; the majority of the periodically unemployed are invariably unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers, who are traditionally subject to layoffs arid seasonal un¬ 
employment. The unemployment rate among unskilled workers was 34 per cent 
in 1940, 12 per cent in 1950, but 20 per cent during the recession in early 1961. 
Among semiskilled workers, it was 13 per cent in 1940, 6 per cent in 1950, and 
12 per cent in early 1961. Skilled workers fared better, with an unemployment 
rate of 15 per cent in 1940, 6 per cent in 1950, and 10 per cent in early 1961. 
In contrast, the unemployment rate among clerical and sales workers in early 
1961 was a mere 5 per cent. 

The significant fact is that since World War II, a very substantial num¬ 
ber of all blue-collar workers have worked less than 50 weeks a year. Take 1949, 
for example: only 66 per cent of the skilled, 60 per cent of the semiskilled, and 
50 per cent of the unskilled were employed 50 weeks or more—a fact one must 
remember when the high hourly wage of, say, hod carriers is cited. 

Among men who were unemployed in March, 1958, 38 per cent had 
earned less than $2,000 in 1957, and 56 per cent had earned less than $3,000. 
Those who were laid off more than two weeks in 1957 had received less than 
two-thirds the income for the year of the fully employed men. 

Contrary to popular belief, unemployment compensation has had no 
fundamental effect on poverty caused by periodic unemployment. Its ability to 
prevent families of jobless workers from slipping further down the income scale 
is open to question. For one thing, it covers only 60 per cent of the labor force, 
leaving a solid 40 per cent unprotected. Inflation has had an undermining effect. 
Although a week’s unemployment compensation was originally intended to equal 
half the average week’s pay (each state decides its own amount), it amounted 
to only one-third of the weekly pay during the 1950’s. In 1960, the national 
average weekly compensation was $32.75, too little to maintain even a single 
person at a decent standard of living. Forty per cent of the 8.5 million different 
family heads who were unemployed at sometime between June, 1957, and June, 
1958, did not collect compensation; half of those who did exhausted their 
benefits before re-employment. 

To the worker without a job, the first need—if he is one of the fortunate 
60 per cent covered by unemployment compensation—is to supplement these 
limited payments by dipping into whatever ready savings he has. If his jobless 
state continues, he may have to borrow money and cash in his insurance. Mean¬ 
while, his standard of living declines as he tries to cut expenses. At* some point, 
'he exhausts his unemployment compensation. Ultimately, he may be forced to 
seek relief in some form. One study of unemployed workers in 1954 showed that 
12 per cent of the single earners and 27 per cent of those who were the head of 
a four-person family eventually went on relief. 

The entire unemployment-compensation system is based on the assump¬ 
tion that there will never be a prolonged recession, much less a serious depres¬ 
sion. It is interesting to speculate what might happen to it in the event of a 
serious recession of substantial duration. Hie system is completely financed by a 
payroll tax of up to 2.7 per cent on the first $3,000 earned in a year by each 
worker, and is paid by every employer with eight or mom workers. When a corn- 
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pany’f rate of discharge increases, the payroll tax can be increased by the state; 
to the maximum of 2.7 per cent; however, the size of the.payroll has probably 
decreased meanwhile, and there will be less to tax. Since at least-two-thirds of 
all such payroll costs are passed on to the public in higher prices, low- and 
middle-income earners eventually finance most of the system. 

Each state has its own reserve fund, and the total of all these reserve funds 
is usually less than a tenth of the nation's annual taxable wages. These funds are 
completely independent of each other, and reserves built up in one state cannot 
be distributed to the unemployed in another state. In a number of postwar years, 
the funds’ outlays have been greater than their income. Certainly, a national 
total reserve of less than $7 billion, which was true of 1959, would do little to 
sustain worker purchasing power during substantial unemployment in an economy 
with normal wages and salaries of $257 billion, which was the figure for 1958. 
Pennsylvania, plagued by minor unemployment from 1949 through 1958, col¬ 
lected more than it paid out in only two of ten years. Finally in 1958, when one- 
tenth of its labor force was jobless at some time during the year, Pennsylvania’s 
unemployment reserve fund was nearly bankrupted. Only a Federal loan, part of 
an emergency program, saved it. 

This 1958 temporary program of Federal loans, undertaken to enable 
states to lengthen the compensation period from the then-current average of 26 
weeks to 39 weeks, was largely a failure because of the unwillingness of most 
states to acquire new debts. Only 17 states participated. The Federal loans did 
not change the basic weaknesses in the financial structure of the compensation 
system—except possibly to add to them by burdening the funds with indebtedness 
—and the temporary 1961 plan is essentially identical to the 1958 measure. 

Company supplementary unemployment-compensation plans, although an 
important aid to the limited number of workers they cover, suffer from all the 
shortcomings of the government plan, plus the limited liability protection as¬ 
sumed by companies in all such arrangements. 

In his important study Personal Income During Business Cycles (1956), 
Daniel Creamer concludes: “During the 1948-1949 business contraction, com¬ 
pensation to the unemployed offset about one-fifth of the loss in total payrolls 
and about one-eighth of the loss in disposable income, defined to exclude com¬ 
pensation to the unemployed.” Similarly, in the early 1958 recession, unemploy¬ 
ment compensation offset only about one-fifth of the lost paychecks. 

Such fractional success hardly deserves the confidence expressed by many 
sociologists in the ability of unemployment compensation to protect the un¬ 
employed, and society, from the inevitable fluctuations of the business cycle. 

OCCUPATIONAL AND ECONOMIC CLASS 

Recent theories on the class structure in America have taken for granted, 
and rightly so, the close interrelationship of income, occupation, and prestige. 
Some sociologists have suggested that the presumably expanding middle-class 
income has also meant a growing middle-class prestige. But before the concept 
of America as a middle-class nation can be proved, a number of important 
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questions must be answered: Has the economic position of the working class 
improved recently in*relation to the middle class? What occupations now make 
up the low-income classes? How mobile is a spending unit’s position in the 
lowest- or highest-income class, and to what degree is its position a reflection of 
such changing factors as age and sex? 

. Anyone seeking to locate the American middle class will have a difficult 
time, primarily because the income inequalities separating the three major blue- 
collar classes have not narrowed over the past three decades and the three groups 
have not moved any closer to a vague and amorphous middle class. Meanwhile, 
white-collar workers have moved toward relatively lower income levels. Save for 
this, the traditional income standings by occupation have not changed substan¬ 
tially. Although by no means all blue-collar workers earned no more than $3,000 
in 1956, 46 per cent of the family heads in that income group were semiskilled 
and unskilled workers, or service workers (such as domestics, barbers, and 
Bremen). 

A sharp inequality exists in the incomes of the major occupational 
groupings, a difference that is marked not only when the earnings of the unskilled, 
service, and farm workers are contrasted to those of the managerial and profes¬ 
sional classes, but also when these low incomes are compared to the incomes of 
skilled workers. 

Within the blue-collar class, the income gaps between the unskilled, semi¬ 
skilled, and skilled workers have remained fairly constant, but with the decreased 
unemployment since 1939, all three groups have significantly improved their 
positions vis-i-vis clerical and sales workers. 

If the income-tenth rankings of specific blue-collar occupations, such as 
carpentry and welding, are calculated, a clear relationship between income-tenth 
and occupation can be seen. Most skilled occupations are in the fourth or fifth 
income-tenth—a long way from the top but just within the wealthier half of the 
nation. Most of the semiskilled are in the fifth or sixth income-tenth, or roughly 
in the middle. Most of the service or unskilled workers are in the sixth, seventh, 
or eighth income-tenth, or close to the bottom of the income scale. These fi ndings 
are based on occupational averages and ignore substantial inequalities within 
specific occupations that could place the highest and lowest earners in different 
income-tenths. These inequalities * are generally greatest in those blue-collar 
occupations in which acquired seniority and skills—in a word, age—are most 
crucial to earning power. 

When the occupations for which we have historical earnings data are 
ranked in income-tenths over the years, the remarkable stability of their positions 
since 1935 becomes strikingly evident. Key professionals have remained in the 
highest income-tenths. Blue-collar workers, despite the impact of unionization, 
have experienced at Best minor changes in their position. Unionization has not 
been able to change significantly the income-tenth ranking of the workers in the 
industries covered. In large part, this is true because the market standing of an 
industry, and its consequent ability to absorb and grant wage increases, is only 
rarely affected by unionization. 

Income mobility, which every worker experiences in a fairly predictable 
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pattern, is most commonly a function of age, and will be discussed in that context 
later in this chapter. Less frequently, it reflects an inflationary increase that does 
nothing more than raise a worker’s income from, say, $2,900 to $3,050, thus 
boosting him into the next income class. Occasionally, it results from an unusual 
occurrence, like an inheritance, a sale of capital assets, or the loss of a lawsuit. 

George Katona and Janet A. Fisher, in a study of a group of families and 
unattached individuals over a period of two years (1947 and 1948), show that 
in the $0-$ 1,000 and $l,000-$2,000 income classes, about two-thirds of the 
spending units remained in the same class. Of the one-third that were mobile, 
almost all shifted into an adjoining class. In fact, at the end of the two years, 
more than 90* per cent of the families in every income class could be found in 
their original or an adjoining income class: 51 per cent were in the same income 
class, 27 per cent were in the next-higher income class, and 13 per cent were in 
the next-lower income class; only 4 per cent had climbed two or more income 
classes higher, and 5 per cent had dropped two or more income classes. Con¬ 
sidering that in 1948 prices were 8 per cent higher than in 1947, and extensive 
wage adjustments occurred, the change was minimal. 

Similarly, Simon Kuzncts, in his study of the top 5 per cent in income, 
suggests that the individual income-shares within this top group—with no change 
in individual members during his study—vary only slightly over a two- or three- 
year period, and that those dropping out of the top 5 per cent still remain close 
to the top. 

The declining economic position of clerical and sales workers has heen a 
major factor in increasing the extent of poverty since World War II. This slump 
has been largely due to the lag in real income among workers in the wholesale 
and retail trades and the failure of clerical and sales workers to keep up with 
inflation through collective bargaining. However, they are much less subject to 
loss of pay from unemployment than are blue-collar workers. 

The importance of this downward trend in the relative income of clerical 
and sales workers is deepened by their growing share in the labor force. They 
' comprised 10.5 per cent of the labor force in 1910, 16.5 per cent in 1940, and 19.7 
per cent in 1955. Since 1940, the number of clerical and sales workers has risen 
more than twice as fast as the number of blue-collar workers, a trend that will 
surely be spurred by the increasing automation of technology, expansion of 
government functions, and mounting number of women who head families. Thus, 
the declining relative economic position of clerical and sales workers can be 
expected to be of increasing import; it will very probably broaden the extent of 
low incomes and poverty in the future. 

AGE AND INCOME 

i 

The relationship between age and income is only casually appreciated by 
recent theories on the purported redistribution of .income. It is known, of course, 
that the average person’s income begins to decline after he is fifty-five years of 
age, and that it declines sharply after sixty-five. In 1957, 58 per cent of the spend- 
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ing units headed by persons sixty-five years and older earned less than $2,000. 
The relationship between old age and low income has often been considered a 
reflection of sociological rather than economic factors—and therefore not to be 
included in any study of the economy. Actually, the character of the relationship 
is too integrated to be dissected. However, its significance is mounting with the 
increase in the number of older persons. The lowest-income groups include a 
heavy concentration of older persons—in 1957, one-third of all spending units in 
the $0-$2,000 class were headed by persons sixty-five and older; in 1948, it was 
28 per cent. 

But in economic planning and social policy, it must be remembered that, 
with the same income, the sixty-five-or-more spending unit will not spend less 
or need less than the younger spending unit, even though the pressure to save is 
greater than on the young. The functional ethos of our economy dictates that 
the comparatively unproductive old-age population should consume in accordance 
with their output rather than their requirements. Most social scientists have 
accepted these values; they have assumed that the minimum economic needs of 
the aged should be lower than those of the younger family. But it is precisely at 
retirement that personal requirements and the new demands of leisure call for an 
even larger income if this period is to be something more enjoyable than a wait 
for death. 

The relationship between age and income is seen most clearly in the 
unionized blue-collar worker. Except for layoffs, which his seniority minimizes, 
and wage increments for higher productivity, awarded in many industries, his 
income range is determined by his occupation. But within that income range, 
the deciding factor is the man’s age. After forty-five, the average worker who 
loses his job has more difficulty in finding a new one. Despite his seniority, the 
older worker is likely to be downgraded to a lower-paying job when he can no 
longer maintain the pace set by younger men. This is especially true of unskilled 
and semiskilled workers. 

The early and lower income period of a person’s working life, during 
which he acquires his basic vocational skills, is most pronounced for the skilled, 
managerial, or professional worker. Then, between the ages of twenty-five and 
fifty, the average worker receives his peak earnings. Meanwhile, his family 
expenses rise; there are children to support and basic .household durables to 
obtain. Although his family’s income may rise substantially until he is somewhere 
between thirty-five and forty-five, per-capita consumption (see a 1950 study given 
in Appendix 2, pages 140-41) may drop at the same time. For the growing, 
working-class family, limited in income by the very nature of the breadwinner’s 
occupation, the economic consequences of this parallel rise in age, income, and 
obligations are especially pressing. Many in the low-income classes are just as 
vulnerable to poverty during middle age, when they have a substantially latger 
income, as in old age. As family obligations finally do begin declining, so does 
income. Consequently, most members of these classes never have an adequate 
income. 

Thus we see that, for a time, increasing age means increasing income, and 
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therefore a probable boost in income-tenth position. Although there are no 
extensive data on the matter, it can be confidently asserted that the higher 
income-tenths have a much greater representation of spending units headed by 
persons aged thirty-five to fifty-five than do the lower income-tenths. This is 
demonstrably the case among the richest 5 per cent of the consumer units. The 
real question is, To what extent does distribution of income-tenths within a 
certain age group deviate from distribution of income-tenths generally? Although 
information is not as complete as might be desired, there is more than enough 
to make contingent generalizations. Detailed data exist on income distribution by 
tenths and by age for 1935-36 and 1948, and on income-size distribution by age 
for the postwar years. They disclose sharp income inequalities within every age 
group (although more moderate in the eighteen-to-twenty-five category)—in¬ 
equalities that closely parallel the over-all national income pattern. The implica¬ 
tion is clear: A spending unit’s income-tenth position within his age category 
varies much less, if at all, and is determined primarily by his occupation. 

In other words, in America, the legendary land of economic opportunity 
where any man can work his way to the top, there is only slight income mobility 
outside the natural age cycle of rising, then falling income. Since most of the 
sixty-five-and-over age group falls into the low-income brackets and constitutes 
the largest segment of the $0-$2,000 income class, it is of obvious importance in 
analyzing future poverty in the United States to examine the growth trends 6f 
this group. The sixty-five-and-over population composed '4.0 per cent of the total 
population in 1900, 5.3 per cent in 1930, 8.4 per cent in 1955, and will reach an 
estimated 9.6 per cent in 1970 and 10.8 per cent in 2000. Between 1900 and 1975, 
the total national population is expected to increase 176 per cent, but those from 
ages forty-five through sixty-four are expected to increase 315 per cent, and 
those sixty-five and over are expected to increase 572 per cent. Between 1960 and 
1975, the population aged eighteen to {wenty-five is also expected to grow far 
more rapidly than the middle-aged population. With the more rapid expansion 
of these two low-income groups, the young and the old, in the years immediately 
ahead, an increase in the extent of poverty is probable. 

It is revealing to look at the sources that provide the meager income of 
the sixty-five-and-over population in the United States. In 1958, the largest source 
was their own earnings, which accounted for 35 per cent of their total income. 
More than one-third of the aged men and nearly one-tenth of the aged women 
remained in the labor force throughout the 1950’s; most of the men not 
employed were too ill or too weak to work. Only 22 per cent of the total income 
of the aged came from social insurance, and this went to fewer than half of them. 
Another 7 per cent came from public assistance—and this, plus social insurance, 
represented the total contribution of the “welfare state.” Only 14 per cent of the 
income of the aged came from government-employee, veteran, private^ or union 
pension plans, but these pensions should be growing in importance. The re¬ 
mainder of support for the aged was supplied by income-in-kind, savings, and 
food and shelter provided by children or other relatives. 

The economic conditions of the aged and the secondary tide of social 
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insurance in supporting them indicate that the highly touted “welfare state” 
measures are both inadequate and misunderstood. The average old-age-insurance 
payment for the month of November, 1960, was a mere $74.02, too little to main* 
tain even a semblance of economic decency. (And more than one-quarter of the 
labor force was not covered under the system.) Since 27 per cent of the spending 
units headed by persons sixty-five and over had no liquid assets whatsoever in 
early 1958, and another 27 per cent had only $l-$999, most of the aged were 
forced to choose among employment, dependence on children, and relief. 

Thus, for most persons, old age means economic desperation. 

The Social Security Old-Age and Survivors Insurance was designed to 
enforce the Victorian virtue of thrift in American society. “Congress has made 
clear its intent that the old-age and survivors insurance program be self- 
supporting and actuarially sound,” writes the Social Security Administration. In 
the twenty-three-year period up to November, 1960, the system collected and 
accumulated in interest $83 billion and paid out in benefits and expenses only $62 
billion. And to guarantee that the program remain self-supporting in the future, 
the OASI tax on income, according to present plans, will gradually increase from 
its present flat rate of 2.5 per cent to 4.5 per cent in 1969, Furthermore, the 
schedule of payments is arranged so that top income-earners will receive maxi¬ 
mum benefits even though the OASI taxes none of their income after $4,800. 
For a man or woman earning $400 a month after 1950, for example, the monthly 
retirement benefit after sixty-five will be $127. The person who averaged $200 
a month will receive $84, even though the OASI tax, being regressive like all 
flat-rate taxes, took a larger income percentage from him than from the middle- 
or high-income earner, who will receive the maximum benefit. Thus the system 
perpetuates after retirement much of the inequality of incomes that existed before. 

THE CHANGING ROLE OF WOMEN 

A major, but overlooked, element contributing to the growth of low- 
income classes and poverty in the past decade has been the increase in the 
number of families headed by women. From 1950 to 1957, the number of 
American families increased by 11.3 per cent, but the number headed by women 
was nearly double that. In 1935-36, 3.6 per cent of all households were headed 
by women; in 1956, it was 8.5 per cent, and this percentage can be expected to 
rise significantly in the next decade. This sociological trend has had economic 
consequences that have not been fully appreciated by students of poverty and 
income distribution. 

The major cause of this trend, of course, is the break-up of marriages. 
There was 1 divorce for every 4 marriages in the mid-1950’s. In 1940, 1.6 per 
cent of women had been divorced; in 1956, the percentage was half again as 
high, or 2.4 per cent. In recent years, almost as many couples have resorted to 
the “poor man’s divorce”—separation—as have been legally divorced. Another 
factor has been the sharp upsurge in illegitimate births—from 88,000 recorded 
in 1938 to 205,000 in 1958. 
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This trend toward households headed by women can only increase poverty. 
As is well known, employed women in general get less pay than men. More than 
one-third of working women are clerical and sales workers. Another third are 
semiskilled workers, mainly in factories, or service workers—and highly susceptible 
to unemployment and low wages. But within the same occupational class—and 
usually even within the same occupation—a woman receives only one-third to 
two-thirds of a man’s pay. Since 1939, the dollar increases in women’s salaries 
and wages have lagged significantly behind those of men. In 1939, women 
headed or constituted 20 per cent of the families and individuals in the lowest 
income-fifth; by 1947, it was 30 per cent, and by 1956, it was 35 per cent. 

A good deal of attention is being directed nowadays to the sociological 
impact of another trend that has also been producing economic repercussions— 
the rising number of youthful marriages and the consequent formation of families 
when earnings are still low. The median age of marriage for men dropped from 
24.3 years in 1940 to 22.3 years in 1956. For women, the corresponding median 
ages were 21.5 years and 20.2 years. These changes in the divorce rate and age 
of marriage, as well as the general economic position of women, have com¬ 
pensated for the movement of many workers out of the poverty class because of 
rising real income. 


REGION , RACE , AND INCOME 

There are other important determinants of income, although it must be 
kept in mind that occupation and age are the two most important and con¬ 
sistent ones. Regions account for substantial variations in income. However, since 
1920, there has been a steady leveling off of such differences. Since 1950, popula¬ 
tion has been growing fastest in the North Central and, .especially. Western states 
—regions with per-capita incomes close to the national average. The most rapid 
increase in state per-capita incomes since 1929 has occurred in the South, even 
though they are still well below the national average. In the rural areas, the 
South accounts for almost 60 per cent of families earning less than $2,000 a year, 
but in large cities, suburbs, and small cities, the differences between the North 
or West and the South are much less significant. In fact, the South had a smaller 
percentage of urban consumer units in the $0-$1,000 income class in 1954 than 
the West. 

The low income of the Negro is a major factor in the anatomy of poverty 
in the South and in the United States. The Negro’s economic position compared 
to the white’s improved sharply from 1939 to 1947, primarily due to the end of 
unemployment, which hits the Negro harder. In 1947, the Negro male’s annual 
median wage was 54 per cent of the white’s; ten years later, that figure was L per 
cent higher—or virtually no change at all. And despite the highly touted shift 
upward in Negro occupations, which presumably would produce higher incomes, 
the segment oi Negro men who were unskilled or service workers dropped only 
from 56 per cent to 52 per cent in the twenty-year span from 1940 to 1959. 

It is still a rule of thumb that the number of Negroes in the lowest-income 
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classes and in poverty situations is twipe the number of whites. In 1950, Negroes, 
representing 9.4 per cent of the urban population, constituted 15.8 per cent of the 
$0-$1,000 urban consumer units and 21.1 per cent of the $1,000-$2,000 units. 
Similarly, in 1954, Southern Negro farmers constituted one-tenth of the nation’s 
farm families, but one-fifth of the farmers in the $0-$1,000 income* class. In 
early 1958, the unemployment rate among Negroes was 12 per cent, compared to 
6 per cent among whites. * 

Now let us think in terms of the future. In the 1950’s, the rate of growth 
of the Negro population was two-thirds greater than that of the white population. 
Thus, the proportionate number of Negroes is rising. And since their economic 
position is not, the logical expectation is for a continuation and expansion of 
Negro low-income and poverty groups. 

Nevertheless, it should not be thought that income inequality is primarily 
a racial problem, for the overwhelming majority of the low-paid are white. Their 
economic position is due to factors that are far more difficult to cope with than 
racial discrimination. The vested interests in income inequality, and the economic 
fabric that supports that inequality, are very much stronger than any opposition 
to better job opportunities for Negroes. 
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